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REMARKS UPON THE CHARACTER AND PUBLIC LIFE OF 
MR. CORNELIUS. 

In forming an estimate of the character of an individual, there are 
always two classes of influence to be taken into the account. In the first 
place, the providence and Spirit of God are to be distinctly recognized. Men 
are not unfrequently placed in such circumstances, that they, can hardly 
avoid acting a distinguished part. They came into existence at that very 
moment when the world was ripe for change. They had only to fell in 
with a current, which had received its direction long before they were 
bom. Or, perhaps, some slight incident occurred in the early part of their 
history, which was entirely out of the range of their contrivance, but which 
essentially noodified their whole subsequent course. The fathers of New 
England, though endued with almost prophetic sagacity, were, notwitb- 
Btanding, deeply indebted to the providence of God. The persecutions 
which they suffered in England, compelled them to leave it. A spirit of 
adventure and foreign discovery, had been, for several years, abroad in 
Europe. Coming from a small island, over a wide ocean, and landing on 
a great continent, they would naturally feel an enlargement of soul. The 
idea must have been forced upon their minds, that they were to be the 
parents of a new race, the patriarchs of a new continent. They were also 
frequently the subjects of remarkable and entirely unforeseen deliverances, 
it is important to look upon the history and character of men, in this 
aspect. A main part of our object in reading biography, shoukl be to 
trace the operations of the providence of God. If we lose sight of that, we 
shall certainly be in danger of paymg idolatry to a few distinguished names. 
In Washington's character, there was a singularly happy combination of 
qualities, which were in part the result of his own effort and self-discipline. 
Still, God gave to Washington, powers of body and of mind akogetber 
unusual, and placed him in circumstances, where those powers were nur- 
tured and developed. 

In the second place, however, men are free agents. Almost unbounded 
scope is given to them for industry, energy, and constant acquisition, 
fhere is a very great disparity among individuals in the same profession, 
with equal original powers, and with the same opportunities, because one 
will make those efforts which another refuses or neglects fo make. God 
does not give wisdom to the thoughtless, nor energy to the idle. He dis- 
penses his favors providently, as well as bountifully. It is a most interest- 
ing fact in the divine administration, that the industrious and observant 
man should meet with that favorable conjunction of circumstances oa 
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which success often depends. There are placed before us, not only general 
promises of aid, but the strong probability that we shall meet with some of 
those unforeseen events, which will enable us to confer eminent benefits 
on mankind. It was the patient and thoughtful Newton, to whom was 
revealed the beautiful order of these material heavens. It is the laborious 
experimentalist who effects the most important discoveries in any of the 
sciences. The celebrated inventions in the arts, were the product of 
intense 'and long continued thought. So it is in the spiritual w<vld. We 
do not attain to distinguished usefulness by accident or by miracle. Our 
hearts must be divested of pride and self-sufficiency, and our hands must 
be ready for effort, before we can discover and take advantage of the open- 
ings in the providence of God. 

In order, therefore, to give a consistent view of any man's character, we 
must keep in mind the two classes of facts and influences to which I have 
adverted. Mr. Cornelius was, in some respects, a self-educated man. 
If he had original force of character, he was never accustomed to put any 
blind dependence upon it. He knew what his powers for doing good were, 
and how they might be strengthened and perfected. Through his whole 
public life, he manifested uncommon industry, and a methodical and intel- 
ligent application to his various duties. At the same time, it cannot be 
denied that he was indebted to extraneous influence, and to the arrange- 
ments of that Power, who ruleth over all. In the following remarks, it is 
proposed briefly to consider his character and public life, under both the 
aspects which have been mentioned. 

One of the most striking attitudes, in which Mr. Cornelius is presented 
to our minds, has respect to his bodily organization. While this was doubt- 
less affected in various ways, by his regimen, and his attention to the rules 
of exercise and temperance, yet it was to be regarded pre-eminently as a 
gifl of the Creator— and it was a gifl of surpassing beauty and proportion. 
It is not transgressing the bounds of truth, to say that he had all the quali- 
ties which compose a perfect human form. If, when gazing upon that form, 
an emotion of envy has arisen in our hearts, the emotion has been checked 
by the thought, that such powers were accompanied with corresponding 
responsibilities — and that a failure fully to employ them in the service of 
their Creator, would be attended with great guilt. All the parts of his 
frame were, if we may so express it, in keeping. The effect of one feature 
or limb, was not heightened by contrast with the deformity of another. On 
the contrary, each was rendered more attractive by being in harmony with 
others. A remarkable trait in his personal appearance, was the variety and 
quick succession of emotions which he exhibited through the medium of 
his countenance. The operations of his mind were in an extraordinary 
degree visible through that natural mirror. We have seen feelings of grief, 
of affectionate confidence, of intense solicitude, and of exulting hope, de- 
picted on his features, with such strength and vividness as to mock all 
delineation either by pen or pencil. It was like the crossing and re- 
crossing of light and shade over a harvest field. This circumstance helped 
him to retain command of the eye and the attention, when addressing a 
public audience. It was a passport to the hearts of men. The thoughts 
and feelings which were communicated by his language, were beaming 
and burning on every feature. The lines and colors of his countenance 
were the handmaids and interpreters, and, in many cases, the harbingers 
of what fell from his lips. The structure of his frame, and his general 
aspect was that of dignity. He was formed to be a leader in any enterprize 
in which he might be engaged. His erect position and majestic frame 
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impressed every beholder. It won the esteem of those, who had no sym* 
pathj with his religious opinions. It enabled him to declare the truth of 
God, in tho presence of great men, without hesitation and without detri- 
ment to his cause. It also awakened a strong interest in his behalf in the 
most unenlightened and depressed classes of society, with which he came 
ia contact. Accompanying and enforcing all the preceding qualities was 
bis voice. It was one of uncommon clearness and compass. It could 
reach the most distant auditor with perfect distinctness, and fill every 
comer and niche of our largest edifices. It had not, perhaps, the delicacy 
and flexibility of tone which some voices possess. Still it was not deficient 
in these qualities. He produced the most powerful effects upon our feelings 
by the employment of the milder and lower intonations. There was occa- 
sionally a subduing tenderness, which was in strong and delightful contrast, 
with some preceding exhibition of overwhelming power. His clear and 
sonorous voice was to him as a public agent, a powerful auxiliary. Very 
few individuals who have lived in this country, have been called to address 
aadiences more numerous, or convened in edinces more diverse in form and 
size. 

The character of his father, was another circumstance worthy of distinct 
consideration. This excellent man had passed through scenes, which had 
imparted to him great energy and firmness. Early in life he had engaged 
in the service of his country, without the cordial concurrence of his family 
friends. He escaped from a long and severe imprisonment in a British jail, 
by bis boldness and ingenuity. He maintained, during the latter period of 
his military career, a consbtent religious profession, and to the close of a 
long life, he upheld the institutions of the gospel, in the face of much dis- 
couragement and opposition. This determined character he impressed 
upon his son. Perhaps the consideration that he was an onfy son, led him 
to guard more carefiilly against the dangers, by which a father in such 
circumstances, is surrounded. At all events, the course of discipline 
which he adopted, was manly and decisive, and the effect on the character 
of the youthful subject was great and salutary. It imparted a vigor and 
determination to his mind and whole character which never forsook him. 

In this connection, it is important to dwell, for a moment, upon a fact in 
his religious history. The remark has been sometimes made, that when 
God intends to employ an individual in a sphere of distinguished usefulness, 
be so orders it that his conversion is maiked and unequivocal. This asser- 
tion is not meant to imply that there must be, in all cases, very deep 
convictions of sin, or corresponding emotions of joy, or an immediately de- 
cisive alteration of any kind. The change in Baxter, Buchanan, and 
Martyn, was so gradual, that the time when it commenced was not obvious 
to themselves or to others. At length, however, the evidence that they 
were Christians was to themselves distinct and full. Martyn said that he 
coold no more question it than he could his own existence. The different 
manner and circumstances of this great change must exert a decided in- 
fluence on the whole subsequent life. Persevering effort for the salvation 
of others, is not consistent with prevailing doubts in regard to one's own 
safety. What would a soldier be worth in the day of battle, if he followed 
bis commander with hesitating and doubtful steps. A person must be re» 
joictng in hope, and, in some measure, confident of his high calling, before 
he can do good to all men as he has opportunity. It is of great importance, 
therefore, that a Christian should commence his course with as much 
impetus as possible from the circumstances of his conversion. The very 
TecoUection of the " marvellous change," will inspire him with new ardor 
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in his pathway to heaven. With this sigtial advantage did Mr. Cornelias 
enter upon his religious course. His conviction of sin was uncommonly 
deep and thorough, and his first exercise of faith in the Saviour, cordial and 
soul-transforming. The reality of the change was clear to his own mind as 
well as to those of others. A consciousness of love to Christ diffused a sweet 
serenity through his soul, and armed him with courage for the day of con- 
flict. He oflen referred to this period as emphatically a season of grace and 
peace — a foretaste of never ending joy. Darkness and doubt, indeed, 
occasionally visited his soul within a short time after his conversion, but 
they only made the recovered beams of the Sun of Righteousness more 
pleasant and vivifying. He possessed in some good measure the feelings 
of Paul, when he deduces from his confident expectation of eternal life, the 
sublime inference, wherefore we labor. 

Mr. Cornelius entered on his religious life, at a period when many cir- 
cumstances must have combined to produce a strong impression on a 
heart so susceptible as his. It was an era in the history of Christianity. 
The churches of Christ were just beginning to realize the great fact that 
their religion is to be propagated among all nations. The first company 
of missionaries had just departed to carry the gospel to India. Mills had 
commenced his career of seraphic benevolence. Our Western States were 
becoming known, as, in many parts, scenes of moral desolation. An 
unaccustomed interest was awakened in behalf of the children of Africa. 
The glow and freshness of youth was upon every thing which had respect 
to the propagation of Christianity at home and abroad. There had been 
no period like it, since the reformation. The preceding years of the nine- 
teenth century were, comparatively, a season of apathy. At the present time, 
the subject of the evangelization of the world, has become, to some extent, 
a matter of sober calculation, and of fixed principle. The fact, therefore, 
that Mr. Cornelius entered upon the Christian life, at the time in which he 
did, shaped, in no inconsiderable degree, his whole future destiny. It 
gave a tenderness to his feelings, and an enlargement to his views, which 
would have been attained, probably, in no other circumstances.^ 

His familiar acquaintance with a few such men as Mr. Evarts and Dr. 
Worcester, it is generally supposed, contributed, in no slight degree, to the 
formation of his character. Frequently as he enjoyed such opportunities, 
and highly as he valued them, they could hardly fail to leave a deep im- 
pression on his inquisitive mind and susceptible heart. We are inclined 
to the belief, however, that the intercourse which he enjoyed with those 
venerated men, though highly important, did not essentially modify his 
character. He learned from them, indeed, many lessons of practical 
wisdom. They corrected the decisions of his inexperienced youth, and 
helped him to control his feelings, by giving additional clearness to his 
conscience, and strength to his judgment. At the feet of Dr. Worcester, 
especially, he always delighted to sit, and listen to the words of wisdom, 
which dropped as honey from his lips. Yet his character, as to all 
its main features, was formed, before his acquaintance with the indi- 
viduals in question. He never manifested a sounder judgment, or a more 
enlightened zeal, than on his mission to the Indians, when hardly twenty- 
two years old. That agency brought him into connection with men high 
in civil life, yet he acquitted himself of all his difficult undertakings with 
uncommon fidelity and prudence. His resources were developed very 
early in life. He did not need that protracted experience, which many 

* He read, at this time, with singular delight and profit, the Memoir of Mrs. Harriet Newell. 
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Others must acquire, before their powers can be safely, and to the highest 
degree, employed. The effect of his intercourse with more mature mind», 
consisted in giving a uniformity to his character, and in correcting his 
judgment in the lesser circumstances and occasions of life. 

We are now prepared to consider some of the traits in his character, in 
the formation and culture of which he exerted a more direct agencjf 
himselfl 

The versatility of his powers was uncommon. There are very few- 
species of labor, intellectual or physical, in which he would not have ex* 
celled, had he pleased to have given his attention to them. He could turn* 
instantly from one employment to another. He had that ready address^ 
that self-possession, attractive personal appearance, acquaintamce with the 
modes of intercourse in society, firm muscular power, excitableness ef 
emotion, which qualified him to discharge, with entire success, a great 
Tariety of complicated duties. He did not possess, as he was ever ready 
to acknowledge, very copious stores of science and literature. StiH, 
he had the mental ability — the stamina of a scholar — power of labo- 
rioos investigation — of seizing upon fundameiltal principles-— of subject- 
ing a topic to logical analysis and generalization. Had he sees fit to 
accept of his appointment of Theological Professor, at one of oar more 
important colleges, he would, doubtless, have qualified himself to have 
discharged its duties, with eminent ability. On one occasion,, be had 
opportunity to show his mental resources, on the field of controversy ; with 
what success need not here be mentioned. His sermon on the Trinity, is 
a happy specimen of clear and simple illustration, and of condensed thought,, 
on a subject which has been frequently involved in unnecessary darkness. 
His executive powers were so remarkable, that it has been sometimes sup- 
posed that he resorted to his study with strong reluctance. But the fact 
was the reverse. A mind so intelligent and inquisitive, was certainly 
capable of acquiring habits of abstraction, and of severe and protracted 
thought 

The entire harmony of his character was as remarkable as the versatility 
of his powers. He was a faithful and an affectionate friend, a valuable 
counsellor, lovely and interesting in all his social relations, ready to sym* 
pathize in every form of human calamity, and to take a real and effective 
interest in the concerns of others. He rejoiced in the extension of civil 
liberty and the rights of man. He was an impressive preacher of the doc- 
trines of the cross, and an eloquent advocate of every philanthropic enter*- 
prize. At home or abroad, among strangers or friends, in the great 
congregation, or on the solitary journey, there was a delightful consistency 
of feeling and conduct 

But it may be well to consider, more at length, some of the qualities dT 
his character, which have just been enumerated. For a professional man, 
his acquaintance with the affairs of common life and business, was uncom- 
monly extensive and accurate. He adhered to the maxim, that what was 
worth doing at all, was worth doing well. He conducted his pecuniary 
accounts with great regularity and neatness. The various public docu- 
ments, which were intrusted to his care, were arranged with order 
and intelligence. His style of penmanship, if not distinguished for ele- 
gance, was very neat and perspicuous. To the most minute details of 
the office, to the most laborious examination and arrangement of docu- 
ments, he submitted with entire cheerfulness. This intimate acquaintance 
with the details of a system, enabled him to act with confidence and energy. 
The effect of such knowledge, and such habits on his conscience, was by 
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no menm inconsiderable. The tenderness and power of that Acnlty are 
often greatly lessened by the loose and desultory manner of transacting 
pecuniary concerns, which many professing Christians adopt. A great 
revolution in the habits of men, in this particular, will be effected when 
they win bring their conscience beneath Uie dear and searching light of 
Ciod's law. They will see and feel that a Christian character, in its proper 
meaning, can be maintained only by doing at the right time, and in the 
Tight manner, every duty which devolves upon them. 

Closely allied with the preceding trait was integrity* Of the property of 
the church, which was intrusted to his care, Mr. Cornelius was a faithful 
steward ; conscious that the prosperity, if not the very existence of our 
benevolent associations, is depending on the rigid honesty of those, who 
have the disposal of the public funds. He had evidently studied this subject, 
with much seriousness and attention. Instead of subjecting himself to the 
charge of delinquency and carelessness, he, perhaps, erred on the other 
extreme. He frequently mentioned to the writer of this article, that he 
never performed a journey of considerable length, in behalf of a public 
object, without a sacrifice of his pecuniary interests. When urged to 
adopt efficient measures to secure a more comfortable pecuniary sup* 
port, he was accustomed to bring forward in justification of his conduct, 
the example of Paul, who gladly relinquished his own rights that he might 
put no hindrance in the way of the gospel. We have rarely known an 
instance of honesty more scrupulous, of integrity farther beyond the reach 
of suspicion, accompanied, at the same time, with great, and, considering 
his circumstances, munificent liberality. 

Mr. Cornelius possessed, in a striking degree, the power of inducing 
others to co-operate with him, in the accomplishment of his plans. It was 
very difficult for an individual, however fortified in an adverse opinion, to 
resist his eloquent persuasions. One secret of his success, in this partic* 
ular, was his personal experience in deciding questions of duty. He had 
fully investigated those considerations by which all men of religions prin- 
ciple are wont to be guided. He could also state a question to every 
description of minds with remarkable clearness. He did not carry his 
point so much by the invention of new arguments, as by a luminous pr&« 
sentation of the obvious and ascertained facts and arguments belonging to 
the question. We have been surprised at the facility with which men of 
moderate capacity, apprehended his meaning. He had none of that vanity 
which causes a man to hunt for original thoughts and modes of expression, 
at the expense of perspicuity and impression. He was willing, also, to 
reiterate the same great motives and arguments, when an ambitious spirit, 
or personal intellectual benefit, would have tempted him to have taken a 
different course. Such, moreover, was the vigor of his imagination, and 
the strength of his feelings, that he could dothe a subject in rich and 
attractive colors. He was deeply interested himself in whatever business 
he undertook, and this enabled him to present it to others in its most 
impressive forms. His object was not, however, attained by overstatement, 
or by an enumeration of unimportant circumstances, but by showing the 
prominent aspects of the questicm in their bearing on the salvation of the 
world. And here it may be remarked, that he ever retained the friends 
and auxiliaries which he had secured to his cause. Those who had 
bestowed of their substance, bountifully, at his solicitation, welcomed his 
return. He had qualities, which made it delightful to be associated with 
him — a deep and sincere interest in the welfare of others, even in minute 
particalars — unafiected kindoeas of manner — ^great delicacy of feeling — 
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freedom from every species of envy and jealousy — the practice of heartily 
commending others, when it could be done with truth — and a confident 
belief in the certain and glorious triumph of the enterprize in which be 
was engaged. This last circumstance was very apparent. He was accus* 
tomed to dwell upon the encouraging aspects of his course. Some ex-^ 
ceUent men, by allowing their minds to fasten on the apathy of real 
Christians, on the avarice of mercenary professors of Christianity, and on 
the appalling obstacles in the way of success in the unbelieving world, 
exce^ingly impede their usefulness. They become timid, gloomy, jealous, 
if not misanthropic. They rarely mingle with their harsh complaints and 
denunciations, the soft words of persuasion and encouragement. They do 
not follow the example of Paul, who commended his brethren whenever he 
could do it in consistency with truth. Mr. Cornelius acted on the principle 
of the Romans, never to despair of the commonwealth. He threw around 
him an air of cheerfulness and hope. This example animated the bosoms 
of his coadjutors. They felt inspired by the presence of a leader, who was 
so confident of victory, and so able, with the blessing of God, to secure it. 

One of the traits in his character to which his success in public life was 
greatly owing, was the union of sound judgment and ardent emotion. A 
stranger, after listening to his public addresses, might conclude that how- 
ever efficient he might be in action, he would not be uncommonly discreet 
in counsel. But the important public measures of his life, will bear the 
severest examination. In matters comparatively unimportant, errors in 
judgment might be discerned. But whenever a great interest was at stake, 
no man would submit to more patient deliberation. We will select a 
striking instance of his forethought, at the very commencement of his 
public career in 1818. 

At the time in which he visited the councils of the Creek and 
Cherokee Indians, for the purpose of inducing them to co-operate in the 
establishment of schools and missions among their people, the government 
of the United States were endeavoring to induce the Indians to remove 
west of the Mississippi. Soon after the arrival of Mr. Cornelius in New 
Orleans, a friend in Tennessee informed him, that a report was in circu- 
lation in that State, that he had used all his influence while with the 
Indians, to persuade them not to sell their lands and emigrate, according 
to the wishes of the government of the United States ; and further, that on 
the strength of this report, the Governor of Tennessee had written to the 
Secretary of War, cautioning him to guard against the influence and 
desips of Mr. Cornelius. This intelligence, totally unexpected as it was, 
did not lead him to act unadvisedly, nor to delay acting promptly, it 
happened most providentially that when he had visited the Indian tribes, 
two or three Tennessee merchants were in company with him on their 
way to New Orleans, and had heard all his communications with the 
Indians, as he had acted solely through the medium of an interpreter. He 
immediately procured aflidavits ft-om these merchants, fully disproving 
the charges which had been made against him, and forwarded them to the 
Department of War. This measure at once corrected the misapprehension^ 
and restored to him the confidence of the government. On his return to ^ 
Washington, he deposited in the records of the Secretary's ofiice, a docu- 
ment, containing a complete view of the whole case. Such judgment and 
prompt action, in an inexperienced youth of twenty-one, is certainly not 
common. If the inquiry is made for the cause of this maturity of judgment 
in an individual who had feelings so ardent, the reply would be, that it was 
doubdess in part to be attributed to an original structure of his mind. He 
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was also in the habit of carefully consulting the opinions of others. When 
a «ase of great importance came before him, no one was more anxious to 
receive the light which others could scatter in his path. He was habit- 
ually accustomed, also, to look to the Lord Jesus Christ, in whom are all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. He did not cultivate simply a 
general feeling of dependence upon him. He had an abiding conviction 
of the real existence and presence of the Saviour. He cherished, in a 
remarkable degree, the belief, that every circumstance, however minute, 
which has reference to the prosperity of the church, is under the special 
care of its Great Head. Lord, what wilt thou have me to do, contained a 
sentiment, which was ever on his lips, and which was deeply engraven on 
his heart His prayers, without degenerating into trifling minuteness or 
tedious prolixity^ were marked by an intelligent enumeration of those 
particulars which were best calculated to awaken his own feelings, and by 
a solemn recognition of the interest which his Redeemer felt in all the 
plans, that reacted his own glory and kingdom. 

Those, who were conversant with Mr. Cornelius, must have been struck 
with the enlargement of his views and the philanthropy of his feelings. 
This was apparent and prominent in all the relations which he sustained. 
He looked above and beyond local feeling, and party prejudice, and secta- 
rian selfishness, and national antipathies. He was emphatically the 
friend of the human race. No circumstance ever filled him with more 
unaffected sorrow than the prospect of divisions among the churches of 
Christ. He felt that all, who had been redeemed by the blood of Christ, 
should show their high calling by living at peace with one another. This 
catholic spirit was not attained by any sacrifice of principle. He loved the 
great doctrines of the gospel, and on them alone placed his hope of eternal 
life. Still he held the truth in love. He made his very attachment to the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity, the occasion of more fervent and expan- 
sive regard to all who were rejoicing in the same precious faith. 

It might be inferred, perhaps, from the preceding remarks, that energy 
must have been one of his prominent characteristics. This enabled him, 
by the grace of God, to accomplish in a few year, great results. He 
seems to have had, especially during the last years of his life, a strong 
impression of the brevity of human existence, and a belief that if he 
intended to do anything for his fellow men, it must be done now. It was 
interesting to see how active his mind was in providing against any relaxa* 
tion or intervals in his engagements. He was as solicitous to anticipate 
and forestal labor, as many others are rest and amusement. His mind was 
ingenious and fertile in discovering expedients, on an elevated scale, 
for doing good. At the time of bis death, he probably had plans and 
objects in view, which would have required in their execution, a much 
larger space than is allotted to man upon earth. This promptitude of 
character was essentially aided by some of his personal habits. While in 
the prosecution of an enterprize, he rarely intermitted his work, for the 
sake of examining his motives. Such a step would have evidently weak- 
ened and retarded his efforts. For the time being, he threw himself, and 
all his capabilities of mind and action, into the enterprize before him. 
Previously to entering on his labors, he carefully examined the state of his 
heart, and frequently set apart an entire day for spiritual preparation. 
When his engagement terminated, he faithfully reviewed the condition of 
his soul, and sought repentance for those things which had been repugnant 
to his profession. Though this method of self-examination might not be 
expedient to such as have favorable opportunities, daily, yet in a public 
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agent, it is altogether the wisest course. Such a man, while rapidly 
joarneyiog from place to place, compelled to accomplish, within a given 
period, a great amount of business, has no time nor place to stop, and 
critically investigate his motives. He must make prayer and self-examin- 
ation a stated and special work. The energy in the character of Mr. 
Cornelius was increased by the thorough knowledge of his duties, which 
he at all times possessed. He did not toil in ignorance or misapprehen- 
sion. He obtained a clear idea of the specific work before him, and 
made skilful arrangements for its prosecution and completion. Of course 
he rarely wasted his energy, and suffered little from any despondency of 
mind, consequent upon such waste. His energy, however, did not partake, 
in the least, of obstinacy or fierceness. He had gentle feelings and truly 
delicate sensibilities. Often did he bind up the broken heart, and heal 
the wounded spirit. He loved to administer the consolations of the gospel 
at the bedside of the sick and dying. No acts of his life are cherished 
with more grateful remembrance, by his flock at Salem, than those per- 
formed on such occasions. It was not an affected or an official display of 
sympathy. It was the outpouring of a heart full of tenderness. In his 
inlercourse with his family there was a mingled expression of dignity and 
kindness. The authority of the parent was sweetly blended with the 
amenity of a friend and companion. It is in the social circle where a 
breach has been made which time will never close. There has been the 
crushing of fond hopes. The mere respect and esteem, which a general 
acquaintance with him could not fail to produce, may be forgotten ; but 
the circle of friends, who knew him intimately, will need something more 
than the lapse of time, or intercourse with the world, to efiface their sorrow. 
May He, who is the Resurrection and the Life, establish with them his 
covenant of peace. 

Mr. Cornelius, though he was called away before he reached the middle 
period of life, did not live in vain. He gave a noble testimony to the fact 
that Christianity is an inward principle, controlling the heart, moulding 
the life, and effectually subduing every adverse interest. Wherever he 
went, he carried the conviction that he was not laboring for himself, but for 
his Lord and Master. He had fixed his eye on the conversion of all man*' 
kind to Christ. When he first entered on his religious life, this was the 
idea which took possession of his soul. He felt that he had experienced 
the grace of God only, that he might bring others to partake of the same 
blessed grace. Doing good became the passion of his soul. For this he 
expended the energies of a muscular frame, of a comprehensive intellect, 
and of a fervent spirit, till death interrupted his work, or rather changed 
its sphere. With earthly passions he had, indeed, to contend. With the 
warfare between the " spiritual man," and the " heart which is by nature 
desperately wicked," he was intimately conversant. Still he kept his eye 
fixed upon the divine Redeemer, and in his strength, went forth to the 
conflict. The motto, which he formally adopted, and upon which he 
acted, was, *' I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection, lest after 
having preached to others, I myself should be a castaway." The most 
powerful means, which he adopted for this purpose, was doing good— 
laboring for Christ. In this course, he sacrificed ease, prospects of worldly 
competence, and literary hopes. 

God, in his holy sovereignty, has taken him away. . He teaches us most 
affectingly that he can do without us or any of our services. The utter 
vanity of all earthly dependences was never more impressively exhibited. 
Who now can feel that any man's existence is indispensable for the 

VOL. V. 3 
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advancement of the Christian cause ? Who will not now place a more 
entire confidence in Christ? Who will not, while he adores the profound 
mystery of God's providence, give himself to his work with redoubled 
energy? If we are followers of Ihem, who have fought the good fight, we 
shall soon join their society. A blessed company is collecting around the 
throne. Rapidly are the redeemed of the Lord gathering from their wide 
dispersion, and sitting down to the marriage supper of the Lamb. The 
ties, which connect us with heaven, are constantly increasing. ** There 
our best friends and kindred dwell." There is our glorious Redeemer. 
Let us so live that when the Bridegroom cometh, we may go out with joy 
to meet him. 



For the Quarteily Regbter. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTER OP GORDON HALL. 

In the following extracts from letters of the late Rev. Gordon Hai.z., missionary at 
Bombay, we hear a voice»^ as from another world, calling upon the young men in our 
colleges and seminaries of learning, to go forth for the salvation of the perishing natioDs 
of the heathen world. They were addressed to the *' Society of Inquiry respecting Mis- 
sions, at Andover ;" but are equally applicable to every candidate for the ministry, and 
to every young man, whose duty it may be to prepare for the sacred office. They have 
Tain concealed among other letters of the Society too long. May they now be read with 
pious candor, and humble prayer, by every student, and produce the effect so ardently- 
desired by the writer. T. 

" There are among you, brethren, some who have not yet decided 
whether it be their duty to go to the heathen or not. To such, I can say, 
beloved brethren, I know how to sympathize with you. Such, for a long 
time, was the anxious state of my own mind on the same subject. But 
now it astonishes me, to think that I so long hesitated on a subject so 
plain. It was no doubt my sin, though perhaps somewhat extenuated by 
circumstances which no longer exist. When ray mind was first exercised 
on the subject, I knew of but one in the country, who thought of becoming 
a missionary to the heathen ; and he has not as yet, to my knowledge, 
engaged in the work. Besides, through all my inquiries, until I had de- 
cided on the subject, it was not known that any support could be obtained 
in our country. I bless God, that notwithstanding all that opposed, I was 
enabled to decide as I did. I verily beMeve it will be matter of joy to me 
through eternity. Should you make the same decision, brethren^ I have 
no doubt you will find the same satisfaction in it. 

"But you are not decided. Each of you anxiously inquire, 'Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do? Shall I go to the heathen ? ' Here his- 
torical inquiries and geographical knowledge are of little avail. The de- 
cision must be made in view of one single command, and one single f act ^ 
Jesus Christ, the God of our salvation, has commanded his disciples to 
' go into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature,' This is 
the command. But even at this day, there are six eighths of the population 
of the globe, to whom the gospel has not been preached. This is the fact. 
In view of this command and of this fact, how ought you to decide 1 

*' Eighteen hundred years ago, Christ gave this perpetual command ; 
and to quicken his disciples in the obedience of it, he gave them the most 
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consoling assurances of assistance, and promises of unbounded reward. 
But from century to century, so remiss hare been his disciples in obeying 
the command, so unwilling to go into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature, that, may we not with propriety, consider the Holy 
Trinity as saying, * Whom shall we send, and who will go for us ? ' Is it 
your duty to reply, * Here am I, Lord, send me'? This is the inquiry, 
and how simple ! What have protracted researches to dcr with such a de- 
cision? When the Apostles first received their commission, was it an 
extensive knowledge of the population, religions, manners and customs of 
the various nations, to whom they were bid to go, which led them to obey 
the command ? Was it a retrospective view of the former success of 
religion in this guilty world, or was it the prospect of an easy entrance 
unto the heathen, and a secure and comfortable residence among them, 
which made them so ready to go forth, at the command of their Redeemer 7 
No : it was their love to Jesus, and their reverence for his authority, which 
forced them to exclaim, ' Wo is unto me if I preach not the gospel,' as I 
have been commanded. It is when missionaries form their decisions on 
the same ground, that they eminently glorify Christ, and build upon a 
foundation which no storms can shake. 

'' I have been led to these remarks, from an apprehension that there are 
joung men, who are pursuing missionary inquiries in a too general way, 
with a kind of indefinite expectation, that by and by something may 
transpire, some further knowledge of countries or events may be acquired, 
or the subject may be presented in some new attitude, which will render 
their decision easy and safe. Any such expectation, it appears to me, 
tends only to darken the mind, and to confuse and enervate its opera- 
tions. 

" The subject is more plain and easy of decision at the present day, if 
possible, than at any former period. What has been found and acknow- 
ledged a truth in England, and in some of the other European states, is 
now found by experiment to be true in America. God has promised, that 
he that watereth, shall be watered also himself. 

" This gracious promise he has verified, by uniformly causing religion 
to flourish among nations at home, in the same proportion in which they 
are active in promoting missions abroad. The whole subject, then, is 
brought into this narrow compass : — ^The great mass of mankind have not 
yet heard the gospel preached ;— the standing command of Christ to his 
disciples is, ' go and evangelize all nations ;* and to prompt them to a full 
compliance, he gives the assurance, both by his promise, and its fulfilment, 
that by their exertions for the salvation of the heathen, they do most effec- 
tually labor for the salvation of their own countrymen. In this simple form, 
let the subject be viewed. In this simple form, let it come to the reason, 
the conscience, and the feelings of every one, who is looking forward to 
the gospel ministry. How can the conviction be resisted ? How can the 
decision be doubtful ? 

" Dear brethren, bear with my freedom. Placed as I am, in the midst 
of so many millions of perishing heathen, and knowing from the promise of 
Jehovah, (Prov. xi. 25,) ' The liberal soul shall be made fafr, and he that 
watereth, shall be watered also himself,' that your coming forth would 
tend to promote religion at home, surely I have a claim on your indul- 
gence. 

'* Allow me, then, to speak freely. To me, it appears unaccountable, 
how io many young men, by covenant devoted to Christ, can deliberately 
and prayerfiilly inquire, whether it is their duty to become missionaries. 
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and yet so few feel effectually persuaded that it is their duty to come forth 
to the heathen 1 It tends greatly to the discouragement of those who are 
already in the field. While so great a proportion of those, who examine 
this point of duty, deliberately decide that it is not their duty, to engage 
in the missionary work, what are we to think ? 

*' In general, those who excuse themselves from the work, must do it for 
general reasons, which would be as applicable to others as to themselves, 
and which would excuse those who have gone forth to the work, as well 
as themselves. Therefore, must not those men who thus excuse them- 
selves, think either that those who engage in the missionary work do 
wrong, or that themselves who decline it, do wrong ? 

'^ Here it would ill become the solemnity of the subject, to cavil and 
quibble, and say : ' What ! shall we cdl go to the heathen ? Then what 
will become of our own countrymen ? ' Let such quibblers beware how 
they mock the faithfulness of God. When thousands have gone forth to 
the heathen, and God has failed to fulfil his promise, that he that watereth, 
shall be watered also himself, or when he shall not have caused religion to 
flourish among the people at home, in proportion as they labor for the 
heathen abroad, then, and not till then, let the objection be heard. 

'' Some seem to speak as though a man must have some secret or special 
call, before he can decide in favor of being a missionary. If, on rational 
grounds, he feels persuaded that he ought to be a minister any tphere, and 
if he feels disposed to go to the heathen, I should think that no other call 
than this, unless in extraordinary cases, can reasonably be required. I 
have doubted whether I ought to be a missionary ; but it was for the same 
reasons, for which I ought to doubt, whether it was right for me to be a 
minister any where. 

" Brethren, you see that I think there are good reasons, why you should 
become missionaries to the heathen, and of course good reasons why I 
should desire it. Certainly I do. And I greatly long to see every one of 
you strenuously exerting himself to diffuse the same sentiments among all 
the pious young men in the country. 

" Form great plans, and execute them with great zeal and pray erf ulness. 
Every thing that can be desired, might be done by exertion with God's 
hlessing. Seize every possible opportunity for impressing the subject upon 
the mind of every pious youth. But I must stop. 

" Brethren, pray for us. May the Spirit of God be with you, guide you 
in all your deliberations, and make you the instruments of winning many 
souls to Christ. 

** Your affectionate brother and fellow-servant, 

" G. Hall." 

Note.— There are in the Uaited States, 1,500,000 members of evangelical churches. 
Supposing tlie average number of members in a church to be 76, it would require only 
one man from each church to supply the whole heathen world with one missionary 
to every 30,000 souls. This would be a number sufScient to place a Bible in every 
family, and with the aid of the press, and native assistants, make known the gospel to 
every creature. If, then, all the churches were animated with the spirit of Jesus Christ, 
could they not furnish men enough to supply the world with missionaries ? 

Again : suppose each church member to contribute $5 a year to purchase the Bibles, 
and support the missionaries. The sum would be $7,600,000. The expense of giving 
the Bible to every heathen family, in 30 years, would be $8,333,333 a year, leaving 
$4,166,666, which would support 6,944 missionaries, at a salary of $600 a year. If the 
number of church members should continue to increase in the same ratios as at present, 
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it would be, in 1837, cot &r from 2,280,000. Contributing, as before, f 5 a year, they 
would support 13,127 missiooaries. In 1842, ten years from the present time, the num- 
ber of church members would be not less than 3,300,000, and they would support 21,944 
missioDaries, or more than enough to give the gospel to every human being. The work, 
then, can be done. For who can doubt the ability of the members of the churches 
generally, to give ^5 a year for this object ? Almost any one might save it from the ex- 
penses of the table, or of dress, by the practice of a little more economy, or self-denial ; 
or might earn it by a little increase of industry. Christians pay much more for articles 
of mere luxury and fashion, than would be necessary to defray the expense of evange- 
lizing the world. T. 



COMPARATIVE STATE OF INSTRUCTION IN EUROPE AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 
In the July number of the Annals of Education and Instruction,* there 
are some interesting observations upon the condition of the literary institu- 
tions of this country, compared with those of Europe. The article was 
communicated to the American Lyceum by Mr. Woodbridge, the Editor 
of the Annals. The opportunities for the profound study of every branch 
of science and literature in Europe, are greatly superior to those in our 
own country. The princes of many of the smaller states of Europe, 
whose power or talents do not permit them to become conspicuous by their 
conquests or political influence, find a wide field for distinguishing them- 
selves, by becoming the patrons of the arts and literature. How striking 
and painful the contrast is in our own country, need not here be mentioned. 
"An unhappy jealousy," remarks Mr. Woodbridge, " exists against the 
attempt to elevate the standard of science and literature, lest they should 
be made the instruments of establishing a literary aristocracy. It is for- 
gotten, that even in despotic governments, the nation of literary men has 
e?er remained a republic" Another encouragement to the profound 
studies to which the scholars of Europe devote themselves, arises from the 
fact, that in many countries it is the surest ^ if not the only road to distinc- 
tion. The offices of state are assigned by inheritance or patronage, in 
such a manner that most of the community are forever excluded from the 
hope of becoming statesmen." *' But in the United States, the road to 
distinction and wealth, is through an active or political life. Every citizen 
is called upon to take a part in the political, social, and religious concerns 
of the community, and every one, who possesses high intellectual power, is 
called upon to an extent, which absorbs all the time and strength which is 
not demanded by the labors necessary for subsistence.'' At the close of 
the preliminary observations, of which we have given a slight sketch, Mr. 
Woodbridge presents the following tabular statement of the number of 
students in the universities and colleges of the respective States of this 
country, and of the principal nations of Europe. The materials for the 
former, were derived from the American Quarterly Register, and for the 
latter, from the Weimar Statistical Almanac for 1831 — a work of high 
authority. 

It is a matter of regret, that our government do not embrace in the de- 
cennial enumeration of the inhabitants, statements respecting the common 

* We take this opportunity to commend to our readers, the Annals of Education, as a work of 
n'eat and increasing value. Such a publication should not languish for want of pecuniai^ support, 
rfailanthropic men, in our towns and counties, could hardly render a more essential service to the 
cause ofeoucation, than by circulating gratuitously several copies, according to the population of 
Iheir respective districts. 
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schools, and the nuroher of pupils, academies, high schools, colleges, and 
professional schools. In this way, a literary census of great value might be 
taken, with very little trouble or expense. From period to period, it would 
furnish a most satisfactory exposition of the state and progress of literature 
and education, and materials for comparison between the several divisions 
of the country, and between this country and Europe. 

CoMPARISOir OF THE NuMBER OF STUDENTS IN THE UnITED StATES 
WITH THAT OF THE COUNTRIES OF EuROPE. 

The number of Jicademieal Students in the United States is here estimated at 8,476 ; 
Theological Students, 663 ; Legal, 88 ; Medical, not far from 2,000. They belone to the 
several States as here apportioned. For want of data, however, the Medical and Legal 
Students were divided among the various States according to their respective population. 



American States, 






European 


Countries, 






No. of 


Proportion 




No-, of 


Proportion 




Stud. 


to Inhab. 


ScoUand 


Stud. 


to Inhab. 










8,249 


1 


683 


Massachusetts 


770 


1 


792 


















Baden 


1,399 


1 


816 


Connecticut 


327 


1 


960 


















Saxony 


1,360 


1 


1,040 


New Hampshire 


241 


1 


1,118 


£ngland 


10,649 


1 


1,132 










Hanover 


1,203 


1 


1,303 










Bavaria 


2,693 


1 


1,312 










Tuscany 


909 


1 


1,402 










Spain 


9,867 


I 


1,414 










Prussia 


6,236 


1 


1,470 


Vermont 


186 




1,609 










Maine 


238 




1,611 










TJew Jersey 


193 




1,661 


















Wurtemberg 


887 


1 


1,731 


'South Carolina 


326 




1,789 


Sweden and Norway 


2,687 


1 


1,732 










Portugal 


1,604 


1 


1,879 


Pennsylvania 


688 




1,928 










New York 


986 




1,940 










Rhode Island 


60 




1,944 


















Netherlands 


2,998 


1 


1,979 


Maryland 


176 




2,564 


Sardinia 


1.722 


1 


2,420 


Virginia 


467 




2,660 










Kentucky 


249 




2,766 


Switzerland 


767 


1 


2,665 


deorgia 


173 




2,986 










Mississippi 


46 




3,040 










North Carolina 


233 




3,170 










Tennessee 


211 




3,246 










Ohio 


286 




3,290 










Louisiana 


46 




3,336 










Delaware 


23 




3,336 


















Denmark 


578 


1 


3,842 


Alabama 


84 




3,634 


Naples and Sicily 


2,065 


1 


3,690 










Austria 


8,684 


1 


3,786 


Missouri 


28 




6,003 










Indiana 


66 




5,101 


France 


6,196 


1 


5,140 


Illinois 


28 




6,624 


















Ireland 


1,264 


1 


6,767 










Russia 


3,626 


1 


16,466 


Seetiofu oft) 


te XJhited Si 


^ates, European i 


Countries, 


Eastern* States 


1,748 


1 


1,118 


England 


10,649 


1 , 1,182 


Middle States 


1,996 


1 


1,844 


Portugal 


1,604 


1 


1,879 


Southern States 


1,486 


1 


2,612 


Switzerland 


767 


1 


2,665 


Western States 


957 


1 


3,516 


Naples and Sicily 


2,066 1 1 


8,690 


United States 


6,185 


1 


• 2,078 1 


1 Western Europe • 


69,634 


1 1 


1 2,286 
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in reviewing this table, we shall perceive, that in accordance with an opinion 
often expressed, Scotland gives more of her youth a collegiate education than 
any other country in the world. Baden, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, fall 
little short of this standard ; and these are the only countries in the world, ac- 
cording to these estimates, which have one collegiate pupil for less than 1,000 
inhabitants. New Hampshire, according to the calculation of die American 
Qaarterly Register, is the only American State besides, in which there is more 
than one for 1,500; while in Europe, Saxony, England, Hanover, Bavaria, 
Tuscany, Spain, and Russia, all have a proportion greater than this. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that the Universities and Colleges of Spain furnish 
nothing which deserves to be called, a truly liberal education. Vermont, Maine, 
New Jersey, South Carolina, Pennsylvania, New York, and Rhode Island, com- 
posing all the Eastern and three of the Middle States, and one of the Southern, 
have one student for less than 2,000 inhabitants, in which they are rivalled by 
Wartemberg, Sweden, Portugal, and the Netherlands. Most of the Southern 
and Western States have from 2,000 to 4,000 inhabitants to a student. In this 
proportion, the lushest compare with Switzerland, and the rest with Denmark, 
Naples, and Austria. The most recent Western States have only one to every 
5,000 inhabitants; and still are placed on a level with France and Ireland. 
Russia, stands alone among the civilized countries of the world, and only gives 
& liberal education to one person in 15,000 of her population. 

As a mass, it would appear that the Eastern States provide the advantages of 
a collegiate education, such as they are in the United States, for a greater pro- 
portion of their population than England, or any European countries except 
Scotiand, Baden, and Saxony. The Middle States are as well provided as 
Wuitemberg, Sweden, and the Netherlands. The Southern States will com- 
pare with Switzerland in this respect ; and the Western States, with all their 
destitution, are as well supplied with liberally educated men, so far as numbers 
are concerned, as Denmark and Austria. 

The comparative state of Common School Instruction is very different from 
that of CoUegkte Instruction. In this, the United States have the pre-eminence, 
vhether we compare them with the mass of European countries, or select indi- 
vidual examples. The Edinburgh Review admitted many years since, that 
'The great body of the American people is better educated (instructed) than 
the mass of any European communiiy.^ The following table derived from the 
best sources, shows the proportion of children who receive Common School 
Instruction to the whole population, in several European countries, and \d> 
several of the United States, and furnishes statistical evidence of the truth of 
this remark. 



Pupil. Iiihab. Pupa. Ihbab. 

Wurtemberg 1 to 6 New York 1 to 3.9l 

Canton Vaud, Switzerland 1 to 6.6 

Bayaria 1 to 7 Massachusetts, Maine, ^ 

Prussia 1 to 7 Connecticut, esti- > 1 to 4 

Netherlands 1 to 9.7 mated > 

ScoUand 1 to 10 

Austria 1 to IS All New England, at) i * s 

England 1 to 16.3 least J 1 to 5 

France 1 to 17.6 

Ireland 1 to 18 Pennsylvania, New Jersey 1 to 8 

Portugal 1 to 88 IlliDois 1 to 13 

Russia 1 to 367 Kentucky 1 to 21 

It will be seen in examining this table, that the proportion of children, receiv- 
ing Common School Instruction in New York and the Eastern States, is greater 
than in any country of the civilized world. So unusual is the proportion in New 
York, tiiat Schwartz, the distinguished German historian of education, could 
scarcely believe it correct In Pennsylvania and New Jersey, whose destitu- 
tion is the subject of so much well-founded regret and anxiety, the mass are 
still better taught than in most countries of Europe better than in Scotland 
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itself; and even the Western States will soon have as much of common instruc- 
tion as France. Still we should feel, that the neglect which may be for the 
time, safe in a despotism, is ruinous in a republic ; for it undermines the basis 
of free institutions. 



NEWSPAPERS. 

In 1827, there appeared, in the United States, 25,000,000 numbers to 
11,600,000 inhabitants ; in Great Britain, 483 different newspapers and other 
periodicals to 23,400,000 inhabitants; in Sweden and Norway, 82 journals 
to 3,866,000 inhabitants ; in the States of the Church, 6 newspapers to 
2,598,000 inhabitants. (Stockholm, with 78,000 inhabiUnts, has 30 journals; 
Rome, with 154,000, only 3.) Denmark, to 1,950,000 inhabitants, has 80 jour- 
nals, of which 71 are in the Danish language ; 23 are devoted to politics, 25 to 
the sciences. Prussia has 12,416,000 inhabitants, and 288 journals and period- 
icals. (Berlin has 22^,000 inhabitants, and 53 periodical works ; Copenhagen 
has 109,000 inhabitants, and 57 journals.) The Netherlands have 6,143,000 
inhabitants, and 150 journals. In the German confederation (excluding Austria 
and Prussia), there are 13,300,000 inhabitants, and 305 journals ; in Saxony, to 
1,400,000 inhabitants, 54 newspapers ; in Hanover, to 1,550,000 inhabitants, 16 
newspapers ; in Bavaria, to 3,960,000 inhabitants, 48 newspapers. France^ with 
a population of 32,000,000, has 490 periodical works (G60 printing establish- 
ments, 1,500 presses; in Paris, 81 printing establishments, or 8S) presses). 
In Paris alone, containing 890,000 inhabitants, there are 176 periodical 
works. — As curiosities in this branch of literature, we may mention the news- 
paper established in Egypt by authority of Mohammed Pacha, printed at 
Boulac, near Cairo, and containing a report of all public transactions of con- 
sequence. February 21, 1828, appeared the first number of the Cherokee 
Phcenix, a weekly paper, published at New Echota, Georgia, partly in English, 
partly in Cherokee Indian. In British India six gazettes are published in tiie 
Bengal dialect 

The following account will show the gigantic apparatus of a London daily 
paper. The copy-right of the Times has been calculated at from £100,000 to 
£120,000 ; but it would be difficult to affix a correct value to such an estabiish- 
ment If it be true that the share-holders have sometimes divided a net profit 
of £24,000 per annum, the capital must be estimated at a much higher rate. 
Employed upon each morning paper, there are an editor, a sub-editor, from ten 
to fourteen regular reporters, at salaries from four to six guineas per week, 
each ; from thirty to thirty-five compositors in the printing office ; one or two 
readers, who correct the proofs as they come from the compositors ; a reading 
boy, whose duty it is to read the copy aloud, whilst the reader makes his cor- 
rections upon the proof; a printer ; and a certain number of men and boys to 
attend to the printing machine, and to take oif the papers as they fall from the 
cylinders ; a publisher and sub-publisher ; two or more clerks in the office, to 
receive advertisements and keep the accounts ; a porter, a number of errand 
boys, &c. The salary of an editor, upon a respectable morning paper, is from 
£600 to £1,000 per annum ; and a sub-editor receives from £400 to £600 per 
annum. Besides the regular reporters of a newspaper, there are several occa- 
sional, or, as they are called, " penny a line " reporters ; from the circumstance 
of their furnishing articles of intelligence at a fixed price per line, viz. 1^. or 
lirf. They are not attached to any particular newspaper. The aggregate 
charge for copy furnished by these persons forms a considerable item in the 
weekly expenditure of a newspaper. The salaries paid by a first-rate morning 
paper weekly, to its editors, reporters, and others on the establishment, do not 
amount to less than £180 per week. — Encyc. Amtr. 
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REVIEW. 

Church Psalmody: a collection of Psalms and Hymns, adapted to Public 
Worship. Selected from Dr. Watts and other authors, Boston : 
Perkins & Marvin, pp. 576. 

Poetry and Music, though reckoned as fine arts, are yet nearly coeval 
with our race, and have their seat deep among the original elements of our 
being. And they are capable, when skilfully applied, of producing so 
powerful effects on the feelings and conduct of men, that we may well 
presume God intended they should hold a prominent place in that economy 
of influences which he has appointed for the government of the world, and 
for the training of immortal minds for a better state of existence. They 
haFe been resorted to by all nations where oral instruction chiefly was 
practised, as affording the best helps in diffusing and transmitting whatever 
was deemed valuable information. History, laws, the knowledge of useful 
arts, have been reduced to measure, and set to music, and thus, in song, 
conveyed abroad, and handed down to after ages. And the reason is, 
there is something in this measure accompanied with music, which gives 
the subject greater power over the mind. It serves to arrest attention, and 
to obtain for what is delivered a more secure lodgement in the memory and 
the heart. Indeed every one knows that sentiments borne to the soul in 
tones of varied melody and blended harmony, soften and subdue resistance, 
make a deep and vivid impression, awaken new trains of emotion, and 
lead captive those who would not have moved at the call of simple naked 
truth. 

Fletcher of Saltoun said, that if he could be allowed to furnish the 
ballads of a country, he would ask no further means of fashioning the public 
sentiment. The principle involved in this remark is equally applicable to 
the subject of Church Psalmody. Next lo the Bible, and the discourses 
drawn from it, the psalms and hymns which we use in our acts of worship, 
fashion the religious sentiment of the community, and give a character to 
the piety which is cherished. Go to the thousands of our solemn assem- 
blies, and listen to the songs which make so great a part of their service, 
accompanied now with the organ's loud peal, and now breathed in soft 
whispers, and see the tide of emotion rising or falling, rolling in one direc- 
tion or another, in correspondence with what is uttered, and say if here 
is not a power of immense importance to the welfare of Zion. It has not 
yet received the regard to which it is entitled. 

Every attempt to improve this important branch of worship should there- 
fore be hailed as an omen of good. The improvers are benefactors to their 
race. Eternity shall show the happv results of their labors. , ,. , 

In the secular world, poetry and music have gone hand in hand in the 
course of improvement. But in the ecclesiastical department, poetry, at 
least in modern times, seems hardly to have kept pace with its sister art. 
While the church has a supply of music of a high character, there has long 
been a paucity of first-rate sacred poetry. The greater part of the more 
eminent English poets have not attempted anything— or very little—ot thw 
description. They have found other subjects more congenial, it is to be 
supposed, with their taste. Those who have attempted something, appear 
oaen to less advantage here, than in their other productions. As Johnson 
has said of Waller: " His sacred poems do not please like some ol his 
other works." And as he has said again, in regard to Denham s metrical 
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version of the Psalms of David: "In this attempt he has faUed. But," 
adds the critic, " in sacred poetry who has succeeded ? '* 

Johnson has given what he considers the reasons why sacred poetry so 
frequently thus falls below what it seems at first view might be expected. 
" Contemplative piety," he says, " or the intercourse between God and the 
human soul, cannot be poetical. Man admitted to implore the mercy of 
his Creator, and plead the merits of his Redeemer, is already in a higher 
state than poetry can confer. — Faith, invariably uniform, cannot be invest- 
ed by fancy with decorations. Thanksgiving, the most joyful of all holy 
effusions, yet addressed to a Being without passions, is confined to a few 
modes, and is to be felt rather than expressed. Repentance, trembling in 
the presence of the judge, is not at leisure for cadences and epithets. Sup- 
plication of man to man may diffuse itself through many topics of persua- 
sion ; but supplication to God, can only cry for mercy. Of sentiments 
purely religious, it will be found that the most simple expression is the most 
sublime. Poetry loses its lustre and its power, because it is applied to the 
decoration of something more excellent than itself — The ideas of Christian 
theology are too simple for eloquence, too sacred for fiction, and too 
majestic for ornament.'' (Lives of the Poets.) 

After all, it may be questioned whether this great man has not circam- 
scribed the operations of the sacred poet within too narrow limits, and 
thrown around the subject some difficulties which were the creations of his 
own imagination. What is properly denominated " contemplative piety," 
constitutes but a small share of the topics for sacred poetry. The field 
through which the heavenly muse may range, includes the whole disclosures 
of revelation. And what more magnificent and thrilling themes for poetrj, 
than many of those here opened to our view? What more inspiring than 
the visions which are here given us of heaven 1 What more affecting than 
the ravages and consequences of sin, in this world and in that which is to 
come ? Where can be found, among men, loftier exploits, or more heroic 
sufferings, than have been witnessed in many of the servants of God? 
And what in the universe beside, is so suited to move all the sacred 
passions of the soul, as the condescensions and toils, the sufferings and 
triumphs, of the Redeemer, with the promised glorious results of his media- 
tion? Nor do the more contemplative affections of the pious heart so 
utterly reject poetical modes of expression. True, they do not seek — 
especially those of a penitential character — do not seek ornament. But 
ornament and poetry are not always synonymous. Emotion and poetry are 
more nearly allied. And emotion is one of the very common elements of 
pious intercourse between the soul and its God. Had we room, we might 
show by many apposite quotations, that faith, and penitence, and love, and 
thankfulness, are capable of being uttered in poetry of a high character, 
and that poetry is a channel through jvhich they very naturally flow out 
towards their appropriate objects. These affections, existing in a vigorous 
state, constitute that very emotion fi-om which poetry takes its rise. 

The grand reason, then, why we have not more sacred poetry of the 
high character desired, cannot be that the subjects of religion do not fiirnish 
the material. It is to be sought in another cause. And that cause has 
been in part already mentioned. Many of the most eminent poets, it has 
been observed, have attempted nothing in this line. They have not em- 
ployed their talents in the service of the sanctuary. Some who have 
made the attempt, seem not to have been, from their own experience, 
sufficiently acquainted with the emotions of piety, to know how to supply 
them with the most appropriate language. They have written rather from 
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theory, than from feeling. And most who have written seem, while in this 
department, not to have put forth their energies, as in other cases. They 
appear to have felt that, as the subject was great and good, this rendered it 
of less importance to expend labor in setting it forth. Look at Cowper. 
Accustomed to write well on other subjects, and frequently too throwing off a 
piece very happily in sacred poetry, yet in this last he often seemed to feel 
that any form of expression would answer— that the excellence of his 
subject would make amends for the absence of all other excellence. The 
same was true, in a measure, of Watts. The piety of his own mind seems 
sometimes to have been satisfied with imagery, or an arrangement of words, 
which, in the case of other minds — perhaps less pious — operates as a real 
hindrance to devotion. " It is sufficient for Watts," says the critic above 
mentioned, " to have done better than others what no man has done well." 
Newton has left many pieces on experimental piety which are a rich legacy 
to the church. They breathe the child-like simplicity of his own spirit. 
Yet he has not a few of the blemishes above alluded to. Doddridge is 
chaste and pure, yet frequently somewhat artificial, and wanting in that 
tenderness and onction which many branches of sacred poetry require. 
Many others, as Toplady, the Wesleys, Steele, and James Montgomery, 
have made valuable additions to the stock of sacred poetry, each contribute 
log from the peculiar treasures of his own mind, yet no one furnishing us 
with all that is excellent. Our own Dwight has done some things in the 
best style. His different versions of the 88th psalm are of this description. 
That in long metre is one of the first specimens of pathetic expostulation. 

If the preceding remarks are just, it will be seen that we need not 
despair of having sacred poetry of as high a cast as is found in any other 
department whatever. The subject is adequate to sustain it,- and conse- 
crated talent can produce it. It will be seen, too, that, in order to serve 
the church in the best manner in this respect, we must not restrict ourselves 
to the productions of any one man. We must gather flowers from every 
^eld where they may be found. The psalms and hymns of Watts, were, 
for a long time, the only psalmody commonly met with in our churches. 
Bat a new spirit is beginning to show itself on this subject. Several 
attempts have been made of late to enlarge and enrich our body of church 
psalmody. Dwight gave a modification of it, with some additions, which 
increased the purity and elevation of its character. Worcester's Watts and 
Select Hymns is a valuable body of sacred poetry — more so than any 
which the American churches had previously seen. Another attempt of 
the same kind has given rise to the production whose title stands at the 
head of this article.* 

It is no part of our design to obtain a reputation for this book at the 
expense of others ; a crime which has been too often attempted in the 
world of poetry and authorship. As Orrery says: 

" Poets are sultans, if they had their will ; 
For every author would his brother kill.'' 

Rather would we say in the language of Denham, a little varied, with 
whom, indeed, this beautiful allusion of Orrery had its origin : 

'^ Nor is thy fame on other*s ruins built, 
Nor needf thy well eam'd title the foul guilt 
Of eastern kinffs. who, to secure their reign, 
Must have their brothers, sons, and kindred slam. 

We hope that every laborer who has toiled in this department, will meet his 
full reward. 

• Compiled by Lowell Mason and David Greene, of Boston. 
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It cannot be deemed unfair, however, to notice a few things in regard 
to the publication befoie us. Its design has been thus stated by the 
compilers. 

" It has been iheir aim and hope to make a selection of psalms and hymns of a highly lyrical 
character, in respect to sentiment, imagery, language, and siruclure; possessing suftcient eleva- 
tion and dignity to render them specially adapted to public worship on the SSabbaih, and possessing, 
at the same lime, such a variety of subjects and metres, and such a degree of simplicity, warmth, 
and animation, as should render them suitable for use in all social religious meetings, and in 
fjfimilies. They have aimed, also, to render the selection particularly copious in those classes of 
hymns which are specially adapted to this period of revivals and of religious benevolent institutions 
and labors, and to various important occasions." — (Preface.) 

The number of metrical pieces in the psalms is 454. The number in 
the common version of the psalms by Watts is 338 ; giving a prepon- 
derance, in respect to the psalms, in the book before us, of 116 pieces. 
The hymns in the three books of Watts, amount to 365. Those appended 
to the psalms in the compilation before us, amount to 731 ; making the 
whole number of pieces contained in this compilation 1,185; exceeding 
those contained in Watts' Psalms and Hymns by 411. 

Of the pieces, more belong to Watts, than to any other author. In the 
psalms. Watts is the basis, only he is compressed, to make room for versions 
by other hands— some of them of high value. In the hymns, too, the 
marrow of Watts is retained, only it is reduced into a narrower compass by 
the removal of unpoetical and useless stanzas which had fallen from him. 
And by this removal room is made for a great variety of matter, which 
every reader must pronounce rich in thought, and rich in poetic excellence. 
The arrangement of the hymns is new, and according to the order 
suggested by the nature of the subjects : a convenience which the original 
Watts does not afford 

Take the Church Psalmody together, the pieces are short. Three, four, 
five stanzas, is the usual number which they contc^in. This is an excel- 
lence. It is with singing, as with preaching: long performances tire. 
Short, and to the point, is the best rule in ordinary cases, in both 
employments. 

It is not to be supposed that the compilers have proceeded in such a 
manner as to please every body in every instance. In compressing Watts, 
they may have sometimes left out a stanza, which another would wish to 
see retained. In altering phraseology, they may have sometimes done 
what another will not think an improvement. Many of their alterations, 
however, all will acknowledge, are valuable. 

In regard to variety, both of subjects and metres, we cannot but think 
that the present book exceeds any other which is before the public. The 
design of the compilers has been to gather from every source whatever is 
most rich in sacred song, and best adapted to the various wants and occa- 
sions of the present interesting day, and to compress it into one body of 
convenient size for common use in our sanctuaries. And we think they 
have executed their task in a manner worthy of high commendation. 

We should not do right to omit, that there is in the lines and stanzas 
generally a mellifluous character, rendering them highly adapted to the 
purposes of musical expression. This is a point in regard to which the 
compilers seem to have labored much, and they have evidently not labored 
in vain. 

Prefixed to the Psalmody is an index of first lines, and also an index of 
Bubjects succinctly and lucidly arranged. There is moreover in the preface, 
which is full of important suggestions in regard to church psalmody, a 
table of marks for musical expression, such as are in common use in the 
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music books, which marks are scattered likewise in the margin, by the 
side of the difTerent lines and stanzas as they are needed, through the 
whole work, so that they are ever present to the eye of the performer, ad- 
monishing him how he is to sing. Were all who compose our choirs 
thorough masters of music, and sufficiently imbued with its spirit, such 
marks would be less needful. Their own judgment and taste would guide 
them right. Under the existing state of things, however, some familiar 
directions for musical expression, such as are used in the book before us, 
cannot be viewed otherwise than as a valuable help in conducting the songs 
of the sanctuarj. 

In conclusion, we cheerfully invite those who may be wishing to supply 
themselves with church psalmody, to an examination of this book. In a 
number of churches, we understand, it has been adopted. We are not 
unaware that changes in church psalmody can be made but slowly. What 
has become venerable by long use, is not easily laid aside. And we rejoice 
that it is so. In this fact we have a safeguard to our valuable institutions. 
StiJl we cannot but think that all who shall acquaint themselves with the 
book before us, will find it of such a character that it may be adopted 
without any lo9s of important sentiment when compared with others, and 
with no small improvement upon most others as to purity of diction, poetio 
eiDotion, copiousness and variety of matter, and general adaptedness to the 
exigencies of public and private devotion. 



REV. CHARLES WOLFE. 



Few mdividuals that have possessed the various and exalted merits of 
Wolfe, have been so little known. One reason is, he loved and sought 
obscurity. But his character and example are eminently instructive. On 
this account they ought to be seen, that they may be admired and imitated. 
There are especially some points in his history, worthy the attentive regard 
of those who are aspiring to the sacred ministry. This fact is a sufficient 
apology for introducing a sketch of him into the Register. 

Wolfe was born in Dublin, 1791, and was educated at the University in 
his native place, where he took the degree of bachelor of arts in 1814. 
Soon after the commencement of his connection with the University, his 
intellectual character began to exhibit features of singular beauty and 
strength. As a classical scholar he attained a distinguished rank. In 
scienti6c investigation, though science was not with him an object of 
primary regard, his progress was marked by depth and strength. In the 
mind of Mr. Wolfe, we discover an admirable combination. There was 
finished eloquence, associated with solid robust vigor. He was a scholar of 
noble attainments, a poet of high creations, and a philosopher of remarkable 
acuteness. There was breadth to his views, and variety to his capa- 
cities and tastes. He perused and dwelt upon the Analogy of Butler, with 
as keen a relish, as he did upon the Paradise Lost of Milton. 

Thorough, far^-reaching investigation, was a prominent characteristic of 
his mind. He could pass over nothing lightly. *' The examination of a 
single metaphysical speculation of Locke, or a moral argument of Butler, 
usually cost him more time and thought, than would cjirry ordinary minds 
throogh a whde volume. The peculiar constitution of his intellect led 
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bim, rather to investigate the grounds of an author's hypothesis, and satisfy 
his own mind upon the relative probabilities of conflicting opinions, than 
to plod on patiently through a long course, merely to lay up in his memory 
the particular views and arguments of each writer, without consideration 
of their importance or foundation." , 

But in connection with these high endowments, and extensive acquisi- 
tions, there existed a most lovely modesty, an instinctive shrinking from the 
notice and applause of the world, a trait which I exhibit distinctly on ac- 
count of its connection with, and its influence upon his subsequent profes- 
sional course. Wolfe was the author of that justly celebrated ode, " The 
Burial of Sir John Moore.'' It was the production of his college days, and 
even then cost him no particular effort. Afler he had written it he threw 
it aside, under the impression probably that its merits would assign it no 
higher place, than the rubbish of his writing desk. It was finally brought 
before the public by accident. Soon it became extensively published, and 
•excited high and universal admiration. Inquiries were immediately made 
for its giiled author. For a considerable time, no one appeared to claim it. 
At length false pretensions were avowed. But whilst the honor of the pro- 
duction was greedily caught at by ambitious deceivers, the real and unpre- 
tending author reposed in the obscurity he loved. He said nothing, and he 
seemed not to care who bore away the credit of his productions, if they 
would leave him in quietness. Here we see the man. And the same 
humble, admirable spirit shone out with a still brighter lustre in the minister 
of Jesus. 

In 1817 he received ordination. It appeared to be a sincere consecra- 
tion. He evidently at that time brought his talents and acquisitions, and 
laid them all at the feet of his divine Master. As a preacher of the gospel, 
he ever exhibited the spirit of the gospel. He sought not great things for 
himself. He was ready to go where his Lord should call him. To the 
high or to the low, to the rich or to the poor, he was willing to administer 
the truths and the consolations of the gospel. 

He was finally settled in Castle Caulfield, the principal village of the 
parish of Donoughmore, with a large charge, scattered over an extensive 
region of wild hilly country, abounding in bogs and trackless wastes. The 
people were mostly poor and uncultivated. None of them, he says, rose so 
high as the class of gentlemen, but there is a good number of a respectable 
description. The greater part, however, were in the lower walks of life. 
To them he cheerfully devoted his time and talents. Amongst them he 
most faithfully labored till disease compelled him to retire. His character 
as a minister, was peculiarly pleasing and instructive. 

True Christian sel^denial constituted the most valuable and prominent 
trait. It was impressively exhibited from the commencement to the com- 
pletion of his course. For the welfare of souls, he was willing to forego 
the dearest temporal comforts. If he could but win souls, he was content 
to be wretchedly poor. If he could but lead others to a building of God, 
an house not made with hands eternal in the heavens, he would cheerfully 
submit to the meanest and most inadequate accommodations. Such were 
his accommodations in the field of his labor. " He seldom thought," says 
his biographer, "of providing a regular meal; and his humble cottage 
exhibited every appearance of the neglect of the ordinary comforts of life. 
A few straggling rush-bottomed chairs, piled up with his books, a small 
rickety table before the fire place, covered with parish memoranda, and 
two trunks contain^g all his papers — ^serving at the same time to cover 
the broken parts of the floor— constituted all the furniture of the sitting. 
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room. The mouldy walls of the closet in which he slept were hanging 
with loose folds of damp paper." 

But this is not all. We find in his history still higher exercises of this 
stern Christian virtue. I refer to his readiness (o abandon his fond literary 
pursuits, and the cherishedpleasuresof refined intellectual society. Though 
his relish for these things was intensely strong, he did not indulge it at the 
expense of conscience and of duty. He chose rather the pleasure of doing 
good, and cheerfully withdrew from nearly every source of intellectual and 
social gratification. 

Herein his example speaks with a lovely and impressive force. Wolfe 
has Dobly led the way, from the hall of science, from a proud standing on 
the heights of literature, into the field of humble obscure ministerial labor. 
Here we see a man of the most finished cultivation, cheerfully coming 
down to what are deemed the mean and the vulgar, that he might enlighten 
and bless them. This surely partakes of the spirit of Him, who, to save 
the lost, laid aside the glories of heaven, took upon Him the form of a 
servant, and became obedient unto death. It is a spirit which must be 
more generally and largely imbibed, before this dark and guilty world will 
be blessed with the beams of truth and salvation. It is a wrong idea, and 
ought to be reprobated and abandoned, that the more learned and eloquent 
of our candidates for the sacred ofiice, must devote their powers exclusively 
to the gratification and improvement of the wealthy and cultivated societies, 
whilst those of smaller resources and less brilliant address, must perform 
their ministry with those who cannot appreciate these higher endowments. 
The present is no time for such a sentiment to prevail and exert an in- 
fluence. It is a time of enterprise. We live in a depraved world, which 
must be converted. Men of strength must take hold of this work and push 
it in all its departments. They must take the torch of truth and plunge 
into the gross darkness which settles upon such multitudes of the people. 
Paul did not stay at Rome, nor at Corinth, nor at Athens. If he had, 
millions now in glory might have been wailing in the pit. 

Wolfe is an example of pleasing success. In his ministry it is seen that 
a man of eminent learning and taste may labor with great advantage and 
blessed results amongst a plain unlettered people. It is sometimes said, and 
more frequently thought, that men of but little intellectual furniture will do 
as well if not better amongst the chaotic and uncultivated materials of 
common life, than those who have had a more thorough mental training. 

The experiment of Wolfe constitutes a perfect refutation of this most 
absurd idea. If we follow him in his labors, we find no situation in which 
bis thorough intellectual discipline proved an injury, or an embarrassment. 
His learning did not chill his piety ; this was warm and practical. It was 
benevolent and disinterested. He loved the souls of men. He sought not 
theirs, but them. His learning did not make him lofty and arrogant in 
his bearing. He was affable, affectionate, and condescending to the 
last degree. He could come down to the humblest of his flock, adopt 
himself perfectly to their capacities, and enter roost kindly into their 
sympathies. " The lower classes of the people," says his biographer, 
" were much engaged by the affectionate and the simple earnestness of his 
deportment toward them. In his conversations with the plain farmer, and 
the humble laborer, he usually laid his hands upon their shoulder, or 
caught them by the arm', and while he was insinuating his arguments, or 
enforcing his appeals, with all the variety of simple illustrations which a 
prolific fancy could supply, he fastened an anxious eye upon the coun- 
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tenance of the person be was addressing, as if eagerly waiting some gleam 
of intelligence to show that he was understood and felt. 

His learning did not render his pulpit ministrations abstruse and unin- 
telligible to the common mind. They were plain, fervent, and acceptable. 
It is an unfounded notion that a person of high and thorough cultivation, 
roust necessarily be above the comprehension of those who have had but 
few advantages of education. Thorough discipline is the very thing which 
will enable a minister to be entirely intelligible to the more ignorant of his 
hearers. His' conceptions of truth will be clear, and his manner of com- 
municating it distinct and simple. He will understand mind in all its 
states, and on this account he will be enabled to adapt himself to the 
meanest capacities. It is the direct tendency of a thorough discipline to 
reduce a person to simplicity. A mature scholar can come down naturally 
and easily. He is not afraid to hazard his reputation by being a plain 
common-sense man, who thinks and talks like other men. 

This was the case with Wolfe. With all his learning and refinement, 
he was lucid and simple as childhood in his communications. The mean- 
est of his flock understood and felt the power of his instructions. 

Wolfe was diligent in the duties of his holy calling. He appeared to 
watch for souls as one that must give account. He was faithful and active in 
pastoral visitation. In connection with this, he cherished a deep sense of the 
importance of close study. He made his preparations for the pulpit, under 
an oppressive sense of responsibility. Every sentence was recorded with 
care, because it was to exert an influence on the destiny of souls. By this 
carefulness he rendered his addresses simple, pointed, and impassioned. 
He looked at and dwelt upon the truth, until by its action his feelings were 
warmed and elevated ; until his heart was so full of it, that it poured forth 
its warnings and persuasions with a subduing effect. 

I have alluded to the success of the ministry of Wolfe. He was success- 
ful in two respects. His labors were beneficial to his own soul, and to the 
souls of many of his people. There is danger that the spiritual interests of 
a preacher will suffer on account of his very intimacy with religion. Re- 
ligion sometimes becomes a profession instead of a personal concern. It 
becomes a profession to pray, and warn the impenitent. The consequence 
is, truth is sometimes coldly regarded, and coldly presented. Not so in 
the case of the honest, faithful minister. Not so with Wolfe, When he 
became a preacher, his Christian character received a strong and blessed 
impulse. His professional intimacy with religion was the means of a more 
rapid advance in holiness. The more he dwelt upon the realities of reve- 
lation, and the more he urged them upon the attention of his people, the 
deeper the hold they had of his own heart. The more he preached Christ, 
the more of his spirit did he receive, the more of his image did he reflect. 
The influence of a ministry conducted in this spirit, will be felt in the 
hearts of those who are the objects of it. God will certainly bless it. God 
did bless the ministry of Wolfe. Many in the course of it were awakened 
more seriously to regard the concerns of eternity. The sanctuary, before 
neglected to a great extent, became thronged by those who were eager for 
the words of eternal life. There, words distilled with sweet and solemn 
persuasion from this devoted preacher's lips. They reached the hearts of 
many, and became there, through the Spirit's agency, the words of life and 
salvation. Numbers through the instrumentality of Wolfe, it is believed, 
will sing and triumph to eternity. 

Though useful, his ministry was short In the spring of 1824, after a 
season of most exhausting labor in his scattered parish, which disease had 
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been desolating, his own constitution exhibited symptoms of being seriously 
affected. His complaints were pulmonary. It was judged advisable that he 
should retire from the arduous duties of his station. He consented with 
the extremest reluctance. His people loved him with ardent affection. 

But the measures employed to save an invaluable life, were unavailing. 
God in his wisdom had deteruiined, not to lay him aside, but to remove 
him, as we believe, to a more exalted sphere of usefulness. We are too 
apt to think, when our pillars are struck down and borne away, that God 
has no other temple to be sustained, and adorned; than the one his grace 
is rearing in this present world. 

Wolfe lingered till the 2lst of Feb. 1823, when he expired. His end 
was peace. His trust was in the Saviour ; his treasure and his affections 
in heaven. He had no fear, for he knew in whom he had believed. 
" Close this eye," said he to a friend, " the other is closed already," and 
shortly his spirit was in another scene. Surely may we join in his dying 
exclamation, '' Thou, O God, will keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on thee." 

How blessed the termination of the devoted Christian's course. Examples 
are multiplying of the Saviour's faithfulness to those who faithfully serve 
him in the toils and trials of his kingdom. Evarts and Cornelius have 
added their testimony with a thrilling effect. There is a moral sublimity 
in the dying scenes of such men, which throws into insignificance the 
deified departure of those who like Nelson fall amid the achievements of 
worldly glory. There is an admonition too in these repeated strokes of 
the destroyer. God can spare from this field his most efficient servants. 
Usefulness is no shield against the shafls of death. We who preach are 
dying ministers of dying people. We stand at the entrance of eternity. 
Frequently are we summoned down to the shores of that ocean to see some 
member of our charge launch away upon its dark and fearful bosom. Soon 
we must go afler them, and meet them at the tribunal of omniscient 
judgment. Happy if we then find that our duties were done. What 
motives we have to diligence, what calls to effort. What bright examples 
allure us in the path of benevolent activity. Let us then be followers oC 
them who through faith and patience inherit the promises. 



STUDY OF GREEK LrPERATURE. 

(Continued from-pAge S90,yol. IV.) 

Gkc£1e literature should be studied for the knowledge and practical mastery 
of our own native tongue. A philosophical knowledge of English is impossible, 
without acquaintance with a langaage from which more than fourteen hundred 
words arc immediately derived, and if we trace etymologies through the Latin, 
nearly forty thousand. It is also impossible to know the compass and depth of 
English literature, without being scholars in Greek. The revival of classical 
literatUFe, as if " coming to create new worlds," reduced the unformed inteJ- 
lectual waste to order and beauty through all Europe : it was the providence of 
God that commanded it, and forthwith light 

Sprung from the deep, and from her native Ea«t 
To journey through the airy gloom began.* 

* F^nlui Lanffias, who lived iti the fifteenth century, dates the arrival of Manuel Chrysoloras in Italj. 
with the Greek Teaming, in 13Q9. In 1470, George Tifernai first Uught Greek in Paris. Erasmus learned 
it at Pkris, and translated the Hecuba of Euripides, and much of Luean, and Oasa^s Grammar, expreaily 
'ntplarwallieeremaa ad studium Grecanfci Sermonis.'— " As if appointed to perform its emuloas part 
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But nowhere did it produce richer results than in England. The old English 
literature, the rich, massy architecture of the true English mind, is all Greek 
in its spirit. In habitual communion with Grecian intellect, the ruling minds of 
England, in the first era of her true greatness, grew to a majestic intellectual 
stature. The student of that age finds himself in a sphere, where his emotions 
are somewhat like those of Brennus and his soldiers, when they advanced into 
the midst of the hdl, around which the venerable priests and senators of Rome, 
in their robes of state, with white flowing beards, and the sceptre of office in 
their hands, were seated in silent dignity. Master spirits are around him, their 
aspect commanding and sublime, their dress heavy with the magnificence of 
former ages, their movements of a godlike majesty, their features shining with 
the expression of a great indwelling soul. At that time, the practical great 
men of active life, the distinguished statesmen, the ^reat lawyers, the men who 
ruled in commotion, were minds disciplined and invigorated by familiarity with 
Greek literature. Even as far back as the age of Henry VIII, Sir Thomas 
More, the noblest mind in England, was a proficient in its study.* 

(with the art of paintins) in the great theatre of public improvemeot, Classical Literature re-entered 
Europe at this period, in Us richest and roost attractive shape, and with all its interesting novelties', for, 
above fifty jears before the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, Greek literature was introdueed into 
Italy after an absence of seven hundred years. Spreading thence into France, Holland, and Germany, as 
that catastroplie multiplied its teachers in the exiles, whom every one pitied, and whom the great nobly 
cherished, and crossing in due time our channel into England, it establisned every where new habits and 
objecU of intellectual gratification. Studied even by the ased, (bishop Fisher, beheaded with Sir Thomas 
More, applied to it at tlie age of 40,) as it had been by the half-mnrronring Cato in Rome, it difFofled a 
taste for elegance of style, for discrimination and delicacy of expression and meaning, and for an aspiring 
philosophy of thourht, which was too stimulating, and oAen too rash, not to excite the alarm of the well 
lotentionad, and at last the enmity of those who, for selfish purposes, wished the torpid submission of the 
human mind to be its unaltering condition, and its contented degradation. As these studies spread, they 
were found to occasion distinction as well as gratification. The higher clergy delighted in a variety of 
attainments, and abandoned their pompous ignorance, to imitate in their own language the graces of 
Athenian elegance; while the powerful laity Iwcame as desirous to found and endow universities, as they 
had been in the preceding centuries, to build ohurchea and motM»tenmJ*—Tiimer'aJdod9rnHiatorff of 
EngtHnd. Book II. Chap. /. 

* The following passages from one of More's familiar and affectionate epistles, present an interesting 
pietore of his mind and heart His grandson introduces it with these words : 

**! set down hero a most excellent letter of Sir Thomas Morels to Doctor Oolet, which becinneth thus: — 

" As I was lately walking in Cheapside, and busying myself abont other men's causes, I met by chance 
your servant, at whose first encounter I was marvellously rejoiced, both because he hath always Men dear 
unto me, and also especially for that [ thought he was not come to London without yourself. But wheo I 
had learned of him that you was not returned, nor minded to return of a long space, it cannot be expressed 
how my great joy was turned into extreoie sorrow and sadness: for what could hap|ien more trovbleeone 
unto me than to be deprived of your most grateful and moral conversation, whose wholesome counsels I 
was wont to enjoy, with whose delightful familiarity I was wont to be recreated, by whose weighty sermons 
I have been often stirred up to devotion, by whose life and example I have been much amended in mine 
own, finally in whose very face and countenance I have settled my trust, and confidence of my progress in 
virtue. 

"I pardon you the more easily that you do delight to remain still in the country where you are, for you 
find there a company of plain souls void of all craft wherewith citizens do most abound. Wheresoever 
you look, the earth vieldeth you a pleasant prospect, the temperature of the air refresheth vou, and the 
very bounds of the heavens do delight you. You find nothing there but bounteous gifts of nature^ and 
■aint-like tokens of innooency. Yet I would not have you to carried away with thoee wmtentments, that 
you should be stayed from hastening hither ; for if the discommodity of the city do pester ]fon, yet your 
parish of Stepney, of which yon should have great care, may aiford you like delight to those which you now 
enjo^, from whence you may quickly return to London as into your own, where you ma^ find great matter of 

merit. There come into the pulpit at FauPs, divers men that promise to cure the diseases of others, but 

their lives do so jar with their sayings, that when they have preached a goodly process, they rather provoke 
to anger than assuage any sore ; for they cannot persuade men that they are fit to cure others, when them- 
■elves (God wot) are most sick and crazy, which causeth them that have abused sores not to endure to be 
touohed or lanced hj such ignorant physicians. But if such a one be accounted by learned men most fit to 
cure, in whom the sick man hath greatest hope, who doubteth then that you alone are the fittest to core 
their maladies, whom every one is willing to touch their imposthumee, and in whom that confidence every 
ooe hath, both you have heretofore sufiSciently tried, and now the desire that every one bath of your speedy 
return mav manifest the cause more evidently. Beturn, therefore, mv dear Colet, at least for Stepney^s 
sake, which monmeth your absence no less than a child doth for his mother; or else for London*s sake, in 



respect it is your native country, whereof you can have no less regard than of your own parents. Finally, 
although this be the least motive, return for my sake, who have wholly dedicated royaelf to your direction, 
and do most earnestly desire your return. In the mean while I pass my time with Grocine, Linacre, and 
Lilly; the first, as you know, the director of my life in yoi 
atuaies ; the third, my most dear companion. Farewell, and se 
Life of Sir Thomas More, by his great grandson Cresacre More 



your absence ; the second, the master of my 
1 see yon love me as you have done hitherto.'* — 
> More. p. 29—34. 
"The age did not present,'' says the modem editor of Mere's life,** at least in England, three more learned, 
more useful, or better men, than Grocine, Linacre, and Lilly. Grocine was many years older than More. 
He was the divinity reader at Oxford, and the first who taught Greek literature in that university. Lin> 
acre was the famous physician of that name, and had been More's tutor in Greek at Oxford ; and Lilly, who 
was nearer More's own age, was distinguished by his attainments in Greek literature, and his accuracy as 
a grammarian.'* 

Edward the VL was himself a Greek scholar, and in his reign it was ** that classical studies began to 
wpersede those of the old schoolmea and eanon law.** Turner, (Modem History of JEogland, Beok IL 
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He Walsinghams, and Raleighs, and Cecils, and Bacons, and Hookers, of queen 
Elizabeth's time, were knit to intellectual strength in this atmosphere ;* and in 
the degenerate age of Charles the Second, it was only the profound classical 
scholars of England, who preserved her virtuous literature from extinction. 
Among them, and in the age immediately preceding, were the greatest preach- 
ers and scholars that have ever lived : — Barrow, and Taylor, and Burnet, Clar- 
endon, Selden and Hyde, Stillingfleet, Usher and Boyle, Lightfoot, Leighton 
and Hall, Whitaker, Field and Donne, Sir Matthew Hale, John Evelyn, the 
friend of Jeremy Taylor, and the model of an English scholar, gentleman and 
Christian, Bedell, Hammond and Walton, Milton, Marvell, Bates and Howe, 
Henry, Cudworth, Owen, Newton, Henry More, Calamy, Reynolds, Bull, 
Wallisy Pocock, and very many others but little inferior to these reigning 
planets. The classical erudition of these men gave them a reach of thought 
and a grasp of knowledge, which make this age look back upon them with 
wonder. Barrow is an example of the union of Greek erudition with the exact 
sciences. He filled the Greek Professorship at Cambridge in Trinity Colleffe ; 
and when he was advanced to the mastership of Trinity, the king said he had 
given it to the best scholar in England. It was the men of classical knowledge 
and discipline, who grappled with the learned infidels, that at one period in- 
fested English literature ; nor would any other men have dared to attempt it. 
Ralph Cudworth was a man of such acquisitions, that entering on his * Intellec- 
tual System of the Universe,' the student's feelings are like diose of a traveller 

Chap. VIL) qa<itea Aieham on thia fact—*' that for oratory thej were applying to Plato, Aristotle, ao4 
Cieef», as the founuiaa of loqoena prndantia. That they ware familiarizing Iheinaelves to Herodotus, 
Thoeydidea, and Xenophoo, as the three lights of chronology, truth, and Greek eloquence. That the Oreek 
poets whom thev took delight in were Homer, Sophocles, and Euripides; the first as the fountain, and the 
two others as the streams, of intellectual diction and learned poetry ; and found these more fertilising to 
their ssiods than Terence and Virgil, whom thev had before chiefly read."— £n. Sid. 

"Sir John Cheke had been made by Henry bis Greek professor at Cambridge, when he founded the lee- 
tore in 1540, end greatly promoted the revival of literature there. Str. Cheke, 13—96. He read privately 
In his chamber, to those who would attend, the poets and orators above mentioned, and also Socrates, and 
PJato, and was preparing to add Demosthenes and Aristotle. Ascham's Toxophilus, p. 24." 

Lady Jene Gray was a lover of Greek. ** Never did the female mind more fairly, yet unassumingly, 
assert ita et^uality to oar own, in the attainment and use of both the dead and living languages, and in the 
eoaprebension and enioyment of their richest eomnositions, than at this period of their emulous cnltiva- 
tioa. We have the knowledge and authority or one of their ablest judges in our venerable Asnham, t» 

s-_»:r j-.:-*i e .u:- j:-.i — :.i_j -:-i f„ u.^ talents and acquisitions, when we find him deeerib- 

„i of sixteen, both the profundity of Plato and 'the 
eloquence of Demosthenes, and as being fond of the learned works of his German correspondent. It i« 



jastify our admiration of this distiagnished girl for her talents and acquisitions, when we 
lag her to his friend Sturmius, as mosterinc at the age of sixteen, both the profundity < 
eloquence of Demosthenes, and as being fond of the learned works of his German oorr 
more extraordinary still to read, that calling unexpectedly the year before at her father's \ 
when she was only fifteen, he found her in mr chamber, reading for her amusement the o 
in Greek, and so understanding it as to excite his highest admiration. She had then also obtained the 



powsr, not onlr of writing but of speaking Greek, and offered to correspond with him in Greek, if he 
would write to her in that language from the imperial court to which he was departing. Her master was 
Dr. Elnfer, whom Ascham highly praises for his ' bnmanitatem, prudentiam, usum et rectum religionem,* 
as well as for hb knowledge in Greek and Latin."— Mr. Turner inserts from the ' Schoolmaster ' of Ascham 
the fbllowiog curious account of her tutor. " Her parents, the duke and duchess, with all the household 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, were hunting in the park. I asked her why she should love such pastime ? 
Smiling, she answered me, ' all their sport in the park is but a shadow to the pleasure that I find in Plato. 
Alas I good folk ! they never knew what true pleasure meant.' And how came you, madam, to this deep 
kaowfodge of pleasure? and what did chiefly allure to it, seeing not many women, and but Tery few men 
have attained thereunto? ' I will tell you,' quoth she, ' and tell vou a truth that perchance you will marvel 
at One of the greatest benefits that ever God gave me is, that be sent me so sharp and severe parents, and 
so gentle a schoolmaster. For. when I am in presence of either father or mother, whether I speak, keep 
silence, sit, stand, or go ; whether I eat, drink, be merry, or sad ; whether I be sewing, playing, dancing, or 
anything else, I must do it as it were, in such weight, measure and number; even so perfectly as^od 
made tte world ; or else, I am so sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, voa presently sometimes with 
pinches, nips, and bobs, and other ways which I will not name for the honor I bear them, so without meas-' 
■re misordered, that I think myself in hell, till time come that I must go to Mr. Elmer. He teacheth me 
■0 gently, so pleasantly, with such fair allurements to learning, that I think all the time nothing, while I 
am with him. When I am called from him, 1 fall a weeping ; because, whatsoever I do else but learning, 
is fall of grk. trouble, fear, and whole misliking unto me. Thus my book hath been so much to me a 
pleasure, and bringeth daily to me more pleasure ; and more so, that in respect of it, all other pleasures, in 
very deed, be but trifles and troubles unto roe."— ^scAant's ScAo0<flMi«(sr,pp.37— ^.— Tliimer, Bo9k //. 

* Elisabeth herself set an eiample of Greek study to the nation. ** Her jnst and nperior taste led her 
ehiefly to the Oreek dassies: and of these, the great orators for her politieal studies, and nato for philo- 
lophieal eoaterapIatioB, appear to have been preferred."— Sharon Turner's Modern History of England. 
Book ILCbap. XVIL Turner quotes from the letters of Ascham the following passages. **The lady 
Elisabeth and I are reading together in Greek, the orations of JBeehinea, and Denmethenes oa the Orofwo. 
She first reads to me, and understands so knowingly at the first glance, not only their propriety of know. 
Ie4ge and sense, but ^so the cause of the contest, the feelines of the people, and the customs and man« 
nen of the city, to a degree which wocdd surprise yeu.*^— ** Your praetioe of uniting illnstrioas learniog 
with your high dignity," Asebam writes to Elisabeth, " I know was suggested to you from the discipline 
ef Plata* 
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who finds himself in the midst of an immense unexplored re^on, surrounded by 
huge fragments and colossal pillars, that seem as if they had belonged to structures 
of antediluvian strength and magnificence. The two sermons primed with his 
works exhibit a richness and originality of thought only equalled hy the extent 
of his erudition.* The best Scottish clergymen of that age were Greek scholars, 
and admirers of Plato. It is a remarkable fact, as showing for what sort of minds 
and hearts the Platonic philosophy has charms, that Nairn, the friend of Leigh- 
ton and Charteris, (and of a holiness kindred even with that of Leighton, as 
well as distinguished for his accuracy of style, strength of reasoning, and sub- 
limity of thought,) recommended to Bishop Burnet, when completing his theo- 
logical studies, among other works, the study of Plato and his followers, with 
the works of Dr. More. Let any man open the volume of Archbishop Leighton's 
works which contains his theological lectures, and he will there see the use to 
which a holy mind will put the invaluable treasures of antiquity. The puritans 
as a body were distinguished for their knowledge of Greek literature. The dis- 
senters in Baxter's time were so to a remarkable degree. Let any student 
open Howe on the Blessedness of the Righteous, and he will find the whole 
work infused with a Grecian spirit. Calamy's Lives of the Nonconformists, 
might be called in no small portion of it, a record of Greek scholarship. It was 
a period when the instructors of their children were great scholars. Dr. Gill 
was the schoolmaster of St. Paul's. It was a period, we well know, abundant in 
men of strong minds, profound erudition, and warm, deep piety. If a discipline 
such as the scholars at that time passed through, at Cambridge especially, where 
Greek erudition wa» held in the highest esteem, produced such a host of mighty 
minds generation after generation, — if, when antiquity alone furnished the prin- 
cipal material for study, there arose, under such a mental and moral discipline, 
illustrious scholars and philosophers, then, if we ever hope again to see a race 
like them, or if we would even understand their writings, we must ourselves 
return to Mhens^ and go through to some degree at least the same preparatory 

* Those of our readern who have never met with the works of Cudworth, will be interested in the fol- 
lowing extract from the " intellectual System of the (Joiverse.'* 

'^The will of God is the will of goodness, justice, and wisdom itself omnipotent. His will is not mere 
will, such as hath no other reason besides itself} but it is law, equity, and chancery; it is the rd iioVf 
or Ought itself, decreeing, willing, acting. Neither does God punish any out of a dftlight in punishment, 
or In the evil and suffering of the persons punished; but to those who are not Styiarot, altogether incurable, 
i(Kij larpetaf his punishment is physic, in order to their recovery and amendment: so that the source and 
fountain thereof is goodness to the persons themselves punished. But to such as are incurable, the punish- 
ment inflicted on them is intended for the good of the whole. So that this attribute of justice in God doth 
not at all clash with the attribute of goodness, it being but a branch thereof, or particular modification of 
the same. Goodness and justice in God are always complicated together; neither his goodness being fond- 
«ess, nor his justice cruelty; but he being both good in punishing, and Justin rewarding and dispensing 
bene^ts. Therefore, it can be the interest of none, that there should be no God, nor immortality, uoless, 
j)erhaps, of such desperatelv and incurably wicked persons, who, abandoning their true interest of boior 
^ood, have thereupon no other interest now left them, than not to be, or become nothing. 

"To be without a God, is to be without hope in the world; for atheists can have neither faith nor hope in 
eenseless m^ttter, and the fortuitous motions thereof. And thoush an understanding being have never so 
much enjoyment of itself for the present, yet could it not possibly be happy, without immortality, and se- 
4;urity of the future continuance thereof. But the atheists conclude that there is nothing immortal, and 
that all life perisheth and vanishetb into nothing; and consequently also, that thSainovla avimamcrov, 
i^appiness is a thing that bath no existence in nature, a mere fienient and chimera, or idle wish and vain 
dream of mortals. Wherefore it cannot be the interest of mankind that this hypothesis should be tiue, 
which thus plainly cuts off all hope from men, and leaves them in an utter impossibility of being ever 
fcappy. 

"God .is such abeinjf, as, (if he could be supposed not to be,) there is nothing, which any who are not 
desperately engaged in wickedness, no, not atheists themselves, could possibly more wish for, or dosire, 
{than that he should be.] To believe a God, is to believe the existence of all possible good and perffHstion 
in the universej it is to believe that things are as they should be, and that the world is so well framed and 
governed, as that the whole system thereof could not possibly have been better. For peccability arises from 
4he necessity of imperPect free-wiJied beings, left to themselves, and therefore could not by omnipotence 
itself have been excluded .j and though sin actual might perhaps have been kept out by force and violence, 
jet, all things computed, it was, doubtless, most for the good of the whole, that it should not bo thus 
forcibly hindered. There is nothing which cannot be hoped for by a good man, from the Deity; whatsoever 
happiness his being is capable of,«od such things as *eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor can now enter 
into the heart of man to conceive.' Infinite hopes lie before us, from the existence of a being infinitely 
food and powerful, and our own souls' immortality; and nothing can hinder or obstruct these hopes, but 
our own wickedness oS lifo. To believe a God, and do well, are two the most hopeful, cheerful, and com- 
CprUbla things that poisiblj can be. And to this purpose is that of Linus, 

*'B^nte9ai ^9^ mSvr', Inti ohK lar* oviiv "AtXjrrov. 
*F<fSia ndvra Qesf r^icatf koI iv^vvrov obih. 

Int. Syst, Vol. IV., pp. lSB~iM. 
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discipline, out of which those great minds naturally grew. If it were only for 
the multitude of quotations precious in value, and illustrations luminous and 
beautiful, scattered from the Greek classics through the oldest and richest part 
of English literature, we ought, even for this, to be acquainted with the Greek 
writers. These intermingled ornaments are like the hues in a chalcedony, or 
the clouds in a piece of polished marble, which constitute sometimes its greatest 
beauty, and which you cannot remove without destroying the stone. 

No other nation possesses anything to be compared, for its richness, to our 
English literature of the seventeenth century. It is surprising, that with such 
noble materials out of which to build up a strong and symmetrical intellect, the 
individual as well as general mind of our own age should be comparatively so 
narrow and misshapen. To what can it be attributed but to the prevailing 
neglect of the same discipline which formed those minds, and of the same studies 
out of which that literature so solemnly uprose, like a venerable Grothic cathe- 
dral? 

Th' ascendine pile 

Stood fixed her stately height 

Then too, the volumes of that literature itself are not aiudied ; they are not 
communed with habitually ; modern scholars are modem readers ; that magnifi- 
cent department of English mind is neglected ; to general readers its place is 
supplied by convenient abridgments of abridgments even of modern writers, in 
the labor-saving form perhaps of family libraries. The student does not make 
himself /amiiiar with the productions of the old English mind, he does not 
choose his companions, his moral and intellectual friends, out of them. Their 
contents are imperishable thoughts and principles, not facts merely, and it will 
not avail to take up a volume, read it cursorily, and then throw it aside to have 
the attention distracted by the trash upon a modem bookshelf: — they must be 
read, and reflected on ; they contain not mere knowledge, but wisdom. Their 
spirit must be taken by habitual communion into the mind, to interpenetrate and 
imbue it, and become as it were a part of the intellectual self-consciousness. 
They should be so studied, as to constitute for the soul an atmosphere of 
thought, by which it may become invigorated for original action, inhaling it, as 
it were, nnconsciously and freely, like the play of &e lungs in the mountain 
air. In such an atmosphere the mind groios^ its energies are roused, it feels its 
own power, and moves like a warhorse on the eve of battle. The feeling of 
excitement and exultation which powerful thought thus produces is discipline, 
discipline of the best kind : and tliis is the reason why the strongest minds 
have been the greatest classical enthusiasts. There are very few books in 
modem literature capable of affording such a discipline. John Foster, in this 
respect, is almost a ' PhilopcDmen, the last of the Greeks,' among authors in the 
English language. The works of our modern writers, beside those of the 
giants of the seventeenth century, remind us of the huts at the base of ancient 
temples, built out of the fragments that have crumbled and fallen to the ground. 
We have dwelt a moment on the noblest period in English literature. Passing 
from that to queen Anne's age, we remember Pope, Swift, Addison, Boling- 
broke, and in Bishop Butler one mind comes to view of a strength hardly 
surpassed by the most powerful in all preceding generations. From 1750 
downwards there was a succession of great scholars, whose intellectual char- 
acter was equally ripened under the influence of Greek literature. Among them 
were Lowth, Warburton, Warton, Bentley, Hoadly, Johnson and Parr. The in- 
tellectual character of Lowth, than whom England has scarce produced a better 
scholar, is one of the finest examples of the beneficial influence of this study. 
We need only look through his work on the Poetry of the Hebrews, to see 
how the depth and comprehensiveness of his acquaintance with Greek literature 
prepared him for this undertaking. Warburton, Lowth's antagonist, is another 
proof of the manner in which a powerful mind finds its congenial sphere 
amidst the literature of the old world, and the erudition, of which, in past ages, 
that literature has been the foundation. Sir William Jones is an additional 
example of the utility of Greek discipline. Edmund Burke, whose name we 
can hardly mention, without a feeling of awe in the contemplation of hia 
rirtaong character, possessed a mind imbued with classical leaming : the fruitai 
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of this early discipline are apparent in the comprehensive wisdom, and affluence 
of thought and diction, displayed in eyery page of his works. Coleridge's 
genius has probably been more impregnated with the spirit of Greek literature, 
than that of any other man living. In him are combined great poetical powers, 
metaphysical strength, original philosophical wisdom, and a learning both 
various and accurate. His mind is like the great natural caverns that we read 
of— the roof dropping with splendid stalactites, pillars of transparent spar rising 
in every variety of form and magnificence, the very walls of rock chrystal and 
hung with icicles of mineral petrefaction ;— of unexplored extent, and where, 
in one direction, there is a perpendicular descent sheer into the darkness, whose 
depth has never been fathomed, and which it makes the head giddy to look 
into ; but as you bend over the brink and listen, you can hear the restless roar 
as of a subterraneous ocean. Sir James Mackintosh, who possesses one of the 
most polished minds in England, at the same time that he is distinguished for 
philosophical acumen, was early imbued with the spirit of the Greek classics. 
The lamented Robert Hall — there too was an intellect formed and finished on 
the m\)dels of antiquity. He was accustomed, even till the last few months of 
his life, to recreate his mind amidst his labors and sufferings by the perusal of 
Demosthenes, Euripides and Pindar. It is to such men, (and we might greatly 
swell the list,) that we must look, to know the results, both moral and intellec- 
tual, of a ripe familiarity with the productions of Greek and Roman intellect ; 
and not to lazy, superficial students, nor to those whose taste has been formed 
upon modem literature exclusively, nor to those who have hurried through their 
classical course, as a man travels a fine country, half by night, and shut up in 
the mail coach, and then, at the end of his journey, sits down to describe the 
poverty of his tour. 

With the exception of Shakspeare, on whom was bestowed one of the 
/greatest minds God ever gave to man, the sweetest and best of English poetry 
is that which Greek scholars have written. Every page shows the power of an 
early familiarity with the treasures of antiquity. Spenser, that romantic and 
jiarmonious mind, grew up with Sir Philip Sidney under the influence of clas- 
sical studies. A greater than these, and after Shakspeare, it may be the 
greatest of all poets, was one of the profoundest Greek scholars that ever lived. 
He does not know the true power of Milton's poetry, who is ignorant of Milton's 
Greek. His genius, it is true, was baptized in a purer fountain ; it was familiar 
with the infinite, the eternal, the religiously sublime, in the poetry of the Bible ; 
his mind was nourished and moulded more by the sacred writers than by all his 
other studies put together. Next to these came the orators, poets, and histo- 
rians of Greece. He was wont to prepare himself for composition by the 
perusal of his Hebrew Bible, or of some Greek poet ; 

Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit : nor sometimes forget 
Those other two eoualled with 016 in fate. 
(So were I equalled with them in renown !) 
fllind Tbatnyris, and blind MoBonides : 
And Tireaias and Phineas, prophets old. 
Then feed on t hough u, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. 

He had ^ unsphered the spirit of Plato,' and held companionship with iSschylus 
and Sophocles and Euripides, and in thought and imagination was all fragrant 
with the richness of Grecian mind : his exquisite language was moulded on 
those ancient models, not less in its great strength in Paradise Lost, than in 
the lightness and harmony of the Allegro and Penseroso. Andrew Marvell, 
that rare example of virtuous patriotism, one of Milton's most intimate friends, 
And one of our best prose writers, as well as most pleasant poets, grew up 
under the same kind of discipline. Gray has been called the most learned 
man in Europe ; he was certainly one of the most finished classical scholars. 
The spirit of the Grecian mind pervades his poetry, so elaborately wrought, so 
pure in its moral influence, abounding in such rich personifications, such lofty 
images, and often such sweet thoughts. Collins too, that child of imagination 
jmd tenderness, was a superior Greek scholari as any man would judge, from 
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his ezqaisite lyrical productions. It would be pleasant to recall our associations 
through the whole compass of English poetry in an examination of this sort, 
hut it is not necessary. Watts, Young, Addison, Goldsmith, Blair the poet of 
the grave, Akenside,Home, Warton, Cowper, the youthful Michael Bruce, Logaa 
the author of that sweet ode to the cuckoo, Campbell, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Sotttbey, Crabbe, and Bowles — all grew up under the influence of a classical 
education ; and the loftiest of these familiar names are the names of deep 
Greek scholars. Is it not a little remarkable that the purest and the most 
valued of all English poetry should happen to be tlie production of minds thus 
severely disciplined ? Our best poets, and our wisest, most virtuous, and prac- 
tical scholars, are the men, let it be remembered, who in early life, and through 
the University course, lost much time upon the classics. It is preposterous to 
think of becoming a true scholar, even in English literature merely, without a 
knowledge of Greek. 

The study of the ancient Greek classics would prove one of the best safe- 
guards to the students of this country against modern degeneracy and a depraved 
taste. English literature is now evidently on the decline ; vitality may yet 
again be given to it from that old perennial fountain, if a single generation of 
students will but consent to withhold their minds from the influence of every 
day's companionship with the froth and luxury of modern bookstores, and give 
themselves to the same discipline which formed a better age, an age of such 
scholars as we have named. Unless this be done, erudition will soon become 
an obsolete term. There is an evident passion to avoid hard study, and obtain 
every acquisition at the least possible expense of thought The unparalleled 
advancement of physical science has contributed to this evil. The study of the 
physical sciences demands patience and skill in the observation of the external 
universe, it requires ingenuity in detecting the secret affinities and operations. 
of nature, but it does not turn the mind in upon itself, it does not tend to make^ 
a man iirwardly thoughtful ; it has a contrary tendency. He thinks rather as he ^ 
is led hy something which attracts his attention from without,, than as an inde- 
pendent being, advancing by a self-originated and self-sustained^ energy of soul, 
which does not resort to anything in the material world for excitement, but 
rises far above, and finds its connatural sphere in the spiritual world, amidst 
enduring psychological realities, in the examination of truth itself, instead of 
its external material results, in the discovery of imperishable principles, in the 
investigation of the relations of the immortal part of his being— ra sphere of 
intellectual activity altogether inward in comparison witli the physical sciences^ 
(which are the mere porch around the temple of real knowledge,) and as supe- 
rior to them in dignity, as the soul is superior to the body and the world it 
inhabits. The wide prevalence and success of physical science begets a prev- 
alent tendency to materialism, and multiplies those employments which belong 
to man rather as a creature of the understanding than as a being of pure 
reason, and in which the general mind of the age may work so busily as to be 
delighted with its own apparent activity, while in resdity all its deep spiritual 
energies sleep, its power of self-consciousness is lost, self-ignorance reigns^ 
heavy and undisturbed, and it becomes empty of thought, superficial, and indo- 
lent External facilities and helps to the mind are sought after; rail-roads,. as- 
it were, are constructing for the rapid conveyance of mind, the student makes- 
flying excursions, and all is hurry and confusion. This making of literature 
and science popular ! It is a specious thing, but after all, there is no royal road^ 
to learning. These family libraries, that contain the essence of all knowledge, 
sugared to suit the invalid and nursery palate! They are somewhat like 
modem carriages to take exercise and air — with the windows shut, the body 
reposing on cushions, and the springs so easy, that it is a continual impercep- 
tible swing. 

With the distaste for intellectual labor and profound thought, and the passion 
for making scholars by miniature cyclopedias, there is a prevailing and melan- 
choly carelessness in regard to style. The modern style in English composition 
is, for the most part, careless without grace, and rough without strength; 
unpleasant to the eye, the ear, and all the sensibilities of a polished scholar. It 
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is like the strata in geology called transition rocks ; containing a mixture of 
every thing, but nothing perfect, nothing definite, nothing finished. Precision 
in the use of language is fast passing away : comprehensiveness and depth of 
thought are becoming equally rare. The increase of newspapers and periodical 
reviews, however multiplied their benefits, has added strength to this evil. 
Multitudes write and print, without so much as the labor of a cursory revision, 
before they have formed a style, or know how to construct a harmonious sen- 
tence. Formerly it was deemed necessary to spend much patient labor on the 
expression of the thoughts : it was supposed that a production of the intellect 
was not worth less attention in the polishing than a piece of marble. Rousseau 
wrote and erased, and erased and wrote, and was never satisfied: and the 
masters of the purest English have been indefatigable in their patient revisions : 
it has been so with the best writers in all languages : it was so with Demos- 
thenes, and Thucydides, and Plato. The modern age has grown wiser, and 
this is all antiquated absurdity. A piece of statuary may require labor ; but a 
thing so subtle and delicate as thought, demands none ; the dress it wears is of 
very little importance. The consequence is that few compoi;^e with critical 
solicitude for the polish and accuracy of the language : the models of precision, 
energy, and beauty have passed away ; they belong already to a former age. 
No author now thinks of keeping a composition on hand to improve or per- 
fect it ; the untimely birth must be swaddled in haste, and the bantling tossed 
laefore the public. The nuUa dies sine linea is in one sense adhered to ; the 
fumum prematitr in annum is forgotten. 

Since it cannot be doubted that this evil exists, we ought anxioudy to inquire 
for a remedy, and one which may be applied to the rising generation. For the 
Attainment of precision in the use of language, and the early formation of a 
good English style, there is perhaps no discipline better adapted than the 
faithful study of Greek. There is a period, when the youthful mind, unable to 
engage at once in direct English composition, needs something which will 
gradually, and almost unconsciously, form it to the habit of thought and expres- 
43ion. For this purpose a better exercise could hardly be invented than the 
practice of translating from Greek into English, and from English back again to 
Greek. Familiarity with this noble language, continued in after years in the 
unremitted study of the Greek classics, will do more than anything else to sustain 
a pure and vigorous English style, to preserve its accuracy and symmetry, and 
to keep the mind from degenerating into habits of carlessness in the use of the 
English language as an instrument. A man familiar with those whose intellect 
was of such a stamp as that of the old Greeks, and accustomed to the extreme 
care with which they clothed, and the power with which they realized their 
thoughts, cannot but return from such companionship prepared to use his native 
tongue with greater grace and energy. The study of Greek teaches us to 
combine afiluence with accuracy of diction. It gives a man unlimited command 
of language, so that he can revel in its richness, and yet preserves him from 
indefiniteness or carelessness in its use. The Greek authors, (such is the intrin- 
sic excellence of their language,) even if they did not at the same time power- 
fully rouse the mind by their depth and power of thought, might be studied for 
style simply, not only without danger but with ^eat benefit. Lord Brougham, 
who is a practical man, whose name with many is of the highest authority, who 
has indeed done more for practical popular education, perhaps, than any man 
living, and who will not be suspected of undue veneration for the classics, 
recommends the study of Greek and the practice of translation from Greek to 
English for the acquisition of a good English style, in his inaugural address at 
the university in Glasgow. 

Instead of attaching too much importance to the formation of style, we under- 
value it, and are too apt to imagine that if the mind be generally well disciplined 
and full of thought, a good style will come of itself, and as a separate thing is 
not worth labor. But the truth is, a man's habit of thought and his habit of 
style reciprocally influence each other ; the manner in which he thinks will 
depend much on his peculiar habit of mental language, and Haa will be alwavs 
analogous to the style he has acquired in writing. It is impossible therefore K>r 
the mmd to be vigorously and harmoniously disciplined, unless it has acquired 
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a vi^rous, definite, and harmonious mode of expression. A man who writes 
loosely will think vaguely, and he is but half educated who cannot write in an 
interesting manner, or at least with clearness and simplicity ; qualities not to 
be attained without labor, nor possessed without command of the best language. 
To a well educated intellect, language will be a willing and graceful servitor 
for the conveyance of wisdom, imagination and feeling. But how often, for 
want of the habit of definite and affluent expression, a thought, which in the 
mind is a perfect ideal of intellectual beauty, loses all that grace in the attempt 
to pat it upon paper, so that its author, when he has given it a shape and 
locality, is mortified to discover that there is scarcely a trace of the freshness, 
originality, and life, which, before he sought to express it, surrounded it like a 
Inminoas atmosphere. 

If the influence of the prevailing haste and carelessness in composition, 
characteristic of this age, went no farther than the mere province of taste, it 
would not be so important ; but it does. It cannot exist long without destroy- 
ing all accuracy of thought and clearness of reasoning. Let a man make an 
em>rt to put a thought into a close, symmetrical sentence, let him do so with 
the next, and thus continue the effort, and he will find himself thinking closely, 
symmetrically, vigorously, ere he is aware ; his mind will glow with a self- 
origitiated excitement ; what he commenced with labor, patience, and perhaps 
despondency, will become easy and delightful ; unconsciously his thoughts will 
arrange themselves, as it were of their own accord, for the energetic shape he 
wishes to give them. On the other hand, let him begin hastily, impatient of 
labor and mental revision, and let him use weak, slovenly expressions, just as 
they happen to present themselves, and his thoughts, if he continues to think, 
will become difRise and indefinite. Accordingly, there is reason to fear, that as 
in the whole circle of knowledge, we are becoming external at least, if not 
superficial, there will be combined with this evil the loss of all accuracy in the 
mode of conveying ideas ; and the consequence must be that sophistical writers 
win flourish, the common reason be obscured, and the popular mind left a prey 
to doubt and perplexity in regard to truth. For diffuseness and indefiniteness 
of language are the congenid atmosphere of sophistry; — ^it flies the sunshine 
and the bracing air, but grows to rank laxuriance in a perpetual fog, " Truth 
is a naked and open daylight, that doth not show the masques and mummeries 
and triumphs of the present world half so stately and daintily as candlelight 
Truth may perhaps come to the price of a pearl that showeth best by day ; but 
it will not rise to the price of a diamond or carbuncle, which showeth best in 
varied lights, A mixture of lies doth ever add pleasure." 

As sophistry flourishes in the mist, precision of language is its best antag- 
onist, often its only one.* There are errors, supported by argument and 
sanctified by age, which must be approached, if we would not have them 
explode for our own destruction, as with an intellectual safety lamp ; like Sir 
Humphrey Davy's celebrated invention; in which the wire was of so fine a 
network that its meshes could not be seen, and though they surrounded the 
flame, and kept it definite and safe, yet they seemed a part of it, for the gas' 
within becoming ignited, the whole appeared only a globe of fire. Clear 
thoQght in a bright clear style is such an instrument Genius makes language 
almost as spiritual as thought ; their connection becomes so subtle, that we 
scarcely notice it ; in looking at the thought we are not conscious of its arbi- 

*<*On some futare occasion more especially demanding such disquisition, 1 shall attempt to prove the 
close eoanection betweea veracity and habits of meatal accuracy; the beneficial after-effects of verbal 
precision in the preclusion of fanaticism, which master* the feelings more etpecially by indistinct watoh> 
word«; and to display the advantages which language alone, at least which language with incomparablv 
greaier eaw and certainty than any other means, presents to the instructor of impressing modes of mtelr- 
Tactual energy so constantly, so imperceptibly, and, as it were, by such elements and atoms, as to secure w 
doe time the formation of a second nature. When we reflect that the cultivation of the judgment is a 
pomtive command of the moral law, since the reason can give the prineiple alone, and the conscience bears 
witness only to the motive^ while the application and effects must depend on the judgment ; when wo 
conetder that the greater part of our success and comfort in life depends on distinguishing the similar from 
the same, that which is peculiar in each thing from that which it has in common with others, so as still to- 
select the most probable, instead of the merely possible or positively unfit, we shall learn to value earnestly 
and with a practical- seriousness, a means already prepared for us by nature and society, of teaebtng the* 
yoaof miad to think well and wisely by the saaae untemembered process, and with the same never forgottea 
rasolu, as those by wMeh it ii tbnghtto qwftkatid conTerse."— JitoiTttyAia JUtiraHa, Fsf. Jl, n«. 10«— 1U7> 
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trary medium, and when this is the case, there can he no perplexity as to 
the meaning of the writer, nor any possibility that sophistry should escape 
detection. 

Whatever tends to correct our lazy, barbarous habits of haste and inaccuracy, 
and to make the common style sinewy and well proportioned, is to be prized 
greatly. In this light the discipline afforded in the study of the Greek lan- 
guage and literature is invaluable.^ We can find nowhere else such models 
of eloquent and strong thought in polished, accurate language. The Greek 
authors had no motive for writing carlessly, but every inducement to extreme 
and patient labor. The taste of their hearers and readers was so refined, that 
they would not have endured a coarse, hurried production, nor did the facility 
of the modern press tempt the mind to send forth its crude speculations to the 
public. The finished models we may keep constantly before us in their writings 
are of a value which cannot be computed. We can hope for none other such 
as long as the modern manifold temptations to hasty writing and printing are 
before the mind. There is almost as great a difference between a work that 
has grown out of the bustling spirit of this age, and a production of Grecian 
intellect, as there is between a landscape reflected in the ruffled water, where 
banks, trees, and skies, glitter an^d dance in confusion, and a scene of solemn 
imagery reflected in the bosom of a quiet lake. Why should we be satisfied 
with anything less than the perfection of English style, where each thought 
has its own pure atmosphere of language, that it seems a part of, and in which 
it is precisely defined as are all the outlines of a tree seen against tlie clear 
sky. 

That kind of labor which an author undergoes in retouching and condensing 
his own style, is in itself a discipline most salutary to the mind. It leads to 
discriminating habits in thought as well as language. Without it we cannot 
hope for extent or perpetuity of usefulness in our intellectual efforts. Had not 
Plato labored his language into music, he never, with all his richness of imagin- 
ation and philosophy, would have shared with Aristotle the despotism of the 
world's mind for two thousand years. The ancients possessed riffht views on 
this subject One Jmished man is worth a thousand ill-disciplined, grovelling 
ones. They thought so in regard to the productions of the intellect ; and the 
consequence is, their own productions still live, and exert on the world of culti- 
vated mind an incalculable sway. They mould the minds that are to mould the 
next generation and give a character to the contemporary age; for their 
influence is powerful, not over weak intellects, but in exact proportion to the 
comprehensiveness, susceptibility and strength of genius in the individual on 
whom it is exerted. Homer, and Plato, and Virgil are familiar intellectual 
friends and teachers, particularly to such minds as Boyle, Selden, Milton, Burke. 
And they made their productions, classics for the world, not without Uie severest 
industry. Demosthenes, we well know, is said to have transcribed Thucydiiiles 

* The followinsf descriptioa of the discipline, which Coleridge Bnd the boyi or hia class uaderweat at 
school, iQ England, will be read with interest. 

"At school I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a very sensible, though at the same time a very severe 
master. (The Rev. James Bowyer, many years head master of the grammar school, Christ Hospital.) He 
early moulded rav taste to the preference of Demosthenes to Cicero, of Homer and Theocritus to Vir- 
gil, and again of Virgil to Ovid. He habituated me to compare Lucretius, (in such extracts as I then 
road,)Terence, and above all, the chaster poems of Catullus, not only with the Roman poets of the so 
called silver and brazen ages ; bat even with those of the Augustan era: and on grounds of plain sense and 
universal logic to see and assert the superiority of the former, in the truth and nativeness, both of their 
thoughts and diction. At the same time that we were studying the Greek tragic poets, he made us read 
Bhakspeare and Milton as lessons; and they were the lessons too. which required most time and trouble to 
bring up so as to escape his censure. I learnt from him that poetry, even that of the loftiest and seemingly 
that of the wildest odes, had a logic of iU own, as severe as that of science ; and more difficult, because 
more subtle, more complex, and dependent on more, and more fugitive causes. In the truly great poets, be 
would say, there is a reason assignable, not only for every word, but for the position of every word ; and I 
well remember, that availing himself of the synonimies to the Homer of Didymus, he made us attempt to 
show, with regard to each, whf it would not have answered the same purpose ; and loherein consisted the 
peculiar fitness of the word in the original text 

'^There was one custom of our master whieh I cannot pass over in silence, because I think it imitable and 



worthy of iniitation. He would often permit our theme exercises, under some pretext of want of time, to 
aeouraulate till each lad had four or five to be looked over. Then placing the whole number abreast on his 
desk, he would ask the writer, why this or that sentence might not have found as appropriate a place \ 
this or that thesis: and if no satisfying answer could be returned, and two faults of the same kind 
found in one exercise, the irmvoeable verdict followed, the exercise was torn up, and another on iho 
•ubjeet to be produced, in addition to the tasks of the day.n—JBio^. Lit, VoL L p. 7-^. 
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eig^ht times with his own hand, probably that the vigor and condensation of his 
master's style might become the informing qualities of his own. Nor will any 
wise mind ridicule such a mode of discipline, remembering the powerful in- 
fluence of contem]}orary genius on susceptible minds, and the manner in which 
works that we admire become doubly ours, and enter as it were into the compo- 
sition of our own souls, by a record with our pen. Coleridge himself made 
upwards of forty transcriptions of Bowles's admirable sonnets, not merely indeed 
for self-discipline, but because in his youthful enthusiasm of admiration he 
wished to present them to his friends. Southey, who is in the habit of copious 
transcription, has recorded from his own experience, that a passage once written 
is worth twice read. One of the Greek historians tells us that Plato continued 
to his eightieth year correcting and remoulding the language of his Dialogues, 
and that after his death a note book was found among his papers containing the 
first words in the Republic put togetlier in several different^ways ; a specimen 
undoubtedly of the manner in which he elaborated the whole treatise. Robert 
Hall, of English writers, is a remarkable example of extreme care in the selec- 
tion and use of language — ^he learned it from me Grecian minds with whom he 
was so familiar. Though he used the pen so little, an interesting anecdote 
shows us with what discriminating power he mentally studied and polished bis 
own style. 

His sermon on Modern Infidelity was dictated to Dr. Gregory for the press, 
at such intervals as his health would permit, some months after it was preached. 
''During the whole time of the composition thus conducted, Mr. Hall never saw 
a single page of the printer's work. When I applied for more copy, he asked 
what it was he had written last, and then proceeded. Very often, after he had 
given me a small portion, he would inquire if he had written it nearly in the 
words which he had employed in delivering the sermon orally. After he had 
written down the striking apostrophe which occurs at about page 76 of most of 
the editions — " Eternal God ! on what are thine enemies intent ! What are 
those enterprises of guilt and horror, that, for the safety of their performers, 
require to be enveloped in a darkness which the eye of Heaven must not 
penetrate !^— he asked, " Did I say penetrate^ sir, when I preached it.^" " Yes." 
** Do you think, sir, I may venture to alter it ? for no man who considered the 
force of the English language would use a word of three syllables there, but 
from sdisolute necessity." <' You are doubtless at liberty to alter it, if you think 
well." ** Then be so good, sir, to take your pencil, and for penetrate put pierce ; 
pierce is the word, sir, and tlie only word to be used there." 

Professor Playfair, whose style is such a happy combination of precision and 
elegance, that it places him aJong with Hall, (to whose mind his own was 
kindred in its character,) in the very first rank of English classic authors, 
attained his excellence by a process of unceasing labor. An interesting ac- 
count is given by the former editor of the Edinburgh Review, to which Mr. 
Playfair was a frequent contributor, of the manner in which his style arrived at 
its present perfection. 

"He wrote rather slowly, and his first sketches were often very slight and 
imperfect, like the rude chalking for a masterly picture. His chief ef&rt and 
greatest pleasure was in their revisal and correction ; and there were no limits 
to the improvement which resulted from this application. It was not the style 
merely, or indeed chiefly, tiiat gained by it: the whole reasoning and sentiment 
and illustration was enlarged and new modelled in the course of it, and a naked 
outline became gradually informed with life, color and expression. It was not 
at all like the common finishing and polishing to which careful authors generally 
subject the first draughts of their composition — nor even like the fastidious and 
tentative alterations with which some more anxious writers assay their choicer 
passages. It was, in fact, the great filling in of the picture,— the working up of 
the figured ti7c/l, on the ndced and meagre tooofj that had been stretched to 
receive it ; and the singular thing in his case was, not only that he left the 
most material part of his work to be performed after the whole outline had been 
finished, but that he could proceed with it to an indefinite extent, and enrich 
and improve as long as he thought fit, without any risk either of destroying the 
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proportions of that outline, or injuring the hannony and unity of the design. — 
As he never wrote upon any subject of which he was not perfectly master, he 
was secure against all blunders in the substance of what he had to say ; and 
felt quite assured that if he was only allowed time enough, he should finally 
come to sav it in the very best way of which he was capable." 

We might say much more on this important part of our subject Especially 
in this country do we need an extraordinary expenditure of labor in the fcHina- 
tion and preservation of an accurate style, for a great portion of our literature 
does and must consist of pulpit eloquence ; and here more than any where else, 
there is danger of falling into indefinite modes of expression, though here, more 
tiian any where else, such habits are injurious. Want of discipline in the use 
of language from the pulpit may be the cause of errors whose evil shall over- 
spxeaa whole continents, and be felt individually and personally even in another 
world. Of all other men, he who is to teach the way of salvation ought to make 
it a nvitter of conscience to attain precision, energy and beauty of style ; and de- 
serves severe reprobation, if, having opportunity for such discipline as this re- 
quires, he neglects it through habits of haste and impatience of study. In this 
view nothing is to be more lamented than the want of early, fundamental, and 
continued discipline in the faithful study of Greek on the part of every minister 
of the gospel. We have become so accustomed to habits of carelessness, that 
we hardly know what is meant by a vigorous, clear, harmonious style in preach- 
ing ; and unless the evil be stayed by familiarity with better models, our whole 
literature will be dwarfed and imperfect through the habits of composition 
induced by hurried preparations for the pulpit, and not counteracted by the 
study of the classics in private. 

The subject of language is yet to occupy a much greater share of the atten- 
tion of the general mind than it has ever yet done, though in a new and more 
philosophicid way. As international communication becomes more rapid and 
extensive, the command of a greater number of languages will be necessary, 
and a greater definiteness in their use. This will be the case both in the mer- 
cantile and literaiy world. It is not impossible that the idea of a universal 
language, from being a mere theory in the minds of speculative men, may ere long 
be realized. The philosophy of language is yet to be fully investigated. The 
Bible is to be translated into all languages and dialects. And here we may 
remark in passing how dependent the science of philology has been for its 
progress on the progress of Christianity. Little should we have known of the 
Oriental or the Indian languages, had it not been for the efforts of Christian 
scholars, in the translation and illustration of the Scriptures, and the corres- 
ponding efforts of scholars excited by an intellectual admiration of the sacred 
nooks.^ Unless there be universal degeneracy in our intellectual pursuits, in 
proportion as the sphere of thought enlarges, and the interchange of thought 
becomes more rapid and extensive, its medium will become more precise. At 
least it is all important that it should. Nor will any be disposed to deny that 
the period for training the student to the accurate use of language is when the 
mind is comparatively ductile and the intellectual habits easily moulded, when 
language becomes thought and thought language, when the soul puts on the 
garments it is to wear through life, and not when the sinews have become irigid 
in one position, or confined to one class of movements, when va^ue habits both 
of thought and style are to be unlearned, and when a multiplicity of cares 
renders it almost impossible to make any acquisitions but what fall in the way 
of professional business. Nor can the philosophical mastery of language be 
attained more easily and perfectly, than by a profound acquaintance witn the 
ancient tongues, especially with that one confessedly the richest, most versa- 
tile, and energetic of all others in the world — the most like thought itself, and 
the best fitted for its pure communication. But such an acquaintai^ce must be 
habitual. It is a grievous error to lay asi^e the classics afler having once 
Studied them ; it is voluntarily relinquishing the benefits we are just prepared 

* The limUar remark maj be made in regard to the acceieioa of scientific knowM^ which haa reaultad 
from travels ondertaken for the illustration of the word of God. 8uch were the fraits of the great ezpe* 
ditlon to the East under the auspices of the celebrated Michaelis. 
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to reap. For the preservation of a good style, practice and repetition are. 
essential not only in personal effort, but in the perusal of good writers. Most 
of us have melancholy occasion to know how style degenerates by neglect or 
intermission of either kind of discipline. It mifht once have been pure and 
energetic, but it will not continue so without laborious use ; and when the rust 
does eat into it, so much of the best part of the weapon is destroyed. So 
hkewise its good qualities will of necessity degenerate and disappear without 
the familiar study of models of far greater purity and power than its own ; as 
awkwardness and rusticity will inevitably creep over the most polished manners, 
if the iadividaal be long secluded from polished life.* 

Eveiv educated man, having enjoyed such facilities in early life, and having 
still in his power such means of continual discipline in the old English writers, 
and in the volumes of Greek intellect with which they were so conversant, 
ought to blush not to be a master in the use at least of his vernacular tongue : 
yet how many educated men there are, who could not by any effort construct a 
truly harmonious and powerful English sentence. To be a master of English 
indeed requires no child's study, but a severe home discipline, a knowledge of 
logic and philosophy, and a wide and scholar-like acquaintance with other litera- 
tures and languages, especially with that of the Greek. No means within 
reach of the mind are to be neglected, that will contribute to increase our 
power over our native tongue, our skill in its use, our acquaintance with its 
great riches. As scholars we have great responsibilities in this matter. We 
owe it to our country, to England, to the great and worthy names by which we 
have been animated, the minds with whom we have been permitted to hold 
communion, not only to watch over and preserve our native idiom from degene- 
racy and barbarity, but to add to its grace, strength, and ajHuence, by our own 
habits of purity and dignity in its use. It is destined ere long to become the 
most important language in the world ; it is vernacular already over a wide 
extent of territory. Almost one hundred and fifty millions of the human race 
are under the dominion of Great Britain ; she has vast possessions in India ; she 
has a colony in New Holland ; and a settlement where the English tongue is 
spoken is now growing up under our own auspices in Africa. Under such 
circumstances we should guard with more than usual care against its corruption, 
and as it is to be the most extensive, we should be earnest to render it the 
most vigorous and accurate instrument of thought which human genius has 
ever had at its command. Shall we neglect so important a means of becoming 
acquainted with its richness and practical masters of its power, as is furnished 

*^DQe pbiloBophica] remarks, contained in Mr. Coleridge's dissertation on Wordsworth's poetrji are of 
great value, in conoection witii this subject. 

** It is noticeable how limited an acquaintance with the roastorpiffces of art will suffice to form a correct 
and even a aMasitive taste, where none but masterpieces have been aeen and admired : while, on the other 
hand, the most correct notions and the widest acquaintance with the works of excellence of all ages and 
ooontrieswill not perfectly secure us against the contagious familiarity with the far more numerous 
offspring <^ tastelessness, or of a perverted taste. If this be the case, as it notoriously is, with the arts of 
nosic and painting, much more difficult will it be to avoid the infection of multiplied and daily examples 
in the practice of «n art, which uses words, and words only, as its instruments. In poetry, in which every 
lioe, every phrase, may pass the ordeal of deliberation und deliberate choice, it is possible, and baroly 
poasible, to attain that tUtimatum which I have ventured to propose as the infallible test of a blameless 
style: namely, its untranslateabUness in words of the same language without injury to tho meaning. Be 
it observed, however, that I include in the meaning of a word not only its corresponding object, but like- 
wise all the associatiou which it recalls. For language is framed to convey not the object alone, bnt 
likewise the character, mood, and intentions of the person who is repreeentiRg it. In poetry it is practi- 
cable to preserve the diction uncorrnpted by the affectations and misappropriations, which promiscuous 
authorship, and reading not promiscoeus, onlv because it is disproportionaII)|r most conversant with the 
eompositioos of the day, have rendered general. Yet even to the poet, composing in his own province, it 
is an aiduous work: and as the result and pledse of a watchful good sense, of fine and luminous distinction, 
andofcompleteself-poBsession, may justly claim all the honor which belongs to an attainment equally 
diffieolt and valuable, and the more valuable for being rare. 

"In prose, I doubt whether it be even possible to preserve our style, wholly unalloyed by the vicious phra- 
seology which meets ns every where, from tho sermon to the newspaper, from the harangue of tho legislator 
lo the speech from the convivial chair, announcing a toast or a sentiment. Our chains rattle, even while 
we are eoroplainiog of them. The poems of Boetius rise high in our estimation when we compare them 
with these of his contemporaries, as Sidonius ApoIIinaris, &c. They might even be referred to a purer age, 
bat that the prose in which they are set as jewels in a crown of load or iron, betrays the true age of the 
writer. Much, however, may be effected by education. I believe, not only from grounds of reason, but 
from bavine in great measure assured myself of the fact by actual though limited experience, that to a 
yootfa led ftom his first boyhood to investigate the meaning of every word, and the reason of its choice and 
poaition, kigie presents itaelf 4a an old acquaintance undef now names."— ^lo^. Lit. V9U //. p. 105—6. 
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in rti« study of Greek and in a familiarity with the best models of style and 
thtflking in the productions of Grecian intellect ? 

Here we might mention the state of modern Greece as aifording a new and 
separate argument for the stdSy of the ancient Greek classics. " What," said 
Coleridge, "is Greece at this present moment? It is the Country of the 
lieroes iiom Codrus to Philopcemen ; and so it would be, though all the sands of 
Africa should txwer its cornfields and olive-gardens, and not a flower were left 
on Hymettus for a bee to murmur in." But Greece at this present moment is 
free *, and ere long its cornfields and olive-gardens may be nourishing a race of 
men, whose mindls and writings will be of a kindred stamp with those of their 
«ncient progenitors. Their language is constantly approximating to the ancient 
Grecian language, the dialect of Plato and Demosthenes, and with such an 
instrument xS thought, when the modem Greek mind is once enlightened and 
brought under the influence of Christianity, who shall set any limits to the 
advaficement it ttiay make, especially in psychological investigations ? 

[To be concluded.] 



SOUTH AFRICA. 

Geography and JVatural Divisions. 

The term, South Africa, is of course an indefinite one. By it, is compre- 
hended, in general, the British colony of the Cape, and the various countries 
and tribes North, to about the twenty-sixth degree of South latitude. The 
British colony includes the territory from the Cape of Good Hope, 30° to 34°, 
3(y, S. and from 18° to 28°, E. Ion. including a space of 120,000 square miles. 
The region from the Cape Colony on the Eastern coast is denominated Calfraria, 
or Cafferland. The people of this country were called by the Portuguese, 
Caffres^ by mistaking the Mohammedan term cqfir (infidel) for a national appella- 
tion. In a more limited sense, the name has been given to the tribe whose true 
name is Koussas, living on the confines of the British possessions. West of 
the Caflres, and extending to the Atlantic, is the country of the Bushmen, 
Corannas, and the Namaquas, all lying between the north line of the British 
colony, and the Great Orange river, except that a portion of the Namaquas live 
north of that river, and on the Atlantic coast North of the Orange river, and 
in the centre of South Africa, the Griquas reside. The region north and east 
of the Griquas and Caffres, fi-om the twenty-fourth degree of longitude to the 
eastern coast, and extending to the twenty-fourth degree of South latitude, the 
Bootchuana tribe inhabit, comprehending 90,000 square miles. 

Original Character of the Inhabitants. 
When the Portuguese first visited the Cape of Good Hope, they found the 
inhabitants rich in cattle, living in a comfortable manner, and possessed of 
sufficient spirit to repel aggression. It was said that they were remarkable for 
the excellence of their morals, that they kept the law of nations better than 
most civilized people, and that they were valiant in arms. When the Dutch 
took possession of the colony, the Hottentots seem to have been much more 
numerous than they are now. All the Hottentot tribes were distinguished hy 
the appellation of "The good men." Bogaert relates that during the first fifty 
years of the Dutch occupation, the natives had never in one instance heen 
detected in committing an act of thefl on the property of the colonists. The 
first that took place happened in the year 1700. The offender was discovered 
and seized by his countrymen, who brought him to Cape Town and delivered 
him over to the inhabitants. After having been punished by whipping, he was 
banished by his own people from the colony, as unworthy to live in it Barrow, 
and M. Le Vaillant, both very intelligent travellers, bear the most unequivocal 
testimony to the benevolence and integrity of tb& Hottentot character. Dr. 
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Philip says that he has never been able to discover from his intercourse with 
the natives, or from any otiier source, that they ever attained any distinct notion 
of a Supreme Being, or that an idea of a future state of existence had at any 
period prevailed among them. Africaner, the most intelligent native of South 
Africa who has ever been known, declared that previous to his acquaintance 
with the missionaries, he had no idea of a Spirit, Creator, or Supreme Ruler. 
By the God of the white people, he only understood something under that name 
which they might carry about with them in their pockets. Neither the Hotten- 
tots nor Bushmen have any word in their language to express the Deity. The 
missionary, Brownlee, says that the Caffrea have a word to express a Supreme 
Being, but none to designate a future state. 

Colonizaiion hy the Dutch. 
The Dutch formed a settlement in 1652. The site chosen was on the 
soathern edge of Table Bay, and the party consisted of 100 males. This 
number was speedily recruited by fresh arrivals from Europe, and the population 
has continued up to the present time to double itself within the space of 
about twenty years. Their weakness, at first, perhaps, contributed to confirm 
their peaceable deportment towards the natives. The Dutch East India Com- 
pany, under whose control they were placed, seem not then to have regarded 
the conquest or occupation of the country as an object wortliy of their atten- 
tion. It was considered merely as an appendage to Batavia, and a convenient 
station for watering and refreshing the fleets engaged in their eastern com- 
merce. Accordingly, for a number of years, the intercourse between the old 
and new occupants was conducted in the most amicable spirit 

Oppression of the JSTatives by the Dutch, 
As the colonists increased in number, and began to feel their security and 
strength, and the difficulty of supplying their wants by barter and fair purchase, 
their encroachments daily augmented, until they were no longer tolerable. 
Posts were formed in advance of the fort, and productive patches of land began 
to be considered as the property of the settlers. The Hottentots gradually 
withdrew firom the Cape. No limit being fixed to the extension of the colony, 
the number of farmers, or boors as they were called, rapidly increased ; and as 
they removed farther and farther from the seat of government, their trade with 
the natives began occasionally to be interrupted by disputes and quarrels. It 
soon became obvious that the very existence of the natives was about to be 
considered as subservient to the boors. The successive governors, either from 
weakness or want of correct information, were led, at first, to wink at the 
aggressions of the colonists, and finally to aid them in their enterprises. As 
early as 1702, a party of Dutch boors took by violence from a single kraal of 
Hottentots about 2,200 head of cattle, and 2,500 sheep, shooting, at the same 
time, several men, women, and children. The Hottentots were soon reduced 
to great indigence. Such of them as preferred famine itself to slavery, retired, 
vith the few sheep and goats left them, to the mountains, or to the most barren 
and uninviting parts of the deserts, acquiring the name of Bushmen or Bosjes- 
Bien. Others, who remained in the fertile territory, gradually lost their inde- 
pendence, sinking into servitude as herdsmen and domestics of the boors. The 
Bushmen, who had, for a long time, suffered with exemplary patience, the 
injuries heaped upon them, finding that no retreat could protect them from the 
cruelties of their oppressors, sought resources of annoyance firom the desperate 
condition to which they were reduced. The colonists, smarting under the 
retaliatory acts of the Bushmen, formed the project of exterminating them. 
Accordingly, about the year 1770, they sent to the seat of government Uie most 
vilifying representations of the Bushmen, accusing them of incessantly plunder- 
ing the property of the colonists. In the year 1774, the whole race of Hot- 
tentots, who had not submitted to servitude, were ordered to be seized or 
extirpated. The privilege of slavery was designed exclusively for the women 
aod children ; the men, whose natural habits disqualified them for the purposes 
of the colonists, and whose revenge was probably dreaded, were destined to 
The decision of government was followed by an order for raising three 
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tiMMMmdoeSy or military parties, who, under the command of field-comets, were 
to scour the country, to surprise the kraals, to shoot the men, and to divide the 
women and children among the different members of the expedition. The first 
party shot 96 Bushmen, the second took 118 prisoners, and the third destroyed 
142 Bushmen. This horrid system continoed till 1794, when the colony fell 
into the hands of the English. Hostilities did not cease for a day between the 
Bushmen and their implacable enemies, who considered the murder of a free 
Bushmen as a meritorious act The boors, when travelling across the country 
lor pleasure or business, massacred the natives as game or noxious animals, and 
it is not improbable that the numbers killed by die regular commandoes fell 
short of those murdered by private individuals. "A boor from Grai^Reinet, 
being asked in the Secretary's office at Cape Town, if the savages were 
numerous or troublesome on the road, replied, * he had only shot four,' with as 
much composure and indifference as if he had been speakinff of four partridges." 
Barrow says, in 1797, that he had heard one of these wretches boast of having 
destroyed, with his own hands, nearly three hundred of these unfortunate Bash- 
men. The effect of this system was to transform them from peaceable, 
contented, and useful neighbors, and visiters, into ferocious and vindictive 
enemies. "They knew themselves," says Barrow, "to be hated by all mankind, 
and that every nation around them was an enemy planning their destruction. 
Not a breath of wind rustled through the leaves, not a bird screamed, that were 
not supposed to announce danger. The numerous free villages with which the 
country had abounded had almost entirely disappeared, and the few miserable 
hordes who had established themselves in some of the districts, had no longer 
the power of choosing their own chiefs. The degradation of the Hottentot 
character was the necessary result of such treatment. A deep and habitual 
gloom and depression of spirits took place of -that hilarity, which had formerly 
distinguished them. Their indolence increased to a degree hardly credible, 
and they became more and more addicted to gluttony and drunkenness. For 
this last vice they were indebted entirely to their new masters. The very 
structure of their bodies was said to have shrunk, and to have lost its force and 
agility, and the whole race seemed rapidly hastening to annihilation. 

Missions of the United Brethren. 
An application having been made to the congregation at Hermhut, for a 
missionary to go out to the Cape of Good Hope, for the purpose of introducing 
the gospel among the Hottentots, George Schmidt, with the sanction of the 
Directors of the Dutch East India Company, sailed from Europe, and arrived at 
his place of destination, July 9th, 1737. He fixed his abode about seventy 
miles from Cape Town, but in the following spring, removed to a spot near 
Sergeant's river, where he preached the gospel, through an interpreter, and 
established a school. In the course of a few years, several Hottentots became 
the sincere disciples of Christ In 1743, circumstances rendered it expedient 
that Mr. Schmidt should visit Europe. He therefore placed his little congrega- 
tion, consisting of 47 persons, under the care of a baptized Hottentot On his 
arrivd in Holland, he had the mortification to find that the East India Company 
would not permit him to return. Various attempts were made by the Bretiiren 
to renew the mission, but nothing was effected for nearly half a century. In 
1792, three brethren sailed from Holland for the purpose of re-establishing the 
mission. They took up their residence at Bavian's Kloof, 120 miles east of 
Cape Town, where Mr. Schmidt had formerly resided. Such of the Hottentots 
' as remembered that devoted missionary, welcomed the arrival of the Brethren 
with great satisfaction. Before the close of 1793, seven persons were baptized. 
Many difficulties were experienced from the Dutch government and from the 
hostility of the boors. In proportion as the Hottentots became attached to their 
teachers, the farmers, conceiving their temporal interests as likely to be injured, 
became so violent as actually to menace the Brethren with death. The govern- 
ment interdicted them from building a church. In 1795, they were compelled 
temporarily to retire to Cape Town. The colony soon after snrrendered to the 
arms of his Britannic Majesty, and the Moraviails enjoyed a season of repose. 
The traveller, Barrow, who visited the Moravian station about this time, says. 
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« that these missionaries hare succeeded in bringing^ together into one society 
upwards of 600 Hottentots, and their numbers are daily increasing." 

Misnona of the London Society, 
It was a remarkable providence that the Managers of this Society were 
directed to Dr. Vanderkemp, as the instrument for commencing their missions 
in South Africa. He possessed age and weight of character. He had studied 
at the Universities of Leyden and Edinburgh, and had acquired a very distin- 
guished literary reputation. He had served in the arm^ of the Prince of 
Orange, for 16 years. He was one of the principal physicians and surgeons in 
Holland, and had become possessed of a large prope^. He was also a man 
of energy and courage. He reached the Cape in the beginning of 1799, in 
company with Messrs. Kicherer, Edwards, and Edmonds. The Doctor pro- 
ceeded to establish a mission in Cafferland, biit met with such virulent opposi- 
tion from the colonists, that he removed within the limits of the colony. His 
residence among the Caffres had impressed them with a high regard for his 
character, and prepared them to give a favorable reception to such mission- 
aries as might be sent to them in future. By the direction of General Dundas, 
the English governor of the colony. Dr. Vanderkemp began a mission on 
the eastern coast, at Algoa Bay. After the removal of General Dundaff, liie 
history of Dr. Vanderkemp's labors is that of one continued struggle to protect 
the people, and his missionary institution at Bethelsdorp against the measures 
of the local authorities of the district During this arduous struggle, he did 
not complain in private only — ^he presented his grievances before the colonial 
government ; and the following extract from a letter, written only a few months 
before his death, will show how little he gained by his exertions : ^ I would go 
any where to escape from my present situation. I cannot remain much longer 
at Bethelsdorp ; my spirits are broken, and I am bowed down by the landdrost 
Cuyler's continual oppression of the Hottentots." On the mornine of Saturday, 
December 7th, 1811, this distinguished individual was released from his vexa- 
tions and labors, and called to t£e joy of his Lord. It was very much owin? to 
his vigorous and persevering measures, that any missionaries were allowed to 
continue their labors, and Uiat unrespited slavery is not now the law of the 
land. Kicherer and other missionaries proceeded, in the mean time, in theic 
benevolent labors, and laid the foundation of several important missions. 

Further oppresmn of the JVatives. 
By the peace of Amiens, in 1802, the colony of the Cape was restored to ther 
Dutch. It continued in their possession till the 20th of January, 1806, when it 
surrendered to the British. The Hottentots gave the British the most efficient 
assistance in suppressing the insurrection of the boors, and vrhile the boors^ 
continued to be disaffected to the government, the Hottentots enjoyed the 
smiles of the British authorities. But when the boors, finding that the English 
were likely to retain possession of the Cape, became reconciled to their new 
masters, the services of the Hottentots were forgotten, and their interesta 
sacrificed. By a proclamation of the government, issued in 1809, the unjust 
claims of the farmers on the Hottentots were legalized, and their posterity con- 
signed to hopeless and interminable bondage. By this act, they were required 
to enter into the service of the farmers, for a definite period, by a written 
contract, and when that period expired, they could not liberate themselves from 
the bondage, but must immediately enter again into service. When a Hot- 
tentot complained, he was immediately put intopriaon, till his master or mistress, 
against whom the complaint was made, could be brought to appear before the 
magistrate (himself one of the farmers) and prove the falseness of the allegatiom. 
The Hottentot might be retained in prison, till the local authority, or the 
aggressor, if he chanced to be a favorite with that authority, was ready to hear 
the complaint In a great majority of cases, in which his complaints were well 
founded, he might be severely flogged for having made them, and be compelled 
to return to the service of the man, whose cruelties he before found insuppor- 
table, and whose treatment was not likely to become milder by the means taken 
to obtain redress. It was a state of things where one set of laws existed for 
7 
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'tiie rich and aaotlier for the poor. The Rev. I^. Philip in hk Refleaxches in 
Soath Africa, details a great number of cases of horrible oppressioD, under this 
odious system. He remartcs, that he has instances enough in his possession to 
fill a volume. The colonists were in possession of a large amount of country, 
and of numerous herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, and the services of the 
Hottentots were in great demand. By a proclamation of 1813, a colonist could 
claim any child of a Hottentot bom upon his premises, and who had arrived at 
the age of eight years, as an ^ apprentice " for ten years longer. The pretext 
for tMs unnatural practice was that it wajs necessary as an indemnification to 
the colonists for the support allowed to the children in their in&ncy, when it 
was a well known fii^^ that they resided in many cases in the huts of their 
parents, and were almost wholly supported by them. In consequence of oppo- 
sition made by the missionary at Bethelsdorp, in a caae of gross injustice, in 
which two Hottentot girls were deprived of their liberty, an order was received 
firom the magistrate, stating that no Hottentots were to be received into the 
institution at Bethelsdorp, without a permission in writing signed by himself. 
One of Uie most intelligent magistrates of the Cape Colony declared "that the 
proclamation of 1813, sealed the degradation of the Hottentots, and that it was 
one of the most infamous public acts that ever disgraced any country." Another 
intolerable burden was the tax, which was levied only on the Hottentots con- 
nected with the missionary institutions, and which amounted to two thirds of 
their entire wages for a year. 

ArrioaL of the Rev. Dr. PhUtp in Cape Twm. 
In 1813, the London Missionary Society sent the Rev. John Campbell to 
visit their stations in South Africa. He accomplished considerable good in 
reviving the hopes of the missionaries, and in establishing new missions. In 
1818, anoUier deputation was sent out, consisting of Mr. Campbell, and of the 
Rev. Dr. Philip. Mr. Campbell was to make a visit and return to England, while 
Br. Philip was to remain five years, in order, if possible, to secure the cordial 
co-operation of government in favor of the missions. Thy found the institution 
at Bethelsdorp m a most deplorable condition. It was in fact converted into 
a slave-lodge, and the people were called out to labor on public works fre- 
ftuentiy without any remuneration at all. Seventy had been employed for six 
months in the CafiTre war. All attempts to effect a change in favor of the 
oppressed natives, proving of littie avail, a commission was sent out by Parlia- 
ment in 1833, to examine into the state of the colony. Mr. Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, in April, 1834, moved an address to the Honorable House of Commons 
for copies of extracts of all correspondence relative to the condition and treat- 
ment of the Hottentots. The document in return to this address, instead of 
furnishing copies of aU correspondence, contained nothing but an ex parte 
statement by Uie Governor. In consequence of this failure. Dr. Philip obtained 
leave from the Directors of the London Missionary Society to visit England, in 
the prosecution of an object, which was dearer to him than life itself. On his 
arrival in London, he drew up a paper, describing the condition of the Hot- 
tentots, and the character of their oppressions, and presented it to Earl 
Bathurst, the Colonial Secretary. Not being able to excite sufficient attention 
to the subject to accomplish his purposes, he published, in 1838, an extended 
and highly interesting view of the history of the tribes of Southern Africa, the 
nature of the oppressions which they suffered from the Dutch and British 
£[overnments, and the remedies which ought to be applied. The representa- 
tions contained in these volumes excited great interest Wilberforce, Bux- 
ton, Dr. Lushington, and others, most efficientiy seconded the plans of Dr. 
Philip, and the result was the following orders in Council, which were issued 
on the 15th of January, 1839, and wmch had emanated, but in less decided 
terms, from the ffovernment of the Cape: "It is hereby ordered and de- 
clarei That all HottcAtots and other free persons of color, lawfully residing 
within the said colony, are and shall be, in the most full and ample manner, 
entitied to all and every the rights, privileges, and benefits of the law, to which 
any other his Majesty's subjects, lawfully residing within the said colony, aie or 
can be entitied ; and it is hereby further ordered. That it shall not be lawful 
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for any petson wUhm the said cdoiiy, to ivliom any Hottentot, or freeperaon of 
color hath been appreiitiaed, or to whom any such Hottentot or free pereon of 
colot, hath entered into any contract of service^ to detain or take ita execution 
the person of any such Hottentot or free person of color, for or by reason of any 
debt due and owing*, or alleged to be due and owing to any sach master or 
employer, by any such Hottentot or free person of color." Another provision 
dedarea that this ordinance cannot be altered or repealed by tiie Gtsvemment 
at the ..Cape, m^ aoch alteration or repeal shall have first been allowed by his 
Majestf, with the advice of his Privy Council. 

With this ample «Mi^na Chajta," Dr. Philip, in the latter part of 1829, 
retnmed to Cape Town. He had not been in the country three days, before he 
recerred notice of am action for a libel in the Supreme Court of the colony. ' 
The eSoTtB made to transfer the trial from that court to England were overv- 
ruled, and Dr. Philip was tried in the midst of local prejudice, and without the 
benefit of a jury, and was cast in damages of £200, and costs of more than 
£900l The friends of Dr. Philip, in England, immediately raised £1200 to 
liquidate the expenses of his trial, and a handsome surplus to be applied for the 
benefit of hia. famdy. But Dr. Philip had secured his great object, and he might 
ir^ bear the petty vexations of those who wore a " little brief authority.'' His 
mccesa has been complete. A supreme court, widi independent judges, has 
been established, and the trial by jnry has been introduced. The joy of the 
d^vered Hottentots was unbounded. Dr. Philip, wherever he went, was 
greeted with their artless and aifecling testimonials of gratitude. An order in 
coencil has since been issued in reference to liie slave population, abolishing 
Sunday naarketB, forbidding the flogging of female slaves, &c There are, 
however, in the A^t, important defects and ambiguous expressions, which 
nentnlize, in a considerable degree, its benefits* 

Present State of Cape TWn, and the Colony. 
Sir Lowry Cole is at present the governor of the colony. In eleven years 
previous to 1630^ the revenue of the colony was £1,333,441, and the expendi- 
tures, £1,339,685. The average amount of imports is about one million of 
dollais* The principal export is Cq>e wine. Tea is received only tfarouffh the 
ships of the East India Company, who trade to China. Two ships only are 
allMedto leave their cargoes at the Cape. The value of the colony to Great 
Britain, is principally as a connecting^ link between that kingdom and her Eastern 
possessions. The whole population of the colony is> probably about 140,000, 
and of Cape Town about 30,00ai» The sUves aonstitute about two fifths of tbe 
population of Cape. Town,, the whites twofifthsj and the free colored Hotten- 
tels^ &e. the remainder. An institution called the South African College was 
institmled, in the capital in. October, 1830, under enlightened regulations. The: 
Bible was made a fixed class book. In the spring of 1831, the number of 
stadentawaa 115^ The Eev. Mr. Kay, a Wesleyan Missionary from. South 
Afinca, made the following statements respecting Gape Town, at tiie meeting of 
the Wesleyan Maamonacy Society,, in May) 1B32. '< As late as the year 1816, 
Qfr missienaries were permitted to preach in Cape Town, although at that very 
penodMkxfaanffledanismwas openly tolerated. The missionaries have now a 
spacions chapel in the very heart of tilie town, built upon. the site of: a Turkish 
mosqoe, which bad been* razed to tilie ground for that purpose. The Presbyte- 
rians and Independents also possess each a place of worship, which are well 
attended. Most of the members of the lowest chisses axe now decently attbed, and 
an desirous for instruction. Many of the colored students, in the colleges, pase 
''irniriP**'""'^ ib Loitin and Greek, which are exceedingly creditable tpthem." 

Preaent S^ate qf Missionary Effort. 
k F^iihin ihe UmUs of the Colony. The United Bretinren have stationsat 
GroeneMoo^ 40 nnles N. of Cape Town ; at Gnadentfaal,130 miles B. by N. of 
Cape Town ; at HemeL-en-Aarde, 130 m. E. ; i^ Elim, 200 m. E..; and at Enon, 
470^ Bk £• The London Missionary Society have a station at Cape Town ; at 
Bonesfold, 4am. N.; at Paarl, 35 m. N^ E.; at Tulbag^ 7K m. N. B.; at 
Cal^dfli^ HM Bk, B. ; at Ftealtsdoip, 945^ m. E.; at Uankey^ 430 m. B. ; at 
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Bethelsdorp, 450 m. E.; at Port Elizabeth and Uitenhage, outstations of 
Bethelsdorp; at Theopolis, 550 m. E. ; and at Grahamstown, 30 or 40 m. from 
Theopolia, inland. The Wesleyan Missionary Society have stations at Cape 
Town, at Kamiesberg, and among the Hottentots in the Albany district, in the 
eastern part of the colony at Grahamstown, Salem, Somerset, and one or two 
outstations. The Rhenish Missionary Society have four missionaries, one at 
Stellenbosch, one at Tulbagh, and two at a new station called Wupperthal near 
the Cedar mountains, six miles from the village of Clanwilliam, 150 or 160 m. N. 
of Cape Town. 2. Among the Cqffre Tribes, The United Brethren have a 
mission at Shiloh, between 600 and 700 m. E. of Cape Town. The London 
Society at Tzatzoe's Kraal ; the Wesleyan Society at Wesleyville, Mt Coke, 
Butterworth, Morley, and in Faku's and in Vossanie*s Tribes — all from 600 to 
750 E. of the Cape. The Glasgow Society have stations at Chumie, Lovedale, 
and Balfour. The French Protestant Society have a mission at Wagenmaker's 
Valley. 3. Stations among the Griquas, Bushmen, Corannas, JVamaquas, and 
Bechuanas. The London Society have stations at Griquatown, Hardcastle, 
Campbell, Philippolis, and a new station-^1 between 500 and 600 m. E. of 
Cape Town; at Lattakoo, 630 m. N. E. and at Komaggas and Steinkopff, 
ftmong the Namaquas, 22 days journey from the Cape. The Wesleyans have 
two stations among the Bechuanas, and one among the Namaquas. The French 
Protestant Society's missionaries yet reside at Lattakoo. 
The following will give the general results of the missions in South Africa: 
47 stations ; Q7 ordained missionaries ; 70 European assistants, (wives of 
missionaries and artizans,) 3,900 converts ; 3,000 scholars. Of the converts, 
2,93^ are connected with the Moravian missions; and of the scholars, 2,000 
with the stations of the London Missionary Society. The societies which are 
engaged in this work, are the Moravian, London, Wesleyan, Glasgow, French 
Protestant, and Rhenish. 

General Observations. 

Testimony to the effect of Missionary efforts. Mr. Thomson, an intelligent and 
impartial writer, entirely unconnected with missionaries and missionary societies, 
and who visited nearly all the missionary stations in South Africa, in 1824, thus 
speaks. *<0n the whole, the missionaries I have been acquainted with, in 
South Africa, appear to me in general to be well adapted to such service. Most 
of them are men of good, plain understanding, and industrious habits, zealously 
interested in the success of their labors, cordially attached to the natives, and 
willing to encounter for their improvement, toil, danger, and privation. At every 
station I have visited, instruction in the arts of civilized life, and in the know- 
ledge of pure and practical religion have gone hand in hand. Averse as the 
natives are, in many places, to receive a religion, the doctrines of which are 
too pure and benevolent to be congenial to hearts depraved by selfish and 
vindictive passions, they are yet every where friendly to the missionaries, 
eagerly invite them to reside in their territories, and consult them in all their 
emergencies. Such is the impression which the disinterestedness, patience, 
and kindness of the missionaries have, after long years of labor and difficulty, 
decidedly made even upon the wildest and fiercest of the South African tribes 
with whom they have 'Come in contact ; and this favorable impression, where 
more has not yet been achieved, is of itself a most important step towards frill 
and ultimate success." The last sentence is one of great value. The 
misfflonaries have stood between the oppressor and the oppressed. They are 
every where looked upon, in South Africa, from this circumstance, as good 
men. They are the arbitrators of differences not only between the boors and 
Hottentots, but between Bushmen and Hottentots, and Caffres and Griquas. 
They are emphatically peacemakers ; and they have received a most abundant 
blessing, in having secured the universal confidence of the natives. This is a 
most important fact in reference to the further extension of the gospel into the 
interior.^ The good report of the missionaries will go before them. 

Principal obstacles to the improvement of South .^rica. Want of rain, which 
renders a considerable portion of the country barren, and which is often the 
i^ause of great suffering by famine ; and the distance of the government from the 
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great body of the colonists. The hoors, who live on the frontiers and in the 
interior have, in numberless instances, set at defiance all the regulations which 
were proposed at Cape Town. Another difficulty is the heterogeneous nature 
of the population, comprising people from several countries in Europe, from 
India, from Java, New Holland, and various species of the aboriginal inhab- 
itants. The prejudice which has been most unjustly felt against the Hot- 
tentots as the lowest in the order of the creation, has been pernicious in its 
operation. It has been considered as the passport to all maltreatment and 
oppression. But these difficulties are in the way of being removed or over- 
come. The want of rain is partially relieved by irrigation. Near one of the 
missionary stations, a water course, almost three miles and a half long, has been 
formed by the Hottentots, which will bring 400 acres under irrigation. The 
same plan is rapidly extending. An efficient supreme circuit court, local 
magistracy of the proper character, and an active governor like Sir Frederick 
Adiam, or Sir Stamford Raffles, would effectually prevent or hush all the conten- 
tions which arise between the boor and the Hottentot. The difficulties in 
regard to diversity of population will gradually vanish. Intermarriages have 
already effected it in respect to some portions of the population. The Hotten- 
tots within the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, the Bushmen, the Corannas 
and the Namaquas, all speak the same language, (allowing for varieties of 
dialects and accents,) have nearly the same physical peculiarities, and are 
branches of the same original stock. "The different tribes," says Dr. Philip, 
** inhabiting the extensive regions beyond the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, extending from the twentieth and twenty-first degrees of south latitude, 
and stretching from the eastern to the western shores, are known to speak 
different dialects merely of the same language — the Bechuana." A variety of 
&cts decisively prove this point. The prejudices against the Hottentots we 
believe are wearing away. Mr. Cowper Rose, a gentleman not very friendly 
to missions, and who has lately published a volume entitled " Four Years in 
South Africa," acknowledged, on the reception of some curious Hottentot 
fabrics, at one of the Moravian stations, that there was no need of such vouchers 
for Hottentot genius. The fact was apparent without them. The indolence 
and uncleanliness of the Hottentots are gradually giving way before the motives 
which are brought to bear upon them. At Bethelsdorp ^ey have nineteen stone 
and brick houses. The best forge in the colony is owned by a Hottentot 
Some families are able to entertain a hundred persons at a time. The sheep- 
skin is gradually laid aside for European clothing. Enclosed gardens, fruitful 
fields, and fixed fiunily residences are the objects which now meet the eye in 
many directions, and which make the desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

** Nothing is more probable,'* say the Directors of the Wesleyan Society, " than 
that in a few years, a general impression will be made on that whole mass of bar- 
barians, which stands in any kind of connection with the colony ; and that the 
happy effects of Christianity on the External happiness of men, and above all, 
on higher and eternal interests, will be displayed to a vast extent throughout 
these wide regions." 

The missionary station, Lattakoo, is 630 miles North East of Cape Town. 
Campbell, and others, have explored the country, to some extent, more than 
300 miles farther ; so that the continent has been penetrated almost one fiilh of 
its length — (1000 miles)— from the South, and the position and names of some 
of the tribes ascertained. A great advance has been made within ten years 
past ; and now that the missionaries are relieved from many of their vexations, 
by the new regulations, and more enlightened policy of tlie British government, 
we may confidently anticipate, that with the blessing of God in the next ten 
years, a fiir more decided approximation will be made toward the perfect 
redemption of Southern Africa. 
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STATE OF EDUCATION ON THE CONTINENT OP EUROPE * 

Spain. 

It is a well known fact, that the noblest establishments for the promotioQ of learning 
ia Spain have originated in the liberality of ecclesiastics. As soon as the arms of the 
Christians had driven the Moors beyond the frontiers of Castillo,, early in the thirteenth 
century, Don Rodrigo, archbishop of Santiago, induced Alfonso YIII. to establish the 
university of Palencia, which, a few years after, was transferred to Salamanca, by St. 
Ferdinand. The ignorance of the Spaniards, who lived out of the dominions of the 
Arabs, must have been, at this time, deplorable. The Castillians had lost all knowledge 
of the alphabet The restoration of this knowledge was eflbcted by masters irora Eng- 
land. It does not appear that public education made any proCTOsa in Spain, or that any 
new establishments for public teaching, were instituted, till 1420. About that year a 
college was founded under remarkable circumstaitces. A state ef incessant warfare, 
either against the Mohammedans, or among the Spaniards themselves, could not allow 
the leisure and security which public education requires ; hence the curious fact of a 
Spanish college founded abroad. The very troubles and feuds which drove the arch- 
bishop of Toledo out of his native country, induced him to found at Bologna, Italy, the 
still existing college of San Clemente degti l^snuoK. It was after the plan of this 
splendid foundation that most of the Spanish colleges were founded at a subsequent 
period. The college of Bologna was opened for -thirty-five fellows and chaplafais, all 
natives of Spain, who were to return to their country after a residence of eight or nine 
years. Many of these students rose to the first digmties of the Spanish churclL Spain 
was amply supplied with places of education in the course of the sixteenth century. 
Many seminaries, in which young men were educated for the church, were also 
founded. 

It was not in the character of the Roman church to allow any branch of secular learn- 
ing to flourish without a counterpoise on the side of the clergy. The court of Rome 
oould not behold without alarm, the schools of Bologna, Modena, and Mantua, crowded 
by hiw-students, whose reputation as a new literary class, would soon obscure that of her 
body of divines. To obviate this danger, a digest of ecclesiasticai law was soon con- 
trived, in imitation of the Justinian Pandects, and pn^essors of this new science, called 
CaAon Law, were established, wherever the Roman law was studied. The notion that 
no lawyer could arrive at excellence in his profession without devoting his attention both 
io the civil and the ecclesiastical code, was also studiously propagated, in order that no 
branch of professional education should flourish unconnected with the church. In 
regard to Spain, it is surprising how much the original connection of its universities 
with Bologna has contributed to the enormous influence of the court of Rome over that 
unhappy country. The system of education pursued by the Spanbh universities, though 
never very active or powerful, has unfortunately continued true to &e viewv of its 
founders, and oflered an efi^ctual resistance to the mental improveraeat of the country. 
The general impulse felt by the European mind from an early part of th» fifteenth 
century had hardly reached Spain in the beginning of the sixteenth, when it waa 
opposed by church and government with the most relentless rigor. The study of the 
ancient languages, which Cardinal Ximines had begun to encourage by the compilation 
of his Polyglot, became strongly subjected of heretical tendency as soon as criticism was 
found to be ranged on the side of the Reformers. The universities of Spain were about 
to T«ap the benefit of classical learning ftom such men as Brocensis and other Spania^ 
who had imported from abroad large stores of genuine knowle^, when the new 
modelled Inquisition marked them all as objects of perseeutiion. ft has been said that 
the readiest way to collect a list of the best works ever published, is to consult the judges 
qf the Inquisition. We might well add, that to learn the names of ttie best Spanish 
scholars, we should go to the list of persons who have inhabited the duneeons of the 
Holy Tribunal, or been kept for years under the constant apprehension ofbeing made 
their tenants. This jealousy arose almost simultaneously with the institution of the 
Jesuits, who soon spread themselves over the native country of their founder, ofiering 
gratuitous education to the Spanidk youth. With their peculiar facility of accommodation 
to circumstances, the Jesuits adopted their system of studies in Spain to the spirit of its 
government, and to the real views of the Popes, whose sworn subjects they were, more 
wan any other religious order. Their labors in Spain were confined to the compilation 
of ponderous works on divinity, to the obscure yet influential service of the confes- 
sional, popular preaching, and writing books of devotion and mystic theology. Tiie 

* We have compiled the following article in part, from aeveral Nos. of tbe Britiih aaarterly Journal 
of Education. % 
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flchoob of die JesuHi were numerously attended in Spun. At Latin was taugbt in these 
schools jrralM, and a slight acquaintance with that language has always been considered 
amoDg Spaniards as the distinguishing mark of an educated layman, many gentlemen, 
and not a few among the lower classes, sent their children to be instructed by me Jesuits. 
Yet a critical knowledge of the Roman classics grew every day more and more rare in 
Spain, while, for several centuries, Greek has been almost totally unknown. The Jesuits' 
schools of Aristotelian philosophy were also much frequented in Spain. It is impossible 
to conceive the wretched state of the studies, carried on at the universities, till within 
the last thirty or forty years. For instance, the study of Roman law was conducted 
without the least acquaintance with Roman history. 

The accession of the Bourbon family was, however, favorable^ upon the whole to 
Spaaish learning and literature. But no effectual reform in the system of education took 
place till the Jesuits were expelled in 1767. Three years after that important measure, 
the Marquis de Roda, who had effected Uie expulsion, exerted his influence as minister 
of Charles III. in the reform of the Spanish universities, known as the Plan de Estu- 
^y which, but slightly modified, continues in force to this day. There are few estab- 
lishments in Spain for the diffusion of the first rudiments of knowledge. The lower 
classes seldom learn to read and write ; those above them are as seldom instructed in 
anythiag but those two accomplishments, and the elements of arithmetic. Such as are 
intended for the learned professions, attend a Latin school for three or four years. Since 
the expulsion of the Jesuits these schools are not numerous. Some private establish- 
ments, for the instruction of boys in Latin, were rising at the time of the French inva- 
sion, and a desire of improvement in the method of teaching was showing itself among 
the teachers. It seems that many more of these private schools have been opened since 
that time, but classical knowledge has made little or no progress. 

The branches of knowledge taught in the Spanish universities are — 1. Philosophy, 
including Logic, Physics, and Metaphysics. 2. Theok)gy. 3. Roman Law. 4. Canon 
Law. 5. Medicine. The scholastic year begins in OcuS>er and ends in May, with no 
intemiptkm but that of a few holidays at Christmas and Passion-week. 

Daring this long term, every student is obliged to attend one lecture in the morning 
and another in the afternoon. Attendance is strictly enforced, though, as the students 
live dispersed throughout the town, they have sometimes to walk a considerable distance 
twice a day. The loss of time with which this regulation might be charged, at first 
sight, is compensated by the advantage of keeping Uie idle out of mischief, and forcing 
the studious to take exercise. The usual aze for matriculation is between fourteen and 
fifteen. No student can proceed to any of &e higher faculties, without two years' atten- 
dance, at the least, in the philosophy schools. The first of these two years is devoted to 
logic ; the second to the elements (u natural philosophy, and such a slight knowledge of 
geometry as is necessary to understand the general laws of motion, and some theorems 
of mechanics. At the end of these two years, the examination for the degree of bach- 
elor of arts takes place. The trial consists in questmns put by the professors on the 
above mentioned subjects. These examinations take place publicly, in the presence ol 
the head of die establishment, called the Hector. In the original plan of studies, atteit- 
dance for another year in the class of moral philosophy was required of every one wha 
intended to study law ; and a similar attendance in the class of metaphysics on the part 
of those who wished to take the decree of master of arts. But the study of moral 
philosophy, for which in some universities was substituted what may be called natural 
and intemoHonal lawt became an object of suspicion to the government in consequence 
of the French revolution, and the professorship of moral philosophy was suppressed. A 
dbpensation of the third year .of philosophy as it was called, was easily obtained from 

Sivemment. Few, comparatively, took the degree of master of arts, both because of 
e previous examination, or degree of licentiate, was severe, and on account of the 
expense, which was considerable. Local customs, however, produced some variety on 
these and similar points in other plans. The class book, for the study of philosophy, was 
&e work of an Italian monk. The study of divinity takes up five scholastic years. The 
first is employed on the work of Melchior Canus, De Loeis Theologieis, which is con- 
sidered as an introduction to all which follows. Four years more must be employed in 
the attendance on lectures, morning and afternoon, on moral, dogmatic, and expository 
divinity. Proficiency in philosophy is generally tried by lectures on the Organon and 
Physics of Aristotle ; in divinity, on the master of sentences, Petrus Lombardus ; in 
Roman law, on the Pandects of Justinian ; on canon law, on the decretum of Gratianus ; 
in medicine, on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates. In 1744, and subsequently, Roda, Cam- 
posnanes, and other mends of popular reform, procui'ed a royal decree for the formation 
of patriotic societies in all the prmcipal towns of Spain. Their object was to promote 

Jicultural knowledge, manuJ&icturing industry, elementary schools, the improvement 
those already established, the study of mathematics, the fine arts, &c. The eflect of 
these societies would have been great had it not been for the alarm occasioned by the 
Fienchieyolutiott. A sudden and disastrous change was efiected, the whole army of 
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monks was roused into exertion, the InquisiUou uttered its fulminations. ^ut those wha 
had tasted the substantial fruits of knowledge, could no longer be satisfied with the dry 
chaff of the schools. But as those sciences, which have moral relations, could not bo 
safely cultivated, the attention of the studious has been almost wholly confined to pure 
science. Some individuals have made distinguished proficiency in mathematics. 

It is a melancholy consideration, that thO mental improvement of Spain is essentially 
at variance with the whole frame of society in that unhappy country, and it must either 
destroy or be destroyed. It is a serious question whether the reformers of 1770 did not 
overkwk the only means, which had a chance of producing a beneficial change. Had 
they promoted classical studies in the first place, instead of beginning by science ; had 
they required an examination in ancient literature for the degrees in arts, and gradually 
raised the standard of scholarship necessary for the highest honors m that faculty, it is 
probable that the universities, instead of being one of the great obstacles to Span^h 
improvement, would, by this time, have cordially joined in promoting it. Schools on the 
plan of opposition to classical and professional instruction, have already spread amone the 
greater portion of the better classes, not indeed the useful knowledge of physical and 
political science, but a flippant contempt of all other studies. In proportion as a certain 
knowledge of French has of late become a common acquisition in Spain, books in that 
language have been diffused over the peninsula. The system of a Spanish education, 
year after year, widens the breach which already divides that country into two pw-ties 
perfectiy irreconcileable with each other. It is the Church and her advocate»-~and the 
lAberaU. Neither party have the most distant prospect of disarming their adversanes. 

Course of Instruction- in France, 

There are three kinds of instruction in France, primary, secondary^ and superior. 
The primary instruction comprises those branches of knowledge which are indispen- 
sable, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, and some other subsidiary branches. An 
ordormance was issued in 1816, declaring that « every commune (or district) should be 
bound to provide primary instruction for all the children of the commune, giving this 
instruction gratuitously to indigent children." But the means of carrying this into effect 
have always been wanting, the majority of the communes being unable to provide a 
salary for a primary instructor. It would seem indispensable, then, that the state or the 
departments, should form a common fund to supply the salaries, or some part of the 
salaries, of the teachers in the poorest communes. Persons who wish to become primary 
instructors must fulfil two conditions. In the first place, they must obtain from the 
rector of the academy a certificate of competency. There are three degress of compe- 
tency ; those of the inferior degree are given to persons who can read, write, and cipher ; 
those of the second, to teachers who can write a good hand, and are acquainted with 
orthography and arithmetic ; the certificates of the first degree are ^iven to teachers 
who are acquainted with the principles of French grammar and arithmetic, and are 
competent to give some instruction in geography, land-surveying, and other branches of 
knowledge useful in primary instruction. The teacher who obtains a certificate of coni- 
petency, must also obtain permission to teach in a determinate place. This permission is 
granted by the rector of the academy on the recommendation of the committee that has 
me superintendence over primary instruction in the district in which the teacher wishes 
to establish himself. There is a committee in each canton, composed of the mayor, 
magistrate, and the cur6 of the chief place in the canton, (all these being ex-ofi&cio mem- 
bers,) and also of a certain number or the chief inhabitants chosen by the rector. These 
committees are charged not only with the duty of giving their opinion on the claims of 
candidates, but of superintending and encouraging the primary instruction. 

In France, three methods of primary instruction are known ; individual instruction ; 
simultaneous instruction, practised by many teachers, and among others, by the brothers 
of the Christian schools ; and mutual instruction, on the Lancasterian plan. The first of 
these is essentially bad ; the second is adapted for those rural communes that have a thin 
popiilation. In all places populous enough to furnish a school of forty or fifty pupils, the 
method of mutual instruction is preferable to all others, because it is cheaper and more 
expeditious, and can consequentiy be extended to all classes of society. A school of the 
«« brothers of the Christian schools" costs annually 1800 francs; a school of mutual 
instruction costs scarcely half this sum. The schools in which, in addition to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, instruction is given in those branches necessary to form skilful 
workmen, are tolerably numerous. There are also in most of the large towns, public 
courses of lectures on geometry and mechanics applied to the arts. Several towns have 
also courses of practical chemistry, which are attended by workmen of vaiious profes- 
sions and ages. The regiments of the army have schools of mutual instruction for the 
purpose of teaching the soldiers reading, writing, and arithmetic. Great progress has 
been made in writing books, adapted to the comprehension and condition of the children 
in the primary schools. The sums now annually granted to the minister of pnblic 
instruction are manifestiy too small, though they are gradually increasing. Three years 
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ago, they amounted to only 60,000 francsi, they are now raised to 300,000. Voluntary 
associations for the promotion of elementary instruction have been formed in many 
towns, and have done great good. One in Paris has been particularly active. From very 
recent intelligence, it appears, that there are in France 38,135 communes or districts ; of 
these, 24,148 possess native schools, and ,13,984 are destitute of them. The number of 
children between five years and twelve Inclusive is 2,400,178. The greatest number 
who attend schools in winter is 1,878,206; in summer, 681,005. 01282,985 persons 
between twenty and twenty-one inclusive, 112,363 are able to read and write ; 13,159 
are able to read only ; and 149,824, are able neither to read or write. Since the acces- 
sion of Louis Philip, great advances have been made in elementary instruction. In one 
department, that of &ine and Oise, £1,200 were appropriated in one year in purchasing 
or rebuilding schools, and £280 to teachers as premiums. 

The SECONDARY instruction comprises knowledge of a higher kind — Greek and Latin 
— ^history, geography, rhetoric, philosophy, elementary mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and natural history. It is necessary to have studied these various branches, in order to 
obtain ^e degree of hacheHer-hs-lettreSy which degree is an indispensable requisite for 
admission to tbe courses of instruction, the examinations, and theses, in the various facul- 
ties. No person can become an advocate, a physician, a professor in letters and science, 
or a graduate in theology, without being bachelier-^S'lettres, The secondary instruc- 
tion is given in five kinds of establishments — ^royal colleges— communal colleges*-'private 
college»«-institutions — and boarding-schools. 

The royal colleges are those in which the directors and professors are paid by the 
state. In 1829, tnere were 38 royal colleges in France. Every royal college has a 
head called a proviseur ; and also a eenseur dea 6iudes, whose business it is to superin- 
tend under iht proviseur, the conduct, morals, studies, &c. of the pupil. A responsible 
clerk manages the receipts and expenditures. Another officer has charge of the religious 
iostructioD. The boarders are divided into lifres and bourners ; the former class com- 
prising those whose expenses are paid by their own family ; the latter, those whose 
expenses are paid wholly or in part, either by the state or die communes. The day 
scholars are those youths who either live with their parents, or are boarded elsewhere, 
and attend the college classes. 

The communal colleges are secondary schools maintained by the towns, their head» 
and professors being paid from the communal revenues. There are more than 817 of 
these coUeges, but there are not more than 120 of them which give a full course. If 
die communal college is not one, which has a full course, the student who wishes to 
take bis degree, must finish elsewhere. 

The private colleges are private schools, in which the secondary instruction is given 
complete ; the directors and professors are required to have the same qualifications as the 
same officers in the royal colleges. Properly speaking there are only two private col^ 
leges in France, both of which are in Paris. 

The iiMtUutions are also private schools founded with the sanction ci the universityr 
They receive no aid fi-om the government, and are merely private speculations. The 
boaiding-schools, on penaionSy are like the institutions, houses for private instruction. 
They difier fi'om institutions in two respects. The master of a boarding-school is not 
required, like the principal of an institution, to be baehelier-is-seiences ^ it is sufficient, 
if he be bacheKer'^s-lettrea. In these pensions, the teachers are not allowed to extend 
their instructions beyond the inferior classes — those of grammar, the elements el* 
arithmetie, and geometry. The number of pensions and institutions in France is about 
1300; and the number of youth, who receive their instruction in all the various estab- 
lishments described above is more than 50,000. Besides the schools mentioned, there are 
ecdesiasHud schools. When the Catholic worship was re-established in France, a semi- 
lutry for theological studies was founded in each diocese. It was the intention of the 
government that youths designed for the church should prosecute their classical studies 
Id the orduiary schools, and, on the completion oC them, be admitted into the seminaries. 
A few years afterwards the bishops expressed a wish to have some private schools in 
which youths designed for the priesthood might receive their classical education^ These 
schools were established under the name of ecclesiastical secondary schools, or little 
seminaries, in contradistinction from the great seminaries or theological schools. It was 
intended that only those who were to become priests should be admitted into these 
schools. But the clergy, whose darling object it was to get into their own hands the educa- 
tion of the French youth, evaded the regulations in every possible way. Lay students 
were soon admitted, and in some schools, became more numerous than the ecclesiasticaU 
In 1828, the government remedied these serious evils, by regulations which forbade mdi- 
viduals belonging to religious societies, not sanctioned in France, to keep schools. Fresb 
regulations were also adopted to prevent the introductfon of lay students into the little 
seminaries. The number of pupils in these establishments was limited to 20,00a. 
Hence it appears that 70,000 persons in France receive thesecondary or classical instruc 
tiouy 50,000 being lay students and 20,000 ecclesiastical. 
VOL. V. 8 
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We come now to speak of the suPKRioRJustruction, which ki France » given in 
schools called Fcuulties, There are five kinds ; theology, law, medicine, sciences, and 
letters. The principal object of studies in the faculties, is the obtaining of degrees. In 
each faculty there are three degrees, those of bachelor, licentiate, aud doctor. These 
degrees are obtained in succession, after exammations and public acts or the8€$. A stu- 
dent cannot receiye a degree in theology, la>#, or science, without being a bachelor ia 
letters. 

There are in France six faculties of Catholic theology ; at Paris, Lyons, Aix, Bordeaux,, 
Rouen, and Toulouse. At Aix, Bordeaux, and Rouen, dogmatic theology, morality of the 
gospels, history, and ecclesiastical discipline are taught. At Lyons and Toulouse there is 
also a chair of Hebrew. The faculty of Paris has two chairs more than those of Lycos 
and Toulouse — one of sacred literature, and another of pulpit eloquence. The faculties 
of Catholic theology have very few students, and it is very unusual for persons to take 
degrees in them. The Catholic clergy of France appear to' dread publicity in their 
Histructions and examinations. There are two faculties of Protestant theology ; one at 
Strasbourg, for the confession of Augsbourg ; the other at Montaubhan, for the Helvetic 
confession. In these faculties are taught dogmatics, the gospel moralky, Hebrew, eccle- 
siastical history, sacred eloquence, philosophy, and exegesis. The courses are well 
attended. 

The faculties of law are nine in number ; at Paris, Aix, Caen, Dijon, Grenoble, Rouen, 
Strasbourg, and Toulouse. In these schools are taught the institutes of Justinian, the 
civil code, and method of judicial proceedings. There arc also in some schools the chair 
of commercial code, and of the Pandects. To obtain the degree of bachelor, a person 
must attend a faculty of law for two years; for the degree of licentiate, three years; and 
of doctor, four years. The students enter for three months' courses, and their attendance 
18 ascertained by calling over their names. 

In France there are two classes of persons who practise the healing art; doctors either 
in medicine or surgery, and officiers de santi. To be admitted a doctor in medicine or 
surgery, a person must have studied four years in a faculty of medicine, and must have 
un&rgone five examinations, and written one thesis. The first examination is on anato- 
my and physiology; the second, on pathology and nosology; the third, on materia medica, 
chemistry, and pharmacy ; the fourth, on hygiene and medical jurisprudence ; the fifth, 
on medical elinique for those who are candidates for the degree of doctor in surgery. 
Thus the- first four examinations are common to medicine and sur^ry. The time of 
study is, by three months' courses. There are three faculties of medicine in France ; at 
Paris, Montpelller, and Strasbourg. To become oMcier de sanU, it is not necessary to 
have studied in a faculty ; it is a suflicient qualification to have been examined by a 
medical jury, one of which is established in each of the principal towns, and which 
assembles ait a fixed time of the year. There are eighteen secondary schools of medi- 
cine. There are colleges of pharmacy at Paris, Strasbourg, and Montpelller. 

The faculties of science are seven ; at Paris, Caen, Dijon, Grenoble, Montpelller, 
Strasbourg, and Toulouse. In all these schools there are chairs of mathematics, natural 
history, physics, and chemistry. Toulouse has also a chair of the application of mathe- 
matics ; and Montpelller has chairs of astronomy, mineralogy, and zoology. The faculty 
of science at Paris can reckon among its illustrious names such men as Thenard, Biot, 
Poisson, and Gay Lussac. There are in France six faculties of letters; at Paris, Besan- 
^on, Caen, Dijon, Strasbourg, and Toulouse. The two last mentioned faculties have 
chairs of history, Latin literature, Greek, French literature, and philosophy. Besan^on 
and Caen have one or two chairs fewer. The faculty of Paris has eleven chairs ; Greek 
Uterature, Latin eloquence, Latin poetry, French eloquence, literary history and French 
poetry, philosophy, history of ancient philosophy, ancient history, modern history, and 
geography. Of this celebrated school, Villemain, Cousin, and Guizot, are the greatest 
ornaments. A chair of foreign literature has just been establbbed. To the schools of 
superior instmction, are to be added the College of France, the Museum of Natural His- 
tory of the Jardin du Roi, the School of living Oriental Languages in the Royal Library, 
and the special school of the Fine Arts. The Polytechnic school is known throughout 
Europe. The whole school is directed, under the authority of the mmister of war, by a 

Kvernor and sub-governor. The discipline is military. No candidate is admitted who 
g iU health, or who has not either had the small-pox or been vaccinated. The yearly 
payment is 1,000 francs, or £40, and each pupil is required to bring with him a uniform, 
linen, &c., to the amount of about JB30. The ordinary time for remaining in the school 
is two years ; some are allowed to remain three years, but never more. The Normal 
School is designed to form professors for the Royal and Communal Colleges. The school 
has two divisions* one of science, and one of letters. After three years' studies, the 
scholars are placed as professors in the communal colleges. The number of pupils is 50. 
At ChAlons and Angers there are schools, in which instruction is communicated, combining 
a practical knowledge of the mechanical arts, and all the theoretical instruction necessary 
to enable them to perform their mechanical operations in a skilful manner. The pupils^ 
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400 at Cbftlons, and 200 at Aneers, we appointed by the minister cf the interior. There 
are besides, the Free School for mathematics and drawing at Paris— after the model of 
which a great number of towns possess similar establishments ; the Special School of the 
Fine Arts at Paris ; the French School of thfe Fine Arts at Rome ; the Royal School of 
Singing and Declamation at Paris; the Veterinary Schools of Alfort, Lyons^ and 
Toulouse;, two principal schools of agriculture, one at Roviile, the other at the experi- 
mental farm of Gri^non. In these schools the instruction is both theoretical and prac- 
tical. TTiere are also horticultural schools, commercial schools, and a central school of 
arts and manufactures. 

The university in France is the whole of the body of teachers. There are in the 
nniversity two classes of functionaries, one consisting of teachers, the other of those who 
have the management and superintendence. The latter class comprehends the minister 
of public instruction, the councillors of the university, the inspectors-general, the rectors 
and inspectors of the academies. The minister of public instruction is the grand master of 
the university. He exercises a disciplinarian power in cases of smaller importance. The 
council has an advising power, and in affairs of discipline, it pronounces judgment. The 
inspectors-general mage the circuit of the various academies, and report. The territory 
of France is divided into 27 academic districts. Every academy has a head, who is 
called a rector. The rectors and inspectors of the academies superintend establishments 
for education. 

RtJSSIA. 

From the time of the introduction of the Greek religion in the tenth century to the 
fifteenth century, we scarcely perceive any traces of a national education. At the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, tiie Czar, Michel Feodorowitsch, favored the 
establishment of schools ; and his grandson, Peter, did still more for this department of 
(he national administration. But it is to Catharine II. that Russia is indebted for estab- 
lishing public instruction on a more solid basis. At the close of the reign of Paul I., a 
plan was formed for a general reorganization of public instruction, but it was not carried 
into effect till the commencement of Alexander's reign, in 1801. This new organization 
is at present the basis on which all the public instruction of Russia is founded^ except 
that it has lost somewhat of its original tone of liberality, by the introduction of various 
changes in the latter years of Alexander's reign. The minister of public instruction is 
the head of all establishments for education in Russia. This minister, in connection with 
the synod of the Greek church, and the consistories of other sects, superintends every 
measure that relates to the education of the nation, and to the moral character of the 
people. Without his direct permission, and those of the authorities subordinate to him, 
no establishment of education of any kind can exist; and nothing can be printed at home, 
or introduced from abroad, without being subjected to a rigorous censorship which is 
established in all parts of the empire. Pfotwithstanding this central administration, the 
establishments for education in various parts of this heterogeneous empire have each their 
indiridual character, which depends on the origin and character of the various tribes, 
who form the mass of the nation, and on the faith which they profess. There are six 
great districts for education, the head-quarters for which are respectively the universities 
of Moscow, St Petersburg, Kasan, Charkow, Wilno, and Dorpat. Moscow comprehends 
six governments on the southwest ; Petersburg includes the government of Petersburg, 
and extends to Finland, and the government of Novgorod and Archangel. Kasan consti- 
tutes the governments of the southeast ; Charkow, those of the south ; Wilno, those of 
Poland; while Dorpat contains the provinces on the Baltic— Esthonia, Livonia, Courland, 
and fee government of Pskow. In every capital of a government there is a gymnasium 
and an elementary school ; every division or circle (of which there are generally ten or 
twelve in a government) has an elementary school in its chief town, and sometimes when 
it is a town of importance, it has a gymnasium also. Besides these gymnasia and schools^ 
and the institutes, schools, and permoru established by private individuals under, the 
superintendence of the universities, there are several military schools, schools for eno^ 
neers, and colleges of medicines, under the direction of the minister of war, and the 
minister of the interior. There is also an Academy of Sciences and Arts at Petersbuig^ 
and various other institutions of the kind in that city, at Moscow, and elsewhere. 

At the time of their foundation, the universities received from the government very 
considerable funds in money and lands, which were designed, not merely for the support 
of the universities themselves, for the erection of all necessary buildings, and the salaries 
^of officers and professors, but it was intended that from these resources the gymnasia an^ 
Bchools of the district also should be maintamed, and all necessary museums, eabmet^ 
and libraries should be provided. These funds were much mcreased by the munificent 
donations of rich private individuals. They are now amply sufficient for all poMiUe 
expenses. According to the original plan, the universities were quite indeoeodent of 4g? 
local authorities, chose their own teachers, and recognized no superior authorihr but t^ 
minister of public instruction. These privileges soon excited the jealousy of the gov- 
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ernment, which In a short time assumed the ptfver of choosing the rectors for an unlim- 
ited time, and subjected the lectures of the professors, as well as the studies of the young 
men, to a public inspection and a rigid censorship. In each university, there are pro- 
fessors in Uie following departments : 

1. Ecclesiastical History and Exegesis. 10. Anatomy. 

2. Oriental Literature. 11. Sur^ry. 

3. Dogmatique. 12. Medicine. 

4. Practical Exercises in Theology. 13. Mathematics. 

5. Philosophy, including ethics, metaphys* 14. Astronomy. 

ics, &c. 15. Geography. 

6. Rhetoric, including modem literature. 16. Military Science. 

7. History. 17. Roman Law. 

8. Natural History. 18. Civil and Criminal Law. 

9. Physics, Chemistry, and Mechanics. 19. Laws of Russia, &c. 

These various branches are distributed among four Faculties — Theology, Jurisprudence, 
Medicine, and Philosophy ; the last comprehends 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 14, 15, 16, 17. Each 
faculty has for its head a dean, who is elected by the professors of his faculty every six 
months. The four deans and the rector compose the supreme council, or high senate of 
the university. The professors are styled ordmary professors, but besides these, there are 
other professors of inferior rank, who are called extraordinary. The salary of the pro- 
fessors is about JS220 English ; that of the inferior professors varies from £20 to £120. 
In addition to this, they receive for the simesire, which comprises five months of lectures 
and one of vacation, a fee, which may vary from 10s. to £2, for each pupil that attends 
their class. 

The course of study is in general three years. The first year is employed on the 
preparatory studies, or on all those studies which belong to the gymnasium, and which 
do not, strictly speaking, enter into a professional course. The second year is devoted to 
the sciences appropriate to the profession, which they have selected ; and the third year, 
to repetitions, continuation of the same subject, and to practical exercises. On the com- 
pletion of the university course, students can enter the service of government, after 
the difierent examinations, with the degree of candidate, of master, and of doctor, by 
which means they avoid commencing wim the inferior ranks in the service. The stu- 
dents are now compelled to conform to strict regulations in respect to the class to which 
they may become attached. The theological instruction (with the exception of the 
university of Dorpat, the only protestant university) is very poor, and is limited to the 
mere exposition of the doctrines of the church. Russia has no fixed legislation, nor 
fundamental laws. Consequently the study of tiie law is but a mass of confusion, with- 
out any satisfactory principle. The lectures on mathematics and philosophy produce no 
great results. The only instruction which is fairly to be commended, is that in medicine 
and surgery; the universities of Dorpat, Wilno, and Moscow take the first rank in this 
department, and are well known, particularly Moscow, for their superior collections and 
cabinets. The museum of the celebrated Loder, at Moscow, is very rich in osteology ; 
the collection of crania intended to illustrate the thepry of Gall, and the influence of 
mercury on the bones, amounts to more than two thousand specimens. 

One great obstacle to the success of the universities, was the difficulty of procuring 
good professors. At first it was necessary to employ foreigqers, who, not being acquaint- 
ed with the language of the country, were obliged to give their instruction iq Latin and 
French, both of which languages were often very imperfectly comprehended by the 
young students who attended their classes. Dorpat, however, was an exception. Its 
professors were Germans ; and as all the students who are natives of the Baltic provinces, 
speak German, they derived the full advantage from the lessons of their professors. This 
university also took great pains to ameliorate the conditioji of the poor Laettonian and 
Estonian peasants, by establishing schools in the villages, and by compelling the theo* 
logical students to learn the language of the peasants. During the last fifteen years, 
Dorpat has lost much of its reputation. Every species of freedom has been destroyed. 
Many distinguished teachers have resigned and left the country. It once had 700 stu- 
dents. It has now from 300 to 400. The university of St. Petersburg possesses some 
men of eminence, but with the exception of tbe medical lectures, and perhaps some few 
more, it is not to be compared with similar establishments in other countries. Moscow 
has completely a national character, most of the professors being Russian. Among the 
foreign professors are Loder and Richter. The number of students is from four to six* 
hundred. The influence of this university would be much greater but for the limited 
number m the middle classes in Russia Proper, almost the whole population being seign- 
eurs and serfe. Charkow and Kasan are more like schools than universities, and their 
influence IS scarcely felt. Wihio is the only Catholic university in the Russian empire. 
Its annual revenues have amounted to neariy £26,000 steriing. It exerted a powerflil 
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inflaence on the education of the whole country, by giving an impulse to the gymnasia 
and schools. The university of Wilno has now ceased to exist. The students can leave 
the universities when they please, and they -can receive certificates of good conduct and 
ability. 

Lyceums and schools were established, by Catharine 11. in every capital town of a 
government, and in the more important towns of the divisions. Their establishment was 
attended with very beneficial results. Since the commencement of the present century, 
the instruction in each government has been put under the care of a director, who is at 
the bead of all the schools in the government, and who receives his instructions from the 
commission for schools of the university district, to which the government belonged. In 
the towns of the empire there are elementary schools for the purpose of religious instruc- 
tbn, and for teaching reading, writing, and the elements of arithmetic. These schools 
are intended to be preparatory to the gymnasia. The Lancasterian method of instruction 
is generally followed. But it is only the middle classes which derive any benefit from 
them. The peasantry are slaves, and have no instruction at all. The children of the 
nobility are educated by foreign masters in their parents' houses, or in the boarding- 
scfaods of St. Petersburg and Moscow, or in military schools. The whole population is 
60,000,000, and the middle class do not amount to more than 4,500,000. 

In Moscow and Petersburg there are a great number of boarding-schools belonging to 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Germans. At St. Petersburg there were lately 32, and at 
Moscow 28. That of the Lutheran church at Moscow is quite celebrated. Above a 
hundred boys are taught free of expense. The whole number is usually 140 or 150. All 
&ese schools are compelled to follow the methods introduced into the public schools. 

Norway.* 
Norway has about 950,000 inhabitants. The means of education are, I. The univer- 
sity at Christiana, founded in 1811, and now su]^lied with 17 professors, and some otiier 
teachers. Amon^ the professors, the astronomer Hansteen and Keilhau the geologist, 
are particularly distinguished. The number of students is about 650 — 400 in the univer- 
sity proper, and 250 pursuing studies of a less learned order, to fit them for subordinate 
stations. The library consists of 130,000 volumes, and additions are made to it every 
year. There is a botanic garden and a museum. 2. Other institutions at Chri^tiana» 
viz. (1.) A college, having two libraries, one containing about 8,000 and the other about 
16,000 volumes ; and a museum of natural history and models. Number of students 
about 120, who are preparing for the university. (2.) A citizen's school. (3.) A Sunday 
school, for laborers. (4.) A school of the arts of design. (5.) A school for commerce and 
navigation. There are in Christiana, some scientific institutions, and a society for pro- 
moting the public good in Norway (designed to encourage industry and economy) ; 11 
newspapers, and 7 scientific journals. 8. Colleges at Christiansand, Trondheim, 
Bergen, Brammen, Frederickstad, and Stkien,— containing in all about 400 pupils. They 
have libraries and museums. 4. Most of the other towns have elementary schools, 
where instruction proceeds as far as in the two first of the four classes in the colleges. 
5. Citizens' schools (in the towns) 21, with 1,079 pupils. 6. Schools for the laboring 
classes (in the towns) 55, with 6,602 pupils. 7. Permanent schools (in the country) 
183, with 13,693 pupils. 8. Travelling schools (in the country) 1,610, with 132,362 
pupils. Totad, in the four last classes, 1,793 schools, 153,736 pupils. In the country 
schools are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, religion. Scripture history, and sacred 
music ; and in some of the permanent ones, geography, and grammar. In the citizen's 
schools, history, mathematics, the French, German, English, and sometimes the Latin, 
languages are added. Mutual instruction has been introduced in several of the principal 
towns. In some parishes in the country there are libraries founded by the peasants and 
assisted by the society for the promotion of the public good. Some attempts have been 
made to establish such libraries generally, 

Switzerland.. 
Out of 22 cantons, which constitute the Swiss federation, 9 are Catholic, Luzem, 
Friboorg, Soleure, Schewytz, Uri, Unterwalden, Valais, Zug, and Ticino ; 8 are Protes- 
tant, Zurich, Bern, Vaud, Geneva, Neuchatel, Basle, Schaffhausen, and Thurgaw ; the 
remaining 5 are divided between the, two communions, Aargau, Appenzell, Glarus, the 
Orisons, and St. Gall. The whole population of Switzerland amounts to nearly 2,000,000, 
c£ which two fifths are Catholics, and three fifths Protestants. The cantons, which have 
considerable towns, more fertile territory, and greater wealth and industry, and they are 
mostly Protestant, have done most for the mental improvement of the people, while the 
mountainous democratic cantons, which are the poorest, and chiefly Catholic, have done 
the least The schools for the elementary or popular instruction in the former cantons 

* Tnmlated by the Editor of the Boston Reoorder from the Heme Encytilopedijue of Farii. 
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are frequented by from one sixth to one tenth of the population, and are in most places 
under the direction of a council of education appointed by the government. 

The boys remain till ten or twelve yeam of age ; they are taught reading, writing, 
grammar, arithmetic, and the catechism. -Bern, Geneva, Basle, and Aargau have shown 
the greatest zeal in the amelioration of education. ' New buildings have been erected, 
and funds provided, but the teachers are poorly remunerated. In the canton of Zurich, 
out of a population of nearly 200,000, there are 400 schoolmasters, who receive in 
general from £3 12«. to £7 4». per annum, while others receive from £14 to £18 per 
annum. The pupils, who can afiS)rd it, pay a small fee ; there is also a general fund, 
from which those teachei-s, who receive the smallest salaries are paid. In the Catholic 
cantons, the popular education is chiefly in the hands of the clergy. There the old 
routine of instruction pi'evails, viz. the Latin grammar and books ; the pupils learn little 
or nothing of their own German tongue, and continue through Ufe to speak the rude 
accents of their native valley. In Geneva and Vaud, the Lancasterian method has been 
partially introduced. In the cantons of Ticino and Valais, both Catholic, it has been 
adopted without opposition. The climate and localities of the country supply, in a great 
measure, means for physical education. Travelling on foot is generally practised ail 
over Switzerland, with people of every condition. The frequent vicissitudes of the 
weather and the nature of the ground, inure the inhabitants to fatigue. Hunting, leap- 
ing, wrestling, skating, and military exercises are practised, especially in the mountainous 
cantons. Regular courses of gymnastics have been introduced into some schools. Many 
poor parents withdraw their chiUiren from school, at the age of eight or ten, being in 
want of assistance in their daily labors. To this class of persons Sabbath schools are 
invaluable, though some of the exercises, as arithmetic, and linear drawing, are not 
appropriate to that day. Schools for the instruction of school-teachers have been formed 
in several cantons. A seminary in the town of Aargau has already furnish,ed able instruc- 
tors £)r the schools of the canton. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the middle or gymnasial stage of education. 
At Zurich, there is an institution, called the college of humanities, and also a school of 
arts. At Bern there is a flourishing gymnasium, and a school for artizans. In the 
same canton are the celebrated schools of Hofwyl and Mayku-ch. Luzsrn has a gym- 
nasium of 250 pupils, and other important seminaries. The gymnasium at Soleure has 
'200 students, and that at Basle the same number. At Aargau there are eight secondary 
«ehools ; at i3aden a regular lyceum, in which students are qualified for entering the 
university. It has an endowment of above £12,000. At Olsberg, there is a school for 
girls. Geneva has a college attended by 600 students. Female education here receives 
particular attention. There is hardly an illiterate female to be found who is a native of 
the city ; and many of the middle classes are to be met with whose education is equal, if 
not superior, to that of ladies of the first rank of other countries. Basle has the only 
university in Switzerland. It was founded in the fifteenth century, and boasts the names 
of Euler, Erasmus, the Bernouillis, &c. One of its libraries belonged to Erasmus. 
Besides this university, there are four academies in the Protestant cantons of Zurich 
Bern, Vaud, and Geneva, which are assimilated to universities. Zurich has its institute 
for philosophy and theology ; its institute for law and politics, with 5 professors ; another 
ibr medicine and surgery with 15 professors; a theatre of anatomy; a techmcal school, 
with 20 professors and 100 students, and a town library of 40,000 volumes. Geneva has 
a library of 50,000 volumes. The academy, founded by Calvin is divided into 4 facul- 
ties, containing 15 professors. That of theology is decidedly Arian. In consequence a 
new orthodox school has been instituted. Bern has an excellent academy, with 20 
professors, and a public library of 30,000 volumes. Tlie Catholic cantons have no 
university. The smaller or mountain cantons have no superior establishments for educa- 
tion. One great obstacle to the progress of education in Switzerland is the diversity of 
languages, or rather dialects. The spoken German reckons between thirty and forty 
dialects, many of them unintelligible to the people of other districts. French is used in 
the cantons of Vaud, Geneva, and Neuchatel, and Italian in Ticino. A fourth language 
exists in the Grisons, and this is the Romansch. There are about twenty newspapers 
published in Switzerland, most of them twice a week. Not more than six of them are 
above mediocrity. There is a monthly journal at Zurich, a quarterly at Basle, and a 
monthly at Greneva. Reading rooms exist in the chief towns. The principal literary 
men, now living, are Bernouilu, Hettinger, Bonstelten De CandoUe, Sismondi, Chateau- 
vieuz, and Zschokke. 

Italt. 
The great divisions of Italy are, 1. The kingdom of Lombardy. 2. The Sardinian 
States. 3. The Papal States. 4. Tuscany. 6. The kingdom of Naples and Sicily. 
Each of these has a different government, and consequently a different system of admin- 
istration and of education. 
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1. JMnbardy, The educatioa in this kingdom is under the immediate control of the 
Austrian gOTernment. Popular education in the Austrian empire dates from the reign of 
Maria Theresa, who estabhshed elementary schools in her German dominions, which are 
BOW frequented by the thirteenth part of the population. The same system ha<$ been 
eoforced finr the last eight years, in the kingdom of Lombardy, and every village or 
commune must have its school, which is supported from the municipal fund ; or, where 
the commune is too small, two are joined in one. The schoolmasters have from 250 to 
400 Austrian livres fixed salary. The schools in the principal towns are divided into five 
classes; the two first of which are found in almost every village. The female elemen* 
tary scliools are divided into three classes. In the Venetian provinces, which form about 
ooe half of the kingdom of Lombardy, there were, a few years since, 1,402 elementary 
schools for a population of 1,294,000 individuals. I'he schools are frequented by 62,000 
pupils, and are directed by 1,553 teachers or assistants. There are besides in the same 
proviiices 29 female schools, chiefly at Venice and Verona, frequented by 2,399 girls. 
The literary and scientific instruction is aflbrded by the gymnasia, lyceums, and the 
luiiveriities of Parma and Padua. The instruction in the gymnasia embraces Latin 
gnamar, humanities, and rhetoric. From the gymnasium, the students proceed to the 
iycemn of the chief town of their respective provinces, the expense of which is defrayed 
by government. The course of studies lasts two years, and includes religious instruc- 
tioo, history, Greek philology and classical literature, the elements of tlie physical 
soeoces, drawing, and the German language, in the Venetian part of the kingdom, 
Ibere are 6 royal gymnasia and 6 communal ones, besides 13 episcopal ones. These 
gynmaaift employ altogether 164 professors, and are frequented by about 5,000 pupils. 
In the 8une provinces are 4 lyceums, attended by about 900 pupils. The students, 
who wish to take degrees, proceed to the two universities, Pavia and Padua. Pavia is 
considered as the first university in Italy. It was founded in the time of Charlemagne. 
The studies are divided into three faculties — 1. Law and political sciences. 2. Medicine, 
nrgery, anatomy, chemistry, natural history, and the kindred branches. 3. Philosophy 
and belles lettres. The professors enjoy a salary of 6,000 francs per annum. Among 
(bem are many distinguished names. There are three colleges attached to this univer- 
sity ID which students are boarded and lodged gratis. They contain 126 boarders. The 
university has about 1,400 Students. The university of Padua, founded in the thirteenth 
century, and for a time the most celebrated in Europe, has long declined from its former 
spleudor; yet even now it possesses distinguished professors, and is attended by about 
1,000 students. It is divided into four faculties, theology, (which does not exist at Pavia,) 
bw, medicine, and philosophy and mathematics. Eight years' attendance are required to 
obtain a diploma in law or medicine. There are 61 professors and assistants, and a 
rector, who is annually chosen from among the professors. The library contains 70,000 
volumes. The t>otanic garden, one of tne oldest in Europe, has about 6,000 plants. 
The little duchies of Parma and Modena — the former contaiuiug 400,000 inhabitants, the 
latter somewhat less — are essentially dependencies of Lombardy, and have each of them 
their auiversities. Parma reckons about 500 students, and has two colleges with seventy 
boarders. Modena has its university with about 200 students. 

2. Sardinian States. The Italian territories of the king of Sardinia consist of Pied- 
mont, the duchy of Genoa, and the island of Sardinia. Tne universities of Turin and 
Genoa, and those of Cagliari and Sassari, in Sardinia, supply the scientific and literary 
instruction. These institutions are placed under the superintendence of the minister of 
the interior. Popular education is not so well attended to as in the kingdom of Lom- 
baidy ; there are elementary schools, however, for hoys and for girls, and upper schools in 
the principal towns, under the direction of the clergy, in the island of Sardinia, there 
i> DOW a normal school for each of the ten provinces, and the number of pupils who 
attend them is about 6,650. There are, besides, secondary schools in the two principal 
towns, Cagliari and Sassari, which are frequented by about 1,350 students. The popula- 
tion of the island is not far from 500,000. The university of Cagliari reckons about 265 
itudeots ; and that of Sassari, for the northern part of the island, 225. The course of 
studies is divided into theology, jurisprudence, philosophy, medicine, and surgery. 
Every village or commune has now a gratuitous school for reading, writing, arithmetic, 
religious mstruction, and the elements of agriculture. The effect of the diffusion of in- 
fltmctioD amonff the 392 villages of the island, aided by a better system of administration, 
is already visible in the decrease of crimes, especially murders, which, from the frightful 
amount of 150 yearly, in a population of about half a million, had been reduced, in 1828,. 

8. Pe^cd States. These consist of two great divisions, essentially different in their 
physical character, as well as in the temper of their respective inhabitants. The Lega- 
tions and Marches to the north of the Appenines are as fine, fertile, and well inhabited 
country as any in Italy. The road from Bologna to Ancona is studded with lively little 
towns. The university of Bologna ranks high among the Italian institutions of learning. 
Here the first dissectioQ was performed m me fourteenth century, and here galvanism 
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was discovered in the nineteenth. It numbers among its professors Galvani» Valerianic 
the two Aldini, and Mezzofanti. It has had distinguished female professors, such as No- 
vella di Andrea, Laura Bassi, Clotihle Tambroni ; at the present time there are two 
female professors, one of law, and the other of surgery. The number of students amounts 
to between 500 and 600. The library contains 80,000 printed volumes, and 4,000 MSS. 
In the Roman States south of the Appenines, Perugia and Rome are the only cities where 
attention is paid to education. Perugia, with a population of about 20,000 inhabitants, has 
its university, which was famed in the middle ages. At Rome is the Gregorian college, 
founded by Pope Gregory YIII., in 1682. It was committed to the du*ection of the Jesuits, 
whose general for the time, Borgia, contributed a donation of 200,000 crowns towards its 
support A seminary for boarders was afterwards added. The Jesuits had the direction 
of ten other literary establishments at Rome. In 1773 this order was suppressed, and the 
care of the Gregorian college was placed under the superintendence of a Congregation 
of Studies, at the head of which was a cardinal, generally a man of learning, who ap- 
pointed the masters and professors from among the secular clergy. The full course of 
studies embraces six years. At the end of this period, those who wish to take degrees in 
the learned professions leave the college, and repair to the gymnasium or university of 
Rome, which was founded in the thirteenth century, and which has chairs of civil and 
canon law, medicine, oriental languages, divinity, &c. Those students, however, who 
are destined for the church, continue in the Gregorian college, and go through a course 
of theology which occupies four years. The college forms a quadrangle, having an 
ample court in the middle, round which are two tiers of arcades. Instruction is given 

Satuitously, lor the most part. Since the re-establishment of the Jesuits, in 1814, both 
e schools and the college are again placed under their direction. During the occupa- 
tion of Rome by the French, several foundations were suppressed and their revenues 
taken from them. The celebrated college De Propaganda Fide was preserved. 

4. Tuscany, This country, including Elba, has an area of about 8,500 square miles, 
and a population of 1,300,000. The whole number of priests is about 6,000. Education 
is almost exclusively in their hands. The principal part of the education of the Tuscan 
nobility is now generally conducted at the Collegi di JVobiliy the most celebrated of 
which is that at Siena. Females are taught at the educatorii institutions, which are 
attached to the convents. Many of them receive a good education. More attention is 
also paid to their moral culture, and conjugal infidelity is not so common as formerly. 
Every city and considerable town in Tuscany has its academy of science and literature 
under the patronage of the state, besides new societies, which are frequently arising in 
private life. The university of Siena contains 300 enrolled students, of whom 200 are 
legal students, and 100 medical. The professors, 23 in number, have salaries each of 300 
crowns, besides small additional fees. At Pisa there are 29 professors, with salaries of 
nearly 600 crowns each per annum. The students are 800 in number, of whom 50 are 
young Greeks. Instruction is uniformly gratuitous. Board is exceedingly low. Char- 
itable funds are provided for indigent students. Compared with any of the Catholic 
countries of Europe, Tuscany may be said to have a well-informed population. There 
have been but two capital crimes in Florence for 25 years. Every commune has a school 
or schools for elementary instruction. There are 80 Lancasterian schools for boys and 
girls, and well conducted gratuitous schools. There is a noble institution at Florence, 
where 800 girls are boarded and taught. 

6. Kingdom of Naples and Sicily, The university of Naples serves for the conti- 
nental part of the kingdom. It is under the direction of government, and the professors 
are indiscriminately clerical or lay. There are four classes. There is in every 
provincial town, such as Salerno, Lecce, Aquila, &c. a college or lyceum, on the plan 
of those of North Italy, for preparatory instruction, and especially for the classical 
studies. That of Salerno has the greatest reputation. Some attempts were made to 
establish Lancasterian schools in Naples, but they seem to have failed. The popular or 
elementary instruction is in the hands of the clergy. Greater activity has prevailed in 
Sicily. There are primary and secondary schools encouraged by the nobility and the 
government. In the province of Catania, the method of mutual instruction has been 
adopted. A school for females has been opened at Catania. In the principal towns are 
lyceums, and at Palermo and Catania, universities. An academy for Natural Sciences 
at Catania has published four volumes of memoirs. 
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NATURE AND EFFECTS OF EMULATION. 
The Mowing article, written by an undergraduate of Bowdoin College, we commend 
to the special attention of such of our readers, as are in a course of education. — Editor. 

As we pass through the world, it is curious to remark the unwearied 
activity and jostling competition that are ever busy about us. We naturally 
inquire for the causes of all this bustle — we ask what it is that keeps the 
elements of society thus in motion. Among these motives few deserve a 
greater share of attention than emulation. Whether we consider its almost 
universal influence, or its dubious and chameleon-like character, emulation 
is the grand lever that moves the world. All ages, sexes, and conditions, 
are under its influence — school-boy and sage, male and female, high and 
low, rich and poor — all feel the workings of emulation. It is a mighty 
river which finds a fountain in every heart — and whose branches pervade 
every division and sub-division of the whole mass of society. Some vie 
with each other in muscular power, or feats of agility — some in equipage 
and show, some in wealth and influence. It is competition with the mer- 
chant — with the prince, ambition. Here, it is the rivalship of beauty or 
the jealousy of love — there, it is the struggle for glory or fame. Here, it is 
the race of knowledge, or it may be of virtue — there, it is the hot contention 
for power. Warriors have emulated each other, in wasting the wealth and 
blood of mankind — slighted beauty has pined away in hopeless misery at 
the superiority of a rival — and scholars have destroyed their health and their 
hves in the paltry strife for ephemeral pre-eminence. 

Though ^emulation is a principle so extensive in its effects, it were not 
wonderful if, as a subject of discourse, it should excite but little interest or 
sympathy. Men love to contemplate distant and sublime objects — ^they 
love to discourse of the prospects and interests of empires — to theorize on 
government — speculate in politics, and gossip off" an endless variety of mat- 
ters foreign to themselves. But surely it were quite as profitable to turn 
the attention to subjects of practical importance, which " come home to our 
own business and bosoms." 

In oar investigations of human character, we roust be on our guard, not 
only against the vagueness of common-place ideas, but the excessive sim- 
plifications of philosophical exactness. The mind of man is an intricate 
machine. At our first view it presents us with a mixed medley of compli- 
cated, often contradictory traits — and if we select any one trait, we find it 
80 connected and intertwined with the rest, and so modified by the connec- 
tion, that our judgment of its intrinsic nature is long held in suspense. 
The character of man is not made up of the aggregate of the several^ parcels 
that compose its elements, but is the resulting product of those separate 
parcels involved into one another, in an infinite variety of ways. One 
extreme so invades the bounds of another, feeling is so interwoven with 
feeling, ** shade unperceived so softened into shade" — not only one com- 
plexity but so many complexities involved into each other — that it is an 
arduous task to trace our way back to separate simple principles. These 
principles fixed, and their character determined — our deductions are still 
to be modified by the endless varieties of motives and circumstances by 
which men may be influencfed in their various actions. Disentangled at 
length fi-om this net of difliculties, we may still find ourselves entirely at 
fault in our conclusions in consequence of the influence of dissimulation. 

VOL. V. 9 
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We see appearances— but there is a tendency in man to appear what he is 
not Man is not only artful and hypocritical, but oflen acquires the per- 
fection of dissimulation — the "ars celare artem." Finding our path 
hedged up by all these accumulated obstructions, we might well be dis- 
couraged, and give up our inquiries in despair ; but philosophy comes to our 
aid. By the glimmering light of her torch, she leads us a slow and dij£cult 
way, through many a winding passage and giddy maze, until we reach the 
clear daylight of truth, and straight-forward path of cause and effect. But 
even while following the lamp of philosophy, we are liable to be led astray 
by false lights — we are in danger of wasting our attention in the subtleties 
of abstract inquiry. But it should be remembered that philosophical dis- 
tinctions are often more sound in theory than useful or available in applica- 
tion. As in the material world, simple substances are rarely presented to 
us from the hand of nature, in an insulated state, but are obtained by arti- 
ficial decomposition — so also in the mental world, the simple notions and 
feelings the philosopher tells us of, are often possessed of no separate or 
real existence, and as in the material world the qualities of compounds can 
rarely be inferred from those of their elements, but must be learned from 
experiment, so also in the moral and intellectual world. Here, too^ expe- 
rience must be our test. 

What then does philosophy teach of the nature of emulation? She tells 
us that emulation is a connatural impulse — a simple desire of superiority. 
She tells us that envy is its unnatural offspring— an affection of ill- will to a 
rival, or a desire to obtain superiority by the particular means of degrading 
him. She tells us too, that it is very possible that emulation should exist 
without envy — but she is at the same time forced to acknowledge that this 
separate existence is rarely realized. In great minds, it is thought, emula- 
tion may be found in its native purity, while envy is an occupant of 
weak and sordid intellects. The amount of all this refinement seems to be 
that, whereas the feeling in question is most usually of a complex nature, 
and whereas unmingled good or evil is seldom found, the feeling so far as 
it is good is called by one name, so far as it is bad by another. Taking 
this for granted there is no room for dispute. 

Yet I am ready to concede that a speculative distinction is properly made 
between emulation and envy. I can distinguish each, as easily as I can dis- 
tinguish a cause from its effect, or a medium from an extreme. I can con- 
ceive of a man having a desire to excel his best friend without the slightest 
wish to the detriment of that friend. I can conceive, too, of a man repin- 
ing at the good fortune of another, without the least expectation or even 
desire of excelling him. All this it is more easy to conceive in the imagi- 
nation, than to find in real life. The distinction is more philosophical than 
practical. 

But what does common opinion tell us in regard to emulation ? The 
most prevalent idea of it undoubtedly is, that it is a good and honorable 
passion when directed to a praiseworthy object— serving as a powerful 
stimulus to exertion in the attainment of knowledge and virtue — having no 
direct tendency to evil, but liable, like all other good things, to perversion. 
In a word, it is taken for granted that the end justifies the taeans. The 
epithets that are almost constantly applied to emulation, confirm the idea. 
We are continually hearing of noble, generous, high-minded, honest, virtu- 
ous emulation — and can that be bad in which such qualities are found ? 
From the time of Tully, to this day, emulation has been extolled as an 
ennobling and manly passion. Genius has boasted of its influence, and 
invoked, its inspiring stimulus. Like the love of glory and the love of fame. 
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it has Gome down to us, sanctified by great names, enshrouded in general 
epithets, and recommended by ioose commendations. 

Let us take emulation in its purest form, and what is its character ? It 
is manifestly in its very nature a selfish principle. And here let it not be 
said that if we strip human nature of all its selfish principles, we leave it 
a shadow of the fancy, without bone, muscle, sinew, or substance. It is 
not so. There are active principles in human nature which are not selfish, 
such are curiosity, the desire of esteem, and even ambition itself. But 
emulation is a principle of comparison and competition^ It implies the 
pursuit of a detached interest of our own, in opposition to others. And 
what else is selfishness, the most contracted selfishness 1 You may desire 
knowledge or power, with as much intensity of self-love as you please, and 
yet that desire is not at all inconsistent with a wish that others may acquire 
equal or even greater knowledge or power. But how can a desire of supe- 
riority to another be reconciled with a simultaneous desire that that other 
may be equal or superior to yourself? 

But passing by the inherent niUure of this passion, let us consider its 
tendencies. If men, in their opinions, are prone to extremes, much more 
are they in their passions — and he has considered but imperfectly the 
operation of the passions, who supposes that when they have been pam- 
pered into habitual and constant exercise, they can easily be restrained 
and guided by the simple intimations of a sense of duty. If emulation be 
an active principle, it must impel to the attainment of its object. As long 
as its operations are under the control of stronger principles, it is well. It 
may then be useful — at worst it can only be a source of disqqiet to its 
possessor. But in its own nature it has a tendency to excess, and the dan- 
ger is in nurturing it to a disproportionate degree. Once become the 
ruling passion, it makes no fastidious distinction in its choice of means. 
It will select those which are the most direct and easy, and its object is as 
directly and easily obtained by the depression of a rival, as by the elevation 
of one's self. Thus excessive emulation naturally degenerates into envy, 
and will ultimately appear under some of the various forms of repining dis- 
content, distorting jealousy, detracting malice, or uncompromising hatred. 
I grant this degeneracy does not take place in strong and generous minds. 
There there are more powerful and better principles. But the great ma- 
jority of men must fall into the ranks of mediocrity. In common minds 
to find strong emulation without envy is impossible. Such minds care not 
whether their result is obtained by the rule of plus or minus ; indeed, to 
combine the two methods is usually found most convenient as well as most 
expeditious. You might as reasonably expect, by cutting the magnetic 
needle in twain to obtain its north pole in an insulated state, as hope to 
find emulation in its native, simple purity, in the common mind. The 
advice of Beattie will assist in setting this subject in its proper light. " Let 
the man," says he, '' who thinks he is animated by a generous emulation 
only, examine his own heart, and ask himself whether his friends, on be- 
coming his competitors, have any the less of his afiection ; whether he be 
gratified by hearing them depreciated ; whether he would wish their merit 
less, that he might more easily equal or excel them ; and whether he would 
have a more sincere regard for them if the world were to acknowledge him 
their superior. If his heart answers all or any of these questions in the 
affirmative, it is time to look out for a cure, as the symptoms of envy are 
but too apparent" 

Such seem to be the natural tendencies of emulation ; let us look now 
at its adudl effects. Though like fabled Proteus it may transform itself 
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into multifarioiis shapes, or like many a culprit of dnfortunate notoriety, it 
may try to sneak away from detection by a mere change of its name, I 
shall hold it re^nsible for all its ultimate consequences. In tracing its 
effects, I will confine myself by way of illustration to the case of the student. 
We all know that in the business of education, it performs a very important 
office. In most modern systems it is the factotum. Nothing can he done 
without it. Unmindful of all higher principles of action, emulation alone 
is appealed to. Disregarding the attractions of the great object of pursuit, 
genius must be stimulated by extraneous labors, by petty rewards and 
paltry distinctions. Invention is put to the rack to discover new modes of 
applying an artificial stimulus to a passion which, of itself, is so abundantly 
prone to an extravagant and dangerous preponderance ; — and if a youth is 
so unfortunate as to exhibit a want of emulation, nine cases out often he is 
unhesitatingly set down as an incorrigible dunce. Seeing emulation thus 
universally encouraged and employed, one is almost ready to submit to the 
argumentum ad verecundiam, and if he has an opposite opinion to surrender 
it at discretion. But however audacious it may be to attack long establish- 
ed systems, we hope we may without effrontery express the doubts we 
entertain of their utility. 

Reserving for the present the influence of a desire of superiority upon 
the social and moral character of the student, I ask what is its influence 
upon intellectual improvement ? Here, if anywhere, is the strong hold 
of the apologists for emulation. If their ground is not tenable here, it is 
tenable nowhere. All acknowledge that the free man, by his voluntary 
exertions, will achieve more with alacrity and pleasure, than the slave, by 
all the lashes and severity he can be made to feel, can be driven to perform 
as an unwelcome task. As it is with man himself, so it is with the mind 
of man. Nothing is gained by placing it under the control of any passion. 
To make the most effectual use of its powers, the mind must be unshackled, 
unexpressed, undistracted. It must go forth to its labors gladsome, buoy- 
ant and firee, amusing itself in its progress with playful sallies, plucking 
the flowers in its path, and enjoying the freshness and beauty of the scene. 
It must bring to its laborious investigations, no other stimulus than an en-» 
thusiastic fondness for the object of its pursuit. It must be able to con- 
centrate all its energies calmly, complacently and directly upon the object 
before it, without continually glancing forward and backward, and flutter- 
ing hither and thither in distracting apprehension of miscarriage or ill 
success. This necessary elasticity and equilibrium of the mind is com-r 
pletely destroyed by the strong influence of excessive emulation. 

The results are different in different cases. One is oppressed and per- 
plexed. Goaded on by the eagerness of desire, he gropes his way through 
difficulty and darkness, till his mind becomes completely jaded and bediz- 

zened. Every intellectual effort becomes a task. The least attempt the 

most common literary performance, which should be as things of coarse in 
the scholar's path— to the eye of emulation as she compares them with those 
of her rival, and sees the vast consequences at stake, magnified into gigantic 
dimensions by her own anxiety, swell into mighty undertakings. The 
mental powers are borne down by an unwelcome burden. Natural ease 
and freedom are gone. It is said that the mariner, by crowding sail be- 
yond a certain limit, not only runs the risk of losing his canvass, or carry- 
ing away his masts, but is sure to retord instead of accelerating the speed 
of his course. So may the gale of passion prostrate the powers and impede 
the progress of the mind. 

In another case, the workings of excessive emulation renders the mind 
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totally mechanical. Nothing is hazarded and nothing is gained. The 
fire of genius, and the playfulness of fancy are repressed. The scholar^ 
thoroughly steeped in emulation, is not content with shining and hein^ 
outshone by turns. He is the miser of literature, who avariciously hoards 
up every farthing, and mill, every truck and trifle, all the small cliange of 
the literary wwld. With him, every thing is monotonous and plodding,, 
constrainc^i and artificial. He labors on, without ever rising above or 
falling below himself,-r-without daring to turn, or even look to the right 
hand or the left. The chance for extraordinary excellence is exchanged for 
correct mediocrity. The mind, in its freedom, resembles the river that 
fiows gladly and cheerfully along in devious meanderings, now spreading^ 
its broad bosom to the eye of the beholder, now hiding itself beneath the 
trees that nature has planted upon its banks. The mind, under the in* 
fluence of emulation, resembles that same river, diverted from its course 
and shut up in a canal, moving forward without sweep or turn, with banks^ 
regular, uniform, and naked. 

In the case of another, emulation may have a somewhat different, though 
by no means inconsistent, effect. Impressed with the idea that every thing- 
he does must be first rate, he falls into an ambitious style of expression,, 
which substitutes a vastitude of phraseology for simple greatness of thought. 
Such a style is never the spontaneous luxuriance of nature, but the natural 
oflfspring of emulous art. 

Another, in his zeal for distinction, mistakes the ostensible reward for 
the real object of effort. He skims the surface of knowledge. By the use 
of illegitimate facilities, he is enabled to make a quotidian show ; but in 
the end he finds his acquirements superficial ; he finds that *' he knows 
nothing yet as he ought to know." 

AncHher, of good intellect perhaps but of indolent habits, seeing emula- 
tion the only motive among those who are aiming at eminence, and having 
sense enough to despise it as a ruling principle of action, feels himself ex- 
cused in withdrawing entirely from the field and reposing in inglorious 
obscurity. 

Still another is deterred from making any literary effort for fear of a 
failure, or rather for fear he shall not do anything surprising the first time. 
Like a true votary of Minerva, he would make his first appearance in the 
full maturity of his powers. He would burst forth upon the world with the 
suddemiess of a thunderbolt. Without deigning to toil through the' 
humble incipient stages of the road to eminence, he aspires to grasp at 
once at the prize, but he aspires in vain. Thus many a man has never 
become an extemporaneous speaker, because when young he was too 
proud to begin. It is said of the ambitious Gerard Hamilton, who has the 
honor of being one of the thousand claimants to the authorship of Junius, 
that he once made an uncommonly able and eloquent speech in parliament, 
but ever afterwards sat mute. He had written out his speech long before 
its delivery, and had thrice declaimed it in presence of his friends ; — so 
much time and pains will men sacrifice to their emulation. In short, if 
anywhere this passion produces good effects on the intellectual character, 
it is in those minds, which, by this means, may be raised to the level of 
mediocrity, but cannot by any means be elevated above it. But, be it re- 
membered, in such minds it is most liable to degenerate into envy. 

We shall find still more unequivocal marks of the ill effects of emulation 
upon the social charaoter of the student. Just in proportion to the in- 
tennty of its <^ration, it leads him to regard his interests as adverse to 
the interests of his fellows ; it leads him to make himself too much an 
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object of exclusive attention ; it destroys cordiality of feeling among those 
who are best calculated to assist and sympathize with each other, and 
inasmuch as it crushes the buoyancy and overturns the balance of the mind, 
it may, and oflen does, terminate in gloominess and misanthropy, if not in 
the more malignant passions of malice and envy. 

Represent to yourselves a class of fifty youths collected in one school, or, 
if you please, at college, engaged in the common pursuit of a noble and 
exciting object, unhackneyed as yet in the fierce contentions, the dark and 
serpentine intrigues of the world, at that age when the kind affections are 
most warm, and frank, and simple. They obey the social instinct of 
nature, and grow together into one brotherhood of affectionate attachment 
and generous confidence. Free from the imaginary cares of boyhood and 
the real anxieties of maturer age, they pass their hours in the peaceful 
pursuit of knowledge, and in the interchange of the kind offices of mutual 
sympathy and assistance. They leave alma mater at last, not indeed 
without reluctance, not without tender regret at parting with so many 
objects of affectionate regard, yet with joyous retrospection of the past, and 
cheering anticipations of the future, assured that their early friendship will 
be cherished in fond recollection, and that however cold may be their re- 
ception in the world, there will still be many a confiding heart from whom 
they can be sure of condolence and encouragement. 

Is this picture realized ? No ; the apple of discord is thrown into the 
midst of this peaceful band ; the wildfire of emulation is kindled up in 
their bosoms, and consumes every kind and generous feeling. For the 
hand of mutual assistance, is substituted the cold repulsion of selfishness. 
For the cheering look of encouragement, and the smile of friendship, are 
substituted the sneer of malice and the evil eye of envious malignity. The 
social character is sacrificed to the hope of intellectual improvement. In 
the fear that the simple stimulus of nature should not be sufficient to excite 
, the maximum of exertion, extraneous and artificial prizes are proposed, 
and the tranquil scene is changed into the arend: ^a cock-fight. Strifes, 
bickerings and jealousies, take the place of harmony and mutual regard. 
It is with them as with a herd of black cattle ; every now cc^er must fight 
all round until his rank is settled with numerical erSLCtitdde, or rather, 
like the descendants of Ishmael, ** the hand of each one is against every 
man, and every man's hand is against him." They go into the world at 
last — sometimes indeed with a cold and short-lived friendship, but more 
oflen with feelings of hearty hatred and fierce emulation — to continue 
through life the jealous struggle they have but just begun. The habits of 
four years, in the most susceptible period of life, have soured their disposi- 
tions, and accustomed them to a selfishness and fierceness, of feeling, 
which will " grow with their growth, and strengthen witb'theii strength." 

Meanwhile, the moral character does not remain uncontaminated. In- 
deed, since the greater part of the duties of man are relative duties, his 
social apd moral feelings must be in a great measure identical. Emulation 
goes further. It pollutes the very fountains of moral purity. It supplants 
the influence of the high and rational principles, with that of a selfish 
passion. It not only leads its votary to the employment of arts and base 
appliances, but to a dereliction of moral principle, and even to a disregard 
of the sanctions of religion. Methinks I see an ambitious boy about to 
recite with his class. First he is to attend public prayers. He enters the 
house of worship, closely muffled in a cloak perhaps : — arrived at his place, 
he gravely yet sUltf takes out his text-book, and in defiance of decency 
and in mopkery of God, he employs that time in conning his lesson, which 
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should have been devoted to the adoration of bis Maker, Is be envious ? 
He desires the depression of no one — be seeks only bis own advancement. 
There is your noble emulation in embryo? What will it be when grown 
to the vigor of manhood 1 What will be the final result ? What but 
jealousy and envy on one band^bypocrisy^ intrigue and irreligion on the 
other ? 

The effects of emulation stop not here. There are ultimate conse- 
qnences yet to add their weight to the already accumulated evidence of its 
crifliinality and injurious tendencies. There are the repining and chagrin 
of disappointment — the giddy elation and bleak exposure of envied success. 
Of the multitude who aim at distinction, few can gain the palm. In pro- 
portion to the expectation and excitement of the competition, must be 
the depression and discouragement of the defeat. In proportion to 
the ardor and effort of the struggle, must be the malevolence to which 
the rictor is exposed, for disappointed emulation can scarcely avoid 
being transformed into envy. A violent passion is with difficulty exter- 
minated, but it naturally assumes a new shape when the circumstances and 
relations of its object require. Many a good man has bent all his efforts 
and used every expedient to eradicate the poison of emulation, which the 
methods of early instruction had instilled into his mind. Many a minister 
of the unpretending religion of the meek and lowly Jesus, has felt the un- 
holy workings of this passion in his heart. In the very act of preaching 
the humbling doctrines of the gospel, a desire of human applause, an itch- 
ing to equal or excel a brother laborer, has obtruded itself upon his mind — 
nay, even while leading the devotions of his flock — while professedly pros- 
trating his soul before his God, an ambition to surpass a fellow worm in the 
appropriateness, solemnity, or beauty of his style, has filled bis breast with 
anguish, and he has been disposed to charge the intrusion to a suggestion 
of the evil one, or to the depravity of his own sinful heart, instead of the 
influence of habit induced by a vicious education. Was not the apostle 
right, when he placed emulation upon a level with its kindred passions — 
hatred, variance, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings^ murders ? 

Let no man say that I have been giving an extravagant, over-wrought 
picture of an indefinite subject Let no man say that I have been describ- 
ing a long list of other and malignant passions, instead of the noble prin- 
ciple of emulation. It is not so. I have ascribed nothing to emulation 
but what naturally and actually flows from it. I have used the term in no 
wider sense than that which it bears in ordinary acceptation. As for the 
nobleness of this passion, it is obtained by refining it into a simple sub- 
division of itself, by carrying it through an artificial process of sublimation, 
and thus extracting an unnatural essence. By the same refining process^ 
it may be shown that the ambition of Bonaparte, the honor of the duejist, 
the courage of the pirate, and the fortitude of the suicide, are noble and 
praiseworthy qualities. Whatever may be the inherent character of emula- 
tion, its effects are such that it should be restrained and combatted, and 
not aided, comforted, and abetted. It will develope itself to a fully sufli- 
cient degree, under ordinary circumstances, without being stimulated by 
artifical excitements. 

Neither let any man say that the views I have taken are degrading to 
baman nature. I love, as well as any other, to think that there is some- 
thing glorious and godlike in human nature — something that throws 
around it a radiance of more than earthly splendor — and I would that that 
godlike nature were not so often debased by sordid passions, and that 
glorious splendor obscured in grovelling pursuits. I would that intellectual 
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greatness were not so often reared upon moral degradation. Is it true 
that you can make no motives intelligible to the youthful mind but those 
of emulation and ambition ? Is it true that a sense of duty, a desire of 
knowledge, a love of virtue are mere idle sounds ? Must such habits be 
formed in early life — must such principles be nurtured into unnatural yet 
luxuriant growth, as it will require more than the labor of succeeding years 
to eradicate and supplant with those that are purer and more virtuous ? 
The wonder is, that human nature is possessed of sufficient virtue and 
energy, to resist all the encroachments that error, passion, and prejudice 
have ever made upon it. 



VIEWS OF THE POPULATION OF THft UNITED STATES. 

Through the kindness of the Hon. Walter Lowrie, Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, we have received complete statistical tables of the population of the 

United SUtes, according to the census of 1790, of 1800, of 1810, of 1820, and of 1830, 
published under the direction of the Departmejit of State. In this and in the next 
number of our work, we shall give such views and details of the population of different 
portions of the country, as we shall judge to be useful. 

I. Epitome of thjc whole Populatioit, 1830. 

Free White Persons, 

Males, FtrntUw, TotdL 

Under five years of age, .... 972,980 921,934 1,894,914 

Of five and under ten, .... 782,075 750,741 1,532,816 

Of ten and under fifteen, .... 669,734 638,856 1,308,690 

Of fifteen and under twenty, . , , 573,196 596,264 1,169,450 

Of twenty and under thirty, . . . 956,487 918,411 1,874,898 

Of thirty and under forty, . . . 592,536 555,531 1,148,066 

Of forty and under fifty 367,840 356,046 723,886 

Of fifty and under sixty 229,284 223,504 452,788 

Of sixty and under seventy, . . . 136,082 131,307 266,389 

Of seventy and under eighty, . . 57,772 58,336 116,218 

Of eighty and under ninety, . . . 15,806 17,434 82,240 

Of ninety and under one hundred, . 2,041 2,523 4,564 

Of one hundred and upwards, . . 301 238 539 
Total, 5,355,133 males ; 5,171,115 females ; 10,526,248 free white persons. 

Colored Population, Slaves, 

MaUs. FenuUes. TotaL 

Under ten year 353,498 347,665 701,163 

Of ten and under twenty-four, . . 312,567 808,770 621,337 

Of twenty-four and under thirty-six, 185,586 185,786 371,371 

Of thirty-six and under fifty-five, . 118,880 111,887 230,767 

Of fifty-five and under one hundred, 41,546 41,436 82,981 

Of one hundred and upwards, . . 748 676 1,424 
Males, 1,012,823 ; females, 996,220 ; total, 2,009^043. 

Colored Population, lYee, 

Males, Females, TetaL 

Under ten years, 48,676 47,329 96,004 

Of ten and under twenty-four, . . 43,079 48,138 91,217 

Of twenty-four and under thirty-six, 27,650 82,641 60,191 

Of thirty-six and under fifty-five, . 22,271 24,327 46,598 

Of fifty-five and under one hundred, 11,609 13,426 24,934 

Of one hundred and upwards, . . 269 386 654 
Males, 153,453 ; females, 166,146 ; total, 319,599. 

Grand total. Free White 10,626,248 

Slaves, 2,009,043 

Free colored, 319,599 

On board public ships, 5,318 

Omitted in returns 5,812—12,866,020 
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II. RkPRESBNTATIVB NUMBERi. 

The manner of computing the numbers oo which representation in Congress is based, is 
diflerent in the slave holding States from what it is in the others. In the former, the 
number of white persons, and three fifths of the slave population, make the numbers on 
which the right of sending representatives is founded. Thus suppose a State to have 
640,000 white oevsons, and 423,000 slaves ; three fifths of the latter are to be added to 
the former, makiog 895,000 ; and on this number such State sends representatives. The 
following are the representative numbers according to the last census. £very 47,700 
iflbabitants sends one representative. 



Maine, 

N. Hampshire, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode Island, 

Conoecticuty 

Yermont, 

New York, 

New Jersey, 



S99,464 Pennsylvania, 

269,327 Delaware, 

610,408 Maryland, 

97.192 Virginia, 

297,666 N.Carolina, 

280,652 S. Carolina, 

1,918,578 Georgia, 

819,921 Alabama, 



1,848,072 


Mississippi, 


110,867 


75,431 


I^uisiana, 


171,904 


405,842 


Tennessee, 


625.263 


1,023,502 


Kentucky, 


621,832 


689.747 


Ohio, 


987,901 


456,025 


Indiana, 


343,030 


429,811 


Illinois, 


157,146 


262,507 


Missouri, 


130,419 



III. Number or the Deaf and Dumb, Blind, and Forehjners not 

Naturalized. 

JThitet. Colored Populaiioiu 

States, Deaf and Duwh. Blind. Deaf and Dumb» BHnd. Foreignen, 

Milne, 180 159 5 1 3,526 

New Hampshire, ... 135 105 8 410 

Massachusetts, . « . 256 218 9 5 8,787 

Rhode Island, «... 66 56 4 8 1,100 

ConnecUcut, .... 294 188 e 7 1,481 

Vermont, 153 51 5 3,864 

New York, 842 642 43 82 52,488 

New Jersey, .... 207 206 15 22 8,365 

Pennsylvania, .... 758 476 80 28 15,876 

Delaware 35 18 9 11 818 

Maryland, 136 147 96 124 4,78& 

Yirginia, 419 855 180 488 789 

N.Carolina, .... 280 .223 83 161 202 

S. Carolina, 174 102 79 136 486 

Georgia, 146 150 59 128 101 

Alabama, 89 68 23 49 66 

Mississippi, 29 25 12 81 72 

Looisiana, 49 3& 21 77 1,713 

Tennessee, 172 176 28 37 119 

Kentucky 308 169 46 83 178 

Ohio, 428 282 » 6 5,778 

Indiana, 141 85 8 2 279 

Illinois, 66 85 4 451 

Missouri, 27 27 8 10 15& 

Michigan, .'.... 15 5 1,497 

Arkansas, 10 8' 4 2 11 , 

Florida, 5 8 4 16 221 

D. Columbia 12 11 2 8 724 

Total, 5,368 deaf and dumb white persons, of whom 1,652 are under fourteen years 
of age; 1,906 of the age of fourteen and under twenty-five ; 1,826 of twenty>five and 

upwards. The number of blind white persons is 8,974 ; of colored deaf and dumb 
persons of all ages, 743 ; of blind, 1/470. The number of foreigneis not naturalized, 
107,832. 



JVbfc— We have itot space in ibis number to present those £uir details of the popula-^ 
tioB of the United States^ which we wish to give. The census will furnish data for some 
▼ery interesting cooUpaiisons between different portions o€ the country. Details of m, 
recent census of the population of England have just been pubHshed. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBI.ICATIONS. 



The Statutes af the University of the 

oity of New York. N«w York: Wm. A. Mer- 
oeiD, 1830. 

As this Institution goes into operation on 
the first of October next, the knowledge of 
its general nature and object will become 
more and more important to the community. 
It is about two years since the plan of found- 
ing a University was commenced. In the 
meantime, much experience has been accu- 
mulating. The Statutes furnish evidence 
of matured judgment on several difficult 
points. The London University has come 
very near being wrecked by the want of an 
intelligent and responsible head. The pow- 
ers of the warden were too limited ; and, as 
he did not participate in communicating in- 
■truction^ he was regarded with little respect 
by the students ; he also came into direct 
collision with the professors. This evil is 
guarded against in the New York University. 
The Chancellor is the presiding officer at all 
public exhibitions. He may be present at 
any meetings of the professors, and may give 
his opinion and vote. He may hold a pro- 
fessorship, and it is his duty to superintend 
the general interests of the University, and 
report to the Council. Another evil, proba- 
bly inseparable, in some degree, from the 
location of a literary Institution in a popu- 
lous city, is the difficulty of maintaining the 
discipline, and the regular attendance upon 
duties, which are indispensable to success. 
A country village has some obvious advan- 
tages over a large metropolis, as a place for 
study. This evil will be in part remedied 
by the large number of shareholders and 
individuals interested in watching the con- 
cerns of the Institution, and the deportment 
of the students. The study of the Bible, 
also, will tend to the same result. We are 
rejoiced that the University is founded on 
such A ROCK as this. — ** Recognizing the 
paramount importance of a careful acquain- 
tance with the Holy Scriptures, for the 
I>resent and future welfare oi man ; instruc- 
tion shall be regularly given in the Evi- 
dences of Revealed Religion, in the Litera- 
ture and Antiquities of the Bible, and in its 
contents as the inspired rule of human duty. 
The reading of the Scriptures, and prayer, 
as is customary in other literary Institutions 
of this country, shall also be a daily part of 
the exercises of the University." Instruc- 
tion in Theology is wisely left to the semi- 
naries of the various denominations. There 
are to be two general Departments; the 
first to comprise professorships and faculties 
for the instruction in the higher branches of 
literature and science ; which may be in- 
creaaed according to the progress of discovery 



and the wants of the community ; the sec- 
ond, to embrace what is usually deemed 
a full course of classical, philosophical, and 
mathematical instruction, and also a com- 
plete course of English literature, of mathe- 
matics, and sciences, with their application 
to agriculture, to the arts, and generally to 
the ordinary purposes of life. There are to 
be two classes of students. 1st, attending 
membersy who shall be subjected only to 
such general regulations as may be neces- 
sary to secure the payment of fees, and 
gooid order within the precincts of the Uni- 
versity. 2d, matriculated members, who 
may be candidates for honors, and who shall 
be subjected to examinations, and to the 
discipline of the Institution. The students 
are to be distributed into classes according 
to the branches taught. When a full clas- 
sical, mathematical, and philosophical course 
is completed, a diploma may be awarded, 
certifying the branches of study learned, 
and the time thereto devoted. 

One grand object of the University, as we 
conceive, will be to give a homogeneous- 
NESS to the population of New York city. 
A large body of students will go for(^ every 
year, into every department of life and 
business, nurtured under the same influ- 
ences, ready to act as a body in the promo- 
tion of praiseworthy objects. The popula- 
tion of the city is now, to a considerable 
extent, unsettied, and uncompacted— in the 
state to be moulded by any foreign cause. 
The increase of population is so rapid, that 
the want of moral and intellectual pow- 
er to counteract the ignorance and vice 
constantly flowing in, is^ and will be, 
severely felt. The work to be done is so 
multifarious, so unintermitted, and so fast 
augmenting, as to demand the concentra- 
ted and effective agency of all the existing, 
and of all the new K>rce, which can be 
brought to bear. 

Report of tie Anglo-Chinese college, 

with an Appendix. Malacca: printed at the 
Alission press, 1831. pp. 50. 

Malacca is a seaport of Malacca, or M^a- 
ya, a country of India beyond the Ganges, 
consisting oi a large peninsula, connected 
with Siam by an bthmus. The city is on 
the western coast, 102 deg. 12 min. £. lon- 
gitude, and 2 deg. 14 min. N. latitude. It 
was permanentiy occupied by the British 
authorities in 1825. The population, in 
1828, was. 83,806. The object of the col- 
lege is the reciprocal cultivation of Chinese 
and European literature. The nations to be 
bene^ted are China, Cochin China, the 
Chinese colonies in the eastern Archipelago, 
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Loo-dioo, Corea, and Japan. The Malay 
language and Ultra-Ganges literature, gen- 
erally, are included aa subordinate objects. 
Ad English, Chinese, and Malay press, are 
in operation. Persons of any nation, or of any 
Christian oommuDion, bringing with them 
proper testimonials, will be received. It is 
intended ultimately to form a botanical gar- 
den, to collect under one view the tropical 
plants of the Eastern Archipelago. There 
i« a fund provided for indigent students. 
The college owes its existence to Dr. Mor- 
rison, who has contributed largely to its 
funds. The number of students is, gener- 
ally, between twenty and thirty. The 
funds amount te 10,000 Spanish dollars ; the 
annoal expenditure is about 8,000. A class 
of young men will be retained at the col- 
lege, with a view of translating moral and 
religious works from the European lan- 
guages into their own. The indirect influ- 
ence of the college, and of the native schools 
over the Mohammedan and Chinese popula- 
tion, is fitf from inconsiderable. It is sup- 
posed that the communication of general 
knoK^edge, based on the pure truth of the 
holy Scriptures, without regard to sect or 
party, will not only prove of the greatest 
present benefit to Chinese youth, but grad- 
ually prepare the way for the cordial recep- 
tion of Christianity by adults. It is of great 
importance that all the regions surrounding 
ChiDa, should be filled with light, so that 
when the " wall " is broken down, the 
whole of that vast empire maybe at once 
illuminated. The labors of Dr. Morrison 
may, perhaps, be the means of converting 
to Christ a greater number of souls than 
those of any man of modern times. 

Present state of the Colony of Sierra 

Leoo«, being extractj of rec«nt letteri from Han- 
nab Kilbam. LiodfioM, Eofland: C. Gretne, 
1831. pp.16. 

Hannah Kilbam, a member of the Society 
of Friends, left England in October, 1830, 
and arrived at Sierra Leone on the 23d of 
December. Her object was to promote, in 
any way she could, the spiritual and tempo- 
ral improvement of the Africans, by Chris- 
tian instruction, preparing translations from 
various dialects, attention to their general 
behavior, and by inculcating the general 
principles of relieion and morality. She 
had a severe attacS: of fever soon after her 
arrival, from which, however, she shortly 
recovered. She then opened a school, for 
the liberated African children, at Charlottee, 
one of the mountain villages. At the last 
intelligence, Mrs. Kilbam was proceeding 
pnMperonriy in her benevolent work. She 
naa rare qualifications for her undertaking — 
Sreat sweetness of disposition, a childlike 
reliance on Christ, ^^ood sense, and an en- 
thuiiastie devotion to her work. One of 
ber objects is to teach the girls to instruct 
one another. By the use of pictures and 
visible signs, the gradually communicates 
Englidi words to her pupils, while they tell 



what those words mean in Koaso, their na- 
tive tongue. In this way the teacher is 
learning the language of the taught, and 
they the language of the teacher. Some 
of the children manifest much intelligence 
and quickness of apprehension. 

Sermons, and Sacramental Exhorta- 
tion!, by tbe late Anoaaw Tbommh, D. D. 
Minister of St 6eoi£e*s Cbarch, Edinburgh. 
Boiton: Crocker Sc Brewster. New>York: J. 
Leavitt, 183SS. pp.447. 

This volume contains a brief memoir of 
Dr. Thomson, three Sacramental Exhorta- 
tions, and twenty- two Sermons on the fol- 
lowing subjects. Salvation by grace ; hu- 
man and Divine love contrasted ; the joyful 
sound ; spiritual renovation ; the testimony 
of conscience; the Christian's choice; 
Christian beneficence; the imperfections 
of Christians exaggerated ; the imperfections 
of Christians no argument against Christian- 
ity ; the duty of Christians in reference to 
the objection founded on their imperfections; 
encouragement to prayer ; prayer in aifiic^ 
tion; the penitent's prayer; spiritual dis- 
ease and its remedy ; Christian resignation ; 
the accepted time ; views of death ; Chris- 
tian perseverance ; the Christian minister's 
farewell. Dr. Thomson was born on the 
11th of July, 1779. His father was the late 
Dr. John Thomson, one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh. While at college, he first 
came under the power of decided religious 
principles. He ministered for six years to 
a Church at Sprouston, from 1808 to 1810 
at Perth— from 1810 to 1814 to the new 
Greyfriars church in Edinburgh ; and du- 
ring the remainder of his life, to St. George's, 
a new church. For many years, he con- 
ducted the Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 
a publication which was distinguished in 
the Apocryphal controversy. He also con- 
tributed many articles to the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, conducted by Dr. Brewster. 
In the ecclesiastical courts of his country, 
he displayed very great ability. He was, 
for a number of years, a leader of the ortho- 
dox party in the General Assembly, in op- 
position to that " power that would thrust 
upon a people, hungering for the bread of 
life, a heartless and unqualified pastor, and 
that would fain eflect a union of secular 
with ecclesiastical offices, by which the 
sacredness of the pastoral character is de- 
teriorated, and the unity of the pastoral 
obligation violated." He took a most decided 
part in opposition to the practice of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, in circula- 
ting, in connection with the Scriptures, the 
Apocryphal writings. The last great pub- 
lic effort of Dr. Thomson, was in behalf of 
the slave population of the West India colo- 
nies. He was an advocate of the immedi- 
ate emancipation of the slaves. This opin- 
ion he defended on several public occasions 
with distinguished power and effiict He 
died suddenly, of an affoction of the heart, 
on the 9th of February, 1881. 
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The style of the sermons of Dr. Thomson 
is plain, direct, and convincing. His ad- 
dresses to those who have not accepted the 
terms of the gospel, are marked with ten- 
derness and solemnity. We would gladly 
select a few paragraphs from the discourse 
on Prayer in Affliction, but our limits forbid. 
Dr. Chalmers says of him, "that his pe- 
culiarity lay in this, that present him with 
a subject, he, of all other men, saw the 
principle which was embodied in it. In 
him were concentrated all the powers 
necessary to maintain and carry questions 
of the greatest difficulty and magnitude." 

The Young Christian ; or, a familiar 

iUintration of the prineiplei of Christian duty. 
By Jacob Abbovit, Principal of the Mount 
Vernon Female School, Boston. Boston: Peirce 
& Parker, 1833. pp. 333. 

" This book is intended," says the author, 
<* to explain and illustrate, in a simple man- 
ner, the principles of Christian duty, and is 
intended, not for children, nor exclusively 
for the young, but for all who are just 
commencing a religious life, and who feel 
desirous of receiving a familiar explanation 
of the first principles of piety. As it is a 
fact, however, that such persons are gener- 
ally among the young, that is, from fifteen 
to twenty-five years of age, the work has 
been adapted, in its style, and in the char- 
acter of its illustrations, to their mental 
habits." " As to the theology of the work, 
it takes every where for granted that salva- 
tipn is to be obtained through repentance 
for past sins, and trust for forgiveness in the 
atonement of Jesus Christ. It is not, how- 
ever, a work on theology. It is designed 
to enforce the practice, not to discuss the 
theory of religion; to explain and illustrate 
Christian dtUy, not Christian truth; but it 
exhibits this duty as based on those great 
principles in wliich all denominations of 
evangelical Christians concur." The fol- 
Ipvving »re the general subjects, which are 
explained apd illustr9ted; confession; the 
friend, or confiding in the Saviour ; prayer ; 
consequences of neglecting duty ; silmost a 
Christian ; difficulties in religion ; evidences 
of Christianity ; study of me Bible; the 
Sabbath ; trial and discipline ; personal im- 
provement, moral and intellectual; con- 
cluding remarks, on the responsibleness of 
parents, right way of using the book, &e. 
Those who have read the sermons and 
lectures of Mr. Abbott, need not be informed 
of the peculiar tact which he possesses, of 
explaining and illustrating truth to minds of 
all capacities. The principles of this book 
are rendered not only intelligible, but at- 
tractive, by a great variety of apposite anec- 
dote and incident. We confidently recom- 
mend it to the old and middle-aged as well 
as to the young. Theologians will not find 
any new system of divinity, or, any formal 
and technical statement of mi old system ; 
but they will ^nd the duUes, ivhicb are 



binding upon all men— of immediate repen- 
tance, of an entire surrender to Christ, of 
daily and devout prayer to. God, of a right 
study of the Bible, and observance of the 
Sabbath, of doing good to those around us 
with kind feelings, of constant intellectual 
and moral improvement — all enforced by 
the Christian motives, and all to be per- 
formed with a spirit of dependence upon 
God. Of the vast importance of efforts of 
this kind, nothing need be said. Probably 
fifty thousand pc^rsons in this country have, 
within eighteen months past, professed the 
religion oT Christ; and there aie now half a 
million of children and youth, studying the 
Bible every Sabbath day, in the United 
States, in associations of some kind. Who 
could desire a better or more numerous 
class of readers ? 

Repoit of a Geological Survey of Massa- 
chusetts; made under an appointment by th» 
Governor, and ntttsuant to a resolve of the Legis- 
lature of the State. By Edward Hitchcock, 
A. M. Professor of Chemistry and Natural History 
in Amherst College, Part I. Geonomieal Geolory. 
Amherst: J. S. & C. Adams, printers, 1832. 
pp. 70. 

The report of Prof. Hitchcock, is divided 
into four parts : the first embraces the Eco- 
nomical Geology of the State, or an account 
of the rocks, soils, and minerals, that may 
be applied to useful purposes, and thus be- 
come sources of pecuniary profit; the 
second part will embrace the Topographical 
Geology, or an account of the most interest- 
ing features of our, scenery ; the third will 
consist of Scientific Geology, or an account 
of the rocks in their relation to science; the 
fourth will consist of catalogues of the native 
mineralogical, botanical, and zoological pro- 
ductions of the Commonwealth. All the 
important varieties of rocks and minerals in 
the State have been collected for the use of 
each of the colleges in the Commonwealth. 
This is the first attempt, we believe, which 
has been made by public authority to inves- 
tigate, scientifically, the resources of our 
country. By the success of this experi- 
ment, we trust that the people, and the 
government, will be induced to make still 
more liberal exertions. Where science and 
literature have been concerned, a stinted 
parsimony has generally been the order of 
the day in this country. 

The Christian Doctrine of Stewardship 

in respect to Property ; a sermon preached at the 
request of the Yonne Men's Benevolent Society, 
of New Haven, Ct. By ^boic akd Bacon, Pastor 
of tiie fijrst Church in New Haven. New Haven : 
Na,thaa Whiting, 1832. pp. 20. 

The question discussed in this sermon, 
" What is the right use of property, on 
Christian principle's ?** is one of great impor- 
tance. The proposition upon which Mr. 
Bacon rests his argument, is the following : 
" Every man is bound to regard all his pro- 
perty, and all the avails of his industry and 
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enterprize, as belonging to God; be is to 
hold it all, and manage it, as a sacred trust 
ibr whicb be must give account to the 
Supreme Proprietor ; he is to apply it and 
dispose of it exclusively as the Lord's ser- 
yaDt, and in the work of the Lord." The 
proof is derived from the Bible— 1st, from the 
parable of the talents — 2d« from the nume- 
rous passages in the New Testament which 
speak of the comprehensive duty of being 
entirely devoted to God — 3d, from those 
passages in which property is directly spoken 
of, and its uses and abuses expressly stated. 
From this impressive discourse, we select 
one sentence. ** You are to use all that 
you have, just in that way, in which, accord- 
ing to your most serious judgment, you can 
accomplish the most good — the most for the 
glory of God, and the most for the happi- 
ness of man. You are to be always abound- 
bg in the work of the Lord ; and never to 
be weary in well-doing, remembering that 
in due time we shall reap, if we faint not, 
and that while he that soweth to the Spirit, 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting, he 
that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh 
reap corruption. In a word, yielding your 
whole heart to the dominion of all the im- 
pelling and all the restraining motives of 
the truth of God, you are to give yourself 
with all that is yours, to the business of 

DOING GOOD." 

Present Condition of the University of 

Alabama. Tuicalooia, 1832. 
Tuscabxxa, the capital of Alabama, and 
the seat of the University, is on the eastern 
bank of the Black Warrior, at the head of 
steam navigation. N. latitude 83 deg. 
12 ffljn. W. longitude 87 deg. 42 min. 
! The population is about 2,500. There 
I are four churches — a Presbyterian, Baptist, 
I Episcopalian, and Methodist. The Uni- 
! versity, established by the legislature in 
1827-8, is situated on the Huntsville road, 
about a mile and a half from the state-house. 
There are two three story dormitory build- 
ings, for the accommodation of students, 
I and a third is erecting. In the centre is 
the rotundo, a large circular building, of 
three stories, for public purposes; and 
siaother spacious building for general ob- 
jects, as laboratory, recitation rooms, &c. 
Houses have been erected for two of the 
professors, and others will soon be built. 
The University went into operation in the 
spring of 1831, and Is in a very prosperous 
condition. The number of students is about 
100. Alva Woods, D. D. President ; Messrs. 
J. F. WaMis, H. W. Hilliard, H. Tutwiler, 
F. S. Bonfils, and G. Saltonstall, professors ; 
Mr. C. Jones, tutor. 

The Faith of the Pilgrims ; a Sermon 

delivered at PlTmoutb, December S3, 1831. By 
JoBR CooM AH, D. O. Boiton : Perkini & Marvin, 
1838. pp.28. 

i It is Dr. Codman*8 main object in this 



sermon to illustrate tlte princtpTe of Chris- 
tian faith, RS it was exemplified by the 
fathers of New Enorland, and whicb bore' 
"a strong resemblance to the heavenfy 
grace, which shone so bright in the distin- 
guished patriarch," who went out from his 
native land, not knowing whither he went. 
The religious character of our fathers is 
illustrated in this sermon in an interesting; 
and very candid manner. 

The Prospects of the Heathen without 

the Gkxipel ; a lermon prenclied in Portland, on 



Sabbath evening, February 26, 183*3, by Bbn nbt- 

D. D.Tadtor of the Mcond Conirrega- 

tional church in ^ortland. Ale. Portland : A.. 
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the second Conirreffa- 

-. «iaiir» "- M-..— 9.». 

Shirley, 1832. pp.22. 

A point of great importance is discussed 
in this sermon, " Whether the heathen can. 
be saved without the gospel ?" In its bear- 
ing on the foreign missionary enterprize it 
is fundamental. We commend the sermon, 
to our readers as one of uncommon clear- 
ness and ability. Dr. Tyler urges upon the 
attention of his readers, the condition of the 
pagans, as guilty in the sight of God and 
exposed to eternal death, as a reason for 
immediately using every practicable means 
for sending to them the gospel. 

The Writings of Jane Taylor, in five 

Tolunaei. Boston : Perkins 6c Marrin, 1832. 

This is the first complete edition of the 
Writings of Jane Taylor which has been 
published on this side the Atlantic. If our 
recommendation of these volumes can ex- 
tend their circulation in the slightest degree, 
we most cheerfully give it. Of the female 
writers of the present age, no one in our 
opinion, has higher claims than Jane Tay- 
lor. We are aware that Miss Edgeworth 
and Miss More, and some of the French 
authors, are generally regarded as possessing 
superior talents to aoMtbers of their female 
contemporaries. But the palm may be 
fairly competed. Some of the sJlegories in 
the Contributions of Q. Q., are very little 
inferior to those which are found in the 
Spectator, or Adventurer. With the deli- 
cate feminine graces of style and sentiment,. 
Jane Taylor possessed great vigor and inge- 
nuity. She unites a playful fancy, a nice 
perception of character, power of vivid 
coloring both in respect to natural scenery * 
and human manners, and a deep solicitude 
for the well-being, in time and in eternity, of 
her readers. There is a charm about her 
writings, as there is about those of Cowper, 
which we were never able satisfactorily to 
describe to ourselves or to others. Were 
we called to furnish a list of books for a 
Sabbath school or village library, we are 
not certain but we should put Jane Taylor's 
Works at the head. We observe that one 
of the volumes composing this collection 
has reached a twenty-sixth edition in Eng- 
land. We will just add that no one can 
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reasonably complain of the style of execu- 
tion or of the price of these volumes. 

Saturday Evening ; by the Author of 

«he Natural History of Enthasiasm. Boatoo: 
Crocker k. Brewster, 1833. pp. ^^8. 

We have heard the authorship of these 
books attributed to Isaac Taylor, of On^ar ; 
to James Douglas, of Scotland ; to John Fos- 
ter^ to W. Newnham, Esq. author of the 
Essay on Superstitions, Tribute to Mourn- 
ers, &c. But in our opinion, the internal 
evidence is decidedly against all these sup- 
positions. There is no more resemblance 
between his style and that of Mr, Taylor, 
or Mr. Douglas, than there is between the 
style of Dr. Chalmers and Robert Hall. 
The writer informs us that he is a layman ; 
every thing else is svb umbra. We do not 
feel very solicitous to know his name, if he 
will continue to think as well as he has 
done. His Saturday Evening is full of 
massive thought. It is farther away from 
the common train of meditation than even 
the Natural History. We have tried to 
read the book aloud, for the edification of 
•others, but without much success. It is a 
work for silent reading and reflection. In 
the unstudied vigor of his sentences, and in 
the grandeur of his views, he bears no 
mean resemblance to Edmund Burke. Those 
who love to go off from the beaten road, 
will purchase the Saturday Evening. 



Lectures on Revivals of Religion, by 

William B. Spraouk, D. D., Pastor of the se- 
cond Presbyterian Church in Albany; with an 
Introductory Essay, by Lkonakd Woods, D. D. 
Also an Appendix consisting of Letters from the 
BLev. Doctors Alexander, Way land, Dana, Miller, 
Hyde, Hawes, McDowell, Porter, Payson, Proud- 
iit, Neill, Miliedoller, Davis, Lord, Humphrey, Day, 
Green, Waddel, Griffin, and Rev. G. P. Mcllvaine. 
Albany: Webster & Skinners, O. Steele, and W. C. 
Little, 1832. pp.484. 

This book embodies more of interesting 
and valuable matter on the subject of Revi- 
vals of Religion than any single volume 
which has appeared since the days of Pres- 
ident Edwards. We have no doubt it will 
go down to future times, along with '* The 
Thoughts on Revivals of Religion," «« The 
Christian History," and the old " Connecti- 
cut Evangelical Magazine," as a volume for 
* interesting and accurate reference, on an 
all* important subject. Dr. Sprague writes, 
with his usual elegance of diction, and free- 
dom from all asperity of manner or senti- 
ment. His Lectures give a well-balanced 
and condensed view of the theory of Revi- 
vals of Religion, illustrated by appropriate 
facts and allusions. The introductory essay 
enforces one tliought — the importance of 
making the word of God our rule in judg- 
ing of religious character, with great clear- 
ness and efiect. The appendix, consisting 
of one hundred and sixty-five pages, exhi- 
bits the views and experience, more or less 
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extended, of a large number of distin- 
guished men, who have seen, as their let- 
ters will testify, many of the " years of 
the right hand of the Most High." Their 
testimony is strikingly unanimous, on sev- 
eral important points. The success which 
some of these venerable men have met, 
brought strongly to our minds the inspired 
declaration—*' They that turn many to right- 
eousness shall shine as the stars, forever and 
ever." 



The Minister's Warfare and Weapons; 

a sermon preached at the installation of tbe Rev. 

. Seneca White, at Wiscasset, Me. April 18, 1832, 

by William Allkn, D. D. President of Bowdoin 

College. Brunswick: Joseph Griffin, 1839L pp. 31. 

By a law of the legislature of Maine, as 
many of our readers know. Dr. Allen has 
been removed from the presidency of Bow- 
doin College. In a note to this sermon, 
describing the circumstances of his removal, 
we find the following paragraph. " Whether 
the law of 1831, without reference to its 
atrocious personal design, and its character 
of religious persecution, is in accordance 
with the constitutions of Maine and of tbe 
United States, both of which guaranty to 
individuals their rights, and prohibit any law 
* impairing the obligation of contracts,' is a 
legal question, which can be decided in a 
competent tribunal." The sermon will be 
especially interesting as containing some 
strictures on the doctrine of Philosophical 
Necessity. 



The Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, 

with a brief memoir and a sketch of his literary 
character, by the Rt. Hon. Sir J. Mackiittosh, 
LL. D., M. p. and a Sketch of his Character as a 
Theologian and a Preacher, by the Ser. Johk 
Foster. Published under the superintendence of 
on nthus Gregory, LL. D. 6 volumes, London: 
Holdswortb & Ball ; New York: 3 volumes, J. ft 
J. Harper. (S voJumes published.) 

This is likely to be the most valuable 
present, which has for many years been 
presented to the reading world. More than 
one third of the matter was never before 
published. Mr. Mackintosh, one of the 
most distinguished philosophers and philan- 
thropists of the age, has lately died. » He 
had completed, we presume, the Memoir 
of Mr. Hall. We shall recur to these 
volumes again. 

Sermons for Christian Families, on the 

most important relative duties. By tbe lata 
Edwabd Patsow, D. D. Boston: Crocker k, 
Brewster. New York: Jonathan Lsavitt, 1838. 
pp. 384. 

These sermons are seventeen in number. 
They are generally short, and adapted to 
be read in families. The same fervor of 
feeling and ardent desire for the salvation of 
men are exhibited in these sermons as char^ 
acterized all Dr. Paysoa'a eflfoiti. 
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Ah expedilion is fiuing out in England for the 
parpose of exploring the Niger. It is to be 
under the direction of Richard Lander. A 
younger brother goes with him. John remains 
in England, A steam vessel, accompanied with 
a store and wood ship, is to convey the expedi- 
tion as far up the river as the depth of water will 
allow. A small cast iron steam vessel will then 
be emploj-ed, with which it is hoped the expedi- 
tion may reach Timbucloo.— Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, who lately died in England, was born in 
the county of Inverness, Scotland, in 1765. He 
was educated at King's College, Aberdeen, 
and studied medicine three years in Edinburgh. 
In 1792, be published a defence of the French 
Revolution, in answer to Burke, a work, which 
laid the foundation of his fame, and which se- 
cured for him the friendship both of Burke and 
Fox. He soon after began the practice of law. 
He acquired great reputation as a lecturer and 
advocate. He spent nine years in India as Re- 
corder of Bombay. On his return to England, 
in 1813, he was chosen a member of Parliament. 
The amendment of the criminal code, the con- 
gress of Laybach, Ihe Irish Catholics, the 
Greeks, Scotch Juries, the trial of the Queen, 
and Reform, are some of the subjects of his 
eloquent speeches. He has published a very 
able and philosophical History of England, and 
Js the author of some celebrated reviews in the 
Edinburgh.— Baron Cuvier, the greatest natural- 
ist of the age, who died recently in Paris, was a 
Protestant, and was early in life intended for 
the pulpit. He was distinguished as an accu- 
rate observer of nature. He was taken away 
in the midst of his labors. He was bom in the 
dachy of Wurtemberg, in August, 1769. France 
is indebted to him, for the establishment of a 
cabinet of comparative anatomy, which is the 
finest osteological collection in Europe. Under 
Napoleon, he filled the department of public in- 
*n»ction, where he accomplished much by his 
oseful improvements and indefatigable activity. 
—An interesting discussion is now going on, re- 
specting the merits of the Rev. Dr. Morrison's 
Chinese Translations. Klaproth, a learned Ger- 
nan orientalist, has assailed the literary reputa- 
tion of Dr. Morrison with great spirit. He has 
been answered, among others, by Wm. Green- 
field, late editor of the British and Foreign Bible 



Society's publications, by Rev. C. Gulzlaff, a 
missionary in China, and by the editor of the 
Asiatic Journal.— William Gore Ouseley, Esq. 
son of the distinguished orientalist, William 
Ouseley, and lately attacli^ to the Briiisli Lega- 
tion at Washington, has published in London, 
some highly interesting views of the wealth, 
commerce, literature, and ecclesiastical statistics 
of the United Stales. He resided in this country 
seven years, and has made good use of his per- 
sonal observations, and of the best public doai- 
ments. He has corrected many of the misrep- 
resentations of Captain Hall, of Mrs. Trollope, 
and of the Quarterly Reviewer. 

A Western Quarterly Review is about to be 
commenced at Cincinnati, Ohio.— A new stereo- 
type edition of the Memoir of Henry Martya, 
will be shortly published by Perkins and Mar- 
vin, Boston. Tu>eniy editions of this biography 
have been sold in this country and in England, 
besides several editions, in an abridged form, as 
a Sabbath school book. A translation of it into 
French, was sometime since in circulation. — A 
new edition of the Hebrew Chrestonaalhy, of 
Prof Stuart, is in the press at Andover. Also 
a translation of the Epistle to the Romans, with 
introduction, commentary, &,c. by Mr. Stuart. 
A translation of Tholuck's commentary upon the 
same Epistle, by President Marsh and Prof. 
Torrey, of the University of Vermont, is print- 
ing by Mr. Goodrich of Burlington.— A serond 
volume of Dr. Bowditch's translation of La 
Place, has just been published by Hilliard', 
Gray d& Co. of Boston.— Rev. J. M. Allen, ©f 
Philadelphia, will publish, in the Autumn, a 
complete statistical view of the Baptist denomi- 
nation of the United States, accompanied with a 
calendar, &c. — A new religious monthly peri-* 
odical, called the Evangelical Magazine, has 
been commenced in Hartford, Ct.— A tJiird 
edition of Prof. Newmans Rhetoric, has issued 
from the press of William Hyde &, Co. Boston. 
—Another number, after a Umg interval, of the 
New Edinburgh Encyclopedia, has been repriat- 
ed by the American Publishers.- A ^A edition 
of Prof. Goodrich's Greek Grammar, with addi- 
tions and improvements, has just appeared from 
the press of Messrs. Cooke &, Co. Hartford.— 
Jonathan Leavitt, New York, will soon publish 
a complete edition of the works of John Foster. 
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QUARTERIiT LIST 

OF 

ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 

•J08T AH tlSHER, drd. paitor, Coug. Oiono, Miuiie, March IB, 

1832. 
JOHN A. YINTOK, old. pastor, Con|r- New Sharon, Me. 

May 31. r- . s 

WILMAtM T. DWKiHT, Old. paXor, Cong. Portland, Me. 

June, 6. 
JOHN R. ADAMS, ord. paator, Prw. Londonderry, New 

Hampahire. Oct. Si, ISSlT 
JAMES A. SMITH, oid. pastor, Conr. Somersvorth, (G. F.) 

N. H. April 17, 1832. 
LUKE A. 8P0FF0RD, inst. pastor, Coo|r- Atkinson, N. H. 

April 18. 
ELIPHALET STRONG, Jr. ord. pastor, Cong. Hinsdale, N. 

H. May 17. 
ELIHU SMITH, inst. pastor, Cong. Chesterfield, N.H. May 33. 
PRESERVED SMlTHTord. pastor, Cong. Pitufield, N. H. 

June 12. „ 

.JOSEPH H. TOWNE, ord. pastor, Cong. Portsmouth, N. H. 

June 13. 
DANIEL C. BLOOD, ord. evang. Cong. Bradfind, Maasa- 

chuaetu, Sept. 28, 1831. 
ASAPH BOUTELLE, oxd. erang. Cong. Bradford, Mass. 

J AtorFcHAPIN, Old. erang. Cong. Bradford, Mass. Sept. 26. 
NATHANIEL S. POLSOM, ord. erang. Cong. Bradford, 



EDMUND d. HOVEY, ord. erang. Cong. Bradford, Mass. 
Sept. 98, 



I. Sept. S8. 

D o.r- 

88. 
BENJXmIN LaBEREE, Old. erang. Cong. Bradford, Mass. 

BYRAM LAWRENCE, ord. erang. Bap. Rozbory, Mass. 

March 20, 1833. 
JOSIAH HILL, urd. pastor, Cong. Methuen, Mass. April 9. 
HIRAMVGEAR, onUerHng. BapOst, Canton, Mass. April 11. 
ISRAEL G. ROSK, inst. pastor, Cong. Wilbraham, Mass. 



ord. pastor, Bap. New Bedford, 



I, ord. pastor, Cong. Plainfield, Conn. 



GEORGE W. B0GG8, ord. misfc Pres. Cfaurleaton, Sooth 

Carolina, March 14, 1882. ^.w j-.— n r- 

JOHN A. MICHELL, ord. erang. Pres. Cbailestoo, B. C. 

E. PO^fJ'rd. priest, Epis. Charleston, S. C. Blay 80. 

WhoU number in A* abovt tut, 92. 



April 18. 
ASA BRONSON, 

FORiGSt JEFFERDS, hut. pastor, Cong. Middleton, Mass. 

Maya. 
.JOHN A. ALBRO, hut. pastor. Cong. Fitchburg. Mass. May 9. 
ADIN BALLOU, inst. pastor. Unit. Mendon, Mass. May 10. 
DAVID A. GRUSVENOR, ord. paitor, Cong. Usbridge, Masi 

June 8. . ^ 

CHARLES FITCH, hisC pastor, Cong. Western, Mass. Jane 8. 
JOHN WILDE, ord^jwstor, Cong. Grafton, Mass. June 20. 
MORRIS E. WmTETotd. pastor, Cong. Southampton, Mtm. 

June 20. , • ^ 

.J. B. DODDS, inst. pastor, Unir. Taunton, Mass. June 37. 
SYIiVESTER G. PIERCE, hut. pastor, Cong. Methuen,Maai, 
JAXdES T. DICKINSON, ord. Cong. Norwich, Connecticut, 

April 4, 1832. 
.SAMUEL HOCKWELL, 

AprU 11. 
-ORSON CO WLES, ord. pastor, Cong. North Woodstock, Conn. 

Aprils. 
JOSEPH ELDRIDGE, ocd. pastor, Cong. Norfolk, Coim. 

April 25. 
&ALra T. CRAMPTON, inst. pastor, Cong. Hadlyme, Conn. 

May, 23. 
JOHN B. RICHARDSON, ord. erang. Cong. Middlebozy, 
, Conn. May 80. 
ELLIOTT PALMER, ord. erang. Cong. Andorer, Conn. 

June 8. 
EDWIN STEVENS, ord. erang. Cong. New Haren, Conn. 

June 8. 
ELUAH P. BARROWS, ord. erang. Cong. Simdrary, Conn. 

June 8. 
EDWIN HALL, hist, pastor, Cong. Norwalk, Conn. June 14. 
J. S. SPENCER, hast, pastor, Pres. Brooklyn, (L. I.) New 

York. Mareh 23, 1832. 
DAVID R. DOWNER, ord. paitor, Prea. New York, N. Y. 

Match 25. , „ 

SBENEZER SEYMOUR, inst. pastor, Pres. Troy, N. Y. 

March 27. 
JOHN A. MURRAY, fast, pastor, Prea. New York, N. Y. 

June 21. 
WILLIAM M. CARMICHAEL, ord. priest, Epis. Rye, N. Y. 
DAVID LEWIS, ord. miss. Bap. Pittiburgh, Penn^Irania. 
ALEXANDER A. McBANB, ord. erang. Pros. East Hanorer, 

Virginia, May 12, 1832. 
EPURAIM ADAMS, ord. priest, Epis. Alexandria, D. C. 

May 20. 
HENRY B. GOODWIN, ord. priest, Epis. Alexandria, D. C. 

May 20. 
FREDERICK D. GOODWIN, ord. priest, Epb. Alexandria, 

D. C. May 20. 
HERMAN HOOKER, WM. FRIEND, G£i)ROE ALDIE, J. 

D. TYLER, CHARLES W. ANDREWS. ARCHIBALp 

H. LAMOW, ISAAC W. HALLAM, and WCHAJIDC. 

MOOBE, Old. aa deac's at Alexandria^). C. May 90, 1882. 
THOMAS 8. HUNT, inst. pwtor, Pres. WilmfaigtoD, North 

CareUna, May 18, 1882. 



Ordinations 

Installa 

Total 



SUMMARY. 

, . 47 STATEl 

. . 15 Mafae . . . . 

-- New Hampshire . 

. . 82 Massachusetts . 

Conneaicut . • 

New York . . 

82 Pennsylrania 



OFFICERS. 

ErangelisU '. *. ' '. '• 14 iW°\ / L* * 

Prieau 6 District Columbia, 

Deacons 
Missionaries 
Not " ■ 



Total 

DENOMINATIONS. 
Congregatiooal . . . . 

Prediyterian 

Baptist 

Episcopal 

Ubtreisalist 

Unitaxian • 



8 North Carolina 

9 South CaroUna . 
1 

— Total 

82 DATES. 

1831. September 
34 October . 

8 1882. March . . 

4 April . . 

13 May . . 

1 June . . 

1 Not SI 



8 
7 
90 
10 
5 
1 
I 
11 
1 



« 
1 
6 
11 
93 
13 
3 



Total •S Total . 
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JUigtionaries. 



ISAAC CUMMINGS, ct. 20, Cong. Dorer, Vermont, Beft. f , 
1831. 



EDWARD HYDE, Meth. 1 

AMASA JEROME, Cong. New Hartford, Conneetient, April S, 

1832. 
HERMAN DAGGETT, et 86. Conr. Cornwall, Conn. May 19. 
GKRSHOM BULKLEY, «t. 84, Middletown, Conn. 
JOHN ROBINSON, et. 72, Lebanon, Conn. 

GEORGE DONOVAN, Meth. White Platas, New Yort, Jan. 

22 1832 
SAMUEL TOMB, est. 88, Pres. Salem, N. Y.^ilarch 28. 

ROBERT ROY. Freehold. New Jener, March 15. MM. „ _ 
PETER P. ROUSE, at. 38, Ref. Duich, New Brunswkk, N. J. 

ALEXANDER EWING, «t. 81, Meth. York Co. FMuwylra- 

JOSEra CHElJvRONT, st. 76, Meth. Pfcyrtte »». Perm. 

March 81. 
TRISTRAM STACKHOUSE, Meth. Cypms, Sooth Carolina, 

Sept. 28, 1831. 
JABEZ P. MARSHALL, ct 87, Bap. ColonUa Co. GaiHgia, 

March 29. 1832. 

MARTIN BTI^j Urtwna, Ohio. Feb. 18. IMl. 
WILLIAM McMillan, D. D. «t. 68, New Atbm^ Ohio, 
April 11, 1832. 

WhoU mtmber in »* above Uet, 16. 



SUMMARY. 
AGES. STA 

From 20 to 30 1 Vermont. . 

30t»40 2 Massachusetts 

40 to 50 Connecticut 

50 to 80 1 NewYoric . 

80 to 70 2 New Jerwy 



70 to 80 2 Pennsylrania 9 

80 to 90 . . . • . 9 South Carolina . . .r . t 

Notspecifled • 9S?'P* 1 

*^ — Ohio , . S 

Total !• ~ 

Sumofalltheageaspedfled696 Total » 

Arerageage. . . . 691-2 ^^.^^ 

DENOMINATIONS. 1881. Seutember .... 9 



Congregational 
Method . . 
Preslqrterian 
Baptist . . . 
Reformed Dutch 
Notspedfled . 

Total .... 



1832. Januaiy_. .... 1 



April 
Blay 

Hot 
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THE AM£itiCA^ EDUCATlOIf SOCIETY. 

AUGUST, 1832* 



PRESENT STATE OF EDUCATION 
SOCIETIES* 



Moard of Eduedtum of Refofflktd Ihdch 
Church. 
The permanent funds of this Society for 
the education of yoong men for the minis- 
try amount to $28,555 50. Ofthist $19,- 
473 are called the Van Benschoten fund. 
The remainder is in the form of scholar- 
ships. The annual income of this fund is 
$1,713 13. In addition, the Treasurer of 
the Board received, last year, $2,057 24, 
tod there was expended by individuals, 
classes, and churches, not included in the 
above< about $1,000« So that the total of 
receipts was $4,760 40. A new scholar- 
ship, called the Livingston scholarship, has 
been lately established out of some unex- 
pended moneys, tlie rules adopted by thfe 
Board are substantially those of the Ameri- 
can Edocation Society. A committee is to 
be appointed to visit, at least twice tn a 
year,aH the young men assisted by the Board. 
Appropriations to an individnal may n«t 
etceed $ 100 per annum. Notes^, without 
interest, are given, payable at such times, 
as the Board shall direct. A probation of 
six months is required. The catholic prin- 
ciple is adopted of assisUtig all, of pfoper 
character, who may apply, who are mem- 
bers of any Protestant church. The Board 
of Education consists of nine members, 
elected for three years, five ministers and 
four laymen, six af whom must reside in 
the city of New York or the vicinity. The 
Professorships in the theological seminary 
are supported hy a food of $62,000, the 
VOL. V. 11 



income of which is not sufficient by about 
$1,200. 

£oard of Education of the Genercd Jia- 
aembly of the Preabyttrian Church, 

This Board have adopted as the basis of 
future operations the following resolution , 
" to receive, at all hazards, every fit candi- 
date, who may come regularly recommend- 
ed; trusting te God and his church to 
sustain them in redeeming this pledge^" 
Some of the churches in Philadelphia, last 
year, promised $10,000, which has been 
already^ mostly redeemed, and an additional 
pledge of a special fund for the support of 
the Corresponding Secretary^ 

Jlf«ii. 
Daritag the past year, there have bestrnndiir the 

cafe of the Board, S70 

In iikutaediate coniiectton trith the Board, . . 185 

Cbtaneeted with Aozfliarite, ....... 85 

Blemben of varioika Academies, ISB 

InCollegee, ^ ..... ^ ..... . 72 

In Theolbgieal SeminariiBi, . ....... 49 

Under the care of Anxiliarie*, whieh hafre not 

reported where their candidatei are, ... SI 

Iner^aee last year, ........... 175 

Appropriations made to 117 candidates for 
the year 1831-2, amounted to $8,449 74, 
averaging $72 52 per aentim. The Synod of 
New York appropriated $1,600. Other aux- 
iliaries about $2^100. The Parent Board ap- 
propriated to different individuals, taken up 
during the year, $4,910 96. The total 
amount of receipts was about $17,000. 
The 270 candidates have been connected 
with 3 theological seminaries, 17 colleges, 
45 academies and preparatory schools and 
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ORDINA' 

J^'"' .*. » to 

^^ N<* York. 

u«i county 
_ wi-airy schol- 
^...«x within the 
k.>ouf^. An en- 
Si established in 
. , .^u«.er college, Ken- 
U..C 14> men, and 85 
t . .iMa 50 young men, 
^ rui^t, are members of 
. i.^c manual labor school is 
^ ^. ..Ht^lMd near Palmyra, Mis- 
.^ vsjni are supporting three 
v.^'»vsl candidates preparing for 
. V ^h^y have given a pledge to 
, . V ui Colonization Society that they 
. av>*s* All youth of the right spirit as 
V ^tiiitt$ to devote themselves to the 
, . «s Hti^ t^** Christ crucified on the conti- 
.vo* 'M AliHca. The Board have now a 
^^vK ttt ihe press for the use of their can> 
;s.4i«« in the form of a Religious Annual ; 
X »^vwrterly periodical work in aid of the 
Hi^jlkU will also be issued in a short time. 
.Vvxander Henry, Esq. is President of this 
l^rd, Rev. John Breckinridge, Secretary ; 
^r. J> B. Mitchell, Treasurer, and Mr. 
James A. Peabody, Assistant Secretary. 

Georgia Education Society. 
Since the organization of this Society, 20 
individuals have received its assistance. 
Four are licensed preachers, and 10 are 
members of Franklin college, Athens. A 
new interest is beginning to be felt in the 
churches in favpr of the theological semi- 
nary located at Columbia^ South Carolina. 
The Rev. Dr. M*DoweIl is now performing 
an agency for the seminary. 

Presbyterian Education Society. 

This Society has a co-ordinate relation to 

the American Education Society. Both act 

under the same system of rules. The seat 

of the operations of the Presbyterian Soci- 
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.-^.a S«w York city. No public anni- 

..sot-y was held in May last, as the annual 

.»*.».'aog of the American Society took place 

ii she same time, in New York. From the, 

iburteenth Annual Report, we gather the 

following facts : 

JVumber assisted during the year. Tiiere 
have been aided by this Society during the 
past year, 65 young men in 8 theological 
seminaries; 87 do. in 13 colleges; 114 do. 
in 30 academies, total 266 young men in 51 
institutions of learning. The residences of 
these is as follows : Maine, 3 ; New Hamp- 
shire, 6; Vermont, 9; Massachusetts, 12; 
Connecticut, 2; Rhode Island, 1; New 
York, 97 ; New Jersey, 8 ; Pennsylvania, 
12 ; Delaware, 1 ; Maryland, 6 ; Virginia, 
2 ; North Carolina, 2 ; Georgia, 4 ; Alaba- 
ma, 3 ; Missouri, 3 ; Tennessee, 27 ; Ken- 
tucky, 12 ; Ohio, 30 ; Indiana, 7 ; England, 
1 ; Upper Canada, 1 ; Residences not 

reported, 18. Total, 266. JSTew Jipplir 

cants. One hundred and twenty-six new 
applicants have been received during the 

year. J^umher who enter the Ministry 

during the present year. JS/ineteen young 
men, in theological seminaries, will termi- 
nate their course of study this year, and 
enter upon the sacred duties of the minis- 
try. Pastoral Supervision. Most of the 

young men have been visited, during the 
present year, by the Secretaries and local 

agents of the Society. Amount earned. 

Twenty-five students, in 6 theological sem- 
inaries, have earned $918 46; 40 do. in 4 
colleges, have earned $936 21 ; 29 do. in 
13 academies have earned $1,027 47; 94 
students have earned, $2,882 14. — Jlgents. 
There are now six agents, devoting their 
whole time and energy, in their respective 
fields, in the service of the Society. The 
Rev. Franklin Y. Vail is Secretary and 
Agent of the Western Agency ; Rev. Ansel 
R. Clark, of the Western Reserve Branch ; 
Rev. John Dickson of the East and West 
Tennessee agencies ; Rev. Messrs. Otto S. 
Hoyt and Chauncey Eddy labor in the west- 
ern and central parts of the State of New 
York ; and the Assistant Secretary acts as 
agent for the Society. Besides these, others 
have been temporarily employed. 

American Education Soeiety. 
The sixteenth anniversary of this Society 
was held in the city of New York, on 
Thursday evening, May 10, 1832; Rev. 
President Day of Yale College, one of the 
Vice Presidents of the Society, in the chair. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. 
Tyler, of Portland, Maine ; Rev. President 
Humphrey, of Amherst College ; Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, Ct. ; Rev. 
Dr. Skinner of Philadelphia, and ReT. Wil- 
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liftm Patton, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Education Society. From the sixteenth 
ADQual Report, which has since been pub> 
lisbed, we select the following paragraph : 

Mimher assisted during the year. 
Since the last annual meeting, there have 
been assisted from the funds, 151 young 
men in 11 theological seminaries; 279 do. 
in 21 colleges; 228 do. in 77 academies and 
public schools ; 15 do. under private in^ 
struction. Total, 673 young men, in 113 
institutions of learning. Of these, there 
have been aided in New England, 428 men 
in 61 places of education ; in other portions 
of the United States, 245 men at 52 institu- 
tions. More than one third of the whole 
number, as it appears from the preceding 
statement, are in the first stage of educa- 
tion. JVew applicants. The whole 

number of individuals, who have been re- 
ceived upon the funds, as new applicants 
during the year, is 222 ; of whom 127 are 
members of various academies ; 44 of col- 
leges; and 60 of theological seminaries. 
This number is greater by 48, than were 
received during the last year, and greater 
by 20 than have ever been admitted in any 
preceding year. It is also a fact worthy of 
notice, that 127 men, or 82 more than one 
half of the whole number, are in the first 
stage of study — a proportion which has 
never existed before. — —JVumher who en- 
ter the Ministry this year. The Directors 
have BO means of ascertaining with entire 
accuracy, the number who will be licensed 
to preach the gOspel, daring the present 
year. They have ample reason, however, 
for believing, that between ^<y and sixty 
individuals will, in the course of five or six 
months, enter upon the active duties of the 
Christian ministry. An unusual proportion 
of them are expecting to engage in the 
service of Christ among the pagan nations. 

Patronage withdraum* It is proper 

to mention, that the patronage of the Soci- 
ety has been withdrawn from five individ- 
uals. It is gratifying to state, that in no 
instance was this measure adopted on ac- 
count of moral delinquency. The cause 
was either want of talent and scholarship, 
or an unwillingness in individuals to pursue 
the regular course of education prescribed 

by the Society. Beceipts. The receipts, 

for tiie year, as appears by the Treasurer's 
report, amount \jo forty-one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-seven dollars and 
fifleen cents. Of this sura, $4,325 05 
were received on account of scholarships, 
and $37,606 10 for current use. Expen- 
ditures, The amount of expenditures, 
daring the year, was $41,862 56; which, 
with Uie debt of last year, leaves at the pre- 
sent time, a debt upon the Society of 

$3,588 06. Amount of earnings. The 

young men assisted by the Society enjoy 
various opportunities, to aid themselves in 



part, by manual labor, by school keeping, 
and by performing agencies and other ser- 
vices in vacations. The whole amount 
reported, as having been earned, in this 
way, during the year just closed, was fif- 
teen THOUSAND WIYZ HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY- EIGHT DOLLARS. Of this SUm, 56 

men in 7 theological seminaries earned 
$3,282, or $58 each on an average ; 149 
men in 18 colleges earned $9,270, or $62 
on an average; and 116 individuals in 47 
academies earned $3,016, or $26 each on 
an average. No report was received from 
352 persons. The following statement will 
show the amount of earnings for six years 
past. The amount of earnings reported for 
the year ending May, 1827, was $4,000; 
May, 1828, $5,149; May, 1829, $8,728; 
May, 1830, $11,010; May, 1831, $11,460; 
May, 1832, $ 15,568. Thus it appears that 
the whole amount of earnings, for six years 

past, is FIFTY-FIVE THOUSAND NINE HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTEEN DOLLARS. OWt- 

gations cancelled. The obligations of 24 
young men have been cancelled during the 
past year, in whole or in part, or placed in 
such a situation as to prevent any embar- 
rassment. Of this number 19 are missiona- 
ries, 4 foreign and 15 domestic. Gen- 
eral Results. Whole number aided. Since 
the establishmentof the Society, fourteen 

HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIX yOUUg men 

have been aided, in a greater or less degree, 
from its funds. They may be distributed 
into the following classes : Foreign mission- 
aries, 26 ; ordained ministers and candidates 
for ministry in this country, 460 ; under 
patronage, at the present time, exclusive of 
licentiates, 620; temporarily employed as 
teachers, 70 ; permanently employed as 
teachers, 30 ; number who have died, 46 ; 
failed for want of health, 30 ; unqualified 
candidates, most of whom, after trial, were 
dropped, 50 ; entered other professions for 
various reasons, 25 ; number from whom no 
recent information has been received, 65. 
Thus it appears, that between four hundred 
and fifty and five hundred ministers and 
missionaries, who were once aided by this 
Society, are now preaching the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. The amount of good 
which has been accomplished by them, 
may be seen, in some measure, vom the 
following statements, recently received by 
the Directors, from ninety-two of the indi- 
viduals who have been assisted. They 
have been laboring in the ministry from one 
to fourteen years. They have taught schools 
and academies, in all 201 years ; they have 
instructed 26,865 children and youth ; they 
have been instrumental of 183 revivals of 
religion, and of the conversion of about 
20,000 persons; there are now instructed in 
Bible classes, in theii' parishes, 14,800 per- 
sons ; they preach statedly to about 40,000 
hearers; in their parishes are contributed 
annually for various benevolent purposes, 
$16,000; number of young men whom 
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(hey have been the means of inducing to 
study for the ministry, 147. 

Anniversaries or ATrzii.iARr Soci- 
eties. 
Worcester South, 

The Society held its Anniversary at Sut- 
ton on Wednesday, 26th April. Rev. John 
Nelson of Leicester delivered an able and 
appropriate sermon on the occasion. The 
annual report was read by the Secretary, 
Rev. Mr. Maltby. The Rev. Mr. Cogswell, 
Secretary of the American Education Soci- 
ety, being present, followed him with some 
remarks. The Officers of the Society for 
the ensuing year are Gen. Salem Towne, 
President; Rev. John Maltby, Secretary, 
and Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Treasurer. The 
following is an extract from the report 

«* This Society has now been in operation 
two years. It had its origin in the wants of 
the American Education Society.— The ob- 
ject of that Institution is one of primary 
importance. Such appears in general to be 
the impression of all, so far as they con- 
sider the conversion of the world, a work 
to be done by the instrumentality of the 
gospel and the agency of man. Multiply- 
ing laborers in the ministry in obedience to 
the command — * Pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest that he will send forth laborers into 
his harvest,' is felt to be a duty. The 
method adopted by the American Education 
Society is regarded as a happy and auspi- 
cious way of doing this duty. If among 
those who have the means of educating 
themselves, there do not come into the 
ministry enough even to supply the places 
made vacant by death, and the wants of an 
increasing population, what possible course 
can be taken ?— How shall a supply be pro- 
vided, not only to make up this deficiency, 
but to meet the wants of a heathen world 
besides ? What alternative remains, except 
to go to the pious and devoted among the 
indigent of our young men with a helping 
hand, and remove '£e difficulties in the 
way of their entrance upon the ministry of 
the gospel ? This the parent institution to 
i^ich our Society is auxiliary is doing. 
And its mode of procedure is such as has 
secured to it in a high degree, the confi- 
dence of the community. It extends aid in 
such a manner, and to such an extent, only 
that its beneficiaries are left under the ne- 
cessity of practising the strictest economy, 
and resorting to every practicable means of 
helping themselves^ 

** A little reflection will show any one, that 
in the work of evangelizing the world, the 
Etlucation Society occupies a department 
that is of primary and fundamental impor- 
tance. This can hardly be said of more 
than two other systems .of benevolent ope- 
ration — the Bible Society and the Mission- 
ary Society.-^* Faith cometfa by bearing, 
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and hearing by the word of God.' Here 
b the warrant for the Bible Society.—* How 
then shall they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard, and how shall they hear 
without a preacher ?' Here is the warrant 
for |he Education Society. And <how 
shall they preach except they be sent,' 
afibrds the warrant for the Missionary Soci- 
ety. — In tiiese views the American Educa- 
tion Society originated, and in these views 
our Society was formed to assist in its 
operations. It embraces about 30 towns 
and religious societies in the southern part 
of Worcester county. Its mode of proce- 
dure in raising funds is designedly simple. 
A resident agent is appointed in each Soci- 
ety, on whom, together with the minister of 
the place, it devolves once a year, to pre- 
sent the claims of the Education Society to 
the people, and in such way as shall be 
thought best to gather a collection or sub- 
scription on its behalf. This is to be done 
in the month of March or April, and it may 
be done by a public collection on the Sab- 
bath, or by appointing collectors in the 
several school districts to make a personal 
application to the people individually, or by 
opening a subscription where individuals 
may enter their names, with such sums as 
they will endeavor to advance from year to 
year. Another method still is to undertake 
the specific work of raising a temporary 
scholarship, 1. e. a sum sufficient to assist 
one young man through his education into 
the ministry. This is estimated at |^75 a 
year for seven years. All these methods it 
is believed have been variously adopted by 
the towns within this Auxiliary. The work 
of raising temporary scholarships has beeQ 
undertaken as follows:— one In Westboro* ; 
two in Worcester — one in Mr. Bfiller's con* 

Segation and one in Mr, Abbot's ; three in 
illbury— one in Mr. Campbell's congre- 
gation and two in Mr. Herrick's ; one in 
Leicester; one in North Brookfield; one 
in West Brookfield; in Spencer, Oxford 
and Ward, half a scholarship each ; one in 
Weston; one in Sturbridge; one in Ux- 
bridge; one in Sutton exclusively by the 
church ; one in Grafton ; one in Upton. 
Thus at least seventeen temporary scholar- 
ships are provided for, while in several con- 
gregations considerably large sums are paid 
in addition to the scholarships. This, 
together with the amount raised where 
scholarships have not been expresslyunder- 
taken, would seem to indicate that Worces- 
ter South is not altogether negligent in this 
great and good work. How far all the 
pledges have been redeemed during the 
past year, the Treasurer will show. It is to 
be hoped there never will be occasion to 
report of us as is reported of one of old, 
that he said, * I go, sir, and went not' 
All that the most ardent and sanguine ask 
for this cause is, that the object be duly esti- 
mated, the mode of procedure candidly 
examined, and that patronage commensu* 
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nte, and only commensurate with its im- 
portance among the operations of the day, 
be afforded." 

Worcester JSTorth, 
April 26th, the Annual Meeting was held 
at Rutland, in the Rev. Mr. Clark's meeting- 
house. A sermon was delivered on the 
occasion by the Secretary of the Parent 
Society. The report of the Directors was 
read by the Rev. Mr. Chickering of Phillips- 
ton, Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee. The OflScers for the current year are 
Hon. Solomon Strong, President; Rev. 
Samuel Gay, Secretary, and Dea. Justus 
Ellingwood, Treasurer. From the report 
the following extract is taken : 

" In the year 1815, many Christians were 
deeply impressed by the want of ministers 
of the gospel, suitably qualified for the 
work. This want was found, on investiga- 
tion, to be very great and alarming. Not 
even our own favored country was furnish- 
ed with a number of ministers equal to 
what one quarter of its inhabitants needed. 
Some Societies, able and disposed to sup- 
aort Christian institutions, found it impossi- 
ble to obtain a minister with suitable quali- 
fications. Some large districts were en- 
tirely destitute. Out of the consideration 
of such facts grew the American Society for 
educating pious youth for the gospel minis- 
try, in wWch we have the privilege to 
co-operate. Its design is distinctly ex- 
pressed by its uame-'* Educating ptous 
youth for the gospel ministry: 

" The importance of this object can hardly 
be called in question by any who feel for 
perishing souls around them, and for the 
eternal destinies of millions who are every 
year passing to the world of spirits, in all 
the darkness and pollution of heathenism. 
Though the Saviour has died for them as 
well as for us, he has left no promise of 
saWatioa for those who do not believe on 
Him ;— no promise that the image of God 
will ever be enstamped on any, in whom a 
life of holiness is not begun in this worid of 
probation. With all the hopes which Chris- 
tian benevolence can form concerning the 
heathen, there hangs, to say the l^st, a 
feariul uncertainty over their doom. Would 
we open to them bright prospects, it must 
be by sending them the gospel, which has 
broaght life and immortality to light. How 
shall they believe or call on him of whom 
they have not heard ? And how shall they 
hear without « preacher ? 

"Notwithstanding all the efforts which 
have been made to raise up and qualify 
ministers, their number has not increas- 
ed in proportion to the increase of popu- 
lation in our country. The call for more 
mmisters is therefore as great and press- 
ing as ever, whilst hosts of Papists are 
crowding into our Western States to preoc- 
cupy the public mind, and establish the 
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errors and idolatry which cover so impor* 
taut a portion of the Eastern continent. 

" If we turn our eye to the heathen world, 
a few bright spots appear. But by what 
means do they appear ? What are the in- 
struments that have enlightened and purifi- 
ed them ? Who have caused them to sit in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus ? Have not 
the benevolent societies, Bible S,ocieties, and 
Tract Societies, and Missionary Societies, 
and Education Societies, had an impor- 
tant influence in producing these results? 
These In our own country arose nearly at 
the same time — and have co-operated and 
are parts of one great system. Though not 
united under any human direction, they are 
united under Him whose right it is to reign. 
He who can make adverse events work 
together for- the promotion of his cause, 
will not fail to overrule and combine the 
efforts of those who not only labor and pray, 
but are willing to spend and be spent in his 
cause. 

** Such, Christian brethren and friends, is 
the objects, and such the prospects of the 
Society. It remains for you to decide what 
accession shall be made to its means to-day. 
We have an influence to exert, as well as 
personal duties to perform. The liberal 
deviseth liberal things, and by liberal things 
shall he stand.*' 

Middlesex County, 
The Annual Meeting was held at Hollis- 
ton, June 12th. The report was read by 
Rev. Sewall Harding, the Secretary, and 
then the meeting was addressed by the 
Rev. Ansel R. Clark, Secretary of the West- 
ern Reserve Branch of the Presbyterian 
Education Society, and by the Secretary of 
the Parent Institution. The Officers of the 
Society for the present year are Isaac War- 
ren, Esq. President; Rev. Lyman Gilbert, 
Secretary, and Mr. E. P. Mackintire, 
Treasurer. 

JVoifolk County. 
The Anniversary of this Society was held 
at the Rev. Mr. Bigelow's meeting-house 
in Walpole, July 13th. The Rev. Mr. 
Brigham not being able to preach the annual 
sermon by reason of ill health, the Rev. 
Ansel R. Clark, from Ohio, being present, 
was invited to preach on the occasion. The 
Secretary of the Parent Society followed 
the sermon with some statements and re- 
marks. This Society continues to be a 
very efficient Auxiliary. The Officers are 
Nathaniel Miller, M. D., President ; Rev. 
S. Gile, Secretary; Rev. J. Codman, D.D., 
Treasurer, and Jesse Wheaton, M. D. 
General Agent. 

South Massachusetts, 
This Society held its Anniversary in 
Sandwich. The report was read by the 
Secretary, the Rev. Mr. Dexter. Ad- 
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dresses were made by Rev. Messrs. Woodp 
bury, of Faiinouth; Nott, of Wareham; 
Clark, of Hudson, Ohio, and the Secretary 
of the Parent Society. Zechariah Eddy, 
Esq., President ; Rev. Elijah Dexter, Sec- 
retary, «Mi Dea. Morton Eddy, Treasurer. 

Anniversaktvs of Branch Societies. 
Connecticut Branch, 

The Annual Meeting: of this Branch was 
held at Norwich, Conn, on Wednesday, 
20th of June. The Report of the Directors, 
prepared by the Rev. Mr. Turner, the Sec- 
retary, was read by Rev. Mr. Hooker, one 
of the Directors, Mr. Turner not being 
present. The Treasurer's report was read 
by the Treasurer, Eliphalet Terry, Esq. 
Some statements and remarks were then 
made by the Rev. Mr. Cogswell, Secretary 
of the Parent Society. This Branch during 
the year past, has raised more money than 
enough, including a legacy, given directly 
to the Parent Institution, to meet the ap- 
propriations to its own beneficiaries. A good 
feeling now subsists in the State, and it is 
confidently believed that this cause will in 
future be well sustained. The Officers of 
the Society, for the present year, are Hon. 
Thomas Day, President; Rev. Wm. W. 
Turner, Secretary, and Eliphalet Terry, 
Esq., Treasurer. The report follows : 

«' The object of the American Education 
Society is to supply this country and the 
world with a pious and educated ministry. 
In accomplishing this object, this Society 
desires to press into its service every young 
man of promising talents and hopeful piety 
in the land ; and especially those to whom 
Providence has not afforded the means of 
procuring an education. As an auxiliary of 
ihis noble institution, the Connecticut Branch 
aims to enlist the feelings and secure the 
co-operation of all the benevolent in the 
State in the cause of Education ; to draw 
out the resources of this community to aid 
4n effecting the object ; and to engage, and 
educate, and introduce into the mmlstry, 
every young man possessed of proper quali- 
fications within its limits. During the past 
year more has been done than in any pre- 
ceding year. Through the persevering ef- 
forts of the Secretary of the Parent Society 
and of the Rev. Mr. Mather, most of 
the State has been visited, and Aux- 
iliary Societies formed in all the Counties 
where thsy did aot previously exist. These 
County Societies have appointed local agents 
in every parish, whose duty it is to bring 
the subject before the people and make col- 
lections annually. It is expected that this 
systematic organization of the whole State, 
will result in a more general acquaintance 
with the object and the operations of the 
Education Society, and a very considerable 
increase of its pecuniary means. 

" The receipts into the treasury, within 
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the year, exclusive of a balance of 1,157 dol- 
lars and 62 cents trom last year's account, 
have amounted to $4,083 52. Of this sum 
however, $557 have been drawn from the 
Treasury of the Parent Society, to make up 
the amount of our appropriations. The 
whole amount distributed among the Bene- 
ficiaries of this Branch, during the year, is 
$4,680. This has been received by 12 the- 
ological students, 58 in Yale College, and 6 
in the preparatory course; making the 
whole number who have been assisted dur- 
ing the year, seventy-six. 

•* The receipts into the Treasury have 
been from permanent funds transferred to 
present use, $508 13, and $3,675 89 from 
ordinary sources ;— this exceeds the amount 
from the same sources the last year by 
$915 96. 

«• It is peculiariy gratifying to the Direc- 
tors that the draft they have been compelled 
to make upon the Treasury of the Parent So- 
ciety is comparatively small. Within the last 
year, the amount thus drawn was $1,483 and 
the present year only $567. Still they regret 
the necessity of drawing anything from this 
Treasury ; and they confidently believe that 
when the County Societies shall have put 
their plans into operation and commenced 
making collections, it will no longer exist — 
that instead of being an expensive child re- 
quiring her fostering care, it will be profita- 
ble to the Parent who has so long watched 
over and nourished it in its infancy. The 
laws of nature forbid that the mighty river 
should feed its tributary streams; this 
Branch, they believe, will no longer send 
back all its waters to its source. It ought 
perhaps to be stated that a legacy of about 
$1500 from Litchfield County, and dona- 
tions from Windham County, amounting to 
about $430, have been paid directly into 
the treasury of the Parent Society. Had 
these sums been credited to our Society, 
having been raised within our limits, the 
receipts during the year would hare ex- 
ceeded the expenses. 

" In the last report, the Directors of this 
Society expressed the belief that all who 
wish for the prosperity of Zion throughout 
the State, would enlist in this cause ; would 
come forward and put their hands to this 
great and good work :— and the evenU of 
the year do furnish evidence that the friends 
of the Redeemer are awaking to a sense of 
their duty on this subject. Let them re- 
member that the time for action is short ; 
that while death is cutting down one and 
another of the pillars of this Society, and 
sweeping away millions of benighted hea- 
then, other millions are pressing forward in 
unbroken succession, equally hopeless and 
benighted. If they cannot fro to Cell them 
of salvation through Jesus Christ, will they 
not send messengers with these glad tidings ? 
Will they not heed the cry of despair utter- 
ed by the dying pagan ? Will they not an- 
swer the demand of those who desire to 
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bear to bim the consolations of the fi^spel . 
Will they not respond to the call for help of 
those who are already in this field of Chris- 
tiao eoterprize ? Think of the Saviour's dy- 
ing love ; think of the worth of one immortal 
soul; and then ask yourselves individually, 
What claims has the Education Society upon 
my prayers, upon my efforts, upon my pro- 
perty ? " 

Maine Branch, 

The Anniversary of this Society was held 
at Wiscasset, June 27th. The report of the 
Directors was read by the Secretary, Rev. 
Benjamin Tappan, of Augusta. The meet- 
ing was addressed by Professor Pond, of 
Bangor, and the Rev. Mr. Cogswell, Secre- 
tary of the Parent Society. This Branch 
has not been so efficient in its operations 
the year past as it is hoped it will be during 
the year to come. 

The following are extracts from the re- 
port: 

"By directing His followers to pray. Thy 
kingdom come, our blessed Saviour has 
made it their duty to do what they can for 
the fulfilment of this petition. Now a prin- 
cipal means of enciouragement to Zion is 
the Christian ministry. Effort should be 
made, then, to furnish the necessary supply 
of competent faithful ministers. For this 
object, particularly, we are instructed to 
pray; and with our prayers to the Lord of 
Ihe harvett, that he would send forth 
laborert into hia harvest roust be united our 
best endeavors to provide laborers. Of this 
duty the churches have not been unmind- 
ful. It received the special attention of 
Protestant churches and divines at the illus- 
trious era of the Reformation. Among the 
caooDs, adopted as their rule of faith and 
discipline, by the reformed churches of 
France in their first general synod in the 
year 1559, we find the following, * That our 
churches may be always furnished with a 
sufficient number of pastors, and other per- 
sons, fit to govern them, and preach the 
word of God unto them, they shall be advis- 
ed to choose those scholars, who are already 
veil advanced in good learning, and are of 
the most promising, hopeful parts, and to 
maintain such in the universities, that they 
may be fitted and prepared for the work of 
the ministry. Kings, princes, and lords 
shall be petitioned and exhorted particularly 
to mind this important affair, and to lay by 
sonie part of their revenues towards their 
mamtenance, and the richer churches shall 
do the like. Colloquies and provincial 
synods shall, as they see meet, notify and 
solicit this affair ; and take the best courses, 
that matters of so great necessity may be 
successful ; and if single churches cannot 
do it, their neighbors shall join with them, 
that one poor schohir at the least may be 
maintained in every colloquy, and rather 
than this design should &il, the fifth penny 



of all our charities shall be set apart, if it 
may conveniently be done, to be employed 
in this service.* At the second synod- in 
1565, the subject was again taken up, and a 
similar article was inserted among tl^ regu- 
lations then adopted. 

*< In our own country,* this great object 
was regarded with peculiar solicitude, nt a 
very early period. Within ten years after 
our pilgrim fathers first stepped upon- the 
rock in Plymouth, they made an appropria- 
tion out of their scanty funds for the estab- 
lishment of a college, * Christo et eeclesia&i* 
for Christ and the church. Their leading 
design unquestionably was, the education of 
yoimg men for the ministry. With the 
same intention have been formed the Edu- 
cation societies of the present day. Though 
of recent origin, much has been effected by 
them. • • • Will any one be ready to 
say, that assistance afforded in educating 
pious youths for the ministry, is afforded in 
vain ? Will any one inquire, to lohat pur' 
pose was this waste ? But who can believe, 
that they would have been equally useful 
without an education? How could they 
have explained what they did not under- 
stand ? How have taught what they did 
not know ? There has been much of sense- 
less clamor in the land about the ambitious 
views of the educated clergy, and the dan- 
ger of their grasping at civil power, and 
effecting an unhallowed union of church 
and state. The truth is, that nothing, but 
respectable attainments in general know- 
ledge and scientific theology, united to pure 
morals and unsuspected piety, can save the 
ministry from contempt, and secure to it 
that influence, which is indispensable to the 
preservation of our civil and religious liber- 
ties. But many young men of decided piety 
and very promising talents need the helping 
hand of charity. Without pecuniary aid (in 
the form, at least, of loans without interest, 
and with no other security than the bare 
note of the student himselO they would 
deem it impossible to obtain the necessary 
preparation, and would consider it their 
duty to repress their desires of the good 
work of a bishop. Had not the American 
Education Society existed, many of the 
480 men, whom it has brought into the 
pulpit, would have passed away life in ob- 
scure privacy ; and the multitudes converted 
by means of their labors, have remained 
unblest by a preached gospel till their dying 
day. 

" Of those, who a year since were receiv- 
ing aid from this Branch of the American 
Education Society, two, that completed the 
last autumn their collegiate course, and one, 
who is pursuing his studies in another part 
of the country, are no longer under our 
patronage. Twelve have been admitted 
during the year, upon a new application. 
The whole number now upon the funds is 
26— -of whom 5 are at the theological sem- 
inary in Bangor, 18 at the colleges in Bruos- 
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wick and Waterville, and 8 at as many 
Bchools preparing for college. Of them all 
it is certified by their instructors, that their 
talents, scholarship and Christian character 
are such, as give fair promise of future use- 
fulness. 

*' The amount, loaned to our beneficiaries 
during tiie year past, has been $1,370. The 
amount received, including a balance on 
hand at the commencement of the year of 
$208 30, has been $1,389 21— leaving in 
the treasury at the present time, when a 
quarter's appropriations are to be made, but 
$19 21. Of the amount received, $610 
{including, however, the income of one or 
two scholarships established by individuals 
ID Maine) were paid from the treasury of 
the Parent Society. 

'* Of the 91 young men, to whom our aid has 
been extended since this Board was organ- 
ized, 19 have been ordained to the work of 
the ministry, and 9 are supposed to be licen- 
tiates. Of the 19, three are employed in the 
Valley of the Mississippi, and one, the Rev. 
Harrison Allen, who during the past year 
has rested from his labors, a man of an ex- 
cellent spirit, eminently devoted to the 
service of Christ, was employed as a mis- 
siohary among the Choctaws. Of the other 
15, eleven are settled in Maine, and three in 
Massachusetts. 

" Of the 12 new applicants for aid, but 
•one is in the first stage of education. In 
this particular there is a remarkable differ- 
ence between Maine and other portions of 
the Uiiion. Of the 222 who have been re- 
ceived <luring the year upon the funds of 
the American Education Society, 127, more 
than one half, are in a course of preparation 
for college. This unusually large proportion 
is owing to the fact, that during the year 
1831 thousands of young men were made 
subjects of divine grace ; many of whom are 
desirons of entering into the ministry. But 

WHERE ARE THE PIOUS YOUNG MEN OF 

Maine ? In that memorable year of the 
Tight band of the Most High ovar churches 
were tiot forgotten, nor were instances 
wanting among us of young men converted 
to God. Ought not many of these to be- 
come preachers of the everlasting gospel ? 
Let them look around upon the desolations 
of Zion in this State; upon the vast extent 
of spiritual wilderness in other portions of 
our country ; upon those immense regions 
of pagan darkness, which the light of the 
Gospel has not visited; and do they not 
hear a voice from the four winds, uttering 
in distinct and thrilling tones the ancient 
cry. Come over and help us? As the de- 
mand is urgent, so is the encouragement to 
comply with it. The Lord is preparing the 
way, i» giving the word for a great com- 
pany of preachers. Young men, who love 
the Saviour and the souls for which be died, 
who possess a common share of intellect, 
will be content with a bare competence of 
this worid's goods, but who have a mind to 
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work for Christ, and would account it an 
unspeakable privilege to spend and be spent 
in laboring to edify His people, and to con- 
vert his enemies, may be assured, that the 
Great Head of the Church is ready to em- 
ploy them ; and to bestow upon them, if 
devoted and faithful, a most glorious reward. 
He is manifestly saying. Whom, shall we 
send, and who will go for us ? Let many 
hearts reply. Here, Lord, are we; send us. 
Let not ministers and churches rob God, 
by withholding any whom the Lord hath 
need of. Kather let them encourage all 
young men of piety and talents to desire 
the sacred office, and to apply, if in indigent 
circumstances, for aid in obtaining the edu- 
cation necessary to prepare them for it. If 
not already universally known, let it be 
made known, that the American Edacatioa 
Society stands pledged to assist all young 
men of suitable qualifications who need 
assistance, in obtaining at the academy, 
college, and theological seminary, a thorough 
education for the Christian ministry. 

" But is it right, that this Branch should 
receive aid from the treasury of the parent 
society ? Are not the churches in Maine 
abundantly able to educate such of their 
own sons, as the Lord may call, for the 
work of the ministry ? 

** There is need of a great effort to furnish 
the whole population of our own beloved 
country with sound, faithful preaching. At 
a low calculation, there are five millions of 
our fellow citizens, unsupported with that 
living ministry, which God hath appointed as 
pre-eminently the means of salvation. 

* * • •( Are Christians in Maine doing 
all which they ought for the waste places 
within their own borders ? If all God's 
people throughout the land were to possess 
only our measure of love and zeal, to prac- 
tice only our degree of liberality and kind- 
ness, when would our whole country be 
furnished with the ministrations of the 
gospel ? When, if all professins Chrbthins 
throughout the world were only to equal 
us, would the gospel be preached te all 
nations ? 

** Never did the Christian church occupy 
so important a position, as at the present 
day. Never were there such facilities for 
the spread of Christianity. Never was it so 
apparent, that every other system of religion 
was waxing old, and was ready to vanish 
away. Now, therefore, is the time to pray, 
and to act. Let us conduct ourselves, as 
becometh our high calling; as becometh 
Christians of the present age, in this land of 
light. Let us come up to the work, which 
God hath given us to do ; and when we 
shall be called away from our earthly labors, 
let us leave it in charge to our children to 
put forth their utmost efforts, and if need be 
to expend their last farthing, and shed tlieir 
hearts' blood. In carrying forward to its 
destined, glorious issue, the blessed work of 
God's redeeming mercy." 
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MEETING OF TRC DIRECTORS. 



INTEI.I.IGENCE. 

American Education Society-. 
QuarUrly Meeting of the Directors. 

The usual meeting of the Board was held 
00 the 11th of July. Appropriations were 
granted to young men in the various insti- 
tutions named, as follows : 



BeneJSc. Btn^. Total. Amo. appro. 

STheolog. Sem. 61 61 $1,118 

10 Colleges, 195 6 200 3,620 

28 Academies, 66 21 86. 1,092 



41 Institutions, 321 26 347 $5,830 
?ri?. lostruction, 2 13 36 



323 27 350 $5,866 
Theologieal Seminaries. 

Ben^/kktrUt. Dottt. 

Bangor, 5 90 

Andover, 50 920 

Yale, 6 108 





61 


1,118 


Colleges, 








DoUi. 


Waterville, 


3 


64 


fiowdoin, 


12 


216 


Dartmouth, 


26 


468 


Middlebury, 


27 


486 


Un. of Vermont, 


3 


54 


Amherst, 


62 


936 


WilUams, 


26 


488 


Brown University 


, 1 


18 


Yale, 


46 


828 


Illinois, 


4 


72 



200 3,620 

Academies and Schools, 

Btn^fldarUa. DolU. 

Farmington, 1 12 

Wiscassett, 1 24 

Kimball Union, 1 12 

HopkintoD, 1 12 

Middlebury, 2 24 

St. Albans, 1 12 

Brownington, 1 12 

Hinesburgh, 1 24 

Randolph, 1 12 

Manchester^ 1 12 

Bennington, 2 24 

fngiish and Classical, 1 12 

Lynn, 1 12 

Amherst, 12 156 

Phillips, (Aodover,) 23 276 

Monson, 13 168 

New Bedford, 1 12 

Warr«n, 1 12 

WeynMMith and Brain. 1 12. 

Marietta, 1 12 

Bradford, 3 36 

Hopkins, 3 36 

Berkshire, 1 12 
VOL. V. 12 



Londonderry, 1 12 

Westfield, 1 24 

Yale Preparatory, 3 36 

Ellington H. School, 1 12 

Illinois Preparatory, 6 72 

86 1,092 

The number of individuals aided this 
quarter by the American and Presbyterian 
Education Societies is 563. Of these, 75 
were new applicants. Appropriations a- 
mounted to nearly 10,000 dollars. A much 
larger sum will probably be needed to meet 
the exigencies of the next quarter. 



At the Quarterly Meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the American Education Socie- 
ty, the following rule was adopted, viz. 

Voted, That, as the Directors of the 
American Education Society view it highly 
important, that, in all their transactions, 
they should act understandingly and in a 
fair impartial manner, so, consequently, 
they deem it expedient, that, whenever any 
of the gentlemen, who have received the 
patronage of this Society, shall request, that 
the written obligations held against them be 
cancelled, such request be accompanied 
with suitable testimonials of the pecuniary 
situation and other circumstances of the 
individuals, making the application, unless 
they should be well known to the Board. 



REPORTS OF AGENTS. 



Rev. William L. Mather. 

To the Secretaxy of the American Edocatlon Socletj. 

My last report was made out at South 
Mansfield, Tolland county. Conn. Imme- 
diately after the date of that report, I visited 
the following towns in Tolland county, and 
closed my agency in that State : viz. North 
and South Mansfield, Columbia, Oilead, 
Andover, North and South Coventry, and 
Willington. 

The amount subscribed and paid in these- 
towns was $313 57. My next field of 
labor was Middlesex county, Mass. ; in 
which 1 spent a few weeks, and visited 
Reading, Stoneham, Medford, Wilmington, 
Woburn, Framingham, Naticlr, East Sud- 
bury, Sherburne, Holliston, Hopkinton, 
Waltham, Tewksbury and Dracat, and col- 
lected 9 514 01. 

From this field I proceeded to Addison 
county, Vt. where I spent the remaining 
weeks of tiie last three months ; visited 8 
towns and obtained subscriptions amounting 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MIDDLESEX REPORT. 



one. 'it eaDnot admit of a question. It is 
DOt mere theorj'. The experiment has 
often been tried whether a nation can be 
free, and has always resulted in showin^r 
that a nation degraded by ignorance and 
vice can never maintain free institutions. 
We are now trying the experiment again. 
We are a spectacle to the whole world, and 
the influence of this experiment is to ex- 
tend to all men, and to all the coming gen- 
erations down to the end of time. And the 
success of this trial, and all its consequent 
influences, depend on the intelligence and 
virtue in which the foundation of our repub- 
lic was first laid. Remove this foundation 
and the building has nothing upon which it 
can stand. And our only hope of extend- 
ing and perpetuating a healthful moral influ- 
ence through the land is by extending the 
living ministry until their voice shall be 
heard by all who dwell in it. 

" The question then whether our repub- 
lican institutions are to be preserved and 
we to remain freemen, depends entirely, 
under God, on the question, whether the 
Christian portion of our population, who see 
the dangers and know the remedy, love 
freedom as much as did their fathers who 
fought for it. In other words, whether they 
are willing to make, in their turn, the sacri- 
fice which the exigency of the times de- 
mands, to preserve and extend and perpet- 
uate the religion of Jesus Christ, which 
alone has power to restrain the passions of 
men, to elevate and sanctify their afiections, 
and without which republican institutions 
cannot long survive. 

" But the preservation of our free institu- 
tions, as highly as we prize them, is a minor 
consideration compared with the influence 
of the gospel upon the hopes and immortal 
destinies of the souls of men. On the sure 
word of God, we believe that the present 
world is a state of probation, and the future 
a state of retribution ; that the human soul 
is immortal ; that God has appointed a day 
in which he will judge the world, and that 
the final and everlasting destiny of every 
human being will then be fixed in happi- 
ness or misery as he has received or neg- 
lected the gospel of Christ. For there is 
none other name under heaven given among 
men whereby we can be saved than the 
name of Christ. Whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved. But 
• how shall they call on him in whom they 
have not believed ? and how shall they be- 
lieve in him of whom they have not heard? 
and how shall they hear without a preach- 
er ? and how shall they preach except thev 
be sent?' ^ ^ 

" Preachers must be qualified and sent 
forth into the destitute portions of our land 
and the world, carrying with them the 
everlasting gospel, or generation after gen- 
eration will pass through life ignorant of the 
eospel of the grace of God, exert their I 
xiemoralizing and degrading influence upon | 
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all around them, and to generations that 
come after them, and then go away in their 
sins to people the world of despair. And is 
there not a vast responsibility resting on 
Christians who know these things, and who, 
by a little eflbrt, a little sacrifice and self- 
denial, can give the bread of life to the 
famishing, and cause the river of the water 
of life, with an overflowing current, to run 
through the length and the breadth of the 
land, bearing on its bosom the fruits of 
righteousness and the hopes of immortal 
blessedness. 

" And beside the destitution in our own 
land, there are hundreds «f millions in other 
lands, who are yet without any knowledge 
of the gospel, and who are perishing by 
hundreds and thousands every day for lack 
of vision. The world yet lieth in sin. And 
in view of the hasty glance we have now 
taken of the influence of the gospel upon 
our civil and temporal interests, in view of 
the love of Christ for lost men ; of the eter- 
nal blessedness of the soul in the presence 
of its God and Saviour, and of the unceasing 
agonies of all who shall be banished from 
his presence and the glory of his power, 
how great is the responsibility resting upon 
Christians ? Generation after generation 
are passing off this stage of trial, and mil- 
liona of souls who have never heard of a 
Saviour are annually called to the bar of 
God. And can those who enjoy the minis* 
trations of the gospel and have tasted them- 
selves the sweets of Christian communion, 
and felt the joys of Christian hope, can they, 
with stoic indiflerence, look upon this fear- 
ful, condition of such vast multitudes of their 
fellow men? With the command of the 
gospel sounding in their ears. Go preach the 
gospel to every creature, and furnished by 
the God of heaven with ample means, would 
they use them to the extent of their ability, 
very soon, literally, to obey this injunctioD, 
can they claim an aflinity to the spirit of 
Christ, or hope at last to be approved as 
good and faithful servants, while they re- 
fuse to yield but a mere fraction of what 
the exigency of the time requires, and' of 
what they could well spare ? O that every 
professing discipl» of Christ may feel, that 
the providence of God is now addressing 
him as clearly and distinctly as though it 
were a living voice from the clouds, calling 
him to awake and put forth every energy in 
the great work of sending the gospel to the 
destitute. 

" Now an appeal is again made, and an 
opportunity again presented, to the friends 
of religion and the friends of man in this 
county, through the medium of this Soci- 
ety, to come with their benefactions, to this 
good work ot qualifying young men for 
ministers, to go and break unto tlie famish- 
ing the bread of life, to build up the waste 
places of the heritage of God, and to extend 
the blessings of eternal salvation to a per- 
ishing world. 
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'* Those who are indeed the friends of 
Christ will not, cannot turn away from 
such a call. If they have his spirit they 
iciU not, they cannot become weary in 
well doing i but as they grow up in the 
divine life, they will feel more and more, 
that they are only stewards of the Lord^s 
bounty, and will rise in their zeal and in- 
crease their henefactions, and walk in the 
light and enjoyment of the cheering hope of 
the speedy approach of the predicted time, 
when the kingdom and the dominion, and 
the greatness of the kingdom under the 
whole heaven shall be given to the people 
of the saints of the Most High." 



PRESBYTERIAW EDUCATION SoCIETY. 

Quarterly Meeting of the Direetor$. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Board of 
Directors was held on Tuesday, June 26. 
Appropriations were made to 165 young 
men, as follows : 

In 8 Theolo. Sem. 39 men $ 737 
12 Colleges, 70 do. 1,354 

17 Academies, 56 do. 976 



PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION BOCIBTT. 
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Total 37 institutions. 165 men, $3,067 
Appropriations to the amount of $825, 
were also made to forty-seven new appli- 
cants, belonging to nine States and twenty- 
eight institutions of learning. The whole 
number of young men assisted at the meet- 
ing of the Board is 212. The whole amount 
appropriated is $3,892. 

The Christian public piust be aware, from 
tbe above statement, that the operations of 
the Society cannot be sustained, without a 
large increase of funds. Sixty-five new 
ajtpUcaDts were received at the Quarterly 
Meeting in March, the annual appropriations 
to whom, will not be less than $4,800. To 
carry forward those, who were received on 
probation at the last meeting, an additional 
«iim of $3,500 per annum will be required. 
A large number of new applicants may also 
be anticipated, at the next Quarterly Meet- 
ing of the Board. Thus the demands upon 
the Society are rapidly increasing, and 
unless its friends come forward to its support 
with promptness and liberality, its opera- 
tions must be greatly embarrassed, if not 
actually retarded. Let the benevolence of 
the followers of Christ be commensurate 
with the greatness of the sacred enterprise. 
Let every one engage with alacrity in the 
great work of furnishing the world with a 
pious and well educated ministry. Who will 
stand aloof from this sublime and sacred un- 
dertaking, upon which God has enstamped tbe 
broad seal of his approbation ? Who will 
withhold his influence, his prayers, and his 
contributions from a Society, which has al- 
ready furnished many a feeble and destitute 
church, with a devoted and able pastor; 
which bas trained up men, who are now 



breaking the bread of eternal life to the 
famished heathen, and which has caused 
many solitary and barren spots in the wilder* 
ness, to bud and blossom as the rose ? 

Christians have long been praying the 
Lord of the harvest, to send forth laborers 
into the widely extended and waving fields. 
God is now hearing and answering this 
prayer. By the outpouring of his Holy 
Spirit upon the churches, he is converting 
and bringing forward a large number of 
young men. He calls upon his people io 
educate these youth for his service. He 
is thus testing the sincerity of their prayer. 
He is now weighing in the balance their*' 
desires to have an adequate ministry pro-* 
vided for a perishing world ; and tbe oppos- 
ing principles of selfishness, unbelief, and 
worldly ease, which neutralize every effort 
to accomplish this glorious object. 

Let all then, who have prayed for an in- 
crease of " laborers in the harvest," evince 
by an active benevolence, the sincerity of 
their petitions. Let them come forward 
with promptness, and prevent by timely and 
liberal support, the embarrassment, which 
otherwise must inevitably arise, from the 
greatly augmented number of young men 
who apply for patronage. 



Terms of Admission to the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover. 

Mistakes having often been made by 
persons at a distance, respecting the terms of 
admission to this Seminary, the Trustees at 
their late meeting voted, that seasonable 
and extensive public notice, respecting those 
terms, should be given by the President. 
To those who wish to apply for membership 
in the Seminary, information on the follow-^ 
ing points may be sufficient. 

1. The regular time for admission is five 
weeks after the anniversary, which will be 
hereafter the second (instead of the fourth) 
Wednesday of September. 

2. The laws require that every candidate 
for admission into the Seminary shall, pre- 
viou&ly to his examination^ produce to the 
faculty satisfactory testimonials, from per- 
sons of information and respectability, and 
of reputed piety, that he possesses good 
natural and acquired talents; that he has 
been regularly educated at some respectable 
College or University, or has otherwise 
made literary acquisitions, which, as prepar- 
atory to theological studies, are substantially 
equivalent to a liberal education ; and that 
he sustains a fair moral character, is of a 
prudent and discreet deportment, and is 
hopefully possessed of personal piety. He 
shall also exhibit to the Faculty proper tesi 
timonials of his being in full communion 
with some church of Christ; in default ot 
which he shall subscribe a declaration of his 
belief in the Christian religion. 

3. ** Every candidate thus introduced, is 
to be examined by the Faculty, with re- 
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trsasubxb'b report. 
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ference to his personal piety, his ohject in 
pursuing theological studies, his knowledge 
of the learned languages, of Hebrew Gram- 
mar, and of the Hebrew Chrestomatby of 
Professor Stuart, so far as the extracts from 
Genesis and Exodus extelid. In cases when 
the candidate has not been regularly edu- 
cated at a College, he must also be prepared 
to sustain an examination in Mathematics, 
Logic, Rhetoric, Natural Philosophy, As- 
tronomy, and Intellectual Philosophy. 

4. No candidate will hereafter be ex- 
amined on any of these particulars, with a 
view to partial admission to privileges, such 
as lectures, room and use of the Library, till 
he is prepared for examination on the whole. 
Nor can any one apply for charitable assist- 
ance the first year, who is not thus ex- 
amined and approved within the first tliree 
weeks of the year. 

5. In every case of application for ad- 
mission after the regular time, the candi- 
date, besides the usual requisitions at the 
opening of the year, will be examined on all 
the studies gone over by the class. 

E. PORTER, President. 
Theol Sem. Andover, May 22, 1832. 



NEW YORK CITY AND STATE. 

The Register of Mr. Williams contains a 
complete list of all the churches in New York, 
with the site, denomination, and names of 
the ministers appended. The whole num- 
ber is OITE HUNDRED AND TWENTY, viz : 

Presbyterian 24, Episcopalian 23, Metho- 
dist 17, Baptist 14, Dutch Reformed 14, 
Roman Catholic 5, Friends 4, Jews 8, 
Lutheran 2, Independent 2, Universalist 2, 
Unitarian 2, Moravian 1, Mariner's 1, New 
Jerusalem 1, German Reformed 1, Christ- 
ian 1, Miscellaneous 3. From the same 
work we derive the following statement of 
the number of clergymen, of different de- 
nominations, in the State. 

No.inl%\9. No.inVSai. 

Preabyterian and CongregationaluU, . 328 460 

EpiKopaliana, 83 143 

Baptist!, 139 310 

Refbrmed Dutch, 105 98 

MethodUtt, 90 3S7 

Latherant 16 13 

Other denom. not enumerated in 1819, — 89 

Total, lil 1,470 



LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Iir the several partg of the world, connected with 
the Society's operations, there are— 113 Stations and 
Out Stations, 3-2 Missionaries, 19 European Assist- 
ants, 133 Native Assistants. 54 Churches ; 4,771 Mem- 
bers or Communicants, 391 Schools, 1>2,193 Scholars. 
Being an incroase durins the year of— 22 Branch 
Stations, 9 Missionaries, 4 Churches, 320 Members or 
Commuu^cants, 39 Schools, 1,496 Scholars. The 
Society has also 13 printing establishments, at eight 
of which 139,000 books, including 33,000 portions of 
Bcripture, have been printed ; and from nine stations, 
115,4)00 copies of books hare been put into circala- 



FUMDS. 

RecdpU into the Treasury of the American Edu- 
cation Society, and of its Branches. Jirom 
April nth to the Quarterly Meeting, July lith, 
1832. 

DONATIONS. 



BridMport, 



;, Ct. from ladiea of that town, by Re^. Dr. 



Ct. ir. two jovng ladle;, by Mr. William 
Hutchloa, Tr. Wind. Co. Aaz. £d. So. 

Ouunpiain, N. Y. ft. the Ch. Ben. Boe. by SUas Hob- 
bell, 

ElHot, Me. fr. the Conff. Soc. by Rev. Jodah G. Mer- 
riU, 

Orafion, Vt. fr. Mn. Robinson, 

New Haven, Vt. fr. Soc. of Rev. Joel Fiake, 

Pendleton, S. C. fr. Rer. Aamo Foaier, 

Palmer, Man. fr. Un. Ch. Anociation, by H. Hill, 

Saco, Me. fr. indiridnala, by Lauriiton Ward, Eaq. 

Wofidatock, Vt. fr. Hon. Charlea Mawh, 

Woodstodc, Ct. fr. Rer. Wm. M. Cornell, collected in 
N. E. Parish, 12 00. South, 10 00. West, 8 00, 

Receired fr. a Udy a breaat pin, which was sold lor 



75 00 
8U0 
10 00 

131 

50 

15 00 

600 

SOO 
20 00 

500 

90 00 
2 N 

•168 86 



LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rev. Weston B. Adama, Bloomfield, Me. rec'd 

fr. the estate of his fiitber. Uea. Eliphalet 

Adams, late of Plainfield, N. H. deceased, 40 M 
Rer. Richard P. Cleveland, Wmdham, Ct. \n 

members of Isi Soc. through Mr. W. 

Butchins, Tr. Wind. Co. Auz. £. Soe. 40 00 

Rev. Sam. Delano, Haitland, Vt. by an indl- 

vidoal of his Sue. in part, 80 00 

Dea. Sam. Morse, Waldoborongfa, Me. by Mr. 

Hoveyinpart, 60 00-1«0 00 



ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

OMrUeUM, B. C. by H. Hill, Esq. fr. Mrs. Dr. 

Keith, 5 00 

From Mrs. Geo. Barkadate, 5' 00 

From Mrs. John Gadsden, fi 00 — iS 00 



INCOME FROM BCHOLARflHIPB. 

Anumnt rec'd this qoaiter. 



REFUNDED BT FORMER BENEFICIARIES. 

Part am't loaned, 40 00 

Do. do. IS 00 

Do. do. 81 00 

Do. do. 10 00 

Balance do. 15 75 

Do. do. 89 50 

Do. do. 55 86~SS4 11 



INCOME FROM FUNDS. 
Interest on money loaned. 



AUXILLLRT 80CIETIE8. 

SurroLX CoairtT. 

BoeUm, fr. Dea. Daniel Colby, a donation, 
From Mr. Josiah Hayden, do. 

From Mr. Isaiah Souther, do. 

From T. O. do. 



600 
SO 00 
60 00 
10 



Berkshire County. 

Lee, rec'd fr. H. Bkrtlett on ac't of Lee Temp. 
Sch. 

Pitt^jMd, fr. Pittsfield Toung Lads. Benev. 
Soe. ann. pity't for Tappan Temp. Scholar- 
ship, by Miss C. E. Allen. Tr. 

From Troasorer, J. W. Robbins, Esq. by H. 
Hill, 

Essex CoawTr. 

Andover, fr. pupils in English Class School, in 

Birt, to eon. the Preceptor, Rev. Sam. R. 
all, a L. M. of A. £. Boo. 



vtrtv, fr. a ladr i 
0irphaiit,l7U<E 



75 00 

58 00-144 



838 
SOO 



\ 
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Ammtc, fr. 8. Par. M pi^t fo Covte' 

Tanm Schol. 
AMwJdk,^. a friend, by R«v. M. Fta, 
MandUHtr, fr. Ebeneiw Tappao, by liar. Mr. 
* EwenoQ, 
fTntbutjgtortj tr. Fem. Mka. and fid. Soe. bj 

Mils Ann Hodn, Tr 
^«w6ury, fr. Sam. Mewmas, ann. tub. 



nwDa. 
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jvnBwryj ir. oaiu. ^owiuojii auu. >uu. 

Bowiey, fr. E. P. bj Mr. Joa. Adama, Tr. of 
Co. Soc 

Atom, fr. the Ex'n of the Win of J. B. Law- 
rence, the bal. doe on hia Legacj, 

From Salem Fem. Auz. Ed. Soc. towarda Sd 
yia. |»T't on Ud. Temp. Schol. \if Miaa 



m 



1136 
500 



10 00 
67 81 



Fblahklir Couittt. 

Reeeived fr. a " ladj fai FranUfai Oo." 10 00 

Cbiu aa y » &• iiidiTidtia]B,bjr Cha. Anna, tlmnudi 
Gen. Aaa Howlaod, Tr Co. Soc. 10 

HAMrtHimB County. 

JoAMTiL fr. Am. Sewinc Clr. bj Mn. D. W. 

FUe. Tr. 15 fl 

Oufiiy, it. DodleT Smith, on ac't of Bmra 



Team. Schol. bj Lewia Stroo;, Eaq. Ttr. 

Ilodley OmoI, fr. Philip Smith and Die- 
laiaCr • 



40 
: Smith,' ' 2 

HiDOLssBx Covirrr. 

E4Ut Sudbwryy fr. Rer. Levi Smith, bal. of 

amo. to cona. him a L. M. of A. E. 8. 98 

JVwMfifham, Gent. Aaao. by Fatten 

JohoMn, 50 04 

Ladka Aaao. by Mi« Bitty Rice, 50 99 

And a aUrer ladle, 1 75-86 

L fr. Gent. Aaao. by Cha. Marah, 62 06 
^- I do. by MlBi Ii«M Diekia- 
aoa. IB 12 

Flora Un. Baaer. Amo, by BoekUn Pitta, 19 63-60 
HoptintoM, fr. Gene iaao. by Daniel 
^^^ 1150 

From LMliea do. by ICaa Iiene ElHa, 7 50-19 

Madford^ fr. Gent. Amo. by I>M. Chariea 
Jame8,^51. Ladiea, by Mlm Mar- 
tha B. Mwoon, #48, 91 
JVotidr, tr. GeS. Amo. by Uea. Samael 

Flake, 17 85 

From Lufiaa, Mra. Nancy Child, 8 60-SS 

JtMatfiftf, fr. Gene Amo. by John Damon, 49 45 
From Ladiea' do. by Mn. Sanh Reid. 21 72 
1 ilring gold beada, #6, and a ring, 60e. 6 50—77 
a<r6u*iM, fr. Genu Aaao. by Aaron Cool- 

id«, 2950 

honiLadiea'do. by Mia. BetaeyWhit* 

ner, 19 2S>^8 

Ftety doUara of which to con. Rer. Sam- 
uel Lee aL. M.orA. E.S. 
SkmcAdm, fr. Gent. Aaao. by Mr. Joaeph 

Breck^ .14 25 

Fiom Ladiea' do. by Mtaa Maiy Riehant 

ion, 2 26-16 

Wilmiutton, fr. Gent. do. \sj Dea. BenJ. 

Po«r, 5 50 

From Laoea* do. by Mim Rozana N. 

Cniter, 2 

nUoioaa iy Mr. Wm, L. MaOier, AgttO. 
CkarUttoun, fr. Fem. Rel. Char. Soc. by 

Mia M. A. Flanden, Tr. 80 00 

Fmrniadirktoala, 52 

BoIiMtoM, fr. I iMT. Soc. by B. FltU, 2 

Lmeoln, fr. Fem. Ed. Soc by Rer. E. 

Dei^ 10 20 

Pram Rev. E. Demond, ann. aob. 1 00—11 

MmtoM, fr. Wm. Ward Jackaon, to con. 

Mm a L.M. of the Co. Soc 10 00 

FrDtt Bar. L. Gllbeft, ann. aob. 1 00—11 

IFolAam, fr. indiriduab, by Bar. S. 

WoSnTb.' Dea. Sam. Gould, Tr. of 
Wm aide Male Concert, 39 41 

Prom Mra. Suaan Wyman, Tr. of Weat 
rida Fem. Concert, 30 50 

Frnb Me. Rofua Pierce, a donation, 6 00 

Fmn Ward No. 6, by Mn. M. Johnaon, 
Tr. 7 00 

Fmn Centie MaleCoDCett, t^Dea. B. 



Wyman, Tr. 
nBkhaidaonl 



Ji Row, Fein. Cononrt, by 

-J. M. K. Richardaon, Tr. 6 18 

ftcm New Bridge Fem. Concert, fay Mn. 

Bomb Thompaon, 8 00>104 

Colleetion at the annual meeting, 14 

naotoea te Afr. E. P. Afedfctnlire, TV. 

4^a« Cbun/y iSbdaly. 
Mften, fr. Fem. Anx. fid. Soc by Tbomaa 
^ Gardnw, 87 

Draaa, fr. Dea. Nattanlel Stlckney, by Rev. 
. JoMDhMenfll, 4 

5biMftjfiidbi^,fr.indbidiiBla,t»Mn. Sarah . 
B.Tala, 9 



97 77 
100 



NomroLK Coumr. 

WtymouA, fr Rat. Jonaa Perkina, a eoL la 
hia Soe. Rev. J. Codmao, D. D. Tr. Co. 



From a lady, l^ Rev. J. Perkina, 
Wrmlham, fr. a gentleman, a thank 

ufferiog, 1 00 

From a lady, do. 5 00- 

Received tr. Rer. J. Codman, D. D. Tr. #40— 

of which, to conatitute Rev. Elam Smalley, 

of PivuikHn, Ma. a L. M. of A. E. S. by 

the Fem. Beoev. So. of F. 



AsLioious Char. Soc. or Midolbskx 
North awd Viciwitt. 

fUMmrg, fr. Young Men 'a Ed. Soc. to con- 
atitute Rev. John A. Albro a L. M. of A. 
£. B. and 6 00, a donation. 

South Mamachusetts. 

MirthfMd, fr. Axel A met, a donation, M 00 

OrUaru, Ir. Wiiliam Mirrick, 1 00 

JZaynAom, fr. memben of Soc. of Rev. Enoch 

Bantbrd, to constitute hbn a L. M. of A. 

E. S. 40 00 

5 The fbUowing from the Tr. of the S. M. E. i 
I Soc. Dea. Morton Eddy. $ 

BtrkUVj bal. of a sub. by Rev. T. Androm, 8 00 

North BridgtwUsr, from Mark Perkina, 

tu conatitute him a L. M. of S. M. 

E.S. 1400 

From Rev. D. Huntiugton'i Soc. viz. 

Gent. AMO. 88 83. Ladiei, 88 94, 77 27 
Plymaton, fr. Rev. £. Dexter, a dona. 2 00 
T^Mrton, fr. Rev. J. King, do. 2 00 



46 60 



96 27 
Dtduct, paid for Ann. Report, 11 00 — 87 27—188 « 

WoRcxBTSR South. 

Brool^ld^ fr. amnllaman, by Ena Collier, 8 00 

SbtHtndg€, fr. Eilwani Phililpa, Tr. MIm. and 

Ed. Sob. connected with the Bap. Aaao. 

of S. *^ 5 89 

Ufcbfidge, fr. a Fem. Praying So. to con. Rev. 

Da'i^ A. Groavenor a L. M of A. £. S. 40 00 
WutBroe^ld, fr. ladiea.by H. Hill, 3 00 

From a lady, by Mfb. L. B. Foot, 8 00 6 00 

1Fael6orougA, fr. ladiea and gent. 1^ Mr. Jonaa 

Lougley,' U 47—55 86 

WORCXSTBR NOBTB. 

HtMardttan. fr. indtviduak, by Dea. Parker, 29 87 
PhiUipalon, fr. do. by Joaeph Chickering, 68 60 
Prineefon, fr. do. by Jonaa Brooka, Eaq. :kO 84 
Th$ aboM by Dea. JuHiu ElUngvood, Tr. W. N. 

Holden, fr. friendi, towarda a Temp. Schol. I 
Charlea White, 



57 00-176 81 



Whole amount ree'dforpreeent nee, 



#8,915 41 



PRINCIPAL OF SCHOLARSBIFS. 

Dwightt Tae*d fr. Mra. W. A. JenUna, Tr. of 

anbae'a. bal. of the Schol. Ill 50 

Oramwicft, rec'd fr. Miaa Sanh Lewia, of 

Greenwicb, con*!, on aeo. 60 00 _ 

Do. do. 10 75— 60 76-172 S6 



MAINE BRANCH. 

Bntfuvldif Received on account Temp. Schol. 
Pari*, fr. ladiea of the church of Rev. JoMph 

WHlker, to const, him a L. M. of M. Br. 
npthom, fr. Mn. Pftrkini, a donation, 
Wteeaeeat, fr. a sewing circle, Mr. £. Paraona, 

Tr. 
Annnitiea, JamM Bridge, Jr. 2 00. Thoa. Jen- 

'Shipley, 



25 00 
500 



ney, 2 00. 

Stephen Thurston, (2 yean,] 

Isaac Rogen, 2 00. David I 



Isaac Rogen, ! 
2 00, 
Contribution at the annual meetbg, (held at 

WiscaasetJ 
Dividends on Bank Stock, 
Donation from achool of small children, 
Intereat on Funda loaned and on Scholarahipa, 
iSbmarstl Ch. Aug. Ed. A>e. by Weston B, 
Adama, Tr. 



4 00 
400 



42 48 

•4 00 

1 00 

69 00 

21 7B 



06 



FUNDS. 



[Aug. 



From Mr. Adama, to constitute bixnMlf %-L. 

M. of M. B. or A. E. 8. 25 00 

York Oa. Aux. Ed. Sto. from Ju. Titcomb, Tr. 82 00 

^820 90 
Amount rec'd into the Treaaurr of the Par. Soe. fr. town* within 
the UmiUofthU Branch, till 96. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 

^aaUborough Co. Am. Ed. Soc. rec'd ft. R. Boyl* 

■ton, £Uq. Tr. paid him aa follow*, ris. 
Btdford. fr. ludividuaU, 
From ladies, 

.fiottw, fr. the H. Ed. So. 
From Dea. Ephraira Surge, 
HUUborough, ft. ladies, 
MoMon, fr. ladles, 

J>eUrborough, fr. late BenJ. F. Spaulding, 
From Milton Spaulding, 
Pelham, fr. individuals, to constitute Rer. Jno. 

U. Church. D. D. a L. M. Co. So. 
From Daniel Uajre, t^ 

*• Jeremiah Tyler, 



Stra^ord Co. Aux. Ed. So. receired fr. Dea. 

Joseph French, Tr. 
Iderrimadc Co. receired fr. Rev. Mr. Thatcher, 

Bradford, col. at Mon. Con. 




$107 65 



$157 55 



NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

OomwaU, fr. Pern. Ed. So. Mrs. Lane, Tr. by 

George W. Root, 13 25 

Mandutter, fr. Wm. Page, Trustee, an addi< 

tional myment of the Legacy of the late 

Joeeph Burr, of Manchester, 400 00 

BMdUbury, fr. Gentlemen's Asso. by George 

W. Root, 30 50 

From Ladies* Asso. by Wm. R. Miller, 22 00 

" young ladies in the Female Seminary, by 

Mrs. H. L. Cook, 10. 00-82 50 

RuOand. (E. ParuhJ fr. Fem. Praying Circle, 

bjr W. Pare, IS 06 

Sahtbury, recM a donation, 75 

JSfhoreham, fr. Gent. Asso. by Wm. L. Mather, 

Ag. 10 00 

V»rgtrut**f fr. Gent. Asso. by J. Scott, SO 00 

From Ladies Asm>. by Miss P. Goodrich, 9 00—39 00 

Wgybridge, fr. Gent, and Ladies Asso. by Mr. 

Wm. L. Mather, 6 70 



Amount rec'd into the Treasury of the Par. Soc. fr. towns within 
the limits of this Branch, $50 50. 



CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 

Cfillectea Iff Mr, Wtn. L. MAibcr^ Ag. in the 

At^O^o^r iV-Liulid ami Qmiictatin't Asso's, 30 00 
Calamtia, fr. dii. do. 16 21 

Oiiaai, Er. da. do. 4 50 

JVsfrt ManM^fd, du. do. S3 13 

Mlfft Qyaxnlfy, titi. do. 85 50 

FnmG«nt3eiliH»'s A«i«:uLlJtiri ^ 45 00 

S^u^ MoRtJlMid, fr. L&iMch ab<] H/Cnt. do. 35 23 

SoiHh Gumtiiry, fr. L^Ht^' Ai»a. to constitute 

Rf r . ChAutkECT Bofich Ik L., M. (if A . £. Soc. 40 00 
WU^nfttan, fr. l^ulism and 4:ii<baeaH!n's Asso's, 24 00—313 57 
duMlMain, fr. D. VlTlilja, \g.i<-^ S, .Southmayd, 

fr. M^Jrjjflsu Cu. Alte. E^.Eo. 12 00 

Etiri Wwdtar, Tr. LailLia a ml ChJut. of Wap* 

ptnf Sd. bf J. ^taiijbMi]^ '^lJ., 10 43 

.flkrVi'rvT fr. AjtIlld) T(]in|v Scitu^.bal. of 1st 

payment, 10 00 

Lyme, fr. C. Qolton, two annual subscriptions, 4 00 

Mddt^ld, fr. Rev. J. Noyes, Ag. bj S. South- 

mayd, Tr. ftc. 3 25 

New Canaan, it. Cong. Church, by Dea. H. 

Crissy, 7 00 

From the Lydian Soc. bal. of 4th ann. pay't of 

Temp. Schol. by Saiah Bonney, Tr. 32 00—39 00 

Northford, a collection, by Ralph Linaley. Tr. 15 00 

Somera. Legacy of Hannah Herrick, by David 

Cady, &'r. 166 47 

Windham Scotland Soc. fr. gentlemen and 

ladies, in part, to constitute the Rer. Jesse 

Fiske, a L. M:. by Wm. Hutchins, Tr. of 

Windham Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. 21 88 

Oanterbury Weatm. Soc. fr. individuals, by W. 

Hutchins, Tr. 



Interest on money loaned, 



OoMng. 
South OomwaU, fr. several youqg ladies, by 
Sarah Swift, See. two bedquilts, valued at 



3 12 — ^24 00 
116 65 



$714 37 



SdMlarahip t\md. 

TbyZor Scholarthip, fr. E. Sanlbrd, in part, 160 06 
From I.cvi Stillraau, in part, 60 00 

Cash received, 6 00-216 00 

Benry StiUman, cash, in part, by Dea. T. Still- 

man, 50 00 

$266 GO 

Amount rec'd into the Treasury of the Par. Soc. fr. towns within 
the limiu of this Branch, $148 00 



PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

Bloomfield, N. J. rec'd fr. sundry peruns in 

the Academy, t 188 22 

OaUkiU, N. Y. fr. Rev. Dr.Povter, to consti- 
tute 2 grand-daughters, life members, 60 00 

From Oren Day, Esq. ann. sub. 75 00 

From a poor young man, by Dr. Porter, 1 00 — 136 00 

OarlUle, Pa. fr. ladies in Rev. Geo. Duffield's 

Cong. 66 00 

Harrieburg, Pa. fr. the Church in that town, 61 92 

Jamee-Tovm, fr. ladies Ed. So. by Mrs. S. S. 

Fletcher, 10 40 

AformCown, fr. Mrs. Mills, on acco. Prio. 
Schol. UM> 00 

And interest, 9 50 

From Miss Eliza Woodruflf, and Bilrs. Silas 

Condict, 84 00 83 50 

New York, Bleedter at. ch. Schol. fr. Joseph 

Brewster, 150 00 

Boxoery ch. Schol. fr. Jno. A . Davenport,Tr. 875 88 

Brick do. fr. Mrs. Tace W. 

Patton, 20 00 

Do. Miss Ann Dakin, donation. 20 00 

Do. L. De Forest, $25. G. P. Ship- 
man, $37 50, 62 SO 

Do. Edward A. RusseU, 'd7 50 

Do. H. H. Shufflein, 5 00 

Do. Micah Baldwin, 2d year, , 37 50-182 50 

Cedar st. fr. Caleb O. Halsted, 37 50 

Do. W. W. Chester, Esq. sub. 1 year. 225 00-282 50 

Central Prea. fr. , 1 quar's pay't 

on acco. 12 scholarships, S25 00 

Laight at. fr. Ladies' Asso. by Mrs. 

DarUng, 75 00 

Do. E. Lo^, $87 60. T. S. Nelson, 

J 125, 62 60 

ona. Leavitt, $25. William A. 
Booth, $20, 45 00—182 50 

Sutgere at. ft. ladies of that Cbmch. 82 75-1,361 13 

NewviUe, fr. the Pres. Cb. in that place, ' 90 00 

Philadelphia, Pa. col. in that city by the Ass't'Sec. 414 00 

Southampton, L. I. fr. Fem. Ed. So. by Rev. E. Beers, 25 00 
SUubemnlle, O. fr. Hon. J. H. Ballock, $10. S. G. 

Wheeler, $25. 35 00 

Warren, Pa. fr. Mrs.Hawley, for Fem. Fragment Soc. 10 00 
Wilndngton, Del. fr. Hanover st. Church, Gen- 
tlemen, $38. Ladies, $25, 63 00 
Miss Susan E. Munro, to cons, herself a L. 

M. of P. E. So. 80 00 93 00 

Individuals in Alabama viz. D.Xyle, 3 00 

Mrs. M. C. Leiteritch, $5. J. P. $2, 7 00 10 00 

Donation fr. Rev. Dr. Lewis, 20 00 

" fr. sundry persons, by the Cot. Sec. 117 00 
<* fr. Mrs. Mary Biumett, widow of 
James Burnett, 50 00 

'« fr. John North, by Cor. Sec. 16 66 

" fr. a friend, by Rev. Heman Norton, 5 00 — ^208 66 
Refunded fr. a former Beneficiary, 18 00 

Weatem Ed. So. rec'd fr. tte Treasurer, 2,000 00 

Weatem Reaerva Branch, rec'd fr. do. 600 00 



$6,300 8 



Preaent Uae. Sch. Fundi WJiole amo. 

Parent Society, 3,915 41 172 25 4,087 66 

Maine Branch, 820 90 320 90 

New Hampshire do. 157 55 157 55 

Northwestern do. . 535 26 635 26 

Connecticut do. 71i37 266 00 .«0 37 

Presbyterian Ed. So. 5,300 83 5,300 83 



Whole amount, $10,944 'i 



438 25 



11,S{ 



Clothing rec'd at the Rooms of the Parent Socitty 

during the quarter ending July 11 ^ 1832. 
AAol, fr. Nancy Kendall, Sec. and Tr. Fem, Char. Read. Soc. 

17 pillow cases, 6 shfarto, 12 sheeu, 8 collars, 1 bedquilt, val- 
ued at $24 60. 
Marlborough, fr. Miss Susan M. Wiu, Tr. Fem. Benev. Soc. 

1st Par. 9 shirts, 3 pr. aocka, 12 cravats, 10 collars. 
New Ipavnch, Read. Char. Soc. by Mrs. L. C. Safford, 5 pr. 

socks, 4 quilto, 13 collars, 2 rMow-cases, 1 vest, 2 alieeu, 

valued at $20 00. 
Rowiey, fr. R. A. Perley, Tr. Fem. Social Read. Cfr. 1st Par. 

5 shirts, 2 pr. socks. 
Weat Bouleton, fr. Fem. Read, and Char. Soc. 1 bedquilt,! 

comioiter, 6 pr. socks, 2 colUura, 10 pillow-caaes, 3 sMitl- 
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MR. SOLOMON MAXWELL. 

In an eaHy number of this work, we gave a brief notice of the death 
of this excellent individual. We now propose to present a more extended 
view of his life, with an extract from his writings. Had he been permitted 
to lire, he would have developed a moral and intellectual character of a 
very high order. We have hardly known a young man, whose mental 
productions exhibited so much vigor of conception and maturity of judg- 
ment. His worth certainly deserves something better than the slight 
memorial to which we have referred. 

Mr. Maxwell was born in Lebanon, Connecticut, in March, ]7S)9. 
His early years were devoted to agricultural pursuits, and he did not attract 
much notice except among his more immediate friends. He, however, 
gave full proof of possessing a vigorous intellect, and a great fondness lor 
reading. His parents were pious, and carefully instructed him in the 
duties of religion. This doubtless contributed to that mental uneasiness, 
which seems never to have forsaken him till he came fully under the do* 
minion of Christian principles. Amid the scenes of society, which were 
constantly enlivened by his sallies of wit and humor, he could not banish 
irom his recollection a sense of his ingratitude to God. An unguarded 
expression, which fell from his lips, and which cast indirect contempt upon 
the Saviour, greatly alarmed him. After the lapse of about three weeks, 
during which his mental agony was often extreme, he found peace in sub- 
mission to Christ. This was truly an eventful era in his history. Con- 
science, coinciding with his feelings, breathed a heavenly calm through 
his soul. The humor, which had merely amused his fellow creatures, was 
now repressed, or delightfully refined and rendered innocent by a Chris- 
tian spirit An elevated purpose of doing good to men took possession of 
bis soul. The perusal of the Memoir of Henry Martyn, was one of the 
principal means of directing his attention to a preparation for the Christian 
ministry. 

In 1619, he commenced study .at Plainfield, Connecticut. During his 
residence in that town, of nearly two years, he secured many friends, and 
witnessed nnmerousproofsthat his character and eflbrts in doing good, were 
appreciated. His exertions in the cause of religion were rendered very 
acceptable by his modest and unassuming manners. In the autumn of 
1821, in the twenty-third year of his age, he entered the sophomore class 
in Amherst College. His talents and his indefatigable application, soon 
enaUed him to take a very high rank. He appeared to the highest advan- 
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tage in mathematics and mental philosophy. No individual in the class 
brought out the difficult problems in mathematics more readily than Mr. 
Maxwell. Before the end of his junior year, he had thoroughly compre- 
hended the philosophical studies of the senior class, and had written at 
large on various topics. His habits in college were perhaps more exclu- 
sively sedentary, than those of any other individual. Here was laid the 
foundation of that disease, which subjected him tcr years of suffering, and 
which carried him prematurely to the grave. His attention to study was 
almost literally unintermitted — by night and by day. His influence was 
great and salutary. In his junior year, there was an interesting revival of 
religion. Nearly thirty individuals, as it was thought, became the subjects 
of renovating grace. Mr. Maxwell's efforts for the promotion of piety 
were characterized by sound judgment as to the time and manner, and by 
unaffected kindness of feeling. His sentiments of advice and warning 
were scriptural and impressive. Some of his fellow collegians will recollect 
his conversation till their dying day. He afterwards remarked to a class- 
mate, that he passed several nights during the progress of that revival, 
entirely sleepless, in the sweet contemplation of the 'goodness of God, and 
in cherishing the joyful belief that his great name would be glorified. 

At the commencement, when his class graduated, he received one of the 
principal appointments — the philosophical oration. His composition was 
ably written — but it was too refined and abstract to please the mass of a 
commencement audience. 

Soon. after leaving college, he joined the theological seminary at Andover,^ 
but was soon called home on occasion of the sudden death of his father. 
The remainder of the year he passed in attending to the settlement of the 
concerns of his father's estate. These duties, otherwise painful to a mind 
so delicate as his, were performed with great cheerfulness, through a just 
and deep sense, which he ever cherished, of filial and fraternal obligation. 
In the autumn of 1826, he resumed his beloved occupations at Andover. 
This year was one of great enjoyment, and of marked progress both in a 
moral and intellectual respect. His heart loved the spirit of thorough 
study, ardent inquiry, and missionary enterprize, for which the seminary at 
Andover has been distinguished from its foundation. As a Hebrew scholar, 
he was one of the best in a class of forty-five. Others could recite the 
details of the grammar with greater fluency. None understood more per- 
fectly the structure and fundamental principles of the language. He took 
great delight in reading the devotional poetry of the Hebrews. The nature 
of his habits of study, will be seen from the following statement of an 
analysis which he made of Burke's celebrated speech on " Conciliation 
with America." He first read the speech five or six times, and some parts 
of it more. After he had compassed the argument in his mind, he made 
an analysis from memory, and added such reflections as the subject and 
author suggested. The time which he expended in this exercise, amounted 
to two entire weeks. 

In college and in the seminary, Mr. Maxwell belonged to a select com- 
pany, M'ho met periodically for prayer and conversation, in respect to the 
duty of personally engaging in the foreign missionary enterprize. His 
knowledge on this subject was extensive, and his feelings deeply interested. 
His reasons for finally abandoning the design, ^'ere ill health and pecuniary 
embarrassments. Of the estimation, in which he was regarded at Andover, 
one of the professors of the seminary thus speaks. " I and my colleagues 
considered him as holding a high rank in respect to the strength of his 
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mind, and his acquisitions,, especially considering that he had been obliged 
to struggle with embarrassments* during his education, and had slender, 
variable health. He was uncommonly regular and punctual in attending- 
upon the exercises of the seminary, and showed in all things a scrupulous 
regard to dutt/. As a Christian he made the impression that he was uni<* 
formly and sincerely pious ; and with less show than common, I thought 
he had more of the substance of religion ;--less blaze, but a stronger heat. 
He was remarkable for an unassuming modesty and self-diffidence, which 
seemed to make it oppressive to his. feelings to be brought into notice.'* 

In the autumn of 1826, Mr. Maxwell left Andover and engaged as an 
instructor in the academy at Amherst, Mass. In addition to the faithful 
performance of his duties as a teacher, he devoted considerable time to the 
exegetical reading of the Old Testament in Hebrew, and of the New in 
Greek. At the close of the year, when he received in due course the de- 
gree of A. M. at Amherst College, he pronounced an oration of distin* 
guished excellence, which we have concluded to insert in this place. Its 
object is to show that the mighty men of past ages, have been greatly in- 
debted to the multitude, who have sunk into the grave unhonored and un- 
known. 

«• It be^ns to be suspected, that the lower orders of mind have done more for the in- 
tellectual advancement of the species', than has generally been supposed. The literaiy 
investigations of the last half century have produced a wonderful transfer backward of 
intellectual honors. Modern genius has been tbund deeply indebted to ancient, and 

genius of all ages under incalculable obligations to mediocrity of talent. The few names 
iinly scattered along the intellectual, the philosophic, and the heroic past, to which we 
have paid an unquestioning idolatry, and iVhich we have canonized in our recollections, 
by the epithets, benefactors, and ornaments of the species, are well nigh proved bankrupt 
debtors to the mass of mankind. The deified few, whose shade has spread the pall of un- 
dlscriminating forgetfulness, over all the race beside, who have been allowed to appro- 
priate to themselves as original, every relic of thought or imagination, to descend into 
the cemetery of oblivion, to which were consigned all, but themselves, of the species, and 
there to rifle from the defenceless sleepers every mental deposit, and arrayed in this 
mighty spoil of intellect, to come forth and awe us into the most obsequious adoration, are 
compelled to acknowledge theif obligations to the earlier and humbler earnings of intel- 
lectual distinction. 

Their works are studded all over with conceptions originated by the vulvar mind. 
These may be seen on almost every page, as prominent and distinct, as the heart half 
imbedded in the earthen god of an East Indian. 

They are indebted to the early remains of mythological theology, and of philosophy in 
the dense form of proverb,— the first embodyings of impression in language, — ^the first 
rude essays made on earth to con the .elements of that history of classifications which the 
finder of God has written out, through all the universe, which mind, through all the 
universe, is now intently reading upward — the earliest devices, drawn upon the es- 
cutcheon of mind, in honor of the achievements, which first gave distinction to its rustic 
ancestry, — ^the thoughts and sentiments of the countless throng, which have toiled and 
sunk without a name. 

In this work of intellectual redress, Germany has led the way. Indeed, did we be- 
lievte in the doctrine of metempsychosis, we might fancy the throng of forgotten shades 
had sent up thither a deputation of their mightiest spirits, to hold their inquisition, and 
adjust their lone neglected claims. At their tribunal the proudest sons of fame have re- 
signed many a laurel. 

The Iliad and Odyssey, that sun, at which Bossuet used to light his torch, when he 
retired to write his funeral orations, is found to be only the converging point, where meet 
the beams of a multitude of lesser lights. The obligations of their author to predecessors 
is certain. Greece had produced poets of distinction before Homer. Could it be other- 
wise ? Could the tongues which daily breathed the softness and sweetness of the Greek 
dialect, but try, occasionally, the harmony of its numbers ? — Could the wild enthusiasm 
but have vented itself in verse which had already, before the times of Homer, deified 
Jupiter, and Orpheus, and Hercules, and a multitude of heroes ? — If so, it is the only time 
heroisin and poesy were so disjoined. 

* Mr. NL was aisisted by the American Education Society. 
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The Argonautlo expeditioii was the very genius, or rather the ofl&pring of poetic Inspi- 
ratioo. The nine themselves have hardly been more adventuring than Jason and his 
companions. They performed feats for the muses to relate, not to embellish. Did the 
chieftains, for ten years around the walls of Troy, sing their war songs in prose .' — If so, 
where was the ear for which Homer wrote? No, there was already a school of poets in 
Greece, which originated with the expedition from Argos. Some of these poets were in 
that adventure. And when they returned to their native dwellings, and celebrated their 
achievements in song, the public imaginution throughout was tired, and they every 
where sung of the heroe:*, and the unseen spirits, who aided them — and in every hamlet, 
•ver hill and dale, wherever an excited imagination was, there something was added to 
the mythology thus originated, and in every oottaee where there was one to gossip or 
one to dream, there was one to add a new fancy of power, of terror or of passion, to the 
deities thus made of departed mortals. 

From the time of the expedition, to the war of Troy, ail Greece was thus employed in 
perfecting her mythology, her versification, and her chivalrous heroism. A more lofty 
and proud ideal has never been. The knights of the 12th and 13th centuries would 
hardly have warred ten years, for a single woman. During this war, and after it, the 
Grecian mind was every where busy, in the same poetic employment, till Hesiod and 
Homer sung. 

Milton is the great museum, where are to be found the intellectual curiosities of all 
•ges and nations. 

Shakspeare in his youth had taken a morning ramble among the pyramids of Egypt, 
over the site of Troy, and had been at the tomb of Juliua Caesar. He was fme of the 
poetical triumvirate'of the times of Elizabeth. He stood between^two such men as Ben 
Jonson and Spenser — men whose minds were the very marts of ancient lore. Could he 
but feel an influence from them ? But however independent of antiquity, Shakspesire 
was at least indebted to antecedent poets of his own native country. He was versed iq 
ballads when England teemed with ballads. Thus his taste, his intellectual habits, were 
formed upon that Rpecies of composition, which is peculiarly the delight and the property 
of the vulgar mind. — Through the poets of the common people, he drew treasures of fancy 
and passion, He fed his mind upon a species of poetry, which, from its very nature, 
gathers up every fancy and every feeling thrown out in the intercourse of juvenile love 
and domestic life. He stood in the same relation to Chaucer, Gower, to the ballad sing- 
ers and common people among the English, in which Homer stood to Orpheus and Li- 
nus, to inferior rhymers, and to the vulgar among the Greeks. These two great lumi- 
naries, the ope of ancient, and the other of modern times, were the foci, in which was 
concentrated light from all the inferior orders of mind. 

There is the same obligation of superior, to the earlier and inferior orders of intellect, 
in philosophy and mathematics. 

Bacon's theory of induction, long the boast of moderns, has been found, in its embryo 
state, in the works of Aristotle. 

Leibnitz originated the differential calculus, the same year, in which Newton produced 
that method under the name of fluxions — and a countryman of our own, of Philadelphia, 
is 8aid to have conceived the same method, a year before Newton's fluxions appeared in 
this country. This coincidence rendei*s it probable, almost certain, that some previous 
mathematician had thrown open a clue to this expedient, which these three men simul- 
taneously descried. Some previous traveller over the way of the circle-walking science, 
had thrown up the principle of fluxions, and left it for other hands to use. In tins depart- 
ment, pre-eminently, each succeeding generation builds on the past, and owes its founda- 
tion to hands long since motionless. Shepherds on Chaldean plains, firat beckoned the 
men to the constellations Dwellers at Syracuse, and Athens, and Alexandria, and Bagdad, 
have toiled to pave the star climbing way, on which Play fair and Legendre have lately 
labored. * 

The same truth Is also illustrated, in the history of moral science. The reformation, 
and the master spirits who conducted it, had the same responsible relation to the lower 
orders of intellect. While all Christendom was groaning beneath the taxations and cor- 
ruptions of the Papal see, there was heard from the common people a tiipid, half-articu- 
late murmur, saying — "is this the religion of Jesus?" — Luther caught the suggestion, and 
reiterated aloud. This is not the religion of Jesus. It was the voice of the common people, 
which broke the slumbers of that mighty intellect, before whose movements oppression 
and superstition shrunk away. This voice, feeble though it was, not only awoke, but 
■tarted into vigorous action, that spirit of philanthropy, which now began to be in earnest 
to break asunder the chains of darkness. 

It was to Luther, like the acquisition of a new moral sense. He could not silence nor 
misinterpret its dictates and remonstrances. It was, next to the lively omcles, the 
standard, by which he tested all his plans. It gave directness and stability to those 
elfiirts,' whose results imposed obligations of gratitude on all succeeding ages. Other 
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men, before the days of Luther, had learned the same lesson from the same source, and 
their example enforced it upon him. WickliSe, Hu8s, Bacon, and the Waldeosea, had 
already begun to digest the hint3 thrown out by the oppressed multitude. The Re- 
formers took their first lesson from the common people. 

The revif al of letters contemporaneous with the Reformation was emphatically only a 
revlFml. With all the trifling of the Monks, Scholiasts and Ecclesiastics, there was 9till 
amongst them, the philosophy, and religion of better days. The monasteries and cloisters^ 
forme<i a dimly-lighted avenue from primitive up to modern times. From these retreats, 
the reformers brought that learning and theology, which, regenerated by the influence 
npoo them of the common people, relieved the world. It was as though the ancient 
philosophers and Christian Fathers had been buried in Herculaneum — but still lived in 
the entombed streets, and trimmed their respective torches, till some vulgar tread broke 
the incrustation over them, and let their oi&pring forth to scatter the sacred fire through 
the earth. 

If any thin^ among men can claim independence of foregone times, it is the ioslructions 
of Jesus Christ and his harbinger. In an age when religion was made up of puerila 
traditions, the jealousy of sects and Pharisaic formality, when it was scrupulous of the 
exterior, and neglected the heart, these two teachers inculcated a piety, benignant to 
enemies, simple as home in all its habit, spiritual without forms, mingling without badges 
in all the concerns of this busy world, yet giving to Heaven its strongest aspirations. 
Still the aged Simeon, and Elizabeth, and Anna, and the Virgin mother, though little 
seen, wonTd be thought kindred spirits, whose example and influence taught these great 
reformers. And the prophets of earlier times had furnished them many a lesson. The 
Baptist did not more fully teach every man's incommunicable responsibility, when he 
bid the Jews no longer say, they had Abraham for their father, than did the stern Ezekiel 
teach the same doctrine to the captive Israelites on the plains of Babylon, when he urged 
the truth, that if any man sin, his past righteousness shall not save his soul. The senti- 
ment of our Saviour, that "God is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth," is but the text of the first chapter of Isaiah. Yet in one momen- 
tous respect, the instructions of Christ were new. That part of religion, which regards 
the intercourse of man with man, bad hitherto been based on the principles of retributive 
justice. It was now to be founded in self-supplanting charity. — OiBces of kindness must 
fequite every injury. This is the maxim which will yet contribute more than all other- 
causes to make earth a heaven. It was anomalous amidst the moral doctrines of the 
ir^rld. The hand that introduced it was the same which rolled chaos into the harmony 
of the spheres. He who taught it was one of the fixed suns of tlie third heavens, low- 
ered down amidst our moral darkness. By its light, truths before unknown were de* 
tected. Beneath its warm radiance, new virtues germinated. It stood for an hour upon 
our heavens, shedding its benignant glory upon a few favored minds, and then went up. 
The skies closed upon its track, and mind here below was left to journey on as before. 

How the influence of the lower orders of mind goes to prevent mental efieminacy in 
the learned, and to cherish in Aem practical instead of speculative habits of thought, 
cannot now be told. Nor can the curious process by which the desultory remarks of 
plain eommon sense people tend to correct the wild vagaries of genius, be now minutely 
delineated. But certain it is, that the mass of common mind has ever operated upon 
science, especially upon moral and political science, like a furnace of real fires, refinin|» 
away whatever is finical and ideal in theory, from what is of practical utility. And it ia 
no less certain, that intetleetoal progress has been the same in all nations and times. All 
men of each preceding age, became more or less directly the teachers of each succeeding. 
At first the rude fathers of men gathered up those moral precepts and maxims of wisdom, 
which float upon the surface oi human aiiairs, and poured forth the wild fancyings, in 
which uncultivated mind is ever prolific. In process of time, men of leisure followed 
out these suggestions of the untaught, into new relations and combinations, and went on 
through successive periods, refining upon the mass of human conceptions, and making 
from them new and more tasteful selections, till at last, genius, devoting all its hours to 
thought, made the most delightful of selections, and the happiest combinations, and 
wrought them into what we cull the great models of literary perfection. 

The few great poems, therefore, which the world have produced, are each a compen- 
dium of the imaginations of centuries. The great works of philosophy are each a digest 
of the mental analysis of antecedent time, l^c histories of nations and periods are each 
a condensed record of the passions and opinions of multitudes succeeding multitudes. 
The master'pieces of painting are a combination of the finest lines, and most exquisite 
touches of earlier and inferior masters ; and the noblest specimens in statuary, have been 
made by blending into one form of angelic beauty, the most delightful features, and 
most graceful lineaments, wrought by many a chisel, which had crumbled into dust 
with the hand that moved it. The whole present state of the intellectual world is a sea 
of opinions and emotions, which have flowed together from all previous time, which. 
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coming in rills, rolled in widening currents down the track of timo, and have come upoD 
our own days iu Auiiizonian floods. 

With reflections like these before our minds, who of us would not requite with a tear- 
ful sympathy, with a grateful, though undefined remembrance— who would not requite 
the thinking, feeling multitude, who have toiled for a name and are forgotten forever ? 
Who of us would not seize the honors of Alexander, and distribute them amongst th© 
Macedonian phalanx, who won his victories — the honors of Xerxes, and divide them 
amongst the helmed myriads, whose concurrence created the pomp of his every move- 
ment—the honors of Napoleon, and scatter them along the ranks of genei-als, and soldiery, 
who created the terror of his name — the intellectual honors of modern Europe, and strow 
them over ancient Europe, Asia, and Africa, which furnished the mental resources of 
later times — the honors of even Homer, and award them to the nameless Greeks, who 
mingled the music of their voices and their verse, with the notes of the harp, and sang of 
heroes and of gods, and sent up a golden melody, from years, long before the king of 
poets struck the lyre ? Standing as we do at the foot of the assembly of past generations, 
who of us would not be to them what Crassus was to the mighty populace of Rome, ablo 
to bestow upon the meanest of the race a largess, not of money, but of intellectual honors ? 
Standing with the whole species in the eye of imagination, there appears here and there 
« man in intellectual stature, like Saul in the camp of Israel ; but even these mighty 
iiave been, like Saul to David, indebted, for the best hours of their spirits, to some strip- 
ling genius, that passes hidden in the throng. All, all Are intellectual brethren, laboring 
for one common end, to diversify and accumulate the riches of mind. 

In the web of human thought, which has been weaving upward through successive 
generations, each individual of thje species has entwined his intellectual history, and now 
and then some lofty mind has drawn upon it some rare and luminous device.. And thus 
through coming years shall it be inwove with all human conceptions, till the last infant 
of the species shall have drawn upon it his silver line of thought. Then shall it be sus- 
pended as the tapestry of that spacious temple, when the race shall re-assemble alike for 
intellectual as for moral retribution.*' 

In September, 1827, Mr. Maxwell, in conjunction with Mr. Robert E. 
Pattison, afterwards a professor in Waterville college, took the entire charge 
ipf tbe academy, and effected many valuable improvements in the coarse of 
:atudy and discipline. " As an instructor," remarks his colleague, " Mr. 
Maxwell was characterized for patience — the result of a desire that the 
rStudent himself should thoroughly understand the subject — a clearness of 
ihought — and a command of language to illustrate the proposition in a 
xrfanner at once to be understood. The remark has been made by a lit- 
erary individual, that his style of conversation^as the choicest English of 
any man's in his acquaintance. This was peculiarly true in his illustra- 
tions of literary subjects. If he had any special fault as a teacher, it was 
a lack of vivacity by which to excite and sustain in a class a high spirit of 
literary enthusiasm." His labors in this employment were exceedingly 
arduous, but he performed them with cheerfulness and with great success. 
His constitution was, however, so undermined by disease, that he gradually 
sunk under the pressure of his engagements. His lungs were too weak to 
sustain the almost constant exercise necessary in communicating instruc- 
tion in the rudiments of the classics. About the last of April, he relin- 
quished all business, and was confined to his room, for about four weeks, 
with a fever. He said but little respecting his religious feelings. He em- 
ployed his time, when the strength of his mind would allow, in considering 
the momentous question " Am I a Christian ?" '' In conversation of about 
half an hour in length," remarks a friend, *' he disclosed, with all the calm- 
ness of a philosopher, and the simplicity and tenderness of a little child, 
bis views of God's government, and the improvement which should be made 
of his present providence. He felt that God was doing right, and desired 
that he might have a submissive temper of mind. On the subject of 
recovery, he wished to lay himself aside, and that God's will should be 
done." 
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He SO far recovered, however, as to remove from Amherst to his paternal 
home, in Lebanon. Soon after his arrival, he writes, " I was not sensible 
of the fatigue of the journey — the joys of home swallowed up every other 
sensation — but when I came to myself, I found that my last efforts had 
brought on a relapse, and my fever and cough are now much more violent 
than at any time while I was in Amherst. But 1 hope yet to see days of 
health — it is a distant hope." He conversed familiarly of death and of re- 
ligious subjects in general, and his own will seemed to be absorbed in that 
of God. He soon recovered so much strength as to be able to ride for 
exercise, and to contemplate a journey to the southern States — when on 
the morning of the 21st of July, being left alone for a few moments, he 
was heard to groan — an ulcer had probably been ruptured. His room was 
immediately visited, but he did not speak again. He continued to breathe 
for a short time, and slept in death. 

His remains were interred in the burying ground in Lebanon. An 
Eulogy commemorative of his character was pronounced in the chapel of 
Amherst College, by Mr. R. E. Pattison. 

That Mr. Maxwell's mind was one of a high order, will be admitted, we 
presume, from the specimen of clear and comprehensive thought, which ia 
inserted on a previous page. He had an unusual fondness for abstract 
contemplation. The books, which he heartily relished, were full of sterling 
and discriminating sense. His favorite volumes were CeciPs Remains, 
Foster's Essay on Popular Ignorance, the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge's 
Aids to Reflection, the Speeches of Edmund Burke, and two or three of the 
Philosophical Treatises of Cicero. A few works of this description he 
read, not only till he had thoroughly mastered and digested their contents, 
but till he had seized the trains of thought which his authors had perhaps 
but obscurely hinted. He delighted to adapt and modify the general prin- 
ciples which he found on their pages, to other states of society and modes 
of existence. He did not peruse the productions of others so much to ac- 
quire and treasure for his own use the simple knowledge which they com- 
municated, as to bring his mind into that state which is most favorable to 
invention and independent investigation. This trait in his mental consti- 
tution developed itself in a great variety of forms. It gave an elevation and 
refinement to his wit. He had in an unusual degree that rapid power of 
combination and delicate association, upon which the intellectual ton mot 
and repartee depend. His style of conversation was of an elevated kind. 
The language which he employed was very select, and yet it flowed froni 
his lips without any apparent effort. It might perhaps have been regarded 
as too dignifled for the ordinary purposes of life, yet it was never used to 
shelter vacuity or poverty of thought j It also exerted an important reflex 
influence on his mind. The words, which he chose as the medium of his 
thoughts, were inseparably associated with interesting trains of reflection. 
He looked upon language, as a valuable auxiliary or a formidable obstacle 
to mental and moral improvement. One of the great defects in early edu- 
cation, in his view, was the adoption of a language without meaning, or a 
language invariably associated with vulgar and degrading conceptions, 
which will ever recur to the mind in subsequent life, however solicitous it 
may be to escape from the bondage. 

Mr. Maxwell furnished, in several respects, an excellent example for 
students. He invariably studied his assigned lessons. The writer of this 
article, who was intimately conversant with him for several years, does not 
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nooUect the instance where lie was not prepared in the recitation room. 
He did not make his almost passionate fondness for Mental Philosophy an 
excuse for neglecting Latin and Greek. Neither did he fail to review at 
the time, what he had previously studied. In several departments he had 
anticipated the lessons of the class, but he did not trust to memory or to 
previous knowledge. He subjected the exercise to a rigorous re-examina- 
tion. Another excellent habit which he adopted was, to become fully pos- 
sessed at the beginning of the general principles of a science, or the gen- 
eral features of a language. When he commenced the study of the Hebrew, 
for instance, he employed his mind as well as his grammar. He sought to 
ascertain wherein it differed from other languages, what he must not look 
for in the study of it, in short what was the philosophy or genius of this 
noble tongue. His economy of time was great, and perhaps in a sense 
excessive. He rarely ever allowed himself to stand at the angle of a col- 
lege building, or at the threshold of a chapel door, to interrupt with idle 
chitchat those, who would ** go right on their way ;" but he proceeded 
directly from the recitation room to his study, conscious that he was superin- 
tended by an all seeing Mind, and that unavailing regret or hopeless stupidity 
is usually the portion for life of that student, wlio loiters in his college 
course. We have not room to speak of the noble companionable qualities 
of Mr. Maxwell. His eye was a fine index of the soul within — clear, intel- 
ligent, beaming with kindness. He showed, in an eminent degree, how 
much a cultivated taste, in connection with elevated piety, can contribute 
for the social nature of man. A delicate humor insinuated itself into his 
conversation, and gave to it a terseness and point, better felt than de- 
scribed. He ever showed the most unaffected modesty in his whole deport- 
ment. This, without degenerating into a criminal timidity, gave additional 
charms to his conversation, and weight to his opinions. This fact in his 
character was exhibited in his modes of doing good. Though capable of 
edifying and instructing the most enlightened families, he uniformly pre- 
ferred to visit the abodes of lowly life. For the hapless children of Africa, 
he always cherished the most unaffected kindness. At Lebanon, he in- 
structed, for a number of months, a large colored Bible class, and perse* 
?ered in the same benevolent course at Amherst and Andoyer. On the 
continent of Africa, he would have probably passed his life, had the provi- 
dence of God permitted. On this most interesting subject, his feelings 
were ardent, his views comprehensive, and his labors prompt* 

But he has passed away from these troubled earthly scenes. Very rarely 
has the grave closed over so much worth. That instrumentality with 
which he was prepared in such high measure to bless the church militant 
on earth, in far higher measures he employs, as we believe, in the church 
glorified in heaven. 



VIEW OP THE HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION 
op THE COMMONWEALTH OF 

MAINE. 



Several considerations ha?e induced us to present to our readers some 
fects respecting this interesting portion of our country. It has but recently 
joined the confederacy. Its condition is to be regarded with a measure of 
that feeling with which we look upon our western States. Its proximity to 
the British Possessions is a circumstance of considerable interest, both in a 
political and mora! respect. Maine possesses a vast unoccupied territory, 
and yet unknown physical resources. With an area of land greater than that 
of the aggregate of the other New Engknd States, with a long line of sea- 
coast and excellent harbors, she seems destined to take a leading position 
among the members of the Union. Her northern latitude, angular position 
between two colonial provinces, her dependence for a long period upon 
Massachusetts, and other temporary causes, may have contributed to lessen 
her importance in the minds of the inhabitants of her sister States. A 
mwe accurate knowledge of her real condition and prospects, may help to 
remove any existing prejudices. 

Extent and Boundaries. 
This State extends from 43 degrees 5 minutes to 48 degrees north latitude, 
and from 66 degrees 4& minutes to 70 degrees 55 minutes west longitude from 
Greenwich. It is bounded on the north by the highlands which separate the 
waters falling into the river St Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlan- 
tic ocean ; on the east by the bay and river of Passamaquoddy and St Croix, 
following the Cheputnecook or eastern branch of the St Croix to its utmost 
source, and thence by a line due north to the northwest angle of the ancient 
British province of Nova Scotia, now the province of New Brunswick ; on the 
south, from Quoddy-head at the entrance of Passamaquoddy bay to Kitter/ 
point at the entrance of Piscataqua river, by the Atlantic ocean ; and on th€^ 
west by Piscataqua river from the sea to the source of its main branch, a dis-f 
tance of about 35 miles in a direct line, and from thence by d line ruftning 
nearly north, about 115 miles further, to the highlands which divide Cfinada 
from the United States. The boundaries on the east and north, separate Maine 
from the British provinces of New Brunswick and Lower Canada. The northern 
line separates it from New Hampshire. The precise area of the State has never 
been determined with accuracy. Taking the general outline, as far as it is now 
understood, the State may be estimated to contain 33,223 square miles, or 
21,263,000 acres. Its length on the northern frontier is 280 miles, on the 
VOL. V. 14 
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eastern 310; greatest length from north to south 325, and greatest breadth 
from east to west 195.* 

ir. Geo&raphy, Natural Resources, Climate. 

The surface of the State of Maine may be considered as moderately hilly. 
A comparatively small part rises into mountains, some of which attain an eleva- 
tion above the ordinary region of vegetation, but few, however, which will not 
admit of some degree of cultivation, over a considerable part of their surface. 
Near the sea-coast, and in some other places, are plains of small extent The 
highlands, which form the barrier between the waters which fall directly into 
the Atlantic, and those which are tributary to the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, 
pass through Vermont to its northeast angle, thence through the northern 
part of New Hampshire to the northwestern extremity of Maine, and from 
thence continuing round the Chaudiere, and supplying the sources of that river 
on the one hand, and those of the Kennebec, Penobscot, and St. John on the 
other, they at length subside into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, at Cape Rozier. 
This range is called "Maine Ridge," "Height of Land," "Northeasterly 
Ridge," &c. and forms the northern boundary of the State. The height of the 
ridge, where it is crossed by the Quebec and Hallowell road, is 2,000 feet. 
Some of the highest peaks are probably 4,000 feet. The mountains within the 
State lie scattered in irregular groups, over the country, but exhibit in some 
places the form of spurs from the main Alleghany range. Mount Katahdin, be- 
tween the eastern and western branches of the Penobscot, famous in Indian 
legends, is probably about 5,000 feet in height 

The principal vallies in the State are those of the Kennebec, the Penobscot, 
and the St. John. The chief rivers are the Saco, Androscoggin, Kennebec, 
Penobscot, St John, and St Croix. These, with their numerous branches, 
water nearly the whole State. The Saco rises in the White Mountains in New 
Hampshire, and descending thence to Conway, it enters Maine at Fryeburgh, 
and after winding in its course about 30 miles within that town, and approach- 

* A controversy is still pending between the United States and the British government 
respectiDg the Northeastern Boundary. During the entire period from the charter of 
William and Mary in 1691, to the year 1783, and indeed ever since, the whole territory 
lying between Nova Scotia, New Hampshire, Canada, and the Atlantic, was known and 
acknowledged by Great Britain and her colonies, to be an integral part of the province of 
Massachusetts, and was designated as the province or district of Maine. As the whole 
country, however, was a vast unoccupied forest, with the exception of the sea-coast and 
margins of navigable rivers, there was no necessity for ascertaining the precise line 
which should constitute the limits of the contiguous provinces. The general boundary 
was well known to be a " line from the Bay of Chaleurs, along the highlands which 
divide the rivers which empty themselves into the St Lawrence, from those which fall 
into the sea." All which could be necessary, would be to trace the line described to run 
" along the highlands, and from thence to the Bay of Chaleurs, and by its north coast" 
and then to ascertain the source of the river St. Croix, the boundary between Massa- 
chusetts and Nova Scotia, and from thence to run and mark the line due north, until it 
should meet that boundary. This point of intersection must necessarily constitute the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia, and the northeast angle of Maine. The source of the 
St Croix being ascertained, the only practical difficulty, which would arise, would be 
what pmnt constituted "the western extremity of the Bay of Chaleurs," and more 
especially as to what course from that point the line should run to the highlands, and to 
what part of the highlands. By the fifth article of the ti-eaty of Ghent, the appointment 
of commissioners was provided to survey the ground and ascertain that point of the high- 
lands, which lies due north of the source of the St. Croix, and determine the boundary 
line from the source of the St Croix to the above-mentioned point In case of the dis- 
agreement of the commissioners, or either of them refusing to act, the whole subject was 
to be referred to the decision of some friendly sovereign. The commissioners did not 
agree, and the question was submitted to the arbitration of the king of the Netherlands. 
But the arbitrator, instead of deciding the question referred to him, marked out an alto- 
gether new boundary, which had been contemplated by neither of the parties, and by 
which a large and valuable territory of Maine falls within the British Dominions. This 
decision has not been accepted on the part of Maine or the United States, and the ques- 
tion remains undetermined. 
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ing vithia two miles of the place where it first enters, it proceeds southeasteriy 
to the sea, which it reaches in the distance, in a direct line, of about 45 miles. 
The current is frequently interrupted by falls and rapids. The principal use 
made of this river has been for the transportation of logs, of which immense 
quantities are annually floated to the markets. It has a vast amount of water 
power for manufacturing purposes. The territory watered by this river and its 
branches within the State, amounts to about 650 square miles. The Andros- 
coggva rises in the highlands at the nortliwestem boundary of tlie State, and 
descending through a succession of lakes, it runs for some distance in New 
Hampshire, re-enters Maine at Gilead, and finally Tiedls into the Kennebec be- 
low Topsham. The whole course of the river is broken by rapids and falls. 
The perpendicular descent in the course of one mile in the town of Rumford is 
estimated to be nearly 300 feet. It affords excellent mill sites. The extent of 
territory within this State, which supplies the Tvaters of the Androscoggin and 
its branches, is about 3,000 square miles. The Ktnnehec takes its rise a little 
north of the Androscoggin. Its principal sources, the Dead and Moose rivers, 
unite their waters about 20 miles below Moose head lake. It has a rapid cur- 
rent to the falls below Broomfield. From that place to the tide at Augusta, it 
admits of the transportation of rafts. From Augusta it is navigable for vessels 
of 100 tens, and from Hallowell and Gardiner, for merchant vessels of any ordi- 
nary size to the sea. Its whole basin is about 5,280 square miles. The princi- 
pal sources of the Penobscot^ take their rise in places widely distant from each 
other, from the eastern to the western borders of the State. The Madawamkeag, 
the principal northeastern branch, in the course of 45 miles, embraces 110 
islands, some of which are large, and most of them excellent land. The most 
valuable property of the river above Bangor, is its numerous fine mill seats, and 
immense water power. From Bangor it affords an easy and safe navigation for 
the largest class of merchant vessels, 60 miles to the sea. The centrd position 
occupied by the Penobscot, the facility of communication between it and the 
waters of the Kennebec, the St John, and the St Croix, together with the ex- 
cellence of its navigation into tlie heart of the State, and its easy susceptibility 
of extensive improvement, render this river by far the most important in the 
State. The territory lying on its routes, exclusive of that on the bay at its 
mouth, is about 8,200 square miles, or one fourth of the whole State. The St. 
Croix forms in its whole length a part of the boundary of the State. It affords 
many valuable mill seats, and abundance of water for all manufacturing purposes. 
A number of falls impede the passage except for lumber, until it meets the tide 
at Calais. The territory on the waters of the St Croix and the Bay of Passa- 
maquoddy within the State, is about 1,500 square miles. The St, John, with its 
numerous and extensive branches, waters nearly one third part of the State, or 
a territory of more than 10,000 square miles. It meets the tide at Fred- 
ericton, in New Brunswick, £K) miles from the sea. Its whole distance is 420 
miles, about one half of which is in Maine. 

"Maine," remarks Mr. Greenleaf, "is intersected in every direction with 
vallies of so little general acclivity, and rivers so extensively and variously ap- 
proaching and interlocking with each other, with so many and easily practicable 
points of communication between their respective waters, that unless local irreg- 
ularities of the surface of the country, or other circumstances, should, upon a 
more accurate examination, be found to present impediments not to be sur- 
mounted or avoided, the time must come when the intercourse of the remotest 
interior with the ports on the sea-coast, and of all the different parts of the State 
with each other, may be facilitated, and the population, wealth, and strength ot 
the whole be promoted by means of canals, roads, and railways, to a degree, of 
the practicability and utility of which, the community in general has at present 
perhaps but a very inadequate conception." 

The fertility of the soil is in general equal to that of any part of the northern 
States, in proportion to its extent— that of the northern part of the State on the 
Aroostook and St John, is considered as hx superior, unless it may be some 
portions of comparatively small extent The crops of Indian corn in different 
parts of the State, and different seasons, have varied firom 30 to 50 bushels per 
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axAre; in some instances 80 bushels; wheat IVom 15 to 40; rye rather more ; 
hay from Ijl to 3 tons— other products in proportion. The following eummary 
statement of aorricultural capital and products, was furnished by order of the 
legislature in 1820. There has doubtless been a great advance since that time, 
e^ecially in the new counties. Total acres of tillage, 78,964 ; upland artificial 
mowing, 269,346 ; natural fresh meadows, 23,189 ; saJt marsh meadow, 8,859 ; 
pasturage, 272,717 ; number of barns, 31,019 ; horses three years old and upwards, 
17,849; oxen four years old and upwards, 48,224 ; cows and steers three years 
old and upwards, 95,091 ; swine six months old and upwards, 66,639 ; bushels of 
Indian corn, 508,143 ; whea^ 202,161 ; rye, 45,679 ; oats, 102,605 ; barley, 74,972 ; 
tons of hay, 240,741 ; number of cows the pasturage will keep, 104,803. ^ Any 
one," remarks Mr. Greenleaf, "^ acquainted with the agricultural products of the 
land in Maine, must at once perceive that this statement is in general far below 
the truth ; or that it exhibits proof of very bad habits of husbandry ; or is the 
estimate of the worst seasons and of the worst husbandry ; which last is be- 
lieved to be generally nearest the fact Still they were at that time the best 
evidence attainable of the actual value of agricultural products and capital." 
The average annual export of the agricultural products of the State is about 
half a million of dollars. 

'* When in addition to the amount of known actual exports, and the known 
amount of products, it is considered that there is much also, the amount of 
which is not known ; also that the whole territory included within the exterior 
limits of the present settlements, forms less than one third part of the State, 
that the whole amount of improved land of every description, is less than one 
ninth of that within those limits, or little more than one thirtieth part of the 
whole State ; — ^that tlie forests with which the vacant land is covered, present 
strong inducements to the neglect of agriculture, for the cutting, manufacturing, 
and transporting of wood, ship timber, and other lumber ; and take into view the 
vast demand for the products of agriculture occasioned by the numbers em- 
ployed in many parts of the State, nominally as agriculturists, but principally in 
procuring lumber, as well as many engaged in commerce and manufactures ; 
and by tlie employment of so large an amount of shipping in the foreign and 
coasting trade and fisheries ; it will be evident that whatever causes have here- 
tofore, and may for a time continue to produce an importation of provisions to 
some parts of the State, it cannot be from any want of productive ability in the 
soil, or congeniality of the climate.'** ^ 

Commerce, The commerce of tliis State consists principally in exports of 
timber, masts, spars, boards, plank, scantling, staves, and other lumber, wood, 
bark, dried and pickled fish, beef, pork, live stock, butter, cheese, cider, com, 
and various other products of agriculture ; candles, soap, shoes, boots, nails, 
bricks, lime, marble, household furniture, &.c. A good relative idea of the com- 
mercial importance of the State, will be obtained by comparison of the tonnage 
with the population. From this, it will be found that Maine possesses nearly 
four times its numerical proportion of the foreign tonnage of the United States, 
and more than four times its proportion of the whole tonnage. The value of the 
imports for 1829, was $742,781 ; of the exports, $737,832, of which $729,106 
were of domestic produce. The tonnage in the begmning of 1829, was 232,9^. 
The navigating interest is* greater than that of any other State except Massa- 
chusetts. There is one canal in Maine— the Cumberland and Oxford Canal. 
This navigation, partly natural and partly artificial, extends about 50 miles from 
Portland to Sebago pond. The head of the canal is in the town of Bridgeton, 
at the termination of Long Pond, which is 10 miles in length. This pond, to- 
gether with Brandy Pond and Sebago Pond, with their outlets, constitute 27 
miles of the canal ; 24 locks only are necessary. Tolls are, per mile, for planks, 
6 cents per thousand feet ; shingles, 2 cents a thousand ; wood, 6 cents a cord, 
per mile ; goods in boats, 6 cents a ton ; boats, rails, &c. 6 cents additional for 
each lock. 

The annual value ofmanufiictures in Maine, is estimated at about $4,200,000. 

• Greenleafs Survey of Maine, p. 216. 
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The taxes on polls and estates in Maine, from the organization of the govern* 
tnent in 1820 to the close of 1827, was $303,353 56 ; the taxes on banks, 
$125,489 76; the duties on commissions, $4,480 00; the justices' fees, $39,- 
669 20 ; fines, &c. $7,101 07 ;^ receipU from Massachusetts, $55,641 18 ; pro- 
ceeds of land and timber, $20,220 63. Temporary and miscellaneous revenue, 
$2,738 18, Total, $558,693 68. In 1827, the pay of the legislature was 
$24,434 00 ; chaplains and clerks, $1,031 00 ; salaries, $14,575 00 ; military, 
$5,334 88 ; state prison, $9,810 ^ ; costs in criminal prosecutions, $10,234 56 ; 
expenses pertaining to public lands and roads, $2,787 89 ; Indian department, 
$1,919 67 ; pensions and gratuities, $753 00 ; annuities and grants, $8,028 75; 
interest on state debt, $3,093 57 ; miscellaneous, $6,657 86. Total in 1827, 
$97,816 48. 

(Mmaie. The following intelligent observations we copy from GreenleaTs 
Sarvey of Maine. 

**That the character of the summers of Maine is well adapted to all the neces- 
sary purposes of agriculture, and is favorable for the cultivation of all those 
plants, in the production of which consists the true wealth and independence of 
a people, cannot be doubted by those who are acquainted with the facts. The 
character of the winters affects not so much its agriculture directly, though it is 
not without some influence upon it ; but it has a necessary and considerable 
influence upon the pursuits of the inhabitants generally in other respects ; and 
with all the disadvantages which mankind usually attach to the idea of winter, 
or with which it may be actually attended, it still presents some advantages of 
great importance in the present situation of the State. 

In the interior of the State, at distances from the sea-coast varying from 10 
to 30^ miles,' in different places and seasons, the ground is usually covered with 
snow from three to four months in the year. In some seasons it continues, i& 
the forests of the central and northern parts of the State, nearly five months. 
The depth, moderate at first, increasing more or less gradually to three or four, 
and in some seasons in the mountain regions, to five feet Approaching to- 
wards tlie sea, the regularity of its continuance is frequently interrupted by 
rains and thaws, which for short periods lay the surface of the ground nearly 
bare, and render the roads inconvenient and often exceedingly diflicult to pass. 
But in general, farther inland, the snow aflbrds a foundation for the transporta-* 
tion of heavy commodities, which in a new country, thinly peopled and not yet 
provided with solid and permanent roads to an extent adequate to its wants, is 
of incalculable advantage. The immense forests of timber with which the 
country is covered, can be of little value at the distance of even but a few miles 
fiom water carriage, unless a solid and smooth road is made from the landing 
place to almost every tree ; and to make such roads on the surface of the earth 
in summer, to the necessary extent, would require time and expense beyond the 
ability of the population to accomplish, and perhaps beyond the value of the 
timber to reimburse. The snows of winter however provide a substitute, and 
at this season a large part of the farmers, released from the agricultural labors 
of summer, employ themselves and their teams in cutting and transporting the 
timber of the forests to the banks of the streams and rivers for a market The 
uniform continuance of the snow in the forest is calculated upon, with a degree 
of certainty which is seldom disappointed ; and the steady cold winters of the 
interior of the State furnish, in relation to the lumber btfkiness, means of sub- 
sistence and wealth to its citizens, which are denied to those of regions which 
boast a milder climate and longer summers. 

At the approach of spring, the thawing of the great body of snow, which had 
accumulated on the ground, swells the rivulets and streams sufficiently to bear 
the lumber collected on their banks, to its ultimate destination for a market on 
the tide waters. Without this peculiarity of the depth and continuance of the 
snow in the winter, and the freshets occasioned by its melting in the spring, a 
very large portion of what now constitutes an immense source of wealth to the 
State, must have been, not only without value, but absolutely an incumbrance. 

Along the course of the sea-coast, the winters are less regular. The snows 
generally fall to as great depth as in the interior, and often greater, but are 
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iVequently succeeded by heavy rains, which break up the roads, and for a time 
render traveiling difficult, and the transportation of heavy commodities extremely 
expensive. At the breaking up of winter in all parts, both on the sea-coast and 
in the interior, the ground being loosened by the frosts, the melting of the 
snow and the heavy rains of the season, injure the roads exceedingly, render 
them in many places almost impassable with safety, and subject the community 
to continual and heavy expenses to repair them. The same effect takes place 
in. a less degree on the approach of winter. The result of these changes as it 
affects the means and facility of transportation and communication between the 
different parts of the State is that, in the country bordering on the sea-coast» 
the communication is uninterruptedly good, only a few months in the summer 
season, and sometimes for a very few uncertain weeks in the winter. In the 
interior it is good for about the same time in the summer, and with but com- 
paratively slight interruptions nearly an equal time in the winter. The com- 
munication between the interior and the sea-board, is however subjected, in a 
degree, to the same interruptions in winters, as are experienced along the line 
of the coast ; and tliese fluctuations oflen occasion expenses in the intercourse 
of persons, and the transportation of commodities, which, though often small, 
and but little noticed in individual cases, yet from the innumerable instances in 
which they occur every year, must in the aggregate, form a very considerable 
item in the expenditures of the community, not the less real for the shape in 
which it occurs, nor the less important for the numbers among whom it is 
divided. 

Near the centre of the State, is an extensive tract in which the ancient forest 
is principally destroyed, and its place but partially supplied with a young growth, 
which, in very few places of considerable extent, is yet sufficient to shade the 
ground from the direct action of the sun's rays. In this tract the snow disap- 
pears earlier in the spring, and does not permanently cover the earth so early 
in the autumn, as in the contiguous forests. The leaves appear on the trees, 
and the surface exhibits the lively green of spring, from one to three weeks 
earlier, than is seen within 30 miles to the south of it The temperature in the 
summer is sensibly warmer, particularly during the night The wild fruits also 
ripen earlier, and the whole appearance of the tract, indicates the favorable 
change produced in the climate by the extensive destruction of the original 
forest 

The preceding observations collectively will go far to warrant the opinion, 
that at some day not very distant, the climate of the State must undergo a con- 
siderable change. The access of the vegetating season will probably be earlier, 
Its recess in autumn later, the mean temperature, and perhaps the extreme heat 
of summer, higher, the winters in general less severe, and probably less 
regular." 

Civil History. 

An ineffectual attempt was made in 1607, to form a settlement at the mouth 
of the Sagadahoc, or Kennebec river, by John Popham, George Popham, Ra- 
leigh Gilbert, and 100 men. In the following year, the design was abandoned, 
and the colony returned to England. In 1622, a grant was made by the council 
of Plymouth to Sir Eerdinando Gorges, and John Mason, jointly, of all the 
lands between the rivers Merrimack and Sagadahoc, extending back to the 
great lakes and rivers of Canada. In 1628, the people of New Plymouth set 
up a trading house on the Kennebec. In 1639, Sir Ferdinando Gorges obtained 
of the crown a distinct charter in confirmation of his own grant, of all the lands 
from Piscataqua to Sagadahoc, styled the province of Maine.* He had all the 
power and privileges conferred upon him, which belonged to the bishop of 
Durham. In virtue of these powers, he constituted a government within his 
province, and incorporated a plantation, which had been some time before estab- 
lished near the Piscataqua, called Agamenticus, by the name of Georgiana, 

* So called from the Province ofMeyne, a private estate of the Queen of Charles 1. in 
France. 
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The first General Court in the province was holden at Saco in 1640. On the 
decease of Sir Ferdinando Gorges in 1649, his estate in the province fell into 
the hands of his son John ; who through discouragement or incapacity, took no 
care of it. Most of the commissioners appointed to govern the province, having 
deserted it, the remaining inhabitants were obliged to combine for their own 
security. In November, 1652, the inhabitants were taken by their own request 
under the protection of the colony of Massachusetts. Commissioners appointed 
by the General Court, repaired to Kittery and Agamenticus, and received the 
submission of .the inhabitants. Fifty persons took the freeman's oath. The 
province was made a county, and called Yorkshire. Agamenticus was now 
nam^d York. The towns from this time sent deputies to the General Court 
at Boston. Saco, Wells, and Cape Porpoise, did not subscribe a declaration of 
their submission till 1653, and the villages farther east, not till 1658. Great 
oppK)sition was made to the measure by some of the principal persons, and as 
an inducement larger privileges were granted to them than to the inhabitants 
of other portions of the State. All were made freemen upon taking the oath. 
In 1664, the king by his letters ordered that the province be restored to Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges as the proprietor. 

In 1666, the General Court, notwithstanding an order of the king, resumed 
the jurisdiction of the province of Maine. In 1668, four commissioners were 
appointed " to settle all affairs for the government of the people " in the province 
of Maine. In execution of their commission, they entered the province, accom- 
panied by a troop of horse, and easily re-established the colonial authority on 
the ruins of a feeble proprietary government. The province appears to have 
been in a confused state, and some of the principal persons applied to the 
General Court to re-assume the jurisdiction over them. In 1679, the king de- 
manded that the province should be given up to him. This demand was not 
complied with. In 1703, Gov. Dudley of Massachusetts held a conference with 
delegates from the tribes of Norridgewock, Penobscot, Pigwacket, Penacook, 
and Amariscoggin Indians, who assured him, that they had not the most distant 
thought of breaking the peace ; that the union was firm as a mountain, and 
should continue as long as the sun and moon." But in the space of about six 
weeks after, a body of 500 French and Indians in various parties, attacked all 
the settlements from Portland to Wells, and killed and took 130 persons, burn- 
ing and destroying all before them. " The whole eastern country," says Pen- 
h Jlow, " was in a conflagration, no house standing, nor garrison unattacked." 
In 1743, the province contained 2,485 militia, or fencible men. In 1760, the 
counties of Cumberland and Lincoln were formed, and the town of Pownal- 
borough in Lincoln county was incorporated. In 1790, the counties of Hancock 
and Washington were incorporated. They comprised an extent of more than 
100 miles square, from Penobscot river to Passamaquoddy, and contained 21 in- 
corporated towns, and 8 plantations. In all these towns and plantations, there 
were but 3 ordained ministers. In 1820, the district was amicably separated 
from Massachusetts, formed into a distinct State, and admitted into the Union. 
Some ineffectual attempts had been previously made. 

Population. 

The following table will give the aggregate of the population of Maine at 
different periods, with the ratio, amount and sources of its annual increase. 
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The natural increase in the ten years between 1810 and 1820, would have 
been, according to the assumed ratio, about 78»000, but the whole increase be- 
ing but 69,630, leaves a deficit of more than 8,000 to be accounted for by an 
unprecedented emigration to the western States. We have no means of ascer- 
taining the proportion between the amount of natural increase, and the annual 
emigration of the ten years between 1820 arid 1830. 

Aggregate amount of the population of the several counties at different 
periods. 
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The whole territory of the State contains rather more than 33,000 square 
miles, and rejecting water, may be supposed, in round numbers, to be about 
30,000 square miles. There are now about 13 inhabitants to a square mile. 
The whole number requisite to give it an average density equal to that of the 
county of York in 1820, will be 1,680,000 ; and of the State of Massachusetts in 
1830, (80 to a square mile,) 2,400,000,— a population larger by 400,000 than is 
now contained in all New England. At the present ratio of representation in 
the Congress of the United States, (1 representative for 47,700 inhabitants,) 
Maine would have 50 representatives. What amount of population the State is 
capable of sustaining, by agriculture, commerce, fisheries, manufactures, &c. it is 
not easy to determine. The following estimates of the future population of Maine 
at different periods and diflferent rates of increase with its average density per 
square mile, are given. 
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The average increase of the population for 70 years, from the year 1750 to 
1820, has been in a compound ratio of a small fraction less than 5 per cent 
per annum. The ratio during those periods when no extraordinary excite- 
ment existed, to produce any unusual degree of emigration or immigration, 
was, on the average of the whole time, (49 years,) a fraction over 4i per cent 
The ratio of the natural increase of Maine alone, is supposed to be very nearly 
3i per cent That of the average of the whole United States, 3 per cent 
That which was experienced in Maine during the period of the embargo, non- 
intercourse, war of 1812, unusually cold seasons, and other causes which tended 
to produce that remarkable efflux of population towards the West, which was 
familiarly known by the appellation of " the Ohio fever," was 2| per cent To 
give the whole State a family (of dve persons) for every hundred acres, would 
require a population of 900,000 persons. The county of York, in the year 1820, 
contained about 1 family to every 55 acres on the average. The incorporated 
towns and plantations in Penobscot and Washington, contained, on an average, 
about 1 family to every 250 acres. In the following table we give the aggre- 
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gate of the population of the United States, and the ratio of the increase at dif- 
ferent periods, with the relative proportion of that of Maine. 
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•Total, free white persons, 398,260. 
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Free colored persons under ten, 309 ; of ten and under twenty-four years, 
340; of twenty-four and under thirty-six years, 228; of thirty-six and under 
fifty-five years, 196 ; of fifty-five and under one hundred years, 106 ; of one 
hundred and upwards, 2. Total, free colored persons, 1,171. There are in 
Maine, 269 deaf and dumb persons, of whom 16 are free colored ; blind persons 
156, of whom 1 is colored ; and 2,489 persons not naturalized. 

The following table will give the population of the counties and of the county 
towns. The last column but one shows the distance from Augusta^ the present 
seat of government, and the lost column the distance from Washington. 
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Bangor, 

Norridgewock, 

Belfast, 

Machias, 
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Cumberland,. 

Hancock, 

Kennebec, 


Pep. 1820. 

49,445 
17,856 
40,150 


Pep. 1830. 

60,113 
24,347 
52,491 


Lincoln, 


46,843 


57,181 


Oxford, 

Penobscot, 

Somerset, 

Waldo, 

Washington, 

York, 


27,104 
13,870 
21,787 
22,253 
12,744 

46,283 


35,217 
31,530 

35,788 
29,790 
21,895 

51,710 


Total, 


298,335 

VOL. V. 


399,462 



Pop. 


A. 


w. 


12,601 


53 


542 


1,155 


78 


676 


3,980 




595 


2,443 


24 


589 


1,564 


31 


569 


2,030 


44 


617 


2,337 


42 


581 


2,868 


66 


661 


1,710 


28 


623 


3,077 


40 


641 


1,021 


143 


745 


3,485 


99 


500 


1,453 


86 


513 
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« The easy subdivision and secure possession of estates in Maine, as well ua 
in New England generally," remarks Mr. Greenleaf, "from its natural tendency 
to excite and reward industry and enterprize, will always add to the effect of 
other causes, in sustaining the population of the State at a greater density, and 
promoting a higher degree of cultivation, and exercise of its collective physical 
and intellectual powers, than will be the case in States whose circumstances, 
laws, and habits, are more favorable to monopolies, or less stimulating to the 
industry and talents of the classes in moderate or poorer circumstances, which 
form the great mass of every community." "Maine presents a climate and soil, 
and its inhabitants a character and habits, more congenial to those of New Eng- 
land, than more remote States, while at the same time its access is more ready, 
and its connections with those States more easily maintained, and from the 
mutual sympathies and interests of the respective inhabitants, will more 
probably be permanently continued, than can be the case, under any probable 
circumstances, with regard to any other part of the Union. These and other 
considerations taken together, would lead to the belief that the time is, compar- 
atively speaking, very near at hand, when the increasing population of this 
State will create a demand for the whole of its now vacant lands, and will give 
it a rank, in point of numbers at least, among the first of the States of the con- 
federacy." 

Civil Government. 

The constitution of Maine was formed in 1819. The legislature, composed 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, meets annually. The qualifica- 
tions of the senators and representatives are five years' citizenship, one year 
State, and three months' district residence. The senators must be twenty-five 
years of age. The governor is elected annually bjr the people, in the month of 
September. He must be a citizen ; have been 'five years a resident of the 
State, and thirty years of age. His powers are a qualified negative, official 
patronage and pardoning power jointly with the council. The counsellors are 
seven in number, chosen annually bv the legislature ; must be citizens, aft 
State residents. Their duty is to advise the governor in the executive part of 

g>vemment The judges are appointed by the governor and council ; they hold 
eir offices during good behavior, till the age of seventy. The qualifications 
of voters are citizenship, and three months' State residence. The provision for 
amending the constitution is, that the sense of the people may be taken on 
amendments proposed by two-thirds of the legislature. 

ThefoUowing are ihe principal Officers of the government of Maine. 

Natne. OJtet, Alary. Namt. 

Samuol £. Smith, Governor. $1,500 Prentiw Molleo, 

Itoscoe a Greeo, Sec'y. State. 900 Nathan Weiton, 

Aboer B. Thompaon, Treaaurer. 900 Albion K. Parrie, 

Samuel 6. Ladd, Adjutant Gen. 700 Erastus Foote, 

Joel Miller, Warden S. Prison. 700 Simon Greenleaf, 

Bobort P. Danlap, Prei. Senate. £. Whitman, 

Benjamin White, Speaker House. John Rugsles, 

Oavid Pernam, 

Gov. Smith is re-elected for the year commencing Jan. 1, 1833. The Senate 
consists of 20 members ; the House of Representatives, of 153 members. 

Education and Literary Institutions. 

The laws of Massachusetts, as it is well known, provide for the establishment 
of elementary English schools in every town containing 60 families, and for that 
of grammar schools of a higher order, in every town containing 200 families. 
When Maine became a separate State, one of the earliest ejects of the atten- 
tion of its leffblature, was an improvement in the system of common schools. 
The principal variation which was made in the system already established, con- 
sisted in omitting any limitation of the number of families which any town should 
contain before it should be required to support a school, and instead of this, 
requiring that every town, of whatever size or number it might be, should raise 
annually, for the support of schools, a sum at least equal to 40 cents for each 
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person in the town, and dtstribute this sum unon^ the several schools, or dis- 
tricts, in proportion to the respective number of scholars in each. The expen- 
diture of the sum is left principally to the discretion of the town, and its com- 
mittee or agents appointed for that purpose. The schools are required to be 
established m convenient districts, and the inhabitants of several districts are 
invested with corporate power to build and repair school-houses, and for some 
other purposes of minor consequence. The parents are required to furnish their 
children with such books as may be prescribed by the superintending school 
committee of the town ; and all are entitied equally to the benefits of the school. 
In tiie year 1885, the legislature required a report from each town in the State, 
of the situation of their schools, so far as respected the number of school dis- 
tricts, and of children usually attending the schools, the time during which they 
were open for instruction in each ^ear, and the funds by which they were sup- 
ported. These reports were made in the winter of 1836. We give the follow- 
ing abstract of the returns. 
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York, 


SW 


90^90 


14,009 


18,513 90 


Gwiiberlani, 


ass 


io;n8 


14,630 


19,778 00 


Linoola, 


333 


21,171 


14,943 


18,737 90 


Wmld,, 


910 


11,719 


8,129 


8,901 20 


Haneoek, 


156 


7^1 


5,903 


7,142 40 


Wuhington, 


103 


5,9» 


3,346 


5,097 60 


Kennebec, 


S41 


19^1 


14,993 


16,060 00 
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19,096 
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996 


11,903 
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The whole amount of income from permanent funds was $5,614 65. The 
aggregate number of months in which the schools were opened under male in- 
structors was 5,161 ; under female instructors, 6,285. The estimated population 
of the State, in December, 1825, was 337,244. Probable increase of scholars 
annually, 60,359. Number of scholars, on the average, annually attending in 
each school district was 40. Average monthly expense for each scholar was 30 
cents. The proportion of scholars to each 100 of the population was 30. The 
greatest proportion was 34, — in Washington county. The least, 21, — ^in Ken- 
nebec county. The ratio per cent to the whole taxable property, as per valua- 
tion of 1820, was ,006 or as 6 to 1,000. " It appears that, on the average of each 
county, they have all raised more than their proportion of the sum required by 
law ; and some of them from one fourth more to nearly double ; yet, even this, 
on the whole, has sufficed only to maintain the schools on an average of 4 1-2 
months in the year— 2 months under male teachers, and 2 1-2 months under 
female teachers. There is no evidence that, before the passage of the law, 
schools were maintained, in general, throughout the State, any less number of 
monl^ annually, than they have been since ; and the amount actually raised 
per annum shows, conclusively, that the requisitions of the new law fell below 
the tone of public sentiment, and were in effect merely nominal, unless so far as 
they affected new towns, having less than 50 families, which were not touched 
by the former law." 

The free grammar schools seem to have been superseded, both in this State 
and in Massachusetts, by the establishment of private academies, founded by 
individual exertion in many parts of the country, and aided in many instances, by 
special grants of land from the legislature.* 

* ** As the academies are not entirely free schools, we cannot calculate upon them to 
supply instruction to the mass of the people. These are most respectable establishments, 
and some of them are hardly inferior in the advantaees they afibrd for acquiring a 
thorough education, to some institutions which are dignified witti the name of colleges. 
It it not desirable that their condition should be impaired. Nor need any fears be enter- 
tabed that their condition will be impaired. There are enough in the community, who 
duly estimate the advantages of a good education, and who are able to sustain the expense 
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The folk>wing table will furnish important facts in re^rd to the academies of 
Maine. 

Aeadvmy. Incorp. 

Anson, 1823 

Bangor, Young Ladies, 1818 

Bath, 1805 

Bath, Female, 1808 

Belfast, 1808 

Berwick, 1791 

Bluehill, 1803 

Bloomfield, 1807 

Bridgton, 1808 

Brunswick, 1833 

Cony, Female, Augusta, 1818 

China, 1818 

Dearborn, 

Farmington, 1807 

Foxcroft, 1823 

Fryeburg, 1792 

Gorham, 1803 

Hallowell, 1791 

Hampden, 1803 

Hebron, 1804 

Limerick, 1808 

Lincoln, at Newcastle, 1801 

Monmouth, 1808 

North Yarmouth, 1811 

Oxford, Female, Paris, 1827 

Portland, 1794 

Thornton, Saco, 1811 

Warren, 1808 

Washington, Machias, 1792 

Wiscasset, 

The whole amount of capital, permanently invested for the establishment and 
support of all the academies in the State, including their buildings, libraries^ 
and apparatus, is not far from 220,000 dollars. The available amount of their 
permanent funds, 9,500 dollars. Annual receipts for tuition, 8,000 dollars. 
Number of youths annually under instruction, 500 males, 390 females, total, 950. 
Average terms of instruction each year, 10 months. Average expense for each 
student — paid out of the income of funds granted by the State or private donors, 
10 dollars — paid by the student for tuition, 8 dollars 42 cents — for board and in- 
cidental expenses, more than the net cost of their subsistence in the families of 
their parents, about 32 dollars. Total expense for the education of each scholar, 
on the average, about 50 dollars. 

of these schools, to ensure their permanent support. And as the other classes of schools, 
which are free, are annihilated, or decline in their character apd condition, the academies 
will be encouraged by those who can better appreciate the advantages of good schools, 
and better afFoi*d the necessary expense. So far as it regards the accominodation and 
pecuniary interest of the rich, and those of moderate property, it is matter of indifferenee 
whether the legislature or the public make any appropiiations or provisions for schools or 
not. They can and will take care for themselves. These are not the classes of the com- 
munity to suffer, when government withhold encouras^ement from the schools. It is the 
POOR who are to suffer. They must educate their children in free schools, and in their 
own neighborhood, or not educate them at all. The expense of tuition, of books, and of 
board at academies, are so appalling, as to put the advantages of these schools quite be- 
vend the power of a vast proportion of the community. In the towns where academies 
happen to be fixed, the poor will of course derive some increased advantages ; but these 
towns are so few compared with the whole, and the incident expense for tuition and books 
are so considerable, that for ajl purposes of directly and efficiently educating the whole mass 
of the people, the academies may be left out of the calculation. For pot one in twenty, 
if one in fifty, througliout the State, will ever find their way to any of them." — lietters of 
James G. Carter to the Hon. Wm. Preseott, Boston, 1824. 
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GorHtuT Lyceum. — In January, 1823, an institation, on a plan different firom 
any heretofore adopted in this country, was established at Gardiner, in the 
county of Kennebec, by the name of the Gardiner Lyceum. It was designed 
to *^ prepare youths, by a scientific education, to become skilful farmers and 
mechanics." For its establishment, the community is originally indebted to the 
liberality and public spirit of Robert Hallowell Gardiner, Esq. The legislature 
soon afiorded it a portion of the patronage, which had been bestowed upon other 
hterary and scientific institutions. Its effective support has, hQwever, been 
largely derived from the munificence of Mr. Gardiner, from tuition, and from 
private benefactions. The legislature has given it 5,000 dollars. Lectures 
were given very extensively on the sciences as connected with the arts, and 
with common life. Its operations are for the present suspended. 

Maine Weskyan Seminary, — ^This institution was founded at Readfield, in 
Kennebec county, in January, 1825. In February, 1827, a half township of 
land, consisting of 11,520 acres, was given to it by the legislature. In 1828,, 
the amount of funds of all kinds, including real estate, libraries, &c. amounted 
to $19,074. An original and principal object of the seminary is to educate can- 
didates for the ministry of the Methodist denomination of Christians. Stu>> 
dents, however, designed for other pursuits, and connected with other denomin- 
ations of Christians, are admitted. By the last catalogue, published in the 
spring of 1832, it appears that there are 1]3 students, 12 of whom are females^ 
The instructors are Merritt Caldwell, principal ; Jabez C. Rich, Andrew S. 
Lovell, and Urania Merritt, assistants. Dudley Moody, Esq. general agent 
Wm. F. M. Reed, superintendent of the mechanical department, and Royal 
Fogg, of the agricultural. The literary department, embraces an English 
course, and a course in languages, each occupying^ three years. The Latin, 
French, Spanish, and Greek languages are taught. Into the department of 
industry, none are admitted under fourteen years of age, and none but regular 
mechanics are received into the mechanic shop for a less term of time than 
three years. Satisfactory surety is required for the payment of bills. The 
means of labor sufficient to defray the expense of board, are at present furnished 
for about 45 students, who receive a compensation according to their dispo- 
sition and ability to labor. Of these, there are employed in mechanical labor, 
35, and in agricultural, 10. The expense for board in the vicinity is about $1 25. 
Tuition is from $3 to $4 50, according to the nature of the studies. 

fFatervUle College. — ^This institution is located at Waterville, on the Kennebec 
river, above Augusta. It was incorporated in 1813, under the name of the 
Maine Literary and Theological Institution, and was primarily intended for the 
education of young men for the ministry, in the Baptist denomination. In June, 
1820, its powers were enlarged, by the permission to confer such degrees as are 
usually conferred by universities. In February, 1821, its name was changed to 
Waterville College. The legislature of Massachusetts granted it a township of 
land, valued at about $10,000, and containing 38,000 acres. The permanent 
property of the institution exceeds $30,000. The annual income is about 
$3,000, and its expenditure, somewhat less. The number of students for 1830^1 
was 73, of whom 28 were medical students. The course of studies is similar to 
that pursued in other colleges. The Medical School connected with it, is 
located in Woodstock, Vt. The students have access to libraries containing 
above 2,000 volumes. The philosophical apparatus cost in London $1,500. A 
good chemical apparatus has been obtained. Board is about $1 00 per week, 
and whde expenses per annum, $75 00. A mechanic's shop has been erected, in 
which the students may obtain suitable exercise at all times of the year, and 
defray in part the expenses of their education. A good preparatory school, 
containing 40 or 50 scholars, is connected with the institution. 

Botodoin College, — This institution was incorporated by the legislature of 
Massachusetts, in June, 1794. The first class was graduated in September, 
1806. Hon. James Bowdoin, son of Gov. Bowdoin of Massachusetts, who died 
in Oct 1811, executed a deed to Bowdoin College, of 6,000 acres of land in the 
town of Lisbon. During his residence in Europe, he purchased many books, a 
collection of well-arranged minerals, and fine models of ci-ystalography, which 
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he aflerwards ^ve to Bovrdoin College. By his last will, he bequeathed to the 
college several articles of philosophical apparatus, acostly collection of 75 paiDt- 
ings, and the reversion of his family estate — the valuable island of Nashaon, 
near Martha's Vineyard, on the failure of issue male of the present devisees. 
His widow, who married Gen. Henry Dearborn, at her decease, left a som of 
money and a number of valuable family portraits to the college. Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Mc'Kean, the first president of the college, was inducted into that office 
in Sept 1803. He was a native of Londonderry, N. H., and a minister of 
Beverly, Mass. He died July 15, 1837. *^He possessed,*' says President Allen, 
'* a strong and discriminating mind, his manners were conciliating, though dig- 
nified, and his spirit mild, though firm and decided." He was succeeded by 
the Rev. Dr. Jesse Appleton, minister of Hampton, N. H. Dr. Appleton was 
inducted into the presidency, Dec. 23, 1807. He died Nov. 13, 1819, at the 
age of 47 years. He was undoubtedly one of the ablest men, who have lived 
in this country. The college flourished under his superintendence. He was 
succeeded in 1830, by the Rev. William Allen, D. D. Upon the separation of 
Maine from Massachusetts, the trustees surrendered its former charter, and re- 
ceived a new one from the State of Maine, with a liberal annuity in aid of its 
funds. The college has been almost uniformly prosperous, and has attained a 
distinguished elevation among the American colleges. It is delightfully situ- 
ated, on a plain, near the Androscoggin river. It is in Cumberland county, 
about 35 miles north of Portland. Its officers are .a president, two professors of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, (one of whom hfts the department of natural 
history,) one of rhetoric and oratory, one of ancient languages, one of modem 
languages, and one of moral and metaphysical philosophy. The whole number 
of graduates is about 400. The usual number of undergraduates is 140 or 150^ 
The medical school was established by an act of the legislature, June 7th, 1830, 
And is under the direction of the Board of Trustees, and overseers of Bowdoin 
College. The lectures commence annually about the middle of February, and 
continue three months. The fees for the various courses are about $50. Grad- 
uating fee, $10. The library contains about 3,600 volumes, selected wHh much 
care. Number of students, 100. By a law of the legislature of Maine, passed 
in 1831, Dr. Allen has been removed from the presidency of the college. It is 
understood that the legality of this act of the legislature, is soon to be tried be- 
fore the United States' Court 

Bangor Theologieal SenUn&ry, — This institution was incorporated m 1814, by 
the name of the Maine Charity School, and was opened in Hampden, in 1816^ 
with the special view to the instruction of ^oung men, of the Congregational 
denomination, intending to enter the ministry. It was afterwards removed to 
Bangor. This town is at the bead of tide navigation, on the Penobscot river, 
in Penobscot county, 60 miles from the sea, 66 east from Augusta, 661 from 
Washington city, and in the heart of the State. The institution has passed through 
several changes of character, until it is essentially conformed to the other scho^ 
of theology in our country. Very vigorous efforts are now making, to place this 
institution on a sure foundation. To relieve it from all embarrassments, it is 
proposed to raise the sum of $30,000. Its claims to the public regard are 
strong. It has never been trammelled b^ legislative bounty. It has been sus- 
tained wholly by the contributions of pnvate individuals. It is located in a 
very flourishing town, the centre of a commonwealth, which will probably in 
the lapse of a few years, sustain a population of 3,000,000. It is more than 300 
miles from any other theological seminary. A large number of destitute 
churches will look to this institution for pastors and teachers. The great moral 
enterprizes of the State cannot be accomplished, it would seem, without the aid 
of a seminary in the State. Since the establishment of the institution, sixfy-UM 
young men have been educated for the ministry, and about twenty others have 
received assistance in preparing for the same work, making over eighty in all. 
Most of them have been aided by the funds of the institution. The whole 
amount thus appropriated, exceeds $13,000. These young men have been resi- 
dents of 8 or 10 States. Most of them were natives of Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont In Maine, 38 churches have from this source been iuniished 
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with pAstoro, and nearly one foarth of the present settled ministers and mis- 
gioDaries of the Conj|rre^tioDal denomination in Maine, received their educa- 
tion at Bangor. The system of study hereafler to be pursued in the theological 
department, will correspond with that adopted in other theological semi- 
naries in this country, will occupy three years, and will embrace Biblical 
Literature, Systematic Theology, Sacred Criticism, Church History, and Homi- 
letics. Rev. Enoch Pond is professor of theology, and Rev. Alvan Bond of 
biblical literature. No professor of sacred eloquence is yet appointed. Con- 
nected with the seminary is a classical department, under the direction of a 
principal. '* The order of studies is arranged with a special reference to the 
theological course, so as to be substantially eqtiivalerU to a more libera] educa- 
tion." This department is open for any persons who wish to become fitted for 
college, and young men of good moral charaqtf^tr, may be received, though not 
professedly pious. 

State of the ReiiIgious Denominations. 

iVee Wm Ba;»(isl9.— There are about 50 societies in Maine. The first gen- 
eral meeting of this sect was holden at Pfaippsburgh, Dec. 6th, 1783. 

Friends. — ^There are societies of Friends at Berwick, Elliot, Limington, Par- 
sonsfield, Portland, Cape Elizabeth, Durham, Falmouth, North Yarmouth, Pow- 
nal, Raymond, Scarboro', Windham, Litchfield, Bristol, Albion, Belgrade, China, 
Leeds, Sidney, Vassalboro', Wilton, AUiens, Fairfield, &c. 

Unitarians. — ^There are the following societies of Unitarians in this State. 



Portland, Ichabod Nichols, D, D. 

Eastport, Fessenden, 

Augusta, William Ford, 
Hallowell, Stevens Everett, 
Belgrade, William Farmer, 

Episcopalians. 
Gorbam, Timothy Hilliard, 
Saco, Joseph Muenscher, 
Gardiner, Isaac Peck, 



Bangor, B. Huntoon, 
Norridgewock, S. Brimblecomb, 
Saco, Moses Hill, and perhaps two 
or three others. 



Portland, Gideon W. Olnev, 
Rev. P. S. Tenbroeck resides at 
Portland. 



Maine belongs to the Eastern Diocese, of which the Rev. A. Y: Griswold, 
D. D. of Salem, Mass. is bishop. The standing committee of Maine, are Rev. 
G. W. Olney, Rev. Isaac Peck, Robert H. Gardiner, and P. H. Greenleaf. The 
conventiop meets on the second Wednesday of June. Timothy Cutler, Port- 
land, Secretary. The benevolent societies are the Maine Episcopal Missionary 
Society, Maine Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union, and the Portland 
Prayer Book and Homily Society. 



ComaportdenU. 

J. D. Parker, Steuben. 
T. B. Ripley, Bangor. 
F. Shepherd, W. Jeflferson. 

do. do. 

H, Prince, Thomaston. 
J. Torrey, Hallowell X Roads. 



CalvinisHc Baptists. 
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Total, 9 associations ; 220 churches ; 165 ministers ; 1,484 baptisms in 1831 ; 
14,390 church members. Connected with the Northern Baptist Education So- 
ciety, is the Maine Branch. It was formed at North Yarmouth, on the 6th of 
October, 1830. Three examining Coounittees have been appointed, and a 
number of young men are supported at the Waterville College, and other places. 
Nearly 100 Baptist churches in the State are destitute of pastors. 

MdSkoditi Episcopal CkurcL — ^Tbe Maine Confi^rence is divided into five di»- 
tdcta— 1. Portland, containingy in 1831^ 37,417 me»bei», and 23 preachers ; 2. 
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Readfield, containing 3,025 members, and 18 preachers; 3. Kennebec, Sy533 
members, and 15 preachers ; 4. Somerset, 1,728 members, and 12 preachers ; 5. 
Penobscot, 2,444 members, and 24 preachers. Total, 13,478 members, and 91 
preachers. 

CongregaHonalists. — The condition of the churches, and the operations of the 
various benevolent societies, connected with the Congregational denomination, 
are very satisfactorily detailed by the Rev. John W. Ellingwood of Bath, in his 
report as delegate to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, May, 
1832. 

"The General Conference of Maine is composed of nine County Conferences, 
which have in their connection 166 churches, containing in all about 12,500 
members. These churches bemg scattered over a territory larger than all the 
rest of New England, are located, of course, in most cases, among a sparse 
population. Of them, 128 are enjoying the word and ordinances from settled 
ministers, although the number of such ministers is only 115; a few of them 
having the pastoral care of two or more churches. 

" A large portion of the State being missionary ground, the prosperity of the 
churches, and the state of religion within its bounds, are connected in an unusual 
degree with the operations of the Missionary Society. Hence arises tlie fact, 
that more than one half of the evangelical ministers in the State were intro- 
duced to their respective fields of labor, by means of this society. Thirty-two 
of them are still supported, in part, from its funds ; and 22 others have been em- 
ployed by it, the last year, making the whole number of its missionaries eng'aged 
during the year, 54. There are 38 churches connected with the General Con- 
ference, which are wholly destitute of stated pastoral labor ; and the most of 
them have had preaching but a small part of the time. The cries for help are 
often urgent and affecting. The furnishing of our feeble and destitute churches 
with even the amount of assistance they now receive, requires great and con- 
stant effort Still, however, the cause of domestic missions has been quite as 
well sustained as usual, during the last year. Fourteen ministers have been 
settled within that period, 7 from our own theological seminary at Bangor, and 
7 from other sources. Of the 112 pastors of our churches, 30 are from the theo- 
logical institution at Andover, 23 from Bangor, and the remainder from else- 
where. 

"^ Among the greatest obstacles to the success of the gospel in Maine, both in 
the church and out, has been and still is the consumption of ardent spirits. The 
great number of our citizens engaged in shore fisheries, in lumber transactions, 
and in ship building, have been heretofore large consumers of ardent spirits. 
Our farmers indeed, and all classes, were greatly in the habit of using this 
destructive poison. A blow, however, has been given to this evil, from which 
we trust it will not recover. A good proportion of our population, of all classes, 
are disposed to unite their influence and efforts, in expelling this destroyer from 
our land. A few months since, a State temperance society was formed in 
Maine, under favorable auspices ; and an agent for the State appointed. There 
are also upwards of 140 town and country societies ; and intelligence from 
every section of the State is cheering, as to the progress of the reformation. 

" This reform in the use of ardent spirits, the exploring and supplying the 
State with Bibles, together with the introduction of protracted meetings, have 
been greatly blessed to the promotion of vital religion. Although it cannot be 
denied that there is still among our population in general, a great disregard to 
divine things, and in many of our churches a lamentable want of spirituality, 
and much worldliness, yet the last year has been a year of great mercy. At no 
former period, of the same extent, has the Holy Spirit wrought among us with 
such power and grace. There have been revivals in more than 70 towns and 
churches, connected with the General Conference, and not less than 2,500 souls 
are supposed to have been born again. One County Conference having 20 
churches, and 2,005 members, had one third of this whole number added the last 
year. And two other Conferences, one having 1,040 members, the other 3,353 
members, had more than one fourth of them added during the same period ; and 
about one fifth of all the members of the churches belonging to the General Con- 
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ference, became such during the year past. To other and more fkvored portions 
of our country, these operations may indeed appear to be the day of small things ; 
but to us it is quite otherwise. The General Conference of Maine are prepared 
to say, *The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad.' 

" Our theological seminary, although it has hitherto been greatly restricted in 
its operations from want of funds, and from other causes, is yet taking a stronger 
hold on the affections of Christians ; and its prospects of usefulness were never 
more promising than they now are. 

" There are in Maine 24 beneficiaries of the American Education Society, in 
the different stages of preparatory studies, 13 of whom are at Bowdoin college, 
5 at Waterville college, 5 at the Bangor seminary, and the remainder at different 
academies. In Bowdoin college there are 40 scholar^ who are hopefully pious, 
the greater part of whom are probably looking forward to the ministry, as their 
future employment 

"The churches of Maine are greatly aroused on the subject of Sabbath 
schools ; and the last year supported an agent among themselves, who is still in 
their employ. Many new schools have been formed, and others much enlarged. 
The number of Sabbath school scholars is rather larger than of our church 
members. In 50 of our more favored towns, 150 teachers and 522 pupils be- 
came hopefully pious within the year ; and 31 who have been at some time 
members of the schools, are either now in the ministry, or are in a course of 
prepaimtioD for the sacred office. 

" In some instances our Sabbath schools have proved a vast blessing to the 
towns and churches where they are located. One case of this kind is that of a 
small town near Portland, whose religious state a year ago was deplorable, 
having no minister, and but one male member in the church. They had before 
supported a Sabbath school, but had none in operation when the agent visited 
them last, which was in July. Having addressed them publicly, he requested 
those who were willing to assist in a Sabbath school to tarry after the service. 
All the leading members of the parish tarried, both male and female,— 12 or 15 
gentlemen, among whom were the physician and the lawyer of the town, both 
men of education. They agreed at once to organize two schools, which they 
accomplished the next Sabbath, containing eacli about 40 pupils. In one of . 
them the lawyer and the physician, and one or two other leading men, engaged 
as teachers. 

" It is believed that the people of Maine are every year, taking a deeper m- 
terest in the cause of Christian benevolence. In a' great part of our parishes, 
annual collections are taken up for the purpose of distributing the Bible, and 
religious tracts, in aid of foreign and domestic missions, and for the colonization 
of the free people of color in Liberia; and also for Sabbath schools. And the 
number of those who contribute for educating young men for the ministry, and 
the conversion of the Jews, is believed to be increasing. Prom this statement 
it appears, that although the gospel field in Maine is broad and long, havmg 
few laborers and a hard soil, much stony ground and many thorns, it is yet 
evidently improving. They who sow the seed, and thrust in the sickle there, 
are in full faith, that a great harvest of souls will eventually be gathered from 
that field, to the glory of sovereign grace. They are in full faith that their 
cold wilderness will yet blossom as the rose ; and their desert become as the 
garden of God,^ 

Note. Our most important book of reference in the preceding article, was Greenleaf 's 
Survey of Maine, 1828. It is a very accurate and intelligent work. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS 



OV TBB PERIOD 



COMMENCING JULY 1, 1881, AND ENDING AUGUST 31, 1832. 



JULY, 1831. 

4. James Monroe, ihe fifth PresideDt of the United States, died in New York city, in 
the 73d year of his age. He joined the army of the revolution, in 1T76, as a volunteer, 
and was wounded at the battle of Trenton, Dec. 26, 1T76. He was afterwards elected a 
member of the Continental Congress, was appointed a minister to France by Washington, 
Secretary of State from 1811 to 1814, then Secretary of War, afterwards at the head of 
the Department of State ; inaugurated President of the United States, March 4, 1817, 
which office he held for eight years. He was a native of Virginia. With the exceptioQ 
of a single vote, he was unanimously re-elected President, in 1821. 

4. The bill for parliamentary reform was taken up in the British House of Commons, 
and debated. 

6. The bill for parliamentary reform passed in the Commons, ayes 867. noes 231. 

7. John Matthias Turner, D. D. bishop of Calcutta, dies at Calcutta. He was the 
fourth bishop of that See. His predecessors were Middleton, James, and Heber. 

10. Died in Talbot County, Md. Daniel Martin, Governor of the State. 

11. The French fleet force the passage of the Tagus, and take possession of the Por- 
tuguese fleet, lyine off Lisbon, in consequence of demands of the French government 
for satisfaction of uleged injuries received by French subjects from the Portuguese au- 
thorities not being complied with. The court of Lisbon were forced to submit to the 
terms imposed by the French. 

11. The Poles, under General Chrzanski, attacked, 5 miles from Warsaw, by the Rus- 
sians, who are repulsed. 

12. The country about the Red Sea, sufier greatly from the scurvy, fever, and cholera 
morbus. The latter was particularly dreaded, as the strongest men were carried off 
in 12 hours. At Mecca and the Hadje country, 45,000 souls were carried off in one 
month. 

16. Destructive gale of wind at Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope. Six vessels driven 
on shore, and property to the value of £40,000 destroyed, but providentially no lives 
were lost. 

19. The bark Lady Sherbrook, on her passage from Londonderry to Quebec, with 280 
passengers and 15 crew, is wrecked on a pomt near Point Blanch, and only 82 persons 
saved out of the whole number. 

21. Leopold, king of Belgium, makes his entrance into Brussels, after a triumphant 
progress through his dominions, from Ostend, where he landed from England. On the 
22d his inauguration took place, and in the presence of the Congress, he took the oaths 
to preserve and defend the Belgic Constitution. 

24. First meeting of the French Chamber of Deputies after the new election, opened 
by the king in person. 

30. Col. Richard Varick, third president of the American Bible Society, dies at his 
residence at Jersey city, near New York, aged 79. He was in Washington's family 
in the revolutionary war, and afterwards, for many years, mayor of the city of New 
York. 

AUGUST. 

1. The openmg of the new London bridge takes place. The king and queen attend 
the ceremony, going by water in state. It cost £600,000. No toll is in any event to be 
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imDosed on the bridge. It fa constructed of the finest granite, of wUch 120,000 torn 
r^^Xy«l. During the whole time the work was In progress. 800 men were en- 
r,J^ The leneth of Bie bridge from the extremities of the abutments is 928 feet ; 
V-^ J ^utoents. 782 feet. Ve roadway is 63 feet wide footways. 9 feet each, and 
ftT^eeway, 86. It constats of 8 semi-elUpUcal arches. The least of these B lareer 
ftL^^ne aich of thb description ever before erected The centre arch is 162 feet 
-,.n q^mp emoloved in buildine. 7 years. 6 months, and IS days. . , , . 
^'a v^SlntTre at p"ra. a suburb of Constantinople, in which flie hotels of the am- 
baLd^™ of EngtaJd. France, and Holland, which belonged to those nations, and the 
Sres hiT^V the minUters of Russia Prussia. Sarduua, and Naples. togeUier w.tii 
STumber of churches, and 6.000 houses, fell a prey totte flames. 

t Died at Exeter, N. H. Oliver Peabody, Esq. aged 79. 

3 Sie ktag of the Netiierlands resumes war against Belgium, and obtains several ad- 

;,i.. ntoTthe Belric troops. King Leopold applies for protection to tiie five powers 

3er^wh^ au^iKeSment o^f Uie SiffereSSes between the two States was pro- 

ri^YnrFrmcT immediately despatches 60.000 men to hfa assistance, upon which, on 
Ae 18^. ArKnr<rfae Netherlands agrees to wiflidraw his troops, and consents to 

"if^Dre^d^'hurricane in Uie faland of Barbadoes, by which 3.000 lives were lost. 
11 »^'«"""'' ""J"rr; is vessels driven on shore, and ttie whole island nearly deso- 
£y'^elu^<^nra eSd toVe Ulands, St. Lucia and St. Vincent, and tiie 
J ;«.^«n,> wm ^Vv extensive, though not attended wiUi such a serious loss of hves. 
Sl^Tproplr^^t St Vincent. !«. estimated at £600,000. Sixteen slaves were 

""I^sL^^rcTis superseded by Dembinski as commander in chief of flie Polish 

"Tt 'The Rothsay CasUe, steamboat, plying between Liverpool and Beaumaris, Eng- 
laik lost on alight of thfa day, with nearly 200 passengers and crew on board, of 
T^' ^itr-hniit M were saved. The captain was ifXoiteoted. 
' W^C rXSi,rc^un^, Michigan, Sloah Seaman, a native of Swanzey, Ms. aged 

"^rtaiJ^ctionTtfe'troops in LUbon. against Don Miguel, suppressed, as it fa stated. 

"^^^^llZn^i^ of the slaves in Southampton county Virgim^ ^^^t 

u. r\i7Z «^rifleed was 110 or 112. The whites massacred were 64 ; about 80 or 

"HS""^^^ IS^/^ZAor^wn by the troops called out to queU the insurrection; one 

Lf J^'t^ S* » «'^^«' ""> '2 -g^ ^-^--^- 0- Nat Turner.a 

^4""AriuC',^ Ws Mo^7;?^^ced in Boston, by John Quincy Adams. 
26. AnEulogyonjamesiTi ,1- j^ Spencer Pettis, member of Congress 

26. A '»»«i.*>»^^VSrnLlkMrp«mMW^^^^ the United States army ; fatal to bofli. 
bom Missouri, and Thomas "l™'*" PV^?^^ i cincmnaU, Ohio, by Judge McLean. 

^- ^ fflr Peri^rl^^SK' totSe ^nch Chaiiber oV ^eputTs. the project 

^^•l^^^rw^r^SS: Sr^rC^i^^^lncinnati. agent of the Am^ 

can Home Blfaskmary Society, formerly of Manlius, N. Y. 

» SEPTEMBER. 

^ T u ti Di..« n n Professor of Theology ui the Union Tleological Semi- 

8. R?'-f.«*° H\'*»*rr^?- fit M^^Edwaid. ag^ 64. He was one of the most 

^i ^t**"" "fl'n'S !^»tnZ c eSn to uTun&d States. He conducted for some 

"rrafcuse^SeS^Ka^'L.. Mitchell. M. D.. LL. D. ^ eminent 
nitarS Md a genUeman of multifarious learning. 

"»rrona^nofjaiiamnr^ej^Uc^« fighting, in which they ac- 

J: ^"^The £^ of ISm m^ Co^t^kew&ch, the iussSn «,mmander was 
knowledge Ae loss »'j>»"^. """•tu„.g. ^de are almost entirely burned down. Count 
woundei: '^\'^^^^'^^^^,^i^.Ko^ccmm6amt Tie news of it. 
Witt was appointed P^'^^ I^tton at P^. The majority of shops were shut ; 
^iliSS?r'in"'aSe'^J7deirT'^n?r«a PerierUsebastianLtwoof the 

-^r-Sre-rsr^s^ir- B^^^^^^^ ^<^z^r.^ 
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out taking sin oath to suppot^ the constitution and laws of Georgia. Mr. Trott afterwards 
submitted and was liberated. Messrs. Worcester and Butler were thrown into prison, 
where they are yet confined. 

20. The" 94th birth day of Charles Carroll, the only surviving signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, was celebrated at his residence in Maryland. 

22. the second reading of the Scotch reform bill carried in the House of Commons 
209 to 94. 

24. Died at Bethlem, Ct. Mrs. Anna Steel, aged about 100 years. She had grand- 
children who ai*e grandfathers. She retained her mental faculties to the last 

26. The National Antimasonic Convention assembles at Baltimore, and on the 28th, 
nominates William Wirt, of Maryland, for President of the United States, and Amos 
Ellmaker, of Pennsylvania, for Vice President. 

OCTOBER. 

1. Free Trade Convention meets at Philadelphia, and continues in session till the 7lh. 

1. Died at Wapaghkonetta, Blackhoof, a chief of the Shawnese tribe of Indians, aged 
about 114 years. The latter part of his warfaring life was devoted to the American 
cause. He was at St. Clair's, Harmer*s, and Crawford's defeats, and, perhaps, was the 
last man living who was in Braddock's defeat. 

6. The 22d annual meeting of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
rions, at New Haven, Ct. They pass a vote unanimously, approving the course pursued 
by their missionaries among the Cherokees. Rev. E. Cornelius is chosen Correspondine 
Secretary in place of Mr. Evarts, deceased. Receipts during the year> $100,934. Ex- 
penditures, $98,312. 

7. The reform bill is refused a second reading in the House of Peers, by a vote of 199 
to 158, after an interesting debate in which the bill was opposed by Lords Wynford El- 
don, Lyndhurst, Tenterden, and the archbishop of Canterbury, and supported by the 
Lord Chancellor Brougham, Earl Grey, end the Duke of Sussex. The news spread over 
the country with almost telegraphic rapidity. At Birmingham, the bells of all the 
churches and chapels were muffled and tolled, as on the most solemn occasions. 

9. Died at Philadelphia, Benjamin R. Rees, M. D. professor in Jefferson College. 

9. The president of Greece, Count Capo D'Istria, was assassinated as he was eoine to 
church, by Conslantine and George Mavromichaelis, the brother and son of Pe&o Bey 
whom D'Istria had imprisoned. ^ * 

10. A resolution in support of the ministry, introduced into the House of Commons bv 
Lord Ebrington, after an animated debate, was passed 829 to 198. 

10. An amendment to the bill before the French Chamber of Deputies, makios the 
peerage transmissible by hereditary descent, was rejected by a vote of 324 to 86 

12. Died in New Brunswick, N. J. Rev. John De Witt, D. D. professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Theological school of the Dutch Reformed Church* and one of the 
professors in Rutgers College, aged about 42. 

12. A Rail Road Convention of 106 members assembles at Utica, N. Y . to consider the 
expediency of constructing a rail road on the route of the Hudson and Erie caoal from 
Schenectady to Buffalo, nearly unanimous in favor of the project. * 

18. The French abolition peerage bill was finally passed, ayes 386, noes 40 

19. The fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of Sabbath schools was celebrated in 
New York city. ^ 

nof VU^ Parliament of Great Britdn were prorogued by his Majesty in person, to the 
22d of November. He stated that his deSire remained onaltei-ed to promote the settle^ 
ment of the question concerning a constitutional reform. The number of bills passed in 
the two sessions, was 194, 41 of which were private. 

20. In the Belgian Chamber of Representatives, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs sub- 
mitted the protocol agreed upon by the plenipotentiaries of the Five Powers, respectinc 
the terms of the division of Belgium and Holland, which is declared to be finalfand to 
be enforced by the whole of the subscribing powers. 

29. Dreadful r^ts occur at Bristol, England, on occasion of the entrance into the city 
of Sir Charles Wethrell, M. P. an anUreformer. The new jail (cost, £100,000^ w^ 
burnt ; the county pnson, the bridewell, and toll houses were also destroyed ; th^ bison's 
palace, the mansion house, the custom house, excl-se office, &c. were burnt Prooertv 
destroyed was estimated at £500,000. Many lives were lost. ' »v^»*jr 

NOVEMBER. 

1. A Literanr Convention assembles in New York, and continues in session fire days. 
Ex-prcMdent Adams was called to the chair. Albert Gallatin and Lieut. Gov> Livingston 
Vice Presidents, John DelafieW and Prof. Jocelin Secretaries. The Convention^ras 
opened with prayer by the Rev. Pres. Fiske, of Middletown, Conn. On Friday a 
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coDstitution for a national eociety was adopted, to be called the National Literary and 
Scientific Society. A committee of 18 was appointed, who, or a majority of whom, 
shall have power to elect 85 others; and they, with the committee, or so many of them 
as shall assemble on the call of the committee, shall constitute the society at its first 
meeting. 

8. Tne Belgian Congress, after several days debate, adopt the articles of separation 
from Holland, proposed to them by the Conference, by a majority of 35 to 8. 

4. Several cases of the cholera spasmodica, occur at Sunderland, England, most of 
which terminate fatally. 

21. Died at Schagticoke, N. Y. Jacob Yates, Esq. in the 77th year of his age, supposed 
to be the last surviving American captain who was in the battle of Stillwater. 

21. On this day, and the following, frightful riots occurred at Lyons, France. They 
originated in a " striking for higher wages," on the part of the operatives engaged in the 
silk manufacture. Thirty thousand men were thrown out of employment. For some 
time, the city was at the mercy of the mob. Several hundred persons were killed or 
wounded. 

25. A reinforcement sailed from New Bedford, Ms. to join the Sandwich Islands mis- 
sion,— 8 ordained missionaries and a physician, with their wives, and Mr. Edmund H, 
Kogers, printer, making 19 persons in all. 

31. Died at I^enox, Ms. Hon. William Walker, aged 80, formerly an officer of the 
revolution, for many years Judge of the Common Pleas and of Probate, and President of 
the County Bible Society. 

DECEMBER. 

6. At 12 o'clock the Senate of the United States was called to order by Mr. Smith, of 
Md. ; and the House of Representatives, by the Clerk. Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, 
was re-elected Speaker of the House, he receiving 98 votes of 195 — being the exact num- 
ber necessary for a choice. 

6. The President of the United States transmits to both houses of Congress his annual 
message. The President states that the revenue received in the present year, amounts 
to f 27,700,000 ; and the expenditure for all objects, other than the payment of public 
debt, will not exceed $14,700,000. The sum applied to the payment of the public debt, 
will not fall short of $16,500,000. In reference to the Cherokee Indians, the President 
remarks *' that one half if not two-thirds of that tribe, will follow the wise example of 
their more westerly brethren. Those, who prefer remaining at their present homes, 
will hereafter be governed by the laws of Georgia, as all her citizens are, and cease to 
be the objects of peculiar care on the part of the General Government." Most of the 
ibreien relations of the Government are in a peaceable state. The attention of Congress 
is caSed to the condition of the District of Columbia, to the extension of the judiciary 
system, to an amendment of the Federal Constitution, giving the election of the President 
to the people, and limiting his service to a single term, to the relief of certain insolvent 
debtors, to the complicated system of public accounts, &c. 

6. The Parliament of Great Britain is opened by the king in person. 

12. Lord John Russell makes his opening speech on Reform in the House of Commons, 
and obtams leave to bring in a bill, which was read once. The principles of the bill were 
the same as that introduced at the preceding sessions, with some slight modifications. 

15. Great disturbances in Ireland. In a rencontre between the police and peasantry, 
near Waterford, 19 police officers were massacred. 6,000 or 7,000 peasants were in 
arms. 

16. The question on the second reading of the Reform Bill in the House of Commons, 
was taken at a quarter past one on Sunday morning, and carried 345 to 236. At the 
former session, the majority was but 109. Some of the antireform members were prob- 
ably absent On motion of the Lord Chancellor, the House adjourned to the 17th of 
January. 

17. A new city, buried under the lava, discovered by Professor Zahn, between Vesu- 
vius and Pompeii. Herculancum, Pompeii, and Stabia, had been previously discovered. 

30. The whole amount received from all parts of the Union for the relief of the suf- 
ferers by the Fayetteville, N. C. fire, was $92,297 88. Of this sum Massachusetts con- 
tributed a larger amount than any other State, $14,518 69— Pennsylvania contributed 
912,731, North Carolina, $11,406 34. 

31. Amount of duties which accrued at the New Yeric Custom House in 1881, ex- 
ceeded twenty miUions of dollars. Amount secured in Boston, in the same period, 
$5,227,608 42, exceeding by $200,000, the sum received, in any previous year since 
the establbhment of the Government. 

31. A dreadful msnrrection of tiie daves in Jamaica. More than 150 plantations de- 
«tn>yed, and-the loss of property was more than $4,000,000. About 2,000 negroes were 
wpposed to have been killed. At one time» 30,000 men were under trms . 
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JANUARY, iaS2. 

13. A great Temperance Meeting in the capitol at Washington. Hon. Lewis Cass, 
Secretary of War, in the Chair, and Hon. Walter Lowrie, Secretary of the Senate, Sec- 
retary. The meeting was addressed by Messrs. Grundy, Webster, and Frelinghuysen, of 
the Senate, and Bates, and Wayne, of the House. 

16. Annual meeting of the American Colonization Society, at the capitol at Washington. 
Gen. C. F. Mercer, one of the Vice Presidents, in the Chair. The meeting was addressed 
by Hon. William Archer, M. C. of Virginia, Hon. E. Everett, M. C. of Massachusetts, 
and Rev. L. Bacon, of Connecticut. 

17. Meeting of the New York State Temperance Society, at Albany. Hon. Reuben 
H. Walworth, Chancellor of the State, in the Chair. The Society circulated, during the 
year, 10,000 annual reports, 360,000 circulars, 100,000 family temperance constitutions, 
and 1,000 copies of the Temperance Advocate, at an expense of ^4,500. Number of 
Auxiliary Societies, from 1,000 to 1,500; members, from 160,000 to 200,000. 

25. After a long and most interesting debate, the House of Delegates of Virginia, 
adopted, ayes 64, noes 59, the following preamble and resolution. " Profoundly sensible 
of the great evils arising from the condition of the colored people of this commonwealth ; 
induced by humanity, as well as policy, to an immediate effort for the removal in the 
first place, as well of those who are now free, as of such as may hereafter become free ; 
believing that this effort, while it is in just accordance with the sentiments of this com- 
munity on this subject, will absorb all our present means ; and that a further action for 
the removal of the slaves should await a more definite development of public opinion — 
Resolved^ as the opinion of this committee, that it is inexpedient for the present, to make 
any legislative enactments for the abolition of slavery." 

25. The Senate of the United States, by the casting vote of the Vice President, rejected 
jflie nomination of Martin Van Buren, as minister to Great Britain. Twelve senators de- 
livered speeches against the nomination, and five defended it. 

28. Weather intensely cold in the Northern States. At 7 o'clock A. M. at the city 
mills, on the mill dam, Boston, the thermometer stood at 18 degrees below zero ; at Box- 
bury, 16 ; at Jamaica Plains, 18 ; at Watertown, 19 ; at Charlestown, 17. The change 
in temperature from Wednesday morning to Friday, was about seventy degrees. 

FEBRUARY. 

11. Great flood on the rivers in the Western States. At Maysville, Ky. the Ohio was 
SO feet above low water mark. At Wheeling, Va. it rose higher than it has risen within 
the memory of the oldest person living. The whole valley of the Ohio was a continued 
jBcene of desolation. At Cincinnati, the water was 62 1-2 feet above low water mark. 

12. Died at Hartford, Conn. Rev. E. Cornelius, Corresponding Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in the 38th year of his age. He was 
born at Somers, N. Y. July 31, 1794, graduated at Yale College, in Sept 1813, licensed 
to preach the gospel in 1816, settled in Salem, Mass. in July, 1819, became Secretary of 
the American Education Society in 1826, and of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions in 1831. 

12. The cholera malignant made its appearance in London. In the north of England, 
the whole number of cases fit>m the commencement had been 4,462, deaths, 1,881. 

15. The legislature of Maryland appropriate $200,000 for the removal of free blacks, 
pow in the State, to be apportioned among the several counties, according to the ratio d 
free black population in each. Healthy tree colored persons, of both sexes, over the age 
of 18, are first to be removed, with ti^eir own consent The same bill declared it to be 
unlawful to sell spirituous liquors to a slave. No free negro or mulatto may emigrate to 
or settle in the State, under a heavy penalty. 

18. The House of Representatives of the United States, vote to employ Mr. Horatio 
Greenough, an American artist, now in Italy, to execute a statue of General Washington, 
to be placed in the capitol. Mr. G. has consented to undertsdLe the work for ^20,000, 
and to finish it in four years. 

21. A French squadron from Algiers, having troops on board, appeared i^ the Adriatic, 
00* Aucoua, ani^on the 23d landed 1,600 men, who took possession of the town. 

MARCH. 

1. The French Chamber of Deputies were occupied by a debate on the opera. It ap- 
pears that almost all the theatres in Paris are bankrupt ; 1,800,000 francs were voted ftir 
their assistance. 

8. The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, in reference to the impris- 
oned missionaries, Messrs. Worcester and Butler, was pronounced by Cliief Justice Bliar- 



shall. The laws of Georgia, under which the misrionaries were imprisoned, were de- 
clared to be repugnant to the constitution, and an order was issued lor the immediatie 
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release of the prisoners. Judge Baldwin was the only dissentient. Judge Johnson was 
absent on account of sickness. Judge McLean gave a separate opinion, ia favor of the 
miasiooaries. The mandate was presented to the Court of Georgia, but was disregarded 
altogether, and the missionaries still remain in the penitentiary. 

4. Dr. S. G. Howe, intrusted with 20,000 francs, by the American Polish Committee 
in Paris, ^r the relief of the distressed Poles, was seized by the Prussian government, 
aod thrown into prison at Berlin. He was shortly afterwards liberated. 

9. A heavy shocli of earthquake was experienced in many places in Asia Minor. 
Much property was destroyed, and many lives were lost. 

13. Died at Savannah, Ga. Rev. Edward Rutledge, professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and president elect of the Transylvania, Ky. University. 

18. The thermometer at Boston stood 14 degrees above zero. 

21. National fast in England, by royal proclamation, in reference to the Asiatic cholera. 
It was observed with a great degree of solemnity. 

22. Died at Frankfort, Germany, the celebrstted John Wolfgang Von Goethe, aged 82. 

22. The Reform bill passed to a third reading in the House of Commons, S55 to 239, 
majority, 116. The House of Lords refused to condemn the new plan of education for 
Ireland, proposed by Mr. Stanley, in behalf of the ministers, by a vote of 125 to 87, ma- 
jority for the ministers, 38. 

26. The cholera reached Paris. 

APRIL. 

5. In pursuance of the proclamation of the governor of Georgia, 96 surveyors assem- 
ble at Milledgeville, to proceed in the survey of the territory owned by the Cherokee 
Indians. 

7. Died in Montreal, L. C, Robert Simpson, in his 101st year. He served in the 
Frazer's Highlanders, when Quebec was taken by Wolf. 

9. The Brandywine steamboat was destroyed by fire near Memphis, Tennessee, on 
her passage from New Orleans to Louisville, with the loss of 60 or 70 lives by burning or 
drowning. 

10. The old capitol of Virginia, at Williamsburg, was consumed by fire. 

11. Died in New Athens, Ohio, Rev. William McMillan, aged 52, president of the 
Franklin college. 

14. The Reform bill passed to a second reading in the House of Lords, 184 members 
voting in favor of it, and 175 against it. 

23. Up to this date, 20,000 persons hs^ve died in Paris of the Asiatic cholera. 

23. Hie Chatham street theatre, in New York city, having been purchased for a place 
of worship, was consecrated to the service of Almighty God. 

25. The Baptist General Convention of the United States, commences its 7th triennial 
meeting, at New York city. 126 delegates attended from 15 States. Its business is now 
wholly, foreign missions. Its receipts, last year, exceeded $43,000. An American Bap- 
tist Home Missionary Society was formed. 

26. St. Jean d'Acre surrendered at discretion to Ibrahim Pacha, Governor of Egypt. 
A safe residence in Egypt, with an annual income of 75,000 piastres, had been assigned 
to the governor of that fortress. 

26. The legislature of New York adjourn after a session of 115 days. Of 700 bills and 
orders which came before them, 332 were passed into laws. Twenty-five rail road com- 
panies were incorporated — one from New York city to LaJce Erie, through the south- 
western counties, 400 miles, with a capital of $6,000,000, and another from New York to 
AltHmy, on the east side of the Hudson, 160 miles, with a capital of $2,000,000. 

MAY. 

1. The thirty-second annual meeting of the Church Missionary Society, London. Re- 
ceipts, £40,451 18«. 

2. The Pension bill passes the House of Representatives of the United States, by a 
vote of 123 to 46. 

2. Anniversary of British and Foreign Bible Society. Number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments issued during the year, 583,888. 

3. British Sunday School Union holds its annual meeting. Scholars, 1,100,000. 

4. A building, 6 stories high, 60 feet by 90, overloaded with iron and other heavy 
goods, at the corner of Cliff and Fulton streets. New York city, suddenly falls, and 
buries m its ruins 13 individuals, 8 of whom were killed. 

5. London Hibernian Society met Receipts, £9,237, scholars, 90,085. 

7. American Lyceum closed its sessions in New York city. A larp;e number of dis- 
tinguished literary men were present John Griscom, LL. D. is president 
7. The Reform bill rejected in the House of Lords. The king refused to create new 
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peers ; the Grey ministry resigned. AH England in a state of intense excitement. In 
the. great towns, meetings were held, and resolutions adopted to refase the payment 
of taxes. 

7. Annual meeting of the American Seaman's Friend Society, in New York city. In- 
come, $5,679. Number of seamen in the United States, 100,000, of whom 45,000 are in 
the foreign trade, 45,000 in the coasting trade and fisheries, and the remainder in our 
armed vessels. 

8. Annual meeting of the American Peace Society. 

9. Anniversary of the American Tract Society, in New York. Number of pages 
printed since the formation of the Society, seven years ago, 288,281,000. Receipts during 
the last year, $61,905 07. Appropriated for foreign distribution, $5,044 00. 

9. Annual meeting of the American Home Missionary Society. Since its organization 
in 1826, it has aided, annually, from 196 to 745 congregations, and sustained from 169 to 
509 missionaries. It has secured to the various congregations, 1,359 years of ministeriai 
labor. More than 20,000 souls have problibly been converted under the preaching of its 
missionaries. 

10. The I6th annual meeting of the American Bible Society, is holden in New York 
city. Ex-governor Smith of Ct. president, in the chair. Last year it issued 115,802 
Bibles and Testaments, making a grand total, since the organization of the Society, of 
1,442,500 copies. Receipts of the year, $107,059. 

10. Anniversary of the American Education Society, in New York city. Aided, last 
year, 673 men, in 113 institutions of learning. Receipts, $41,927 16. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Society, 16 years ago, 1,426 individuals have been assisted. 

11. A petition was presented to the House of Commons, from Manchester, signed by 
56,000 persons, praying that the House would stop the supplies till the Reform Dili had 
become a law. A similar petition was presented from Birmingham, on the 13tb, signed 
by 100,000 persons. 

15. Died in Paris, of a paralytic affection of the sesophagus. Baron Cuvier. He was 
bom in Monthaliard, in 1769. He had three children, neither of whom survive him. 

15. Lord Grey and his colleagues were recalled to office, it having been impossible for 
the Duke of Wellington to form a ministry. 

16. Died in Paris, M. Casimir Perier, president of the council of ministers. He was 
l)om in Grenoble, in 1789. As a merchant, he had amassed from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
francs. In March, 1831, he was called to the head of the government, by Louis. He 
was early attacked by the cholera, and suffered a mental alienation. 

17. Quadrennial Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church holds its session in Phila- 
delphia. The four bishops of the church, M'Kendree, Soule, Roberts, and Hedding, 
present, and 230 members. Rev. G. 0. Andrew, of Georgia, and Rev. John Emory, of 
New York, were chosen bishops. 

17. Meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
At the constituting of the assembly, 300 members were present. Rev. James Hoge, 
D. D. of Columbus, Ohio, was unanimously chosen moderator. 

19. Died at Cornwall, Ct. Rev. Herman Daggett, in his 66th year, formerly principal 
of the Foreign Mission School. 

21. Died on board the United States' ship Warren, off Buenos Ayres, Com. George W. 
Rogers, aged 46. 

21. Annual meeting at Philadelphia, of the American Sunday School Union. Receipts, 
during the year, $118,181 19. Connected with the Union, 9,187 schools, 80,913 teachers, 
and 542,520 scholars. During the year, 15,000 persons connected with the Union made 
a public profession of religion, one third of whom were teachers. 

23. Hon. George E. Mitchell, a representative of the United States from Maryland, 
died at Washington. 

26. By a vote of 158 to 83, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church voted to 
divide the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

26. Died at London, the reverend and truly excellent George Border, aged 80, the 
well known author of the ** Village Sermons." 

28. Annual meeting of the Prison Discipline Society, Boston. Addresses by Rev, 
John Pierpont, and Hon. A. H. Everett. 

29. Annual meeting of the Northern Baptist Education Society. 

30. Annual meeting of the American Temperance Society, Boston. There are in the 
United States more than 4,000 Temperance Societies, 500,000 members; 4,000 merchants 
ceased the traffic, 4,000 drunkards reformed. 

30. The opposition members of the French Chamber of Deputies hold a meeting, and 
agree upon a manifesto, stating their dissatisfaction with the measures of government It 
was signed by Lafayette, and 40 otiiers. 

81. Died at Paris, Gen. Lamarque, a celebrated member of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. On occasion of his iuneral, serious insurrections occurred at Paris. 
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JUNE. 

2. Encke^g comet was seen at Buenos Ayres, from which date to the 8th, it was 
traversing the constellation Eridano. Its brightness is less than on its previous appear- 
ances. 

7. The Reform bill, having previously passed the House of Lords, King William gave 
his consent to it by commission. 

7. Died in London, Jeremy Bentham, in the 85th year of his age. He was a man of 
great vigor of mind, and of warm sensibilities. 

9. The Asiatic cholera makes its appearance among the newly arrived emigrants at 
Quebec and Montreal. It was said, that the disease was brought over in the ship James 
Carricks, from Dublin^ On the 14th, the deaths in Montreal were 104. 

12. A boat was upset in a squall, in Boston harbor, and 8 persons drowned. 
15. Hon. Charles C. Johnson, M. C. from Ya. was drowned by falling into a dock in 
the nidbt, in Alexandria, D. C. 

17. The Paris papers announce the arrest of three distinguished persons, M. de 
Chateaubriand, M. Hyde de Neuville, and the duke of Fitsjames, accused of favoring the 
duchess of Berry. They were soon set at liberty. 

18. The duke of Wellington was attacked in the streets of London, by a mob, but was 
rescued by the police. It was the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo. 

28. A debate of great interest occurred in the British House of Commons, on the 
subject of Poland. Speeches were made by Sir Robert Peel, by O'Connell, Cutler 
Ferguson, Baring, Lord Ebrington, and others. The policy of the European governments 
towards that unhappy country was severely condemned. 

30. The ship Jupiter arrived at the African Colony, at Liberia, with 157 emigrants. 

JULY. 

4. The cholera spasmodlcia appears in New York city. At this date, 4 deaths had 
been reported. It appeared on the same day among the United States' troops, under Gen. 
Scott, who were on their way to the Indian country. 

10. The president of the United States returned the bill, which had passed both houses 
of Congress, for re-chartering the bank of the United States, with his objections. The 
president contends that it is unconstitutional in some of its features ; that it may pass into 
the hands of foreigners ; that it is a monopoly of the rich ; that it has more capital than is 
necessary ; that suspicion of corruption attaches td its proceedings, &c. 

19. A new comet was discovered ait Marseilles, by M. Gambert, director of the obser- 
vatory. It is invisible to the naked eye. 

22. The duke de Reichstadt, son of the emperor Napoleon, died at Vienna, of consump- 

tiOQ. 

23. Don Pedro defeats Don Miguel in a battle fought near Oporto. 

25. A great meeting of the friends of liberty was holden in London, to express their 
opinions in reference to the recent edict of the German princes. Thomas Campbell 
presided. 

25. Died at Harlaem, dear New York, Rev. G. H. Hinton, 32 years of age, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. He died of the cholera ; also his wife and only child, and 
Dr. Arnold, a valued friend. 

26. The African expedition to explore the Niger, sailed from Milford, under the direc- 
tion of the two Landers. 

20. Died at New Brunswick, N. J. Rt Rev. John Croes, D^ D. bishop of the diocese of 
New Jersey, in the 70th year of his age, 

AUGUST. 

1. Observed, according to the recommendation of the Mayor,' as a dJay of fasting aAd 
prayer, in Washington city, on account of the cholera. 

1. Rt. Hon. Manners Sutton retires from his office as speaker of the British House ol 
Commons, on the pension of £^ 4,000 per annum. 

3. By appointment of the city government of New York, observed as a day of fasting 
and prayer, in reference to the cholera. 

6. Number of cases of cholera in all England and Scotland, up to this date, was 25,056, 
deaths, 9,491 — about the same number as in the cities of Montreal, Quebec, and New 
York, within the last three months. 

9. Observed as a day Of fasting and prayer, on account of the cholera, in Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania, by appointment of the governors of those States. 

9. King Leopold, of Belgium, married to Louisa, of Orleans, daughter of the King oi 
France. Leopold is 40 years of age, Louisa, 20. 

11. Died at New Haven, Ct Henry £. Dwight, Esq. youngest son of the late Pros. 
Dwight, aged 35. 
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12* A shock of an earthquake was expe^enced in Nova Scotia. Many rocks on the 
clif& of the island were shaken down. 

18. Observed, in Kentucky, as a day of fasting and prayer, by appointment of &e civil 
authorities. 

20. Died at Sulphur Springs, Ya. Hon. David Holmes, late governor of Mississippi, 
and United States senator from that State. 

21. Died at Lisbon, Ct. Rev. Andrew Lee, D. D. aged 87. 

23. Annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, in Boston. Lectures by 
Francis C. Gray, R. J. Howard, Dr. Hayward, Prof. Ticknor, Wm. B. Calhoun, Dr. 
Spurzheim, Lowell Mason, Rev. John Pierpont, and others. 

23. Died in Lansingburgh, N. Y. of cholera, Horatio Gates Spaflbrd, LL. D. author 
of several geographical wohls, aged about 60. 

24. Day of rasting and prayer in North Carolina, appointed by the eoyemor. 

31. Between 3,000 and 3,600 persons had died of the cholera, in the 8 weeks previous 
to this date, in New York city ; or about one sixteenth part of the entire population. 
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In tte fbUowbif taUe. p. itaiult fixr peace; f. liv treaty; {.far league: d. fixr deeiee ; e. fcr eenvention ; eim. for eeuneM; 
«pi». for compact; eone. for concordat; fOc. for pacification ; €Ot^. Sat •oafBOUntioni Ir.fortnice; ed. for edict; alL for aJSueo 



Aba p. 
AixlaChapell6,j». 

do. 
Akermann, 9, 
AltRaastadt,ji. 
Amiens, p. 
Armed neutrality, C. 
Arrae, t. 
do. L 
Auetburf , L 
Baden, p. 
Barrier, (. 
Baile,p. 
Bavoone, t, 
Befgrade, p. 
Berlin, p, 
da d. 
da e. 
Breda, ji. 
Cambray, L 

da JO, 
Campio Fonnio, L 
Carlowitz, p. 
Carlsbad, eon. 
Cateau Cambresif , p, 
Chambord, L 
ChaupKHit, t 
Chierasco, L 
Cintra, e. 
Closterseven, e. 
Coalition first, 

da 9d. 

da 3d. 

da 4th. 

da 5th. 

da 6tb. 
Concordat, 
Oonflansft. 
Constantinople, p. 
Copenhagen, jh 
Definitire, t. 

da f. 

da e. 
Dresden, p. 
Falczi, p. 
Family, com, 
Foiitaiiiebleaa,p. 
do.(. 

do. CMC 

Friedwald, u 



Dan. 

1743 Between Russia and Sweden. 

1068 Between France and Spain. F. yields Franche Conpte, retains Netherlandsi 

1748 Between Great Biitaia, France, Spain, Holland, GeneTa, Hungary, dte. 

1816 Formed September 4th. 

1706 Charles XII. of Sweden, and Augustus of Poland. 

1809 Great Britain, France, Spain, and Holland. 

1800 Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, England remonttratad. 
1435 France and Burgund^r. Several towns annexed to latter. 
148S Maximilian of Austria, and Louis XL of France. 

1686 Holland and other powers, to compel France to fulfil treaties. 

1714 France and the £mperor, Landau ceded to the former. 

1715 British, Imperial, and Dutch ministers. Low countries ceded to the emperor. 
1795 King of Prussia and French Republia 

1808 Charles IV. ceded all his titles and dependencies in Spain to NapoleoD. 

1739 Emperor and Turks, the former giving up Belgrade and Servia. 

1742 Poland and Hungary. Silesia given to Prussia. 

1806 Issued by Buonaparte, declaring the British Islands in a atat* of blockade^ 

1808 Buonaparte remitted to Prussia the sum due on the war debt. 

1667 England, France, Holland, and Denmark. 

1506 Pope, Emperor, France, and Spain against Venica 

1599 August 5th. 

1797 France and Austria. A. riring to France Low Countriea, and Ionian ialaoda. 

1699 Turkey, Germany, Poland, Russia, and Venice. 

1819 August 1st. 

1559 France ceded to Spain and Piedmont, Savoy, 900 forts, ice, 

1558 Confirming I. between France end Protestant princes of Germany. 

1814 Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 

1631 Duke of Nevers takes possession of his Mantuan territories. 

1808 French agree to evacuate Portugal. 
1757 September 7. 

1799 Against France. King of Prussia issued his manifesta 

1799 da Great Britain, part of Germany, Russia, Portugal, &«. 

1805 da da Austria, Sweden, Russia, and Naples. 

1806 da da Russia, Prussia, and Saxony. 

1809 da da and Austria. 
1813 do. Russia and Prussia at Kalisch. 

1801 Buonaparte and Pius VII. at Paris. 

1465 Louis XL and Burgundy, Bourbon, and otban. 
1719 Russia and Turkey, April 17. 
1660 Sweden and Denmark. 

1783 Great Britain, and United States Ameriea ; latter admitted to independence 
. 1783 At Versailles, Great Britain, France, and Spain. 

1784 Great Britain and Holland, at Paris. 

1745 Saxony, Prussia, and Hungary, confirming former C 
1711 Russia and Turkey. Russia ceding Azoph, ice to Tnrkey. 
1761 DiflTerent branches of Bourbon house, at Paris. 
1679 France and Denmark. 

1785 Emperor and Holland. 
1813 Napoleon and Pius VIL 



1551 France and Protestant Germany. 
1746 daeen of Hungary and Eleetor < 



of Bavaria. 
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Ghent, pac, 

do. p. 
Golden Boll, 
Grand AlUanoe, 
Hague, (. 
do. e. 
Halle, t. 
Hamburg, p, 
Baoover, L 
Beilbron, L 
Holy Alliance^ 
Hubertaberg, p. 
Interim, 
Kiel,t. 

Kntchuk Kaiaarji, p, 
Laybaefa, cen. 
League, 
Leipsic, tUL 
heobeBtp, 
Liebaa,!. 
Liaboo,^ 
London, t 
Lnbee^k 
Luneville, p. 
Methnen, t. 
Milan, dL 
MuMter,^ 
Nanmberg, C 
Niee,t. 
Nimegaen,jh 
NipenoOjC 
Noyoo, L 
Nuremberg, C 

&^ 

fm^ugai^p. 
Pani,^. 

do. t, 

do. p, 

da L 

da eon. 

da p, 

da t. 

da eeii. 

da C 

da jk 

da t 

da t. 

da t. 

da eem. 

da con. 
Fftrtition, l«t L 
da 9d.t. 
Fkfsarowitz, jk. 
PkMan,t. 
Petersburg, ]». 
da t. 
da t. 
Feterswaldeii, eon. 
Pllnitz, eon. 
Poland, pae. 
Pragmatie Sanetioni, 

do. 
Prague, p. 
f^wmitP. 
Pablie Good, L 
Pyrenees, pi. 
Qhiadruple,aU. 
Kadstadt,p. 

da eon. 
Ratisbon, p» 
Religion, jn 
Rhine, eon/. 
Ryswick,^ 
BtGermai&,p. 
da p. 
St. ndefonao, alL 
Seville,]*. 
8iorod,v. 
Smaleald,l. 
Stettin,*. 
Stockholm,!*, 
da t. 
da L 
Temotwar, fr. 
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DaU. BMtnarktt 

1576 Foreign troops expelled f^om Netherlands. Inqubitlon abolished. 

1814 Great Britain and United States. 

1356 German constitution sanotioned bv that name. 
1689 England, Emperor, States General, Spain, Savoy. 

1659 England France, and Holland, to maintain balance of North. 
1669 Holland and Portugal. Holland retains her East Indian conquests. 
1610 Protestant princes of the Empire. 

17GS Sweden and Prussia. 

1725 England, France, and Prussia, against Germany and Spain. 

1633 Sweden and Northern Protestant German States. 

1815 Austria, Russia, and Prussia; adopting peace princifdes. 
1763 End of 7 years* war. Prussia, Austria, and Saxony. 
1548 (Wanted by Charles v. to the ProtestanU of Germany. 

1814 Great Britain, Sweden, and Denmark. Norway ceded to Sweden. 

1774 Russia and Turkey. Axoph ceded to Russia, Black Sea opened, 

1881 Austria, Russia, dnd Prussia, reaoWe to ocoupy Naples, dco. 

1576 Begins in Franca 

1631 Elector of Saxony and Protestant princes. 

1797 Austria and France, April 18. 

1656 Spain declared war against England. 

1668 Independence of Portugal aoknowledged bv Spain. 

1899 Russia, France, and Great Britain, to settle Grecian affairs. 

1699 Emperor and Denmark. . , . , 
1801 France and Germany. Indep. of BataTian. Helvetic Rep. acknowledged. 
1703 Oommeroial, between England and Portugal. 

1807 England declared in a state of blockade by Napoleon. 

1648 Sp^io and Holland. Independence of Holland fully recognized. 

1554 Augustus, elector of Saxony, and deposed elector John Frederic. 
1538 Francis L and Charles V. 

1678 France and Holland acceded to by Spain, Emperor, Sweden. 

1737 Russia and China, boundaries settled, 200 merchants trade in C once in 3 yrs. 

1516 August 16. 

1532 August 2. „ . 

1721 Sweden and Russia, Livonia and Ingria ceded to Russia. 

1660 Sweden, Poland, Russia aod Emperor. Esthonia and Livonia given up to S. 
1475 

1763 France, Spain, Portugal, G. Britain. Canada ceded bv F.; Florida by Spain. 

1796 France, Sardinia, latter ceding Savoy, Nice, and Tendia. 

1810 Da and Sweden. Pomerania given up to S. which adopts system against G. B. 
1814 April 11, by which Napoleon retires to Elba, renounees sovereignty over F. 
1814 April 23, Allied powers and France, hostilities should cease. 
1814 May 30, Allied powers and France. Louis to suppress slave trade. 

1814 July 20, France and Spain, confirming treaties made before 1799. 

1815 August 9, Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, respecting Napoleon. 
1815 November 6, do. and Russia, giving up Ionian Islands to protection of G. B. 
1815 Nov. 20, France on one part, and G. Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
1815 Nov. 80, same Powers confirming treatins of Vienna and Chaumont. 

1817 G. Britain, France, Spain, Russia, and Prussia, resp. cong. of Vienna. 

1817 France and Portugal, respecting French Guiana. 

1818 Allied Powers and France, releasing France from certain debts. 
1818 England and France, respecting claims on France. 

1698 France, England, Holland, regulating succession of territories of Spain. 

1700 do. declaring archduke Charles, heir of Spanish monarchy. 
1718 Emperor, Venice, and Turkey. 

1559 Charles V. and ProtesUnt States of Germany. Religious toleration allowed. 

1762 Russia restores her conquests to Prussia. 

1773 Austria, Russia, and Prussia, to divide Poland. 

1805 England and Russia, combine against Franca 

1813 Great Britain and Russia. 

1791 Emperor Leopold and king of Prussia. ^„ . 

1795 Poland parcelled out between Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 

1439 In France, moderating power of Popa . ^ ^ ^ , . _ 

1713 Charles VL daughters should succeed him before sons of Joseph 1. 
1635 Emperor and Elector of Saxony. . , ,. ^^ . .. • 

1805 France and Austria, regulating certain Italian and German territories. 
1464 Formed by Burgundy, Bourbon, and others against Ixjuis XI. . , . - 
1659 France yieldine to Spain, Catalonia, &a Spain to F. RouaiUon, Aftois, &c. 
1718 Great Britain, France, Emperor, »nd Holland. 

1714 France and the Emperor. 

1797 Concerning general peace with German powers. 

1630 France and Emperor, terminating Mantuan war. ^ 

1555 At Augsbnrgh, establishing freedom, Protestant Relif ion. 

1806 States of Germany, formed under Napoleon. 
1697 France, England, Spain, Holland, Germany. 
1570 



1679 France, Sweden. Brandenburg. , 

; France and Spain, oflbnsive and defensive, 



1796 1 



1729 Great Britain, France, Spain, Holland. 

1613 Concluding 2 years' war between Sweden and Danes. 

1689 Between German princes in defence of Protestantism. 

1570 Sweden and Denmatk. „• . • v « _^ 

1719 Bremen and Verden ceded to Great Britain hj Sweden. 

1784 In favor of Duke of Holstein, by Russia and Sweden. 

1813 England and Sweden. 

16tf4 Emperor ceding to Turks, Newhaosel, ^. 
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Nam. 
Tetehen, p, 
Teusen, p. 
Tibit, p. 
Tolentino, L 
Toplitz, t 
Triple, all, 
Troppau, cpn. 
Troves, L 
Turlcmaachayip. 
CJIm.n. 
UtrecDt, Union of 

do. p. 

Vnlencay, t. 
Verna, coji, 
Ver8aillea,p. 
Vienna, L 

da alL 

da p. 

do. p. 

da t. 

da C 

do. U 
Vossem, p. 
Wariaw, t. 

da all, 
Westminster, p. 
WeBtptia]ia,p. 
Wilna, L 
Worms, ed. 
WuTzbour;, t. 



1779 Amtrla, Bazony, and Prussia. 
1595 Russia and Sweden. 
1807 Franee ic Russia. F. restored to Pnissia half ofter. ; R. leeof . Conf. of Rhine. 
1797 France and Popa 

18J3 Russia, Austria, and Prussia, and Austria and Great Britain. 
1668 England, Holland, Sweden, to protect Netherlands against France. 
' 1830 
1420 England, France, and Burgundy. Henry V. to marry Catharina 
1838 Persia cedes Erivan and Nakhitehwan to Russia. 
1620 By which Frederic V. lost Bohemia. 

1579 Formed by Holland, Guolderland, Utrecht, Zealand, A;c. called Rep. of Holland. 
1713 England and Allies, except the Emptor, securing Prot. success in Rag. Ste. 
1813 Napoleon and Ferdinand VII. latter put in pooessioa (^ Spain. 
1822 August 25. 

1783 Great Britain. France, and Spain. 

1725 Emperor and king of Spain confirmed to each other respective j 
1731 Emperor, 6. Britain, Spain, and Holland, guaranteeing prag. sane. 
1738 Emperor cedes Loraine to France. France guarantees prag. sane. 
1809 Austria cedes to France, Tyrol, Dalmatia, &e. and adheres tosys. against Eng^ 
1815 March 23, G. Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, confirms L of Chaumoot. 
1815 May 31, between Netherlands andG. Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 
1815 June 4, Denmark cedes Pomerania ^ Rugen to Russia, in ezeh. for Iiauenberg, 

1673 Brandenburg engages with France not to aaetst the Dutch. 
1768 Russia and Poland. 

1683 John Sobieski, in behalf of Austria and Poland, raise the siege of Vienna. 

1674 Feb. 19, England and Holland. 

1648 France, Eraperof , and Sweden, balance of power firs^ reeogniapd in Eoropek 

1561 Between the Northern Powers. 

1521 Proscribing Luther and the Reformers. 

1610 Between the Catholic princea of Uie empira 



LITERARY CHRONOLOGY. 

LI3T OF THE PRINCIPAL WRITERS MENTIONED IN SACRED 
AND PROFANE HISTORY. 



HEBREW. 

B.C 
1572-'1452 Moses; Pentateuch. 

Phineas} supposed writer of the book 
of Joshua. 
1085-1015 David. 
1033-975 Solomon. 
800r-700 Jonah, Amos, Hosea, Joel, Oba- 

diah, Micah, Isaiah, Nahum. 
70ar600 Baruch, f:zekie), Daniel, Zecha- 

riah, Haggai. 
500-^00 Ezra, Nehemiah, Malachi. 
300 Jesus, son of Sirach. 

Jonathan ; Targum, Chaldee paraphrase 
A. D. Onkelos ; * Targum.' 

Josephus ; History of the Jews. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, 
Peter, James, Jude ; writers of the 
New Testament, in Greek. 
100-200 Shimeon; the*Zohar' was proba- 
bly written by his disciples. 
Jose ben Chilpheta ; Hist, of the world. 
Nathan, of Babylon ; < Sayings of Fath.* 
EKezer; History of the world. 
Judah Hakkadosh ; Mishna, Oral Trad. 
Raf; Commentary on Levitipus, Num* 
bers and Deuteronomy. 



200 Ushaya; Commentary on the Mishna. 

Author of Commentary on Exodus. 

Jochanan; Talmud of Jerusalem. 
300 Rabba bar Nachmon ; Com. on Bible. 
400 Rabashe ; began < Gemara,* Commen- 
tary on Mishna. 

Martemar; continued Cremara. 
500 Abina; completed Gemara. 
800 Simeon Hejara ; * Great Decisions,' 
jurid. 

Judah bar Nachman ; Comp. of pre. 
900 Saadik Gaon ; ' Philosopher's Stope.' 

Sherira ; < Book of answers.' 
1000 Samuel Haccohen. 

Joseph Chins ; Grammarian. 

Judah Barzaloni ; Law. 

Joseph ben Gorion; Compendium of 
Jewish History. 
10S0<{. Moses Aben Ezra ; Grammarian. 
1094<2. Isaac, of Cordova; 'Chest of Spices.' 
1100. Alphes ; Compendium of Talmud. 
n06<2. Nathan ; Talmudic and Chaldee 

Lexicon. 
1105<2SoIomon Jarchi; < Tongue of Learned.* 

Joseph ben Meir ; Com. on Talmud. 

Juda, the Levite; Philosoph. 

Abraham Aben Ezra ; Com. on BiblQ. 
lUQd, Tam ; • Book of righteousness,' 
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IVnd. Sam ben Metr; Com. on Talmud. 
1173(2. Benjamin, of Tudela ; Travels. 

Samuel ; Ethics and Theology. 

Isaac bar Abba ; Grammarian. 

Moses Kimhi ; do. 

David Kimhi ; do. 

U9M, Abraham bar Dior ; Cabbalist. 

Abraham ben David ; Jurist. 
1131-1205 Maimonides; very celebrated 

Commentary on Talmud. 
1200 Abraham bar Chasdai ; Ethics. 

Eliakim; Ceremonies. 

Baruch Miggarmisa; Law8,Ceremonies. 

Eliezer Miggarmisa ; Ethics, Com. 

Asher ; Compendium of Talmud. 

Perez Haccohen ; Talmudist. 

Moses ben Nachman ; Ceremonies. 

Moses Mikkotsi ; Comp. of Talmud. 
\2SSd. Isaac ben Solomon ; Proverbs. 
1268d. Nissim ; < Book of Homilies.' 
WOd. Isaac ben Joseph ; * Precepts.' 

Moses Aben Tybon ; Travs. Math. Phil. 

Solomon benAdros; Theology. 

Meir; Meditations on Maimonides. 
1290(2. Menachem Rekanat ; on laws Moses. 

Bechai; Com. on Pentateuch. 
1312(2. Shimshon; on the Talmud. 

Isaac Israeli ; History^. 

Judah, son of Benjamin ; Ritual. 

Mordecai ; Compendium of Talmud. 

Isaac Dura ; on lawful and u«law. food. 

Aaron Haccohen ; ' Way of Life.' 

lerucham ; Book of Rectitude. 

Jacob ben Asher ; Ritual. 

David Abudraham ; Astronomy. 

Levi ben Gerson ; Astronomy. 
1375(2. Menachem Aben Sirach ; Ritual. 

Isaac ben Sheshot ; Miscellaneous. 

Moses Haccohen ; < Help of Faith.' 

Isaac Sprot ; polemic against Christianity 

Jom tof bar Abraham ; Com. on Maimon. 

Chasdai ; Ethics and Theobgy. 

Simeon bar Zemach ; < Shield of Faith.' 
1427(2. Jacob Levi ; Ritual. 

Joseph Albo ; Theology. 

Israel Germanus ; on the Law« 

Jeshua Levita ; Introduction to Talmud. 

David Vital ; ' Golden Verses.' 

Samuel Sirsa; Grammar. 

Isaac ben Arama ; Com. on law.' 

EHas Misrachi ; Arithmetic. 

Abarbinel ; Commentary on Bible. 

Isaac Abuhaf ; Ethics. 
1500 Abraham Seba ; Commentary. 

Isaac Karro; do. 

Elias Levi ; Grammarian. . 

Solomon ben Virga ; Historian. 

Benjamin Zeef ; * Quest, and Answers.' 

Abraham Zaccoth ; History. 

Moses Iserle ; Astrology. 

Joseph Karro ; Com. on Maimonides. 

Azarias Edomaeus ; History and Phil. 

Gadaliah ; History and Chronology. 
1592(2. Leo; Grammarian. 

David Gans; Historian. 
1600 Moses, of Trana ; « Book of God.' 
172».]785 Moses Mendelssohn; PhUoso* 
phy. 



GREEK* 



B.C. 

900 Homer ; Iliad, Odyssey* 

Hesiod ; Works and Days. 
700 Tyrtaus; Elegiac, 

Archilochus; Satires and Elegies. 
600 Alcaeus ; Lyrical Fragments. 

Sappho ; Lyrical Fragments. 
558(2. Solon. 

Epimenides. 
633-653 Stesichorus ; Lyrical Fragments. 

Mimnermus ; Elegiac, Fragments, 

Anacreon; Lyrics. 

Pythagoras; Philosophy. 
600 Zeno, ofElea; Philosophy. 

Ocellus Lucanus'; Philosophy, 
656-467 Simonides; Lyrics. 
525-456 JSschylus; Tragedies. 
518-439 Pindar ; Odes. 

Bacchylides; Lyrics. 

Gorgias; Fragments of Orations. 
495-405 Sophocles; Tragedies. 
480-406 Euripides ; Tragedies. 

Hecataeus ; Fragments of History. 
4845. Herodotus; History. 
471-391 Thucydides; History. 
500-428 Anaxagoras; Philosophy. 

Antiphon; Orations. 

Andorides; Orations. 
468-399 Socrates; Philosophy. 
388(2. Aristophanes; Comedies. 
458-378 Lysias; Orations. 
400 Ctesias ; History, Fragments. 
444-359 Xenophon ; History, Philos. 

Isaeus; Orations. 
460-357 Hippocrates; Medicine. 
460-357 Democritus; Philosophy. 
436-388 Isocrates; Orations. 

Dinarchus; Orations. 

Lycurgus; Orations. 
429-437 Plato; PhUosophy. 
384-322 Aristotle ; Philosophy, Rhetoric. 
288(2. Theophrastus ; Ethics. 
382-322 Demosthenes; Orations. 
389-314 iEschines ; Orations. 
341-270 Epicurus; Philosophy. 

Diphilus ; Comedy, Fragments. 
842-291 Menander; Comedies, Fragtnents. 
300 Bion; Idyls. 
300 Euclid; Geometry. 
263(2. Zeno, of Citium ; PhUosophy. 

Moschus; Idyls. 

Lycophron; 'Cassandra.' 

CaUimachus ; Hymns and Epigrams. 

Theocritus; Idyls. 

Aratus ; Poem on Astronomy. 

Cleanthes; Hymns. 

ApoUonius Rhodius ; ' Argonautics.' 

Manetho ; History, Fragments. 

ApoUonius ; Cc«iic Sections. 
212(2. Archimedes ; ' Sphere & Cylinder.* 

Eratosthenes; Philosophy. 
200 Nicander; Theriaca. 
206-124 Polybius; Universal History. 

Apollodorus ; * Bibliotheca.' 
100 Meleager; Epigrams. 

Conon; Mythology. 
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Scymnas; Poetical Geography. 

Dionysius Halicarnasseus; * Rom. Ant' 

Dionysias Periegetes ; Geography. 

Diodorus Siculus ; General History. 
Strabo; Geography. 

Dioscorides ; Botany and Medicine. 

Pausanias ; Description of (vreece. 

Plutarch ; Biography, Morals, &c. 

Dion Chrysostom ; Orations, &c. 

Epictetus ; * Enchiridion,' Philosophy. 
A. D. UOd, iEIian ; Varieties. 

Appian; History. 

Ptolemy ; Geography, Astronomy. 
l6Bd, Justin Martyr ; Apol. for Christianity. 
167d. Polycarp; Theology. 
103-193 Galen; Medicine. 

Arrian ; * Expedition of Alexander.' 

lamblicus ; Novel writer. 
172(1. Athenagoras ; < On the Resurrection.' 

Phavorinus; Lexicon. 
IGld. Hermogenes; Rhetoric. 

Polyaenus; Strategy. 

Dionysius, of Corinth ; Theology. 

M. Aurelius Antoninus ; Philosophy. 

Theophilus, of Antioch ; Theology. 

Hephxstion ; * On Metres.' 

Melilo, bishop of Sardis; Theology. 

Maximus Tyrius ; Philosophy. 

Apollinarius, of Hierapolis. 

Julius Pollux ; * Onomasticon/ Rhet. 

Irenieus, bishop of Lyons. 

Lucian; Dialogues. 

Oppian; Poems on Hunting & Fishing. 
I94d, Atheneus; Anecdotes. 
222(1. Diogenes Laertius ; Biography. 
244(1. Phiiostratus ; Life of Apollonius. 

Dion Cassius ; History of Rome. 

Herodian ; History of Rome. 

Ammonius; Philosophy. 
264(2. Origen; Theology. 

Hesychius; Lexicon. 

Clemens Alexandrinus ; Theology. 

Jamblichus; Philosophy. 
273(2. Longinus ; On the sublime. 
283-304 Porphyrins ; Life of Pythagoras. 
340(2. Eusebius; Ecclesiastical History. 

Libanius ; Orations and Epist. 

Achilles Tatius ; Novelist. 

Xenophon; Novelist. 
863 Julian ; Philosophy. 
298-371 Athanasius; Theology. 
818-389 Greg. Nazianzen ; Theology. 
896(2. Gregory Nyssasus ; Theology. 
815-386 Cyril; Theology. 

Diophantus; Mathematics. 

Eunapius ; Lives of Philotiophers. 
800 Aristsnetus ; * Erotic Letters.' 

Heliodorus; Novelist. 

Chariton; Novelist. 
854-407 Chrysostom; Theology. 
400 Longus; Novelist. 

Nonnns; ^Conquest of India.' 

Synesius ; Orations and Epistles. 

Stobaeus ; Literary Collections. 

Neraesius ; * Nature of Man,' Philos. 

Zosimus ; Hist, of Roman Emperors. 
889'-446 Socrates ; Ecclesiastical History. 

Quintus Smynueus ; < Contin. Homer.' 



[Not, 



Mussus ; Poem of Hero and Leander. 
450(2. Sozomen ; Ecclesiastical History. 
450(2. Theodoret; Church History. 
443(2. Cyril ; Homilies. 
445(2. Proclus; Theology. 
500(2. Proclus; Platonist 

Eumathius ; Novelist. 

Coluthus; Poet. 

Tryphiodorus ; * DestnictioD of Troy.' 
500 Stephanus; Geography. 

SimpHcius ; Com. on Aristotle. 

Tribonianus; Jurist 

Procopius ; Hist, of reien of Justinian. 

Olympiodorus ; Hist, ofjustiiiian. 

Indicopleustes ; Topography. 

Evagrius ; Church History. 
. AgaUiius ; Byzantine History* 
600 Menan. Protector; Cheon. 

Theophanes; Byzantine History. 

Theophylactus; Byzantine History. 

Philoponus; Grammarian. 
750(2. Damascenus; Theolog^y. 
758-828 Nicephorus; Historian. 

Syncellus; Historian. 
759^26 Theodoras Studites; Semums. 
891(2. Photius; « Bibliotheca.' 

John Malalas ; Historian. 
911(2. Leo VI. ; * On Christian Faith.' 

Leontius; History. 

Genesius; History. 
909-959 ^onst. Porphyrogenneta ; Hist-Sel. 

Sim. Metaphrastes ; * Lives of Saints.' 
1080(2. John Xiphilinus ; Abrig. D. Cassius. 

George Cedrenus ; History. 

John Scylitza; Historian. 

Theophylact; Theology. 

Michael Psellus ; Mathematics. 
1100 Euthymius; Theology. 
1137(2. Nicephorus Bryennius ; Byzantine. 

Anna Comnena ; Reign of her Father. 

Theodore Prodromus ; Novel. 

Constant. Manasses; History. 

Zonaras ; Hist of Rom. and Jews. 

Suidas; Lexicon. 

Eustathius ; Com. on Homer. 
1100-1184 William, of Tyre; History. 

John Tzetzes; History in verse. 

Isaac Tzetzes ; Com. on Lycophron. 

Cinnamus; History. 
1200 Nicephorus Blemmidas ; Theology. 

Joel; History. 

Michael Glycas ; History. 

George Acropolita; History. 

Nicetas Acominatus ; History. 

George Pachymer ; History. 
1312(2. Theod. MetochiU; History. 

Callistus Zantopulus ; Church History. 

Nicephorus Gregoras ; Hbtory. 
1275-1340 Manuel Philes ; Poems. 

Maximus Planudes ; Anthol. 

LeoPilatus; literature. 

John Cantacuzenus ; History. 

George Codinus ; History. 

Michael Ducas ; History. 
1400 Eman. Chrysolonis; Gram. 
1450(2. Pletho; PhUosophy. 

Eman. Mosoopulus ; Notes on Heaiod. 
1895-1472 Beasarion ; Theology. 
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139&-1468 George, of Trebizonde; Aristot. 
1478£?. Theodore, of Gaza ; Origin of Turks. 

Laonicus ; History of Turks. 

George Phranza ; History. 

John Argyrophilus ; Aristot. 

Demet. Pamperes ; Tales. 
1500d. MaruUus TarchoDiota ; Poet. 
1433-1513 Dem. Chalcoudyles ; Philos. 
1673d. Panagioti; Theology. 
1700 Kallioikus; Poems. 

Alex. Maurocordato ; Hist of Jews. 

Meletius; Geography. 

Nicholas Caradza; Trans. Vol. 

Dorotheus ; Aristotelian. 

M. Tharboures ; Mechanics. 
1796d. Riga; Lyrics, Nat. Phil. 

Ducas ; Trans. Thucydides. 

Bulgaris; Mathematics. 
1800 N. Piccolo; Tragedy. 

Cbristopulus ; Opera. 

Calvos; Lyrics. 

Ilarion ; Trans, of Sophocles. 

Psalidas ; Metaphysics. 

Coray; Commen. Lexicon. 

Cumas; Dictionary. 

Neophitus Bamba ; Ethics. 
1827(i. Philippides: Hist, of Wallachia. 

Paliuris ; History of Greece. 

Perrevos ; History of Suli. 

Demetrius; Geography. 

LATIN. 

B. C. 200. M. A. Plautus ; Comedies. 

Q. Ennius ; Epics. 

P. Terentius ; Comedies. 

M. P. Cato ; De Re Rustica. 
110-33 T. Pomponius Atticus ; Letters. 
115-28 Varro ; De Re Rustica. 

Vitruvius ; Architecture. 
4d. Verrius Flaccus ; Fasti Capit. 
107-43 M. T. Cicero ; Orator, Philos. 
956. T. Lucretius ; De Rerum Nat 
8M0 Catullus; Lyrics. 
98-46 Julius Caesar ; Commentaries. 

HirUus Pansa ; Gallic War. 
85-35 C. Sallustius ; Cataline, Jugurtha. 

Com. Nepos; Biography. 
79-19 P. Virgilius ; Eneid. 
65-8 Q. Horatius ; Odes, Epis. Satires. 
59-16 Propertius; Elegies. ' 
43 B. c. 17 A. D. A. TibuUus ; Eleeies. 
43 B. c. 17 A. D. Ovid; Metamor. Fasti. 
59 B. c. 19 A. D. T. Livius ; Hist, of Rome. 

Hyginus ; Poeticon Astronomicon. 
B. C. Vel. Paterculus ; Hist of Rome. 

Pom^. Mela; Geography. 

Valerius Maximus ; Anecdotes. 

Phsdrus; Fables. 
34-62 Persius; Satires. 

Quintius Curtius; Hist of Alexander. 

C. Celsus ; Medicine. 

Columella; Agriculture. 
12-65 L. Seneca ; Phil. Trag. Poet 
38-65 Lucan ; Epic Poet. Pharsalia. 
67<l. Petronius; Satyricon. 

Valerius Flaccus ; Argonautics. 
23-79 Pliny, the Elder ; Nat History. 



Silicus Italicus ; * Puoic War.' 

Sulpicia; Satires. 
99d. Statins; * Thebais,* * Achilleis.' 
29-104 Martial; Epigrams. 
48-128 Juvenal; Satires. 
61-113 Pliny Younger ; Episties. 

Quinctilian ; Criticism. 
100 Tacitus ; Hist. Biography. 

Suetonius ; Biography. 

Valer. Probus; Gram. 

Frontinus; Strategy. 

Terentianus Maurus ; De arte metrica* 

Pompei Festus ; Gram. 

Aulus Gellius ; Noctes Attics. 

L. Apuleius ; Golden Ass. 

C. Julius Solinus ; * Polyhistor.' 
Justin ; History. 

228(2. Ulpian; Law. 

220d. Tertullian; Apol. for Christ 

Minutius Felix ; Dial, for Christ 

Julius Obsequens ; De prodigiis. 

Censorious ; De die Natali. 
258(2. Cyprian; Theology. 

Neanesianus ; Cynegetica. 

Jul. Culpurnius ; Eclogues. 
300 Arnobius ; Adversus Gentes. 
325(2. Lactantius ; Apol. for Christ 

Spartianus; Historian. 

Capitolinus ; do. 

Lampudius ; do. 

Gallicanus ; do. 

Trebellius Pollio ; do. 

F. Vopiscus ; ' do. 

Aurelius Victor ; do. 

Aquilinus Juvencus ; Gospel in Verse^ 

M. Victorious ; Hymns. 

Donatus ; Grammar. 

Maternus ; Astronomy, Theology.. 

Ambrosius; Theology. 

Eutropius ; Hist. ofRome. 

Avienus ; Geograph. Poem. 

D. M. Ausonius ; Idyls. 
Marcellinus ; Hist, of Rome. 
A. T. Macrobius ; Saturnalia. 
Symmachus; Epistles. 
Claudianus ; Poems. 
Prudentius Clemens; Christ Poet.^ 

329-420 Jerome ; Version of Bible. 
410(2. Rufinus ; Eccles. History. 

T. Vegetius Renatus ; Milita. 
354-430 Augustine; Theology. 

Sequester; Geography. 

Sulpitius Severus; Sacred Histr 

Orosius ; Hist, of the World. 

Sedulius ; Poet. Life of Christ. 

Mar. Capella. 

Paulin; Petrocorius. 
488(2. Sidorius Apollinaris. 
521(2. Ennodius ; Christ, poems. 

Victorius ; Hist of Church in Africa.^ 

Idacius ; Chronicles to 468. 
600 Boethius; Poet and Philosopher. 
481-562 Cassiodorus ; Historian. 

Priscianus ; Grammar. 
468-533 Ful^entius ; Theology. 
536(2. Dionysius Exiguus ; Cnrist« era. 

Non. Marcellus ; Grammar. 
490-556 Antor; Acts of Apostles in verw. 
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Joraandes ; Hist, of Goths. 

Evagrius ; Hist, of Church. 
615(2. Secundus Hist, of Lombards. 
700 Cresconius ; Coll. canons, verses. 

Paul Warnefrid ; Hist, of Lombards. 
800 Erchempert; do. 

Anastasius ; Lives of Popes. 
900 Luitprand ; Hist of his times. 



1000 Papias; Grammar. 
1089 Lanfiano; Theology. 
1100 Donizo; Latin Poetry. 

Alcamo ; Sicilian Poetry. 

Falcandus ; Hist, of Sicily. 

Gratian; Canonist. 

Campanus; Mathematics. 



BRITISH. 



From the sixth to the twelfth 
Century. 

A. D. 

500 Gildas; Conquest of Britain. 
600 Caedmon ; Saxon Poems. 
600 Nennius ; Origin of Britons. 
109d, Aldhelme ; Latin Poems. 
673-735 Bede ; Church His. of G. Britain. 
849-901 Alfred ; Saxon Poems, Translations. 
S04d, Alcuin ; Theology, History, Poetry. 
909c2. Asser ; Life of Alfred. His. of Eng. 
883d. J. S. Erigena; Of Nature of Things. 
900 Ethelwerd; History of Great Britain. 
1030-1109 Ingulphus ; Hist, of Croyland. 
Eadmer; Chronicle. 

Twelfth Century. 

1075-1132 Vitalis; History of England. 
1118 Florence of Worcester; Chron.ofEng. 
llSOd. Robert Pulleyn ; Theology. 

Geoffry of Monmouth ; Hist, of Britain. 
1143d. Wm. of Malmsbury ; Hist of Brit. 

Henry of Huntingdon ; Chron. of Eng. 

Simeon of Durham ; Chron. of Eng. 
1181d. John of Salisbury ; Life of Becket. 
1173d. Richard of SL Victor ; Theology. 

Ralph Glanville ; Collection of Laws. 

Layamon ; Saxon Poetry. 

Nigellus; Speculum Stultorum. 

Walter Mapes ; Satires, Songs. 

Joseph of Exeter ; Poems. 

G. Cambrensis ; Hist. conq. of Ireland. 
1136&. Wm. of Newbury ; Chron. of Eng. 

Thirteenth Century. 
1200 Roger Hoveden ; Chron. of Eng. 
1227d. Alexander Neckham ; Theology. 

Gervase of Canterbury ; Hist, of Eng. 

Rob. Grosteste ; Nat. Philosophy. 
1245d. Alex. Hales ; Aristotelian. 

John Peckham ; Theology. 
1256d. John Holiwood ; Astron. Math. 

Roger of Wendover ; Hist, of Eng. 
1269d. Matthew Paris ; Hist, of Eng. 

Wm. Rishanger ; History of England. 

Robert of Gloucester ; Verse Chron. 

T. Lermont ; the Rhymer. 
1214-1292 Roger Bacon ; Chem. Optics, 

Richard Middleton ; Theology. 

Fourteenth Century. 
Albricus; Theolo^. 
ISOSd. Duns Scotus ; PfaUoeophy. 



Walter Burleigh ; Philosophy. 

Gilb. Anglicus ; Medicine. 

Adam Davie ; Met. Romance. 
1328d. Nich. Triveth ; Hist. Phys. Theol. 

Richard of Chichester ; Chron. of Eng. 
1281-1345 R. Aungerville ; Philobiblion. ■ 
1362d. Lawrence Minot : Hist. Poems. 
1360d. Ralph Higden ; Chron. of Eng. 
1370d. Henry Knighton ; Chron. of Eng. 
1326-1396 John Barbour; poet, < the Bruce.' 

Matthew of Westminster ; * Flowers of 
History.' 
1324-1384 J. Wicliffe ; Theol. trans, of Bible. 
1372d. John Maundeville ; Travels. 

H. de Bracton ; Law. 

John Fordun ; Chron. of Scotland. 

R. Langlande ; < Pierce Plowman,' 
satire. 
1328-1400 Geof. Chaucer ; ' Canterbury 

Tales.' 
1402d. John Gower ; Elegies, Romances. 

Fifteenth Century. 

1400 Andrew of Wintown ; Chron. of Scot. 
1380-1440 John Lydgate ; Poems. 
1440d. T. Walsingham; Hist, of Normandy. 

John Fortescue ; Laws of England. 
1395-1437 James I. of Scotland ; Poems. 
John Hardyng ; Chron. of England. 

Lord Berners ; Trans, of Froissart. 

W. Caxton; Translations^. 

Douglas of Glastonbury ; Chron. of Eog. 

Stephen Hawes; * Patssetyrae of Pleas.' 
1529d. John Skelton ; Satires, Odes. 
1487d. Thomas LitUeton; Law. 

Sixteenth Century. 

1465-1530 Wm. Dunbar ; * Thistle & Rose.* 
1475-1522 G. Douglas; Trans, of Virgil. 
1512d. R. Fabyan ; Chron. of England and 

France. 
1460-1524 T. Llnacre ; Philol. Med. 

Anth. Fitzherbert; Husbandry. 
1489-1535 Thomas More ; « Utopia.' 
1541d. Thomas Wyatt; Sonnets. 
1547d. T. Halls; Hist, of York and Lane. 
1552d. John Leiand; Eng. Antiquities. 
1565d. John Heywood ; Drama. 
1546-7d. Earl of Surrey ; Poems. 
1505-1557 W. Cavendish; Life of Wolsey. 
1495-1563 J. Ball ; Lives of Brit Writers. 

Thomas Elliot ; Philology. 
1475-1555 H. Latimer ; Sermons. 



ENGLISH WBITES8 OF THS 17tB CENTURY. 



1680.] 



I$l&-I6e8 R. Aflcham ; < The Schoolmaster.' 
1581<2. R. Holineshed ; Chronicles. 
I58ld, ThoB. Wilson ; Logic and Rhetoric. 
1680d. Thomas Tusser ; Husbandry. 
1572d. G. Gascoijpe ; Drama. 
1506-1682 Geo. Buchanan ; Hist, of Scot 
1517-1587 J. Fox ; Book of Martyrs. 
1654^1586 Philip Sidney ; Arcadia, &c. 
1593d. Christ. Marlowe ; Drama. 
1553-1598 Edm. Spenser ; Faery Queen. 
1522-1670 Bp. Jewel ; Divinity. 
1553-1600 Rich. Hooker ; Eccle. Polity. 
1550-1612 N. Fitzherbert; j^raphy. 
1564-1616 Wm. Shakspeare ; Drama. 
1550-1600 John Lylie ; Euphues. 
1527-1606 John Stowe ; Chron. and Topog. 
1540-1603 W. Gilbert ; On the Loadstone. 

Sir T. North; Trans, of Plutarch. 
1565-1626 L. Andrews ; Sermons. 
1576-1625 John Fletcher ; Drama. 
1586-i615 F. Beaumont; Drama. 

Seventeenth Century. 
161 2d. John Owen ; Latin'Epigrams. 
1560-1616 J. Pits; Biog. of Kings, bish. &c. 
1550-1634 Edward Coke ; Law. 
1610(2. Rich. Knowles ; Hist, of Turks. 
1550-1617 John Napier, Logarithms. 
1551—1623 Wm. Camden; AnUquities. 
1553-1616 R. Hackluyt ; Naval Histories. 
1552-1617 W. Raleigh; Hist, of World. 
1567-1619 Sam. Daniel; Hist. England. 
1586ft. J. Ford ; Drama. 
1627d. John Hay ward ; Eng. Hist 
1674-1637 BenJonson; Drama. 
155&-1629 J. Speed; Hist, of G. Britain. 
1676-1639 Rob. Burton; Anat. of Mel. 
1560-1626 Francis Bacon ; Philos. Hist 
1562-1641 Henry Spelman ; Antiquities. 
1686-1689 P. Massinger ; Drama. 
1561-1612 J. Harrin^on ; Trans. Ariosto. 
1632(2. £. Fanfax ; Trans. Tasso. 
1577-1628 S. Purchas; Coll. of Voyages. 
1563-1681 M. Drayton ; Poem^ 
1577-1643 G. Sandys ; Trans. Poems. 
1580-^641 Thos. Roe ; Travels in East. 
1570-1631 R. B. Cotton ; AntiquiUes. 
1684-1654 John Selden ; Ant. Law Hist 
1611-1677 J. Harrington; 'Oceana.' 
1581-1648 Ld. E.Herbert; Hist, of Henry 

VIU. 
1662-1619 J. Daniel ; Poems. 
158&-1649 W. Drummond ; Poems. 
167a-1662 John Donne ; Satires, Essays. 
1645£2. R.Baker; Chron. of England. 
1580-1666 James Usher ; Hist. Divinity. 
1588-1679 Thomas Hobbes ; Metaphysics. 
160&-1686 W. Dugdale; Antiqui. Hist 
1608-1661 Thos. Fuller; Hist Biog. 
1588-1667 George Wither; Satires. 
1599-1666 James Shirley ; Drama. 
1609-1641 Sir J. Suckling ; Poems. 
1608-1673 Clarendon ; Hist, of Rebellion. 
1660i2. Thomas May ; Hist, of Parliament 
1602-1644 W. Chillingworth ; Theology. 
1630-1677 Isaac Barrow ; Divinity, Math. 
1677(i. Jeremy Taylor ; Divinity. 
1608-1674 Joho Aiilton ; Paradise Lost. 

VOL. V. 



1S7 



1617-1688 R. Cudworth ; Intellectual Sys. 
1613-1684 Apb. Lelghton ; Divinity. 
1616-1691 Richard Baxter ; Divinity. 
1629-1700 William Temple ; History. 
1627-1691 Robert Boyle ; Theol. Chem. 
1630-1694 John Tiliotson ; Sermons. 
1689d. W. Sherlock ; Divinity. 
1617-1683 Algernon Sydney; Discoolm 

on Government. 
1620-1706 J. Evelyn ; * Sylva.' 
1612-1686 J. Pearson ; Divinity. 
1628-1688 J. Bunyan ; Pilgrim's Progress. 
1631-1701 John Dryden ; Poems. 
1698-1683 Izaak Walton ; Biography. 
1686<2. Edmund Castell ; Lexicon Hepta. 
1624^1689 T. Sydenham ; Medicine. 
1612-1688 Samuel Butler ; Hudibras. 
1606-1682 T. Browne ; On Vulgar Errors. 
1616-1688 John Denham ; Tragedies. 
naOd. R.Brady; History of England. 
1634-1684 Rosc4>mmon; Poet 
1648-1688 Rochester; Satires. 
1651-1685 Thomas Otway ; Tragedy. 
1656-1691 N. Lee ; Drama. 
1618-1667 A. Cowley ; Poems. 
1606-1687 Edmund Waller; Poem&. 
1620-1678 A. Maxwell ; Poems. 
1660-1667 W. Prynne ; Hist Politics. 

Mrs. Hutchinson ; Biography. 
1606-1676 B. Whitlocke ; History. 
1614^-1687 H. More; Theology. 
1600-1661 Brian Walton ; Biography. 
1632-1704 John Locke ; Philosophy. 
1633-1716 R. South; Divinity. 
1642-1719 Isaac Newton ; Principia. 
1628-1706 John Ray ; Botany, Nat. Hist. 
l7lSd. Thomas Rymer; Foedera. 
1646-1719 J. Flamsteed ; Astronomy. 
1679-1717 Thomas Pamell ; • The Hermit.' 
1676-1708 John Phillips; <The splendid 

shilling.' 
1678-1707 George Farquhar ; Comedies. 
1678-1736 Thos. Hearne ; Hist, and Antiq. 
1678-1720 S. Ockley; Oriental Antiquities. 
1643-1737 John Strype ; Ch. Hist Biog. 
1636-1702 R. Hooke ; Philosophy. 
1656-1742 Edmund Halley ; Astronomy. 
1660-1763 Hans Sloane ; Natural History. 
1670-1733 B. deMendeville; Fab. of Bees. 
1671-1730 L. Echard; Hist of England. 
1686-1754 Thos. Carte ; Hist, of England. 
1623-1682 Sir W. Petty ; Statistics. 
1674-1747 John Potter ; Antiquities. 
1664-1721 Matthew Prior ; Poems. 
1729<2. R. Steele ; Drama, Essays. 
1660-1731 Daniel Defoe; Robinson Crusoe. 
1672-1719 Jos. Addison ; Spectator, Poems. 
1673-1718 Nich, Rowe ; Tragedy. 
1726(2. J. Vanbrugh ; Comedy. 
1672-1728 W. Congreve ; Comedy. 
1688-1732 John Gay ; Comedy, Fables. 
1690-1762 M. W. Montague ; Letters. 
1763c2. Nat. Hooke ; History of Rome. 
1696-1742 S. Clark ; Divinity, Philosophy. 
1683-1740 D. Waterland ; Divinity. 
1683-1750 C. Middleton ; Life of Cicero. 
1699-1746 R. Blair ; * The Grave.' 
1689^1761 S. Richardson ; Novelist. 

18 
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1661-1740 R.Bentley; Divinity, Theology. 

1687-1760 A. Baxter ; Metaphysics. 

1672-1751 Boliogbroke ; Politics, Literat. 

1684-1753 G. Berkeley ; Meta., Ethics. 

1701-1750 Philip Doddridge ; Divinity. 

1692-1762 James Bradley ; Astronomy. 

1694-1747 F. Hutcheson; Moral Philos. 

1678-1761 T. Sherlock; Divinity. 

1696-1746 C. Maclaurin ; Mathematics. 

1694H773 Lord Chesterfield ; Letters. 

1740(2. Eph. Chambers ; Cyclopaedia. 

1676-1761 B. Hoadley ; Polemics. 

1692-1752 Bp. J. Butler ; Analogy Sermons. 

1703-1767 JohnSwinton; History. 

1716-1779 David Garrick; Drama. 

1720-1771 S. Foote; Drama. 

1703-1764 R. Dodsley ; Drama. 
X 1667-1745 Jonathan Swift ; Satires, Tales. 

1674-1748 J. Watts ; Hymns, Logic. 

1681-1766 Edw. Young ; Night Thoughts. 

1688-1744 A. Pope ; Poetry, Letters. 

1692-1743 W. Somerville ; * The Chase.' 

1696-1758 Allan Ramsay ; < The Gentle 
Shepherd.' 

1698-1748 Rich. Savage ; Poems. 

1700-1748 James Thomson ; Seasons. 

1700-1758 John Dyer ; Poems. 

1707-1764 H. Fielding ; Novelist. 

1710-1742 Joseph Hammond ; Elegies. 
" 1709-1778 Ld. LytUeton ; Divinity, Hist. 
Poems. 

1776<2. James Granger ; Biog. Hist, of Eng. 

1703-1791 J. L. C.Wesley; Divin., Poems. 

1704-1757 D. Hartley ; Philosopher. 

1704-1787 Soame Jenyns ; Theology. 

1709-1779 W. Warburton; Theol. Crit. 

1698-1770 J. Jortin ; Divinity, Criticism. 

1710-1787 Bp. Lowth ; Philol. Sacred. 

1696-1782 Ld. Kaimes ; Criticism. 

1723-1780 W. Blackstone ; Law. 

1713-1768 Sterne; « Tristam Shandy.' 

1714-1763 W. Shenstone ; Poems. 

1720-1756 W.Collins; Odes. 

1706-1783 H. Brooke ; Novelist. 

1709-1784 Sam. Johnson ; Mor. Biog. Crit. 

1712-1786 J. Hanway ; Travels in the East. 

1782d. John Blair ; Chronologist. 

1711-1786 Hume ; Hist, of Eng., Essays. 

1721-1770 M. Akenside ; Pleas, of Imag. 

1716-1771 Thos. Gray; Odes, Elegies. 

1721-1793 Wm. Robertson ; Historian. 

1728-1790 Adam Smith; Wealth of Nations. 

1709-1780 J. Harris; Philology. 

1728-1793 John Hunter ; Medicine. 

1716-1795 F. Balguy ; Divinity. 

1728-1790 T. Warton; Hist, of Eng., Poet. 

1720-1771 T. Smollett; Novelist. 

1712-1789 R. Glover; Poet. 

1731-1774 0. Goldsmith ; Poet, Novel. &c. 

1726-1797 W. Mason ; Poems, Biography. 

1752-1770 T. Chatterton ; Poems. 

1727-1805 Arthur Murphy; Drama. 

1731-1800 William Cowper ; Poems. 

1797d. Horace Walpole ; Politics. 

1730-1802 J. Moore ; « Views of Society 
and Manners.' 

1730-1794 James Bruce ; Travels. 

1724^1804 W.Gilpin; Biography, Divinity. 



[No^. 



1787-1794 Ed. Gibbon; < Decline and Fall 

of Roman Empire.' 
1732-1811 R. Cumberland ; Drama. 
1732-1802 Erasmus Darwin ; Bot. Garden. 
1735-1803 James Beattie ; Poems, EssaySr 
1750-1774 R. Ferguson ; Poems. 
1733-1794 Geo. Colman ; Comedies. 
1738-1819 J. Wolcot; (Peter Pindar^) 

Poems. 
1736-1808 J. Whitaker ; Hist. Manchester, 
1710-1796 Thomas Reid ; Philosophy. 
1723-1792 Sir J. Reynolds ; Art. 
1806(2. Samuel Horsley ; Divinity. 
1733-1804 Joseph Priestley ; Met. Chem. 
1718-1800 Hugh Blair ; Rhetoric, Sermons. 
1747-1794 William Jones ; Languages. 
1723-1791 R. Price ; Metaphysics, Divinity. 
1738-1796 J. McPherson ; Ossian'sPoems. 
1730-1797 Edmund Burke ; Oratory. 
1740-1795 J. Boswell ; Life of Dr. Johnson. 
1744-1797 Jos. Milner; Church History. 
1748-1802 Jos. Strutt ; Chron. Antiqui. 
1759-1796 Rob. Bums ; Poems. 
1800d. J. Home ; Drama. 
1751-1806 R. B. Sheridan ; Drama. 
1743-1805 Wm. Paley ; Theology. 
1759-1808 Richard Porson ; PhUol. 
1760-1808 Thos. Beddoes ; Medicine. 
181 lc2. N. Maskelyne ; Astronomy. 
1738-1822 Wm. Herschel ; Astronomy. 
1814d. Charles Burney ; Hist, of Music. 
1764-1823 Ann Radcliffe ; Novels. 
1823d. Robt Bloomfield ; < Farmer's Boy.' 
1743-1825 Mrs. Barbauld ; Poems, Tales. 
1751-1821 Isaac Milner ; Divin., Nat Phil. 
1779-1808 J. Macdiarmid ; Biography. 
1741-1820 Arthur Young ; Agnculture. 
1743-1825 A. Rees ; Cyclopasdia. 
1743-1820 Jos. Banks ; Nat History. 
1823c2. D. Ricardo; Political Economy. 
1734-1827 W. Mitford ; Hist, of Greece. 
1783-1826 Bp. R. Heber ; Poet, Traveller. 

Major Rennell ; Geography. 

Dugald.Stewart ; Mental Philosophy. 
1831(2. Apb. Magee ; Divinity. 

Thomas Scott ; Commentary on Bible. 

Thomas Young ; Hieroglyphics. 
1773-1825 P. Elmsley ; Philology. 
1778-1829 Humphrey Davy ; Chemistry. 

T. WoUaston ; Chemistry. 
1822(2. Ed. Daniel Clarke ; Travels. 
1806(2. Chas. J. Fox ; Hist Orator. 
1825(2. Dr. Parr ; Philology. 
1823(2. C. Hutton ; Mathematics. 
1831(2. Robert Hall; Divinity. 
1831(2. Andrew Thomson ; Sermons. 
1822(2. John Keats ; Poems. 
1788-1824 Lord Byron ; Poems. 
1822(2. P. B. Shelley ; Poems. 

Henry Kirke White ; Poems. 
1824(2. R. C. Maturin ; Drama. 

Miss Austin ; Novelist. 
1832(2. Sir J. Mackintosh ; Philosophy. 
1832(2. Jeremy Bentham ; Polit. Economy. 
1832(2. George Crabbe ; Poet. 
1831(2. Wm. Greenfield ; Philologist 
1770-1827 G. Canning ; Politics. 
1769-1830 Wm. Huskisson ; Finance. 



1839.] 



ARABIAN, PERSIAN, AND TURKISH. 

600 Mohammed ; Koran. 
€22-767 Lebid ; Poems. 

Zohair; Poems. 

Amrulkais; Poems. 

AharuD ; Medicine. 
700 Jafar ; Chemistry. 
€99-767 Abu Hanifah; Theology. 

Moham. ben Omar; History. 

Ablm Massab ; Poems. 
762-810 Abunowas; Poems. 

Rehashi ; Poems. 
SS8d. Abu Obeid ; Fables. 
740-830 Asmai ; Theology. 

Kendi; Philosophy. 

J. ben Serapion ; Medicine. 

Almanon ; Astronomical Tables. 
;835d. Bahali; Etymology. 

Alfragan; Astronomy. 

NasirKhosru; Metaphysics. 
805-885 Albumazar; Mathematics, Astron. 
810-870 Bochari; Traditions. 

Geber; Chemistry. 
804-845 A. Teman ; Poems. 
821-882 Bochteri ; Anthology. 

Wahab; Travels. 

Abuzeid ; Travels. 
889d. I. Kotaibah ; History. 
838-922 Abu Jafar; History. 
874d. Honain ben Isaac ; Translation. 

Abu Moham. Abdal ; Literature. 
931^. Almotanabbi; Poems. 
876-937 Said ben Batrik; Gen. History. 

Eutychius ; History. 
957d Massudi ; History, and Geography. 

Ibn. Haukal; Geography. 

Albategni ; Astronomy. 
922d. Rases; Medicine. 

Ben Musa ; Mathematics. 

Azophi; Astronomy. 
954d. Alfarabi ; Aristotelian Philosophy. 
998d. Gehuari ; Aristotelian Philosophy, 
1000 Achmet ; On Dreams. 

Ibn Mesua ; Medicine. 
980-1038 Avicenna ; Nat. Phil., Med. 

Abulcasis; Medicine. 

Jelaleddin ; * Calendar.* r 

Arzachel ; Astronomy. 

Almuyadad ; Hist, of Saracens. 
932-1020 Ferdusi ; Persian Epic Poet 
923-1057 AbulOla; Poems. 
11194. Tograi; Poet. 

Algazel; Antiquities. 
10996. Ben Idris ; Geography. 
1054-1121 Hariri ; Moral Poems. 
1058-1112 Gazali; Arist. Philosophy, 

Alhazin ; Optics. 
1136d. Tabrizi; Commentaries. 

Alchabit; Optics, Astronomy. 
11684. A. Zohar ; Medicine. 
1206d. Averroes; Aristotelian. 
118W. Feleki ; Poet. 
11864. Khakani; Poet. 
12004. Anwari; Poet. 
11984. Jaafar ebn Tofail ; Novelist. 
12344. I. Elferedh ; Po^t. 

Bcdiadin ; Life of Saiadin. 
12194. A. Baca; Arithmetic. 



ORIENTAL WRITERS. 



12744. Caswm ; Natural History. 

AbdoUatif; Topography. 
1193-1291 Saadi; ' Gulistan.' 

Elfaragi; Poems. 
12444. Abuldem; History. 
12464. Beithar ; Botany, Medicine. 
1201-1273 Nasirreddin; Astronomy. 
1226-1286 Abulfarage ; Universal History. 
13024. Elmacin; History of Saracens. 

Fadlallah; Hist, of Moguls. 
13444. E. Hajan ; Grammar. 
1273-1333 Abulfeda ; Geog. History. 
13314. Novairi; Universal History. 

Moham. ibn Batuta ; Travels. 
13584. Ibn al Wardi; Geography. 
13954. Hafiz; Odes. 
1329-1414 Firuzabadi ; « The Camoos.' 

Ali Y. Sherifeddin ; Life of Tamerlane. 
1367-1438 Makrizi; History. 
14504. Arabshah ; Life of Timur. 

Zeineddin; Abulhassan. 
1393-1444 Uluff Beg ; Astronomy. 
13814. Babacushi; Politics. 
14804. Bacai; Biography. 

Mirkhond ; Gen. History to 1474. 
15304. Baber; Autobiography. 
14864. Jamai; Poet. 
1500 Alhassan ; Description of Africa. 
16904. Aljannabi ; Univ. History. 
15664. Babacushi; Morals. 
1600 Nured Shirazi; Metaphysics. 

Moham. Hossain ; Lexicographer. 

Ferishta ; History of India. 
1605-1663 Abulgari; History of Tartars. 
16764. Haji Khalifeh ; History. 
1700 Gholam Ali ; Grammar. 

Gholam Hussein ; Chron. of Hind. 

POLISH. 

12264. Vine. Kadlubek ; Hist, of Poland. 
12534. Boguphalus ; Chron. of Poland. 
12784. Martin Polonus ; Chron. of Popes &c. 

Vitellio; Optics. 
1415-1480 Dluglossus; Hist, of Poland. 
1472-1643 Nich. Copernicus; Astronomer. 

Chwalcezwski ; Chron. 

Bielski ; do. 

Lucas Gomicki ; Ethics. 
1515-1568 Rey ofNaglowic; Ethics. 
1530-1584 Kochanowski; Dithyramb. 

Stryjkowski ; Chron. of Poland. 
1595-1640 Sarbiewski ; Latin Poet. 
16444. John Maccov ; Theology. 
1590-1670 Przipcov ; Theology. 
1567-1637 Ab. Bzovius ; Ch. Annals. 
1623-1676 Lubienetski ; « Hist, of Refer.* 
1700 Dogiel ; Coll. History of Poland. 

Mizler ; do. do. 

17964. Naruszewicz ; Poet and Hist, 
1800 Krasicki ; Poet, Romances. 

Boguslawski; Drama. ^ 

Bronikowski; Novelist. 

Bematowicz ; do. 

Bulgarin ; do. 

Mickiewicz; Poems. 

Odyniec; Drama. 

Linde ; Lexicon. 

Lach Szmyma ; Travels. 

Potocki; Travels. 
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DANISH. 

I204d, Saxo Gramat. ; Hist, of North. Nat. 

Sueno ; Hist, of Denmark. 

Sunesen; Jurist. 

Axel; Theology. 

Sturia Thoridsen ; Hist, of Norway. 
1546-1601 Tycho Brahe ; Astronomy. 
1600(f. Ursas; do. 

1585-1629 G. BartholiQe ; Anat., Theol. 
1677-1640 P. Kinsten ; Orientalist. 
1591-1640 J. J. Pontanus ; Danish Hist 
16196. Anders Bording ; Poems. 
15876. Anders Arrebo ; Rel. Poet. 
1588-1654 Ole Worm ; Ant. Philol. 
16346. Thomas Klngo; Hymns. 
1635-1703 J. C. Sturmius ; Phys. Math. 
1684-1754 L. Holberg ; Drama, Hist. 
1690-1752 Charles Falster ; Satirist. 
16636. Arne Magnussen ; History. 

Albert Thura ; do. 

n4Sd, Hans Gram ; do. 

1775c2. Langebek ; Coll. Dan. Hiitory. 
1764(2. Pontoppidan ; History. 
1724H764 Sneedorf; Poems. 

Tullin; Lyrics. 
1743-1781 John Ewald ; Trag., Lyr. 
1720-1798 P.T. Suhim; Hist, of Denmark. 

Oeder ; Flora Danica. 

J. H. Wessel ; Hum. Poems. 
1736-1806 H. Tode ; Dramas. 
1759-1796 Samsoe; Tragedies. 
17686. P. A. Heiberg; Drama. 
1826d. Malte Brun ; Geography. 

C. L. Sander ; Dramas. 
1826<2. Jens. Baggesen ; Lyrics. 

'Oehlenschlager ; Poems. 

B. S. Ingermann ; Lyrics. 

Rask; Orientalist. 

SWEDISH. 

1400 Eric Olai; Hist, of Goths and Swedes. 
1430d. Bryn. Karlsson ; DidacUc. 
1544d. John Magnus ; Hist, of Sweden. 

Olaus Magnus; Cust. of North. Nat. 
1538-1599 Lagerloof; Hist. North. Europe. 
1577-1640 P.Kirsten; Orientalist. 
1630^1702 01. Rudbeek ; Bot. Anatomy. 

Stiernhjelm ; Epic Poet. 
1654r-1720 Peringskiold ; Hist. 
1708-1763 Olof Dalin ; Poetry, Hist. 
1707-1778 Linnieus; Botany. 
1785d. Wa]leriu»; Mineralogy. 
1741-1796 Bellerman; Lyrics. 
1781d. Lagerbring; History. 

Ihre ; Dictionary. 
ISlOd. Elgstrom; Poems. 

Thorild; Travels. 

Atterbome; Poems. 

Tegner ; Romances, &c. 

Blexell ; Topography. 

Granberg; Statistics. 

Berzelius; Chemistry. 

Wotterstadt; Medicine. 

Liliegren ; North. Antiquities. 

Afzelius; Iceland Records. 

Norberg; Orientalist. 

Hallenberg ; History. 



ICELANDIC. 

900 Hjalti; Poems. 

1100 Thorwald ; Ballads. 

11566. Sxmund; Elder Edda. 

1148(2. Aro; Annals of Iceland. 

1200 Sturleson; Younger Edda» Hist 

Suerren ; Tales. 
1546-1640 Arn. Jonas; Hist of Iceland. 
1639-1720 Torfasus; Hist of Norway. 
1819(2. Thoriacksen; Trans, of MiKoQ. 

RUSSIAN. 

The Russian has been in use, as the lan- 
guage of literature, scarcely more than a 
century; almost all books used in Russia 
were written in the ancient Sclavonic 
tongue, which does not greatly differ from 
the Russian, but more closely resembles the 
languages spoken in Servia; and in the 
other provinces near the Save and Danube. 
The first printing office, in Russia, was 
established in 1553. 

1000 Yaroslaf; Code of Laws. 
1056-1115 Nestor; Chron. of r 
1120d. Theodosius; Annals. 
1123(2. Sylvester; Chron. of Russia, 
1206(2. Simeon; do. 

Expedition of Ighor ; unknown author. 

The blank of nearly fi>ur centuries arises 
from the oppression oi the Mongols, who held 
Russia from 1223 to 1477. They destroyed 
almost all ancient books> and repressed the 
rising spirit of knowledge, which a close 
connection with the Greeks was then intro- 
ducing into Russia. 

1600 Simeon, of Polotsk; Poems. 

Demetrius, of Rostoff"; Hieology. 
1700 Theophanes; Sermons. 

Ehilkoff ; Hist, of Russia. 
1760(2. Tatischeff ; Chron. of Russia. 

Cherbatoff'; History. 

Golikoff; do. 

1708-1744 Cantemir; Poems. 
1711-1765 Lomonosoff'; Poems, Science. 
* Tredianofilski ; Poems. 

Popofski ; Trans, of Pope. 
1718-1777 Sumarokoff"; Drama. 
1733-1807 Kheraskoff; Rujslad. 
1787-1812 Plato; Sermons. 
1741-1811 P. S. Pallfts; Natural Hist. 
1757-1816 Muravieff'; Hist. Didac. 

Eugenius; Historv. 
1796^2. Kostroff; Trans, of Iliad. 
1736-1799 Petroff ; Trans, of Eneid. 
1742-1794 Kniajnin; Drama. 
1744^1784 Khemnitzer; Fables. 

Klusbin ; Comedies. 

Ephimieff ; do. 

1745-1792 Vizin; do. 

Ablesimoff; Operas. 
1743-1816 Deijavin ; Lyric Poetry. 
1743-1803 Bogdanovitch ; do. 

Nicoleff'; Tragedies. 
1800 Sbishkoff*; CriticUm, 

Augustin; Sermoits, 
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17656. Karamsin ; Hist, of RnsBia. 

Kacheno&ki ; History. 
I G. Glioka; do. 

' Kotzebue; Voyages. 

Gretch ; Hist, of Russ. Lit. 

Timkowski ; Journ. to China* 

Maikoff ; Comic Poems. 

Dmitrieff; Lyrics, Fables. 
med. Ozeroff; Tragedies. 

Sumarokoif; Poems. 
1783ft. V. A. Jukofski; do. 
imd. MiloDoff; Satires. 

Batiashkoff; Trans. Tibullos. 

Gnedttch ; Trans. Iliad. 

Krytoff; Fables. 

ITALIAN. 

1182-1260 Accursius; Law. 
1249d. P. dalle Vigne ; History. 

Marco Polo; Travels. 
1296d. G. de Voragine; Legends. 

Guido, of Colonna ; Poet Hist. 
1294d. Brunetto Latini ; Poet. 
130(k2. G. Calvacanti ; do. 

John XXII. ; Poem on Med. 
1224-1274 Thos. Aquinas ; Theology. 

Bonaventura; Scholastic. 

G. Durand; Law. 
1250-1315 Pietro d'Albano; Physics. 

Rustechelli; Commentaries. 
126&-1321 Dante ; La Divina Commed. 

Mon. de Luzzi ; Anatomy. 
1313d. Am. Yillanovan ; Alchemy. 
1327^. Cecco d' Ascoli ; Astronomy. 
lZ48d. G. Andreas ; Canons. 

Bartolus; Law. 
1264-1348 F. Barberino ; Poems. 
1304-1374 Petrarca; do. 

1313-1375 Boecacio; II Decamer. 
1366-1429 Ferreti; Hist, of own times. 
1374-1471 BeccadelU; Poet. 
1380-1499 Poggio; Literature. 
1407-1457 Lorenzo Valla; do. 

D. Burchiello ; Sonnets. 

Leon. Bruni ; Hist of Florence. 
1370-1460 Guarino; Trans, of Plut 

Leonard, of Pisa ; Algebra. 

Nich. Tedeschi ; Law. 
l4S2d. M. Savonarola ; Med. 
1460d. Bar. Montagnana ; Law. 
1396-1459 G. Manetti; Orientalist 
1482^. Paul Toscanello ; Astron. 
1415-1466 AcGolti; Hist of Holy War. 
1388-1463 Blondus; Hist of Venice. 
140&-1464 M. Sylvius; Hist and Poet 

John Gobelin ; Hist 
1393-1471 Panormita; Biog. 
1421-1481 Platina; Lives of Popes. 
1437-1496 Buonaccorsi ; Biog, 
1425-1495 Laetus; Lives of Cesars. 

Berhnghieri; Geog. 
1426-1463 Portano; Hut. 
1502d. Bonfinius; Hist of Hung. 
1432-1487 Pulci ; Poet 
1396-1481 Philelphus; Poet, and Ethics. 
I492d. Lorenzo de' Medici; Poet Lit 
1454-1484 Poliziaoo} Poetry, Dramii. 



1433-1499 Fidnus; Trans, of Piato. 
1455-1532 P. Accolti; History. 
161 2d. Ant della Torre ; Anatomy. 
1452-1620 L. da Vinci ; Treatise on Paint. 

G. Abrosi ; Astronomy. 
1472-1512 Acchillini; Medicine. 
1478-1529 B. Castiglione ; «The Courtier.' 
1476-1526 G. Ruccellai ; ' Le Api.' 
1461-1523 Alexan. ab Alexandre; Poet. 

M. Boiardo ; Poet 
1458-1530 Sannazar; Arcadia. 
1530^. Berni; Satires. 
1474-1533 Ariosto; < Orlando Furioso.' 
1544d. F. M. Molza; Poems. 
1482-1528 Machiavelli ; Hist of Flor. 
1470-1547 Bembo; Hist of Venice. 
1552(2. L. Alberti ; Hist, of Bologna. 
1500-1570 B. Cellini ; Autobiography. 
1503-1566 B. Varchi ; Hist, of own times. 
1478-1550 Trissino; Epic, Tragedy. 
1566d. Hier. Vida ; Latin Poetry. 
1564(2. M. Angelo Buonaroti ; Poems. 
1503-1556 G. della Casa ; do. 

15176. G. AnguiUara ; Tragedy. 
1508-1568 L. Dolce ; Trag. Hist Epic. 
1493-1575 Bernardo Tasso ; ' Amadis.' 
1504-1573 G. Giraldi ; Tragedy. 
1483-1563 G. Fracastoro; Med. 
1492-1550 And. Alciato ; Law. 

Nich. Tartaglia ; Math. 
1509-1575 F. Commandino ; Math. 
1557(2. Angelo Caninio ; Oriental. 
1514^1564 And. Vesalio; Anat 
1523-1563 Falopius; Medicine. 
1515-1580 V. Borghini ; History. 
1514-1678 G. Vasari ; Lives of Painters. 
1570(f. Eustachi; Medicine. 
1512-1574 P. Manut Aldus ; Comment. 
1501-1576 Cardano; Mathemat 
1511-1591 Launcellotti; Law. 
1500-1588 Sperone Speroni ; Orations. 
1531-1600 Ammirato; Hist, of Florence. 
1611-1679 Adriani; Hist of his times. 
1529-1606 Davanzati ; Hist Eng. Ref. 
1538-1607 C. Baronius ; Church Annals. 
1540-1598 Paruta; Hist of Venice. 
1533-1611 Possevini; Descrip. of Russia. 
1552-1623 Sarpi; Hist Coun. Trent 
1576-1631 E. C. Davila; Hist Civil Wars. 
1519-1603 Caesalpino; Botany. 
1622-1605 Aldrovandi; Nat. Hist 
1545-1609 Torsellino; Grammar. 
1583(2. Grazzini; Comedies. 
1544-1695 Tasso; <Gerusa1. Libei*a.' 
1600(2. G. Bagnioli; Tragedy. 
1538-1613 Guarini ; < U Pastor Fido.' 

Rinuccini; Opera. 
1566-1606 Bracciolmi; Poems. 

Vecchi ; Comic Opera. 
1569-1625 G. Marini; Poemt. 
1677-1640 Achilini; do. 

1561-1635 A. Tassoni ; do. 
1562-1637 G. Chiabrera; do. 
1615-1664 Laur. Lippi ; Comic Poems. 

G. Marini ; Romances. 
1615-1673 Salvator Rosa ; Satires. 
1630-1699 C. M.Maggi; Poems. 
1646-1704 Manzini; Art of Poetry. 
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ITALIAN AND GERMAN AUTHORS. 



[Nov. 



1642-1707 V. Filicaja; Poems. 
1579-1644 G. BenUvoglio; Hist. Civfl wars. 
I6\9d, J. Fabridus ; Com. Anatomy. 
1542-1621 Belarmino; Polemics. 
1564-1642 Galileo; Astronomer. 
J 568-1639 T. A. Campanella ; PhUos. 
1585-1619 L. Vanini ; Theology. 
1644d. B. Castelli ; Mathemat. 
1647d. B. Cavalieri; do. 
1567-1647 Fabio Colonna ; Bot. 
1586-1652 P. della Valle ; Travels. 
1571-1649 F.Strada; Hist, of wars of Flan. 
1616-1678 G. B. Nani ; Hist, of Venice. 

Oderic Rainaldi ; Cliurch Hist 

Villani ; Hist, of Florence. 
1626-1697 F. Redi ; Nat. Hist. 
1628-1694 M. Malpighi ; Anatomy. 
1621-1703 V. Viviani ; Math. 
1633-1714 Magliabecchi ; Literature. 
1625-1712 G. D. Cassini ; Math. 
1655-1710 Guglielmini; do. 
1668-1706 G. Baglivi ; Medicine. 
1650-1712 Aless. Guidi ; Lyrics. 
1664-1718 G. V. Gravina; Law. 
1633-1714 A. Marchetti; Poems. 
1674-1735 Forteguerra; do. 
1663-1728 G.M. Crescembini; Poetry. 
1669-1750 Apostolo Zeno ; Operas. 
1675-1755 S. Maffei ; Tragedies. 
1672-1750 L. Muratori ; Annals of Italy. 
1680-1748 Giannone ; Hist, of Naples. 
1698-1782 P. Metastasio; Operas. 
1677-1756 G. Cassini; Astronomy. 
1681-1771 G, Morgagni ; Anatomy. 
1712-1769 A. Genovesi ; Metaphysics. 
1712-1764 F. Algarotti ; * Newtonianism.' 
1711-1787 G. R. Boscowitch ; Math. 
1692-1777 F. M. Zanolti; Philos. 
1720-1795 C. Beccaria ; Crimes, &c. 
1695-1766 F. X. Quadrio; Hist. 
1710-1761 B. Buonamici ; do. 
1707-1772 C. Goldoni; Comedies. 
1692-1768 C. I. Frugoni ; Poems. 
1713-1786 G. Gozzi ; Satires, Odes. 
1729-1799 L. Shallanzani ; Nat. Hist. 
1787-1798 L. Galvani ; Galvanism. 
1732-1802 A. Fabroni ; Biography. 
1731-1794 G. Tiraboschi; Hist. Ital. Lit. 
174^1803 V. Alfieri ; Tragedies. 
1745-1827 Volta; Galvanism. 
1751-1798 G. Filangieri ; Legislation. 
1800 Pindemonte; Poems. 

Monti ; do. 

Ugo Foscolo ; Drama. 

Denina ; Hist, of Ital. Revolut. 

Scarpa; Anatomy. 

GERMAN. 

841(1. Walafred Strabo; Poems, Theol. 
8B9d, E^nhard; Biography. 

Otfried ; Harmony of Gospels in verse. 
853d. Nithard ; Hist, of wars of France. 
776-856 Rabanus Maurus ; Theology, 
869(2. Gottschalk; do. 

915(2. Regino; Chronicles. 
974(2. Batherius ; Theol. Grammar. 

Witttdnd; Hist of Saxons. 



Hroswitha ; Lat. Comedies. 

Notger ; Trans, of Psalms. 
1018(2. Dithmar; Chron. of Saxon Emp. 

Hermannus Contractus ; Univ. Hist* 
1028-1086 MarScotus; Chronicle. 

Adam, of Bremen ; Church Hist. 

Witpo; Biography. 

Willeram ; Poems. 

Lambert ; General History. 
1113(2. Sigebert; Chronicle. 
1045-1126 Kosmas; Hist of Bohemia. 

Mangold; Theology. 

Henry, of Veldeek ; Poems. 

Berthold Const ; Universal Hist. 
1158(2. Otto; Chronicle. 
1170(2. Helmold; Chron. of Slavi. 

Gunther; Poems. 
1196-1254 Frederick 'II. ; De arte vonandL 

Freydank; Poems. 

Arnold, of Lubeck ; Chron. of Slavi. 

Epko, of Repgow ; Law. 

John Semeca ; do. 

1193-1280 Alb. Magnus ; Nat Philos. 

Rudger ; Collection of Ballads. 

Henry Frauenlob ; Songs. 

Boner; Fables. 

John Tauler ; Sermons. 
1376-1415 John Huss; Theology. 

Heinrich von Rebdorf ; Chron. 

Heinrich von Hervorden ; do. 

J. von Konigshofen ; do. 

John Schildberger ; Hist, of Timour. 

Gobelin Persona ; Gen. Hist. 

Windeek ; Life of Sigismund. 

John Stadweg; Chron. 

Felix Hamraerlein ; Satires. 

J. von Gmanden ; Astronomy. 

Hans von Rosenplut ; Poems. 

H. von Alkmaar ; do. 

1459-1508 Conrad Celtes ; Poems, Hist. 
1475-1536 Thos. Murner ; Poems. 

Peter von Andlo ; Hist. 

M. Behaim ; Geography. 

Breydenbach ; Topog. 

Conrad Botho ; Chron. 
1423-1461 G. von Peurback; Astron. 
1436-1476 Regiomontanus ; Ast Math. 

N. von Cuss ; Math. 
1380-1471 Thos. k Kempis ; Theology. 
1495(2. Gabriel Brie ; do. 

144&-1510 John Geyler ; do. 
1462-1516 J. Trithemius; Nat. Philos. 
1454r-1522 Reuchlin; Theology. 
1452-1528 Wimpfelingen ; Theol. Poems. 
1531(2. Holoander; Law. 
1486-1535 Corn. Agrippa ; Phys. Theol. 
1483-1546 M. Luther; Theology. 
1497-1560 Melancthon; do. 
1508(2. Maximilian ; Autobiog. 

GrOnbeek ; Lives of Emperors. 
1517(2. Albert Kranz ; Hist, of Saxons. 
1481-1535 M.Punzing; Poet 
1488-1563 H. L. Glareanus ; Classics. 
1480-1530 Pirkheimer ; Hist. Poetry. 
1466-1534 John Aventin ; Annals of Bav^ 
1465-1556 John Sleidan ; Univer. Hist 
1499-1538 John Carion ; Comp. History^ 
1493-1541 J. Paracelsus i Chemistry. 
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1500-1574 J. Camerarius ; PhlloL 
1516-1565 Conrad Gesner; Nat. Hist. 
1520-1576 Basil Faber; Theol. 
1522-1586 M. Chemnitz ; Theology. 
1532-1576 Wm. Xylander; PhiloL 
1494-1576 Hans Sachs ; Poems. 
1511-1581 John Fischart ; Satires. 
1516-1571 G. Fabricius ; Lat. Poems. 
1531-1586 Wesenbeck; Law. 
1672d. G. Tschudi ; Helvetic Chron. 
1512-1594 G. Mercator ; Geography. 
1535-1573 S. Schard; Col. Ger. Hist. 
1536-1596 F. Sylberg; Philology. 
151M609 Theod. Beza; Theol. Philos. 
1560-1613 C. Rltterhuis ; Law. 
1542-1609 RoIIenhagen; Poems. 
1565-1613 F. Taubman ; Lat. Poems. 
1544-1607 John Pistorius ; Col. Ger. Hist. 
1565-1614 M. Freher; Hist. Ger. & France. 
1616d. C. Schwenkfeld ; Nat. Hist. 
1555-1621 J. Buxtorf ; Philology. 
1571-1631 John Kepler ; Astronomy. 
1577-1644 B. von Helmont; Chem. 
1576-1649 C. Scioppius ; Ars Critica. 

John Bayer ; Uranometria. 
1587-1658 G.Baith; Philology. 
1593-1656 Sol. Glass; Sac. Philol. 
1602-1686 Otto Guerike ; Air pump, &c, 
1580-1623 P. Ciuvier ; Geography. 
1576-1635 M. Goldast; History. 
1597-1639 Martin Opitz ; Poems. 
1603-1668 James Balde; do. 
1616-1664 A. Gryphius ; Tragedies. 
1586-1656 G. Calixtus ; Ch. Hist. 
160M686 Olearius; Travels. 
1609-1640 Paul Fleming ; Poems. 
1638-1683 Lohenstein; do. 

1631-1694 S. von Puffendorf ; Hist. Law. 
1639-1691 D. G. Morhoff; Biog. Hist. 
1606-1681 H. Conring; Antiquities. 
1629-1702 E. Spanheim ; Numismatol. 
1705cl. John Schilter ; Antiquities. 
1649-1706 C. Gryphius ; Poems, Hist. 
1664-1699 Von Canitz ; Poems. 
1638-1700 H. Meibomius; Hist. 
1638-1707 C. Cellarius ; Geog. Anti. 
1661-1717 C. Franckenstein ; Hist. Biog. 
1665-1714 J. Arnold ; Ch. Hist. 
1670-1730 J. G. von Eccard; Gen. Hist. 
1668-1736 J. A. Fabricius; Bibliogra. 
1649-1711 Ludolph; Philology. 
1646-1716 Leibnitz ; Math. Metaphy. 
1655-1728 C. Thomasius; Law. 
1667-1729 F. Budaeus ; Divinity. 
1660-1734 G. E. Stahl ; Chemistry. 
1660-1742 F. Hoflfman ; Medicine. 
1667-1747 J. Bernouilli; Math. 
1675-1748 B. Hederick; Philol. 

H. Freyer ; Gen. Hist. 
1671-1738 B. G. Struve; Hist, pf Ger. 
1695-1755 J. L. Mosheim ; Church Hist 
1691-1761 J. M. Gessner; Philol. 
1714-1751 A. G. Baumgarten ; Ethics. 
1707-1787 J. J. Gessner; Numismatol. 
1711-1777 G.F.Mayer; Philos. 
1714-1783 F. W. von Gleicken; Nat. Hist. 
1695-1724 Gunther ; Poems. 

Liscov; Satires. 



LIST OF GERMAN AUTHORS. 
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1700-1766 J. C. Gottsched ; Poems, Trag. 
1708-1754 Hagedorn ; Fables. 
1708-1777 Haller ; Poems. 
1759d. J. E. Schlegel; Drama. 
1715-1769 E. C. Kleist; Idylls. 
1715-1769 Gellert; Fables. 
1714-1770 Rabener; Poems. 
1803(2. Gleim; Songs. 
1724-1803 Klopstock ; < The Messi^.' 
1718-1768 J. Winkelmann.; Antiquities. 
1707-1783 Leon. Euler ; Math. 
1730-1780 Zollikofer; Sermons. 
1731-1786 J. A. E. Gotze ; Entomology. 
1724-1804 Em. Kant; Metaphysics. 
1724-1793 A. F. Bosching; Geog. 
1784d. Frank; Chronol. 
1784d. Walch ; Church Hist. 
1727-1777* Zachariae ; Comic Poems. 

C. F. Weisse ; Drama. 
1728-1795 J. G. Zimmerman; « Solitude.' 
1721-1781 Gotz; Pastorals. 
1725-1798 Ramler; Odes. 
1727-1788 Dusch ; Poems. 
1729-1781 G. E. Lessing; do. 
1730-1788 S. Gessner; Death of Abel. 
1733-1813 Wieland ; Poems, Romance. 
1736-1809 Pfeffel ; Fables. 
1748-1794 G. A. Borger ; Poems. 
1749-1831 Goethe ; Drama, Poems. 
1751-1826 I. H. Voss; Novels. 
1759-1805 F. Schiller ; Drama. 
1761-1819 Kotzebue ; do. 
1799d. C. Gatterer; Hist. 
1791«f. Semler; Theol. 

Patter ; Law of Nations. 
1807d. Adelung; Philology. 
1741-1801 Lavater; Physiognomy. 

Werner; Geology. 
1745-1812 J. W. von Archenholz; Hist. 
I808d. Schrokh ; Ch. Hist. 
1798d. Forster; Geography. 
1809d. A. L. von Schlozer ; History. 
1741-1803 Herder ; Philos. History. 
1819<2. Fichte; Metaphysics. 
1819rf. F. H. Jacobi; do. 

Schelling ; do. 

Blumenbach ; Physiology. 
1773-1829 F. Schlegel ; Nov. Hist. Poetry, 
1787-1817 E. Schultze ; Elegies. 
1822d. E. T. W. Hoffman ; Tales. 
1760-1831 A. Lafontaine ; do. 
1809d. J. von Mailer ; Univ. Hist. 
1827d. J. G. Eichhorn ; History. 

Von Hammer ; Orient. Hist. 

Eorner. 
1830 B. G. Niebuhr ; History. 

PORTUGUESE. 

1100 E.Monez; Songs. 

Gronzalo Hermiguez ; Songs. 
1503-1536 G. de la Vega ; Poems. 
1495-1658 S. de Miranda ; Lyrics. 

B. Ribeyro ; Eclogues. 
1557<2. Gil Vicente ; Comedy. 

Damian Goez ; Hist. Trav. 
1670(2. Joao de Barros ; Hist Por. Ind. 
1505-1566 A. Govea ; Law. 
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PORTUQUESB 4.NB SPANISH AUTHORS. 



152&>1535 D. de Andrada; Theology. 
1524-1679 Camoens ; Th* Lunad. 

Rodriguez Lobo ; Romances. 
1595d. P. de A. Caminha ; Pastorals. 
lend. A. de Meneses ; Hist, of Aueus. 

F. Andrader ; Chron. of John ill. 
1670-1617 B. de Brito ; History of Port. 
1633d. A. de Andrada; TraTels. 
I646d. E. de Almeyda; Hist. Ethiopia. 
^ 1697-1657 J. F. de Andrada ; Hist. Poet 
1649(2. Man. de Faria e Sousa ; do. 

1663rf. A. B. Bacellar ; Poetry. 

Matheo Ribeiro ; Romance. 
1668d. Alb. Coelho ; Wars of Brazil. 

F. de Yasconcelios ; Poems. 
1682d. R. de Macedo ; do. 
1601-1693 Viol de Ceo; do. 

F. da Castanheira ; Novelist* 

A. Nunhes da Sylva ; Poet 

Bai'bosa Machado ; Biography. 

Figoeireda ; Church History. 
1673-1743 Xav. de Meneses ; Epic. 

A. de B. Pereira ; Poems. 

Manuel da Coste ; do. 

P. Correo Garcao ; Lyrics. 

P. ^e Yasconcelios ; Sonnets. 

Cardiar de Sousa ; Tragedy. 

Tol da Almeida ; Satires. 
1790d. J. H. Magalhaens; Nat Phil. 

SPANISH. 

Anian; Law. 

F. Ferrandus ; Canon. Law. 
580d. Martin ; Ethics. 
667(2. Ildefonso; Polemics. 
620(2. John of Biclair ; Chron. 
636(2. Isidore ; Chron. de Goth. 
869(2. Eulogius; Martyrology. 

Alvarez ; Bioeraphy ofEulogius. 
1245(2. Rodrigo Ximinez ; History. 

Gonzalo Berceo ; Rhymes. 
1173-1276 R. de Penafort ; Decretals. 
1284(2. Alphonso X. ; Astron., Alchymy. 
1236-1316 Raimund Lullo ; Chem., Theol 
1362(2. Juan Manuel ; Romances. 
1468(2. J. de Torquemada ; Ser. Crit. 
1437-1617 F. Ximines; Polyglot Bible. 

Diez de Games ; Biography. 
1407-1470 R. deZaraora; Hist of Spain. 

F. del Pulgas ; Biography. 
1434(2. Villena ; Trans. Virgil and Dante. 
1434(2. £. de Villena ; Moral. Drama. 
1412-1466 Juan de Mena; Poems. 
1398-1468 L. de Mendoza ; do. 

Perez de Guzman ; Lyrics. 

Juan de la Enzina ; Dramas. 
1633(2. Perez de Oliva ; Ethics. 
1492-1640 J. Luis Vivos ; Phil. Theology. 
1644(2. Ant de Guevara; Ethics, Epistles. 

Lope de Rueda ; Comedies. 

T. Torres Naharro ; do. 
1644(2. Juan Boscan ; Sonnets. 

Juan de la Cueva ; Art of Poetry. 
1620-1661 J. de Montemayor ; Romances. 
1628-1669 Ant Ferreira; Elegies. 
1676(2. Dieeo de Mendora ; History. 
1627-1691 Luis de Leon ; Lyrics. 
1678c2. Fern, de Herrera; Poet 



[Nov. 



1616-1686 Ant Agottino; Theol.» Law. 
1623-1600 Simon des Brosses ; Gram. 
1636-1600 L. Molina ; Metaphysics. 
1641-1622 J. Guevara; Publicist 

A. Zarate ; Discov. Peru. 
1613-1690 A. de Morales; History. 
1617-1600 J. Acosta; Hist West Indies. 
1680(2. Gonsalvo Illescas ; Biography. 

Luis Marmol ; Descript Africa. 
1513-1660 Jeron. Zurita ; Hist ^rragon. 

EstivanGaribay; Hist of Spain. 
1637-1624 Juan Mariana ; History. 

Blanc 4; History^Spain. 
1649-1616 Cervantes; Don Quixote. 

J. G. de Mendoza ; Hist of China. 

J. Valverda; Anatomy. 
166&-1626 Her. y TordesiUas; Hist. Spain. 
1666-1631 B. de Argensola ; History. 
1370-1645 F. Quevedo; Tales, Satires. 
1686-1638 L. Gongora ; Poems. 
1662-1635 Lope de Vega ; Drama. 
1639(2. J. P. de Montalvan ; Tragedy. 

M. de Madrigal ; Romances. 
1646(2. L. V. de Guevara; Poet 
1645-1634 Vic. Espinel ; Elegies. 
1602-1667 Calderon; Drama. 
1660(2. L. Ulloa ; Poems. 
1617-1672 Nic. Antonio; Bib. HIsp. 
1611-1686 Ant de Solis ; Hist Conq. Mex. 
1662-1736 J. Ferreras; Hist Spain. 
1766(2. Feyjoo ; Etikiics, Philology. 
1716-1795 A. Ulloa; Mathematics. 
1709(2. F. Candarno ; Drama. 

Ant de Zamora ; Com. 
1764(2. Ignacio de Luzan ; Art of Poetry. 
1771(2. l^mas de Yriarte ; Fables. 

V. G. de la Huerta ; Tragedy. 
1772(2. Velasquez; Hist of Cast Poetry. 

Munoz ; History of America. 

Leon de Arroyal ; Odes. 

Mel. Yalder ; do, 

Cavanllles; Annals. 

Ruiz; Botany. 

Pa von ; do. 

Felix de Azara; Zoology. 
1731-1804 J. N. de Azara; AntiquUy. 

J. A. Llorente ; Hist, of Inquiation. 

J. Antonio Conde ; Hist Moors. 
1828(2. F. de Moratin; Comedies. 

M. G. de Villanueva; On Theatre. 

J. H. Davila ; General Literatora. 

DUTCH. 

1236-1300 J. Van Maerlant ; Poems. 

Metis Stoke ; Poetic Chron. 
1300 Jan Van Helen ; Poems. 

H. Van Holland; do. 

Claes Willems ; do. 

Gerard Groot ; Theology. 
1400 J. Wilt; Trans. Boethius. 
1448(2. E. Dinter ; Chron. Brabant 
1393-1473 P. Vander Heyden ; Chron. 

J. W. Gansfoet ; Theology. 
1442-1486 R. Aericola ; Phil. Hist. 

Dirk Van Munster ; Christ Mb*. 

Lambert Goetman ; Mir. Youth. 
1467-1636 Erasmus; Theot Ut 
1620-1604 S. Pighius; Rom. Annab. 
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A. Byns ; Religioiu Poems. 

Jan Fruitiers ; do. 

1511-1636 J. Secundus; do. 
1522-1590 D. Kooodirk ; Trans. Homer. 

P. Van Marnix ; Odes, SoDga. 

tii Visscher ; Epigrams. 

H. Spieghel ; PoeaM. 
1543-1601 J. Heumius ; Medicine. 
1607^. C. Kiliaan ; Lexicon. 
1547-1606 Justus Lipsius; Philology. 
1633d. Sim Stevinus ; Nat Philosophy. 
1584-1624 H. Erpeoius ; Oriental. 
1552-1629 A. Schott ; History of Spain. 
1585-1637 6. Brederode ; Comedy. 
1526-1626 D. R. Eamphuizen ; Poetry. 
1580-1655 Dan. Heins ; Philology. 
1583-1646 Grotius; Hist Theol. Poetry. 
1577-1660 J. Cats ; Drama. 
1587-1647 P. C. Hooft; Poems, History. 
1584-1648 Barlaeus ; Latin Poetry. 
1587-1679 J. Van Vondel ; Tragedy. 

M. Visscher ; Trans. Tasso. 

J. Van Heemskerk ; Poems. 
1599-1699 J. Westerbaen; Epigrams. 
1596-1687 C.Huygens; do. 

1610-1666 J. Decker; Elegies. 
1654^. D. Joncktijs ; Poems. 
1620-1681 N. Heins; Poems, Philol. 

Jan de Brune ; Poems. 

Jan Vos ; Drama, Epigrams. 
1622-1669 Reinier Anslo ; Poems. 
1596-1667 J. Golius; Orientalist. 
1589-1676 Voetius; Polemics. 
1594-1647 Beverwyk; Medicine. 
1609-1674 Diemerbroek; Anatomy. 
1611-1671 J. F. Gronovius; Philology. 
1614-1699 J. Leusden ; do. 

* 1628-1679 F. Burmanm; Theology. 
1629-1695 Ch. Huygens; Math. Mech. 
1632-1677 B. Spinoza ; Theology. 
1626-1685 Ger. Brandt ; Hist. Ref. 

Cau ; Coll. Batav. Hist 
1632-1703 J. G. Graevius ; Rom. Ant 
1631-1715 J. Perizonius; History. 
1637-1680 Swammerdam ; Nat History. 
1632-1723 A. Leuwenhoek ; do. 
1639-1781 F. Ruysch ; Anatomy. 
1645-1716 J. Gronovius ; Greek Antiq. 
1645-1704 P. Francius; Latin Poetry. 
1647-1684 J. A. Vander Goes; Drama. 
1649-17t3 G. Bidloo ; Anatomy. 
1659-1722 C. Vitringa ; Theology. 
1663-1743 Binkerschoek ; Law. 
1668-1738 H, Boerhaave ; Medicine. 
1685-1766 Hemsterhuis; Philology. 
1686-1750 A. Scpultens ; Philology. 
1688-1742 Gravesande; Mathematics. 
1696-1748 Chr. Hecht; Philology. 
1683-1771 B. S. Albinus ; Anatomy. 
1696-1761 Oudendorp; Philology. 
1702-1768 W. Otto Reiz ; Law. 
1705-1780 D. Gaubius ; Medicine. 
1712-1794 Hoogeveen; Philology. 
1700-1772 G. Van Swieten ; Medicine. 
1722-1789 P. Camper ; Anatomy. 
1723-1798 D..Ruhnken; Philology. 

Valckenaer ; do. 

P. Bondami; Coll. of Bat History. 

VOL. V. 
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Simon Styl ; Hist of Netherlands. 

Eliz. Wolffj Novels. 

Loosjes ; do. 

1757-1786 Bellamy; Odes. 

Klein; Lyrics. 

Van Aiphen ; Odes. 

Hincopen; Odes. 
18lSd. Helmers; Poems. 

Nieuwland ; do. 

Borger; Odes. 

Bilderdyk ; Odes, Dramas. 

Tollens; Poems. 

Da Costa ; Sacred Poems. 

Wilderbosch; Odes. 
1808d. Wittenbach ; Philology. 

Van Eampen ; Statistics. 

De Jonge ; Antiquities. 

Hamaker; Orientalist 

Vander Palm ; Literature. 

Te Water ; History. 

Engelberts; Anc. Hist of Netherlands. 

Kluits; HUt of Holland. 

Westendorp; History. 

Ypey ; Church History. 

FRENCH, 
500 Venan. Fortunatus ; Latin Poetry. 
554-595 Gregory of Tours ; History. 
600 Marculfe ; Chartae Regales. 
700 Fredegaire ; Chronicle. 
821(2. Theodulph ; Hymns, Theology. 
862(1. Servatus Lupus ; Epistles, 
882(1. Hinemar; do. 

Abbon ; Seige of Paris. 
875(2. Ado; Chronicle. 
840(2. Agobard; Theology. 

P. Radbert; TransubstantiatioD. 
896-966 Flodoard ; Chron. 

Dudon ; Hist Norm. Conq. in France. 
1030rf. Adalberon ; Poetry. 
1008 Almoin ; History of France. 
1029(2. Fulbert; Epistles. 
1003(2. Gerbert ; Geometry, Mathematics. 
1004(2. Abon ; Arithmetic, Astronomy. 
1088(2. Berengarius; Theology. 
1033-1109 Ansel m ; Scholastic. 
1079-1142 P. Abeland; Theology. 
1053-1124 Guibert; Hist of first Crusade. 
1123(2. Mafbodaeus; Biography. 
1091-1153 Bernard of Clairvaux ; Theol. 

Pierre Theutbode ; Hist. Crusades. 
1071-1226 Wm.ofPoictiers; first Troub. 
1057-1133 Hildebert; Poetry. 

Bechada ; Norman Poetry. 
1082-1152 Suger; Biography. 
1097-1140 Hugh de St Victoire; Geog. 

History. 
1164(2. Peter Lombardus ; Theology. 
1202(2. Alain d 1 Isle ; Theol. Ethics. 

G. Gaimer; Poet, 

Robert Wace ; do. 

Fouques ; a Troubadour. 

Alexandre of Beraac ; Poetry. 

Vincentius of Beauvais ; Encyc. 
1271(2. Rob. of Sorbonne ; Theology. 

Pierre de Poictiers ; History. 

G. de Viuehardouin ; €k>. 
1283(2. P. Mouskes; History of France. 

19 
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W. Rubruqiiis ; Travels. 
1260-1318 Jeande Joiovill^; History. 

John ^gidius ; Poem on Med. 

Wm. )e Breton ; Poet. 

P. Gautier ; do. 

William de Lorris; do. 

Jean de Meun ; do. 

Esteve de Bezier ; Last Troub. 
1300 Peter Langtufl; Anp;. Nor. Chron. 

Phili|H>e of Vitri ; Trans, of Ovid. 
1337-1402 J. Froissart; Chron. 

Bernard Gordon ; Medicine. 
I306<2. John of Paris ; Thedogy. 
1333c/. W. Diirand ; Law. 
1347d. W. Occam ; Law. 
1860-1425 Peter d, Ailly ; Astron. 
1363-1429 John Gerson ; Scholas. 
1432d. Raymund de Sebunda ; Theol. 
1439<f. Henry of Balma; Mystic. 
1436-1537 James Lefevre ; Theology. 
1467-1640 William Budaeus; Law. 
1445-1609 Philip de Comines ; History. 
1468c2. Alain Chartier ; Poetry. 

Corbeil ; Satire. 
1508J. D'Auvergne; Poems. 
1463-1525 Clement Marot ; da 
1492-1660 J. du Bellay; Poems, 
1483-1553 F. Rabelais; Satires. 
1543{/. G. du Bellay ; Hist, of own Times. 
1532-1573 S. Jodelle; Odes, Tragedies. 
1484-1558 J. C. Scaliger ; Philology. 
1478-1565 Du Bois ; Anatomy. 
1503-1559 R. Stephens ; Philology. 
1515-1572 P. Ramus ; Logic. 
1515-1563 Seb. Castellio ; Philology. 
1520-1590 James Cujacius ; Law. 
1616-1572 Lambinus; Commentary. 
1528-1590 Henry Stephens ; Philology. 
1640-1603 F. Vieta ; Algebra. 
1543-1603 P. Charron ; Theology. 
1659-1604 Isaac Casaubon ; Theology. 
1614-1693 J. Amyot ; Translations. 
1540-1609 J. J. Scaliger ; Hist. Crit. 
1526-1586 M. A. Muret ; Poems, Crit. 
1533-1592 M. de Montaigne ; Essays. 
1553-1617 J. A. de Thou ; Hist, France. 
1566-1628 F. Malherbe ; Odes. 
1573-1613 M. Reignier ; Satires, 
1644-1621 P. Matthieu ; Hist. France. 
1596-1652 C. Salmasius ; Hist. Crit. 
1583-1652 Dennis Petau ; Chron. 
1592-1656 P. Gassendi ; Philosophy. 
1596-1650 Des Cartes; Met., Math. 
1584r-1640 An. du Chesne ; Coll. Hist. 
1599-1667 Bochart ; Geography S^c. 
1568-1643 H. Spondanus ; History. 
1607-1664 S. Guicheron ; do. 
1603-1696 H. Yalesius; Church do. 
1607-1692 A. Yalesius ; History. 
1595-1674 .J. Chapelain ; La Pucelle. 
1606-1684 P. Comeille ; Drama. 
1613-1703 St. Evremond ; Literature. 
1603-1680 RochefoucauH ; Reflections. 
1620-1673 Moliere; Drama. 
1621-1695 La Fontaine; Fables. 
1624-1701 Segrais; Idyls. 
1625-1709 T. Comeille ; Drama. 
162e-ie94 M. de Sevigne ; Letters. 



1639-1699 J. Raelne ; Drama. 
16*23-1662 B. Pascal ; Divinity. 
1625-1695 D'Herbelot; Oriental. 
1625-1712 Cassini; Astronomy. 
1643-1680 L. Moreri ; Hist. Dictionary. 
1637-1698 Tillemont; Church History. 
1630-1721 Huet; Philosophy. 
1632-1704 Bourdaloue; Sermons. 
1636-1696 La Bruyere ; Characters; 
1633-1715 Malebrancbe; Phitosophy; 
1636-1711 Boileau ; SaUres. 
1647-1709 Reenard; Comedies. 
1646-1715 Galland; Trans. Arabian Nigfatr. 
1651-1715 Fenelon; Theology. 
1638-1694 Deshoulieres ; Elegies. 
1647-1706 P. Bayle ; Dictionary. 
1646-1729 Hardouin ; Criticism. 
1751-1722 And. Dacier ; Philol. 
1651-1720 Anne Dacier; do. 
1656-1708 Tournefort; Botany. 
1657-1756 Fontenelle : Moral Philosophy. 
1666-1741 Montfaucon: Antiqui. 
1663-1742 Massillon: Sermons. 
1647-1724 J. MarsoUier : Various. 
1663-1723 Fleuiry : Church History. 
1649-1728 G.Daniel: Hist. France. 
1663-1730 Valincourt: Biography. 
1666-1735 Vertot: History. 
1661-1725 PaulRapin: Hist. England; 
1662-1704 Bossuet : Sermons, History. 
1661-1741 C. RolUn : Ancient dow 
1669-1752 Folard : Stratology. 
1677-1730 Saurin: Sermons. 
1671-1741 J. B. Rousseau: Odes, &c 
1674-1762 Crebillon : Tragedies. 
1677-1747 Le Sage : Gil Bias. 
1680-1754 Destouches : Comedies. 
168a-1743 J. B. Grecourt : Odes. 
1688-1763 Marivaux: Novels. 
1695-1778 Voltaire : Novels, Poet., Hist. 
1685-1770 C. L F. Henault: History. 
1698-1766 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws. 
1683-1757 Reaumur : Natural History. 
1686-1783 Houbigaat: Crit., Philology. 
n48d. Girard: Synonymes. 
1716-1766 C. Villaret: H&t. of France. 
1723-1808 L. P. Anquetil : History. 
nUd. M. Bouquet : do. 

1758d. A. Goguet: Law. 
1726-1802 Larcher : Trans. Herodotus. 
i765<2. Crevier: Ancient History. 
1771d. Guyot: Church do. 
1712-1778 J. J. Rousseau : Drama. 
1713-1784 Diderot : Encyclopedia, Novels. 
1716-1794 Bemis: Poems. 
1762(2. Favart : Comic Operas. 
1763d. Louis Racine : Poems. 
1716-1796 J. J. Barthelemy : Anacharsis. 
1719-1799 Marmontel: Tales. 
1777d. Gresset: Elegies. 
1780d. Dorat: Novels. 
1707-1788 Buffon: Natural History. 
1709-1777 De Brosses : Phil., do. 
1715-1771 Helvetius : De TEsprit. 
1716-1799 D'Aubenton : Nat. History. 
mod. N. Vattel : Law of Nations. 
1788d. D'Alembert: Encyclopedia. 
La Grange: Mathematics. 
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173^1798 BaUly: History, Astronomy. 
1725-1799 MoDtucla: Mathematics. 
1780-1800 J. de Guignes : History. 
1702-1782 D»Anvilie ; Geography. 
1710-1796 G. Rayual: Hist £Dg. 

West Indies. 
1726-1785 C. F. X. Millot: History. 
1743-1794 Lavoisier: Chemistry. 

Turgot: Political Economy. 

Mirabeau : Politics. 
1809<2. Fourcroi: Chemistry. 
1807(1. J. Lalande: Astronomy. 
1756-1794 Florian : Tales. 
1799d. Beaumarch^: Comedies. 



and 



1765-1820 Volney : Travels. 
1822(2. Hauy : Crystalography. 
1S27£2. La Place : Mathematics. 

Guyton Morveau : Chemistry. 
1832d. Cuvier : Natural History. 

B. St. Pierre : Novelist. 
1772-1807 Madame de Genlis : Novelist 
1772-1807 Madame Cottin : Tales. 
1813d. Delille: 'L'Hom. des Champs.' 
1768-1817 Mad. de Stael: Various. 
1825d. Denon: Travels. 

Dumont: Legislation. 

P. L. Courier : Politics. 



We have compiled the preceding Chronology from the Companion to the British Almanac, for 
1832. We have made a new arrangement, and considerable additions. We shall prepare a list 
of American Authors hereafter. The British Almanac mentions only Dr. Franklin. 



PRESENT CONDITION OF UNITARIANISM. 

The American Unitarian Association, since its establishment in 1825, 
have published 72 Tracts. In the year ending May, 1832, 13 new Tracts 
were printed, amounting to 47,000 copies. Within the same period, 34 
Tracts were reprinted, amounting to 80,000 copies, making a total of 
127,000 copies printed within twelve months, and more than 3,000,000 of 
pages. The whole number of copies printed, during the year previous, 
was 72,500, thus showing an increase during the past year, of 54,500. 
Without including the supply of Auxiliaries, Tracts were sold in the year 
1831—2, to the amount of $808 41. One of the Auxiliaries, the Unita- 
rian Book and Pamphlet Society, formed in Boston, in 1827, for the gratui- 
tous distribution of Unitarian publications of an approved character, distrib- 
uted, during the last year, 4,000 pamphlets, worth $ 1 15 85. Whole num- 
ber distributed since its formation, 25,000, at a cost of between 8 and 900 
dollars. The number of its members is now 150, principally young men. 
Dr. Tuckerman, the Unitarian minister at large, in the city of Boston, 
states, that during the last half year, his visits have been 1,321, divided 
among 415 families. His semi-annual reports have attracted considerable 
attention to the general subject of pauperism, and impressed a deep sense 
of the wants of the poor, and of the duties of the more favored classes in 
relation to them, as well as to exposed and indigent children and youth. 
The 8 reports of Dr. Tuckerman have been reprinted and circulated gratu- 
itously in New York city. The ladies, connected with several churches in 
Boston, support Dr. Tuckerman. From this source, $782 were received 
last year. The whole amount of receipts was $4,060 44. The following 
were the expenditures. Donation to the Unitarian Society in Farmington, 
Me., $25 ; to the Society at Brooklyn, Conn., $50 ; to Rev. Seth E. Win- 
slow, for preaching in Vermont, $50 ; to the same for his services in 
Maine, $100; to Rev. William L. Stearns, for preaching in Penobscot 
County, Me., $20 ; Mr. Francis Cunningham, for preaching in Hartford, 
Conn., $20 ; Rev. Addison Brown, for preaching in Troy, N. Y. $50 ; 
Rev. Isaac B. Pierce, for preaching in Trenton, N. J., $22 ; Rev. Andrew 
Bigelow, for his services as agent of the Association, $80 ;- for printing and 
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binding tracts and for paper, 13,036 65 ; incidental expenses, 944 06 ; 
salary of Gray & Bowen as gfeneral agents, $300i ; Rev. Dr. Tuckerman's 
salary, as minister at large in Boston, $600 ; additional grant, $200. A 
publication, called the Unitarian Monitor, is published once a fortnight in 
Dover, N. H. Rev. Mr. May, of Brooklyn, Conn., has lately established 
the Christian Monitor. Rev. Messrs. Parkman and Walker have made a 
tour to the Western States, for the purpose of ordaining a minister at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and dedicating a meeting-house in Louisville, Ky. In Penn- 
sylvania, a church has been for some time established in Philadelphia ; 
stated preaching has been enjoyed at Meadville, Northumberland, and 
Pittsburg. The Unitarian Essayist is issued periodically at Meadville. la 
New York, new societies have been formed at Buffalo, Troy, and Fishkill. 
The Society at Ogdensburg is represented as in a prosperous condition. 
Rev. Andrew Bigelow, of Medford, visited 54 towns as agent of the Asso- 
ciation last year, and formed 58 auxiliaries. It is in contemplation to ap- 
point a permanent agent. 

A city missionary. Rev. Mr. Philp, is about to be employed in London, 
and another in Manchester. Several societies have been recently gathered 
in Scotland, and a Scottish Unitarian association formed. An association 
of a similar character has been established in Paris. A correspondence 
has been commenced between the Unitarians of Transylvania, and the 
American Unitarian Association. In Madras, Rev. William Roberts has 
collected a small society. One of his converts has collected another in 
another place. One of the sons of Mr. Roberts is preparing to become a 
missionary, under the care of the Rev. J. R. Beard, of Manchester ; another 
son is in course of preparation elsewhere, aided by funds from America. 



INFLUENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY UPON THE 
DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

It is an unquestionable fact, that for fifty years past the people of this 
country have been dividing into two great classes— the enlightened and the 
more unenlightened. In some of our communities there may be an equality 
as perfect as can be expected in any body of men, but is it not true, in 
almost all our towns, that there is a portion of inhabitants, separated^ in a 
considerable degree, from certain other portions, proverbially degraded — 
the district in which they live, designated by some opprobrious epithet, 
where the dregs of society flow as to their natural reservoir? By a compu- 
lation, accurate as such computations can be, it is ascertained that there 
are more than 30,000 decidedly intemperate men in New England— intem- 
perate, in many cases, because degraded by ignorance. Connected with 
these men are at least 150,000 children or youthful dependents, coming 
forward, to be instructed in the most susceptible period of life by fathers, 
whose minds are in ruins — to be awed by the authority of sots — to be guided 
up the shores of being by organized, mindless, pieces of clay. 

Another quality of this ignorance is, that there is just knowledge enough 
diffused to fasten it firmly. If you will send the lights of learning to a 
population like that at the Sandwich islands, and help them to open their 
eyes, they will gladly admit the illumination, and, as they are coming up 
to the level 5f thinking men, will hail you as their deliverer. But show to 
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a portion of the population of this country their obligations to become more 
intelligent, and they will have just ingenuity enough to elude the force of 
your argument. Urge upon them the adoption of some well tested experi- 
ineDt in education, and they will have just memory enough to quote all the 
foolisk innovations which have come to their knowledge. This ignorance 
is DOt concentrated in one county or State. It is every where. It is seen 
in its more harmless forms in our distant settlements. It gathers its 
strength and shows its malignancy in our large towns. The number of 
paupers — a class of people always characterized by ignorance, has increased 
ia Massachusetts, for twenty-five years past, in a ratio three times faster 
than the population, and in New Hampshire four times faster. The mel- 
ancholy fact is also proclaimed in the servile countenance, and neglected 
minds of a large number of household servants ; in the wretched hovels, and 
tattered garments, and neglected children of more than 300,000 Africans^ 
who live, or rather who are in the United States. The fact is also estab- 
lished by the appalling destitution of the Holy Scriptures,, which exists in 
some portions of the country. In nine towns, in one of the most favored 
counties in Massachusetts, it was ascertained, not long since, that there 
were 170 families, who did not possess the Bible. In one county in New 
Hampshire, containing 25 towns, there were no less than 1 ,200 families 
destitute. 

This ignorance is not by any means an utter midnight of the souL 
Our largest cities exhibit nothing like those putrid and bottomless marshes, 
which in Paris swallow up a whole generation at once ; but the same form 
of mischief is at work — the same seeds are here, which in London, and 
Paris, and Italy, have sprung up and ripened into rank maturity. The 
miseries of this ignorance I will not describe. I will only mention a single 
consideration. Every one of these individuals is in a state of probation 
for eternity ; standing on the earth, but invited to the skies; under the em- 
pire of sense and of sin, but commanded to break away from it, and live in 
the joy and fellowship of other worlds. But how can they adequately ap- 
preciate, without more mental activity, the momentous interests which they 
have at stake? 

Towards the correction and entire removal of this ignorance, an educated 
MINISTRY can be made to act a distinguished part. The American Educa- 
tion Society has already assisted in the education of 1,500 young men ; a 
large part of whom originated in the middle and lower class of society, and 
not a small number from the most depressed families. Now, what is the in- 
fluence which these young men exert? The light of knowledge no sooner 
breaks in upon their own souls, than they are anxious to impart it to their 
friends. The ample page of learning is no sooner unfolded to their own 
gaze, than they wish to spread it out before the eyes of their parents, and 
brothers, and sisters. The progress of an indigent young man, you can 
trace in the improving condition of his father's family ; and very frequently 
of the contiguous families — in furnishing them with profitable topics of con- 
TersatioD, with instructive books, in communicating information in regard 
to distant places, in refining their taste, and sometimes in inculcating suc- 
cessfully upon them that knowledge of God, which is eternal life. 

The influence, which can be exerted upon the remaining ignorairce in 
the United States, by increasing the number of ministers, is incalculable. 
A great portion of this ignorance is out of the range of ministerial influ- 
ence, it is where the gospel has not been preached. In New England, one 
hundred and fif^y years ago, those towns which were blessed with the most 
faithful and godly ministry, were the very towns in which most attention 
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was paid to education ; in which the strongest interest was felt in Harvard 
College. Where now is the greatest interest felt in this subject ? I do not 
mean in the rearing up of a few giants in literary acquisition, but in the 
wide and free disseniination of knowledge. Precisely in those places where 
the gospel is preached with the most plainness and power ; where the peo- 
ple are attached to their minister ; where they set the highest value upoo 
the regular ministrations of the Christian religion. Station then a minister 
in the precincts of our cities, in the larger out-districts of our country 
parishes, and wherever a congregation can be collected in our distant set- 
tlements, and our whole country will be, what our revered fathers intended 
that it should be, and what it ought to be, enlightened and Christian 
throughout. 



THE PERIODICAL PRESS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

It is not to be denied that several of our periodical publications are 
accomplishing great good. There are articles, occasionally, which are 
fundamental on the subjects to which they relate, written in conformity 
with the great principles of morality, and science, and taste. 

Nevertheless we need, in this country, a work of uniform, not of occa- 
sional power ; one that will control the public mind ; one that will not only 
•employ our best writers, but make our best writers far better than they are 
now, — a work that shall maintain a wider sway, than the Edinburgh 
Review did, in its best days, with its 12,000 subscribers. 

Such a Review should have nothing to do with the differences among 
■the various Christian denominations. It should stand on the ground that 
is common to them all. It should hearken to no rivalries. It should not 
turn aside to arbitrate, or discuss any differences. It should leave all this 
petty warfare to the subaltern troops. We need a work for Christian 
America, and for the Christian world, bounded by no river, narrowed by 
BO territorial limit Its field of labor should be, the soul of man ; its mate- 
rials, the records of the whole human race. Its victories should not be 
counted by the accessions to a denomination, but by the substantial happi- 
ness which it would confer on human kind, and in the honors, which it 
would gather around the common Redeemer of our race. 

Such a work, again, would be independent of every thing but the truth. 
It is a well-known fact, that our best Reviews are, in a considerable mea- 
sure, under the control of the friends of the editor, or of the principal 
authors and booksellers, in a community. An individual writes a book, 
which he wishes to have praised, or which he wishes to sell, and he ac- 
cordingly engages a particular friend to write a review, furnishing, perhaps, 
the materials, and engaging to perform a similar office in return. Hence 
it is very evident, that the community cannot, in this way, judge of the 
value of any work. This degrading vassalage should be utterly shaken 
off*. It is a bondage to which no reasonable community ought to submit. 
Bring a book, whatever it is, and whoever wrote it, and lay it along side of 
the eternal principles of truth. Weigh it in the balance of the general 
sense of the literary community. Weigh it in the balance of God's recti- 
tude. If it is a harmless thing, let it float. 

'' Ad locum umbraraDi; soinni, noctisque soporae.^' 
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If it has perniciods tendency, eid it, and expose it, irrespective of any 
human tribunal. If it contains good sense, let it be known, and let the 
community have the full benefits of it. There is a vast amount of indis- 
criminate eulogy in regard to works, which are in the main, excellent. 
But no man's name ought to shield him from a candid and full examination. 
The greater his reputation, the more important that the grounds of it should 
be ascertained. 

The utility of such a work, as I propose, would be great and unques- 
tionable. There are certain principles in politics, and literature, and 
religion, to the discussion of which the pages of such a publication would 
be eminently appropriate. There is a law of nature and nations, with a 
thousand important modifications and provisions, which would furnish a 
fine field for investigation. It would be an expounder of public right — the 
fearless assertor and vindicator of the public faith, and the public morality. 
Of the want of such a work the history of our country within a few years, 
has borne most abundant and melancholy evidence. The guilt of those 
measures to which I allude, rests, in part at least, upon our religious and 
well-disposed communities. How feebly have we petitioned : how coldly 
have talked : how rarely have we prayed. Why have not the public 
presses spoken in a voice of thunder ? 

Now, such a work, possessing great intellectual power, and written with 
purity of taste, and circulated among a large number of subscribers, would 
have a weight of authority, and an extent of influence, which would illu- 
minate the conscience, and arouse the mind of this whole country. It 
would concentrate and embody a great amount of influence and talent 
which is now lost. It would look abroad upon the relations which we 
sustain to other portions of the world, and to the duties resulting therefrom. 
It would suggest the deficiencies which exist in nearly all our mental 
philosophies, — in not looking at man as he is, in building noble structures 
on baseless foundations. It would show to the people of this generation, 
that a belief in the Deity and atonement of Jesus Christ, is not in essen- 
tial connection with a pet verted taste, or with a feeble intellect; and that a 
belief in the existence of a mighty renovating agency in the world of mind, 
is no more a proof of insanity, than a belief in the operations of the same 
power in the world of matter. To make a Christian literature, we must 
seize on the sources of that literature. It does no good for us to complain 
that the current literature is negative, or antichristian, unless we do all in 
our power to create and support a thoroughly Christian literature. The 
discussion of important topics, the communication of valuable thoughts, 
does not influence a large number of minds in this country, if they are 
found to be associated with bad taste or contracted views. The question 
is, Shall a heavenly influence pervade all the fountains of knowledge? 
Shall good taste and vital Christianity be united? Shall our scholars be 
compelled to abide by the decisions of a literature founded on the truth of 
God? 



If we but took the same care of our inward dispositions, from a sense of 
God's presence, as we do of our outward deportment before an earthly 
superior, we should soon be prepared for his most searching operations. 

Thomas Adam. 
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RESOURCES OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 

The following details are copied 
from the annual statement of the 
Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States, just issued from the 
Treasury Department, Washington. 



I. IicPORTS and Exports for the 


year ending Sep- 


teinbor 30th, J831, and also for 


a number of pre- 


vioua years 


. 




Tear: 


Tntport*. 


ExportM. 


1831 


$103,191,124 


$81,310,563 


1830 


70,876,920 


73,849,508 


1839 


74,492,527 


72,358,671 


1828 


88,509,884 


72,264,686 


1827 


79,484,068 


82^4,827 


1826 


84,974,477 


77,595,322 


1835 


96,340,075 


99,535,388 


1824 


80,549,007 


75,986,657 


1823 


77,679,267 


74,699,030 


1822 


83,241,541 


72,160^1 


1821 


62,585,724 


64,974,382 


1807 


Previous to the 


108,843,150 


1806 


yearendinir 30th 
Sept. 1821, the re- 


101,536,963 


1800 


70,971,780^. 


1795 


tarns do not show 


47,989,472 


1790 


the value of im- 


20,205,156 



ports. 

II. SuKKART JStatimxitt of the vahie of the Ex- 
ports of the growth, produce, and manufacture of 
the United States, during the year commencing on 
the 1st of October, 1830, and ending on the 30th 
day of September, 1831. 

The Sea, 
Fisheries — 
Dfied Fish or Cod Fisberieg, 
Pickled fish or river fisherief, herring, 

shad, salmon, mackerel, . . 304,441 
Whale and other fish oil, . . . 554,440 
Spermaceti oil, ..... 53,526 

Whalebone, 133,842 

Spermaceti candles, .... 217,830 



$1,889,472 

TAtf Forest, 

Skins and Furs, 750,938 

Ginseng, 115,928 

Product of Wood- 
Staves, shingles, boards, it hewn timber, 1,467,065 

Other Lumber, 214,105 

Masts and spars, 7,806 

Oak bark, and other dye, . . . 99,116 

All manufactures of wood, . . . 275,219 

Naval Stores, tar, pitch, rosin, & turp., 397,687 

Ashes, pot and pearl, .... 935,613 

$4,263,477 

jSgrieuUure. 

Product of animals — 

Beef, tallow, hides, and horned cattle, . 829,982 

Butter and cheese, 264,'796 

Pork, (pickled,) bacon, lard, live hogs, • 1,501,644 

Horses and mules, 218,015 

Sheep, 14,499 

Vegetable food- 
Wheat, 523,970 

Flour, . 9,938,458 

Indian corn, 396,617 

Indian meal, 595,434 

Rye meal, i 71,881 

S^e, oau, and other small grain, and poise, 132,717 

Biscuit, or ship bread, .... 250,533 

Potatoea, 41,147 



Applea, 31,148 

Rice, 2,016,967 

$16,826,408 

Tobacco, . 4,892^388 

Cotton, 25^,493 

All other agricultural products- 
Indigo, 

Flaxseed, 216;)76 

Hops, 26,664 

Brown Sugar, ..... 10,105 

$353,145 



Manitfketwreg. 

Soap and tallow candles, . . . . 
Leather, boots and shoes, . . . . 

Household furniture, 

Coaches and other carriages, . 

Hats> 

Saddlery, 

Wax, 

Spirits from grain, beer, ale, and porter, . 
SnufiTandtolwcco, 



Linseed oil, and spirits of turpentine, 
Corda^, . . . i . . 
Iron, pig, bar, and nails, . 

Castings, 

all manufactures of, 
Spirits from molasses. 

Sugar refined, 

Chocolate, 

Gunpowder, 

Copper and brass 

Medicinal drugs, .... 



Cotton piece goods — 
Printed or colored, 
White, .... 
Nankeens, 

Twist, yarn, and thread. 
All other manufactures of, 



643,293 

290,937 
229,231 

49,49a 
353,013 

39,440 

114,017 

141,794 

292,475 

7,068 

54,093 
6,109 

62,376 

21,^ 
149,438 

34,569 

ai5,794 

1,965 

102,039 

55,755 
104,760 

$2,969,435 

96,931 
947,932 
2,.>97 
17,«21 
61,832 



Flax and hemp — 

Cloth and thread, 

Bags, and all manufactures of. 

Wearing apparel, 

Combs and buttons, 

Brushes, 

Billiard tables and apparatus, . 
Umbrellas and parasols, .... 
Leather and morocco skins not sold per 

pound, 

Printinv presses and type, 

Musical instruments, .... 

Books and maps, 

Paper and other stationary, 

Paints and Varnish, < 

Vinegar, 

Earthen and stone ware, ... * 
Fire engines and apparatos, . 
Manufactures of glass, .... 

tin, .... 

pewter and lead, . 

marble and stone, . 

goki and silver, and gold 
leaf, . 
Grold. and silver coin, .... 
Artificial flowers and jewelry, . 

Molasses, 

Trunks, 

Brick and lime, 

Salt, 



$1,126,313 

231 

2,599 

59,749 

120,^17 

3,947 

2343 



58,146 
8,713 
10,906 
35,609 
55,121 



7,178 
7,378 
5/») 
108,736 
3,909 
6,4SS 
3,588 

3,464 

2,058,474 

^tl,439 

948 

5,396 

4,412 

26,843 



$3,783,948 
Articles not enumeratad — 

Manufactured, 394,681 

Other articles, 715^311 
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m. A CbMPAaATiTB Viaw of the Regiitered, En- 
rollsd, and Licensed Tonnage of the United States, 
from 1815 to 1830, inclusive. 



1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1890 
1831 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1899 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1830 



R»gUl»redto»- 

854,994 74 
800,759 63 
809,724 70 
606,088*64 
612,930 44 
610,047 53 
619,096 40 
638,150 41 
639,920 76 
669,972 60 
700,787 08 
rJ7,978 15 
747,170 44 
813,619 37 
650,143 88 
676,475 33 



JEnroUed If Uetnnd 
tonnage. 
Tons and 96ths. 
513,833 04 
571,458 85 
590,186 66 
609,095 51 
647,821 17 
661,118 66 
679,062 30 
696.548 71 
696,544 87 
719,190 37 
733,323 69 
796,212 68 
873,437 34 
928,772 50 
610,654 88 
615,301 10 



Total 
tonnage, 

1,368,137 78 
1,372,218 53 
1,399,911 41 
1,235,184 20 
1,260,751 61 
1,980,]66 24 
1,298,958 70 
1,324,699 17 
1,336,565 68 
1,389,163 02 
1,423,111 77 
1,534,190 83 
1,620,607 78 
1,741,391 87 
1,260,977 81 
1,191,776 43 



IV. ImpoHts and ExpomTt oftheMveralStatee for 
the year ending Sept 30, 1831. 
Importt. ExportM. 

Maine, . T . 941,417 Maine, . . . 
New HamiMhiie, . 146,206 New Uaranhin, . 

" 16«,208 Vei — -'V . 

14,269,056 Ma 
66*2,161 Rh< 
405,066 Coi 
57,077,417 Ne^. -» t. . 

Ne^'. .1. -.■■.,. . 

18,194,088 Pel 



VeiTOont, 
MaMachuaetti, 
Rhode Island, 
Ck>nnecticut, . 
New York, . 
NewJeraey, . 
PennaylTania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, . 
Diat. CoIombU, 
Virginia, 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Oeorgia, . 
Alabama, 
Minlssippi, . 
Louisiana, 
Ohio, . 
Florida, . 
Michigan, . 

Total, 



UafdUiMj 



21,656 De . 

4,828,577 Ma ■ 

193,555 Dii>: 

488;522 Vii. i 

196,356 Not I 

1,238,164 SoM' 

399,940 Gee, 

204,435 AIn' .:..„, 

M5j- • it:, 

9,766,693 l^i„,Lrit.., 

617 Ohio, . 

115,710 Florida, 

27,299 Michigan, 



$103,199,124 ToUl, 



805,57S 
111,223 
925,127 
7,733.768 
867,465 
482,888 
S5,53S,144 
11,430 
6,513,713 
64,614 
4,306,647 
1,220,976 
4,150,476 
841,140 
6,675,201 
8,959,818 
2,413,894 

16,761,969 
14,728 
30,496 



$81,310,688 
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Inquiries concerning the Intellectual 

Powers and the Investigation of Truth. By 
John Abbrcrombib, M. D.,F. R. $., Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, London, and first 
Physician to his Majesty for Scotland. New 
York: J. At J. Harper, 1832. pp. 349. 

After about thirty pages of iotroductory 
remarks oo the geoeral objects of science, 
Dr. Abercrombie proceeds to consider the 
oature and extent of our knowledge of 
miod. A few pages are devoted to an in- 
quiry respecting the origin of our know- 
ledge of facts relating both to matter and 
mind. Und^ the intellectual powers, he 
briefly considers memory, abstraction, im- 
agination, reason or judgment, ^le use of 
reason in the investigation of truth, and the 
use of reason in correcting the impressions 
of the mind in regard to external things. 
About forty pages are then devoted to re- 
marks upon the application of the rules of 
philosophical investigation to medical science. 
The volume is very appropriately closed 
with a view of the qualities and acquire- 
ments which constitute a well regulated 
mind. The book was designed for the 
younger members of the medical profession, 
but it is well worth the perusal of men of 
all professions. Dr. Abercrombie is a 
Christian philosopher. He does not over- 
look the great fact, that man is in a condi- 
tion different from that in which he was 
created, and that Christianity is a remedial 
system. Such views, coming from a phy- 
sician of great celebrity, and stated in a 
candid and judicious manner, must be pro- 
ductive of very beneficial effects. 

Tract on Comets ; and particularly on 

the Comet that is to intersect the earth's path in 
October, 1832, by M. Araoo, attached to the 
Boyal Observatory at Paris. Translated from 
the French, by JoHir Farrab. Boston: Hil- 
liard, Gray & Co. 1832. pp. 89. 

Arago, the author of this tract, took the 
place of Lalande in the National Institute, 
and in 1816, became a member of the third 
VOL. V. 



class of the Academy of sciences. He is 
principally devoted to physics, particularly 
to investigations relating to the theory of 
light and galvanism. In 1805, he was Sec- 
retary to the Board of Longitude, and in 
conjunction with Biot and others, measured 
the arc of the meridian, between Barcelona, 
in Spain, and the island, Formentera. He 
was born at Estagel, in Perpignan, in 1786. 
The tract, of which we have given the 
title, is devoted, in the first place, to the state- 
ment of all the exact and indisputable results 
which science has made known upon the 
subject of comets, and, in the second place, 
to a detailed examination of certain hypo- 
theses respecting comets. The periodical 
return of but three comets has been satisfac- 
torily determined. 1. The comet of 1759, 
whose elements were calculated by Halley, 
re-appeared on the 12th of March, 1759, 
and will again be visible on the 16th of No- 
vember, 1835. 2. The comet which was dis- 
covered at Marseilles, in France, in 1818, by 
M. Pons, and whose course round the sun 
was computed by M. Encke, of Berlin, to 
occupy 1,200 days, appeared in 1822, 1825, 
1829, and in May, 1832. 3. The comet of 
six years and a quarter, discovered at Jo- 
hannisberg, on the 27th of February, 1826, 
and ten days afterward at Marseilles, by 
M. Gambert. This comet was found ac- 
cording to the table of the elements of 
comets, to have been observed in 1805, and 
in 1772, and it appeared on the 29th of Oct. 
last, 1832, before midnight. During its ap- 
pearance in 1832, it will be always more 
than twenty-eight millions of miles from 
the earth. " Ii; instead of passing the plane 
of the ecliptic on the night of the 29th of 
October, it reached that point on the morn- 
ing of the 30th of November, it would cer- 
tainly mingle its atmosphere with ours, and 
perhaps it would strike us.'* Our readers 
will find in this tract of M. Araeo, a va- 
riety of interesting facts and calcuuttioos. 

20 
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NOTICES OP NEW PUBLICATIONS; 



View of the Valley of the Mississippi ; 

or, the Emigrant'^ and Traveller's Guide to the 
West. Containinff a general description of that 
entire country, and also notices of the soil, pro- 
. ductions, rivers, and otherchannels of intercourse 
and trade; and likewise of the cities and towns, 
progress of education, &c. of each State and Ter- 
ritory. Phila. : U. S. Tanner, 1832. pp. 341. 

This book is divided into twenty-eight 
chapters. The first chapter contains a 
general description of the United States; 
the following nine chapters embrace a view 
of the physical resources, geography, cli- 
mate, history, population, &c. of the Valley 
of the Mississippi ; the fourteen subsequent 
chapters, describe the individual States and 
Territories of the Vallfty ; the last four, de- 
tail the condition of the literary institutions, 
religious denominations, and modes of trav- 
elling. The value of the book is much en- 
hanced by a map of tlie United States, 
eight smaller maps of different portions of 
the country, and views of the environs of 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Louisville, Lexing- 
ton, Nashville, and other places. Indeed, 
we suppose Mr. Tanner could not be con- 
cerned with a book, without putting in 
some good maps. We understand that the 
Rev. Robert Baird, who has been, for some 
time, the indefatigable agent of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, and who has 
travelled repeatedly over large portions of 
the country, which he describes, is the 
author of the work. We need not say that 
it is a faithful and comprehensive exposition 
of the condition of the western country. 
The chapter upon the climate, diseases, &c. 
was furnished by Dr. Daniel Drake of Cin- 
cinnati. Some valuable hints to emigrants, 
are given, by Judge Hall, editor of the 
Western Magazine. 

An American Biographical and His- 
torical Dictionary, containing an account of the 
lives, characters, and writings, of the most emi- 
nent persons in -North America, from its first 
settlement, and a summary of the history of the 
several colonies, and of the United States. By 
William Allen, D. D. President of Bowdoin 
College, &c. Second edition. Boston: William 
Hyde & Ca 1832. pp. 808. 

The biographical articles in this book, 
exceed 1,800; presenting an account of 
more than 1,000 individuals not mentioned 
in Lord's edition of Lempriere, and of about 
1,600, not found in the first ten volumes of 
the Encyclopedia Americana. We have 
had occasion to use the dictionaries of Eliot, 
Lempriere, Davenport, and others, and 
have frequently been disappointed in regard 
to the object of our search. The Encyclo- 
pedia Americana, is much more full in re- 
gard to political and literary character, than 
religious. Many individuals, who have 
distinguished themselves in the service of 
Christ and their fellow men, are either 
slightly noticed, or wholly passed over. 
We have given President Allen's volume a i 
somewhat thorough examination, and we 
are highly gratifi^ with the jadgmenr ac- | 
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curacy and spirit, which are manifested. It 

is beyond all question, the best book of the 
kind before the American public. We 
hope that a speedy sale of the edition, will 
render it necessary for President Allen to 
enlarge and enrich his truly valuabler 
work.* 

Thoughts in Affliction; by the Rev. 

A. S. Thelwall, A. M. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. First American edition revised and en- 
larged. To which is added Bereaved Parent* 
Consoled, by John Thornton. Also, Sacred 
Poetry, carefully selected by a clergyman. New 
York : D. Appleton, Clinton Hall, 1833. pp. 390. 

Those, who are passing through the waves 
of affliction, will find this little volume very 
well adapted to console and instruct them. 
The sentiments are scriptural and are im- 
pressively stated. It can be read in de- 
tached portions, to suit the circumstances 
of mourners. 

Remarks on the Unitarian Belief; with 

a letter to a Unitarian friend on the Lord*s Sap- 
per. By Nehemiah Adams, Pastor of the first 
Church of Christ in Cambridge. Boston: Peirce 
fc Parker, 1832. pp. 175. 

In this volume of Mr. Adams, the evi* 
dences of human depravity, the necessity of 
regeneration, the character of Christ as a 
mediator, the proofs of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the deity and personality of the 
Holy Spirit, and the nature and importance 
of the Lord's Supper, are exhibited in a sat- 
isfactory manner, and with a very good 
spirit. The first part of the^book, was 
originally a review of the treatise of the 
Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. on the formation of 
the Christian character. While the style 
and general air of seriousness of Mr. Ware's 
book are commended, it is shown to be es- 
sentially defective in its main object, as a 
guide to those who are seeking to lead a 
religious life. 

The Refuge ; containing the righteous 

man's habitation, in the time of plague and pes- 
tilence. Being a brief exposition of the 9ist 
Psalm ; by William Bridge, fellow of Cambridge 



, by ' 
College, England. Alsd^ an exposition of tEe 
Qlst Psalm, by Bishop Borne, and some account 
of the creat plague of the 14th century. New 
York: Daniel Appleton, 1832. pp. 1520. 

This is one of the numerous publications 
which the prevalence of the cholera in this 
country has called forth. It has the quaint- 
ness and good sense of the old writers, and an 
earnestness of pious feeling, such as the 
judgments of God arc wont to produce in 
the hearts of his servants. 



* We observe that no notice is talcen of two ex- 
cellent men who lived in Springfield, Ms. Hon. 
Geoige Bliss, and Hon. John Hooker. There are 
also a few typographical errors. President Moore 
is said to have died, June 35, 1823. In addition to 
the sermons, mentioned as having been published by 
President Moore, should be added an ordination aer- 
mon published in 1823, entitled, " Ministen, stew- 
ards of the mysteries of the goipeL 
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SEL.ECT L.ITERARY INTEr.L.IGEJVCE, 



©freat 3Srltarn» 

The Oriental Translation Fund Society held 
its anniversary in London, on the 2dd of June. 
Sir Gore Ouseley, chairman. The Duke of 
Wellington and other distinguished persons ^vere 
present. The following works were announced 
as having been published by the Society within 
Ihe year : 1. " Sha-Nameh/' of Firdausi, an 
epic poem describing the history of Persia from 
ancient times, founded on documents discovered 
in the Pahlavi language, translated by James 
Atkinson, Esq. 2. The first volume of the Siyar- 
al-Mutakherin,'' a history of the latter period of 
the Mogul power in India, newly translated by 
Col. firiggs. 3. and 4. Geographical works of 
''Sadik Isfahan!,'' containing the latitude and 
longitude of a great number of places, and the 
pronunciation of many ancient towns. 5. " Crit- 
ical Essay,'' on several oriental works, translated 
and edited by Sir William Ouseley. 6. HoCi 
Lam Ki, a Chinese drama translated by M. 
Stanislas Julien, of Paris. 7. '' San Korftson 
ran to sets," a Japanese work describing Corea, 
Lieu-Cbieu, and Jesso, translated by Klaproth. 
8. The first volume of the Annals of j^arina, 
translated by Charles Frazer, a chronicle of the 
Turkish empire from 1591 to 1659. 9. Memoirs 
•f the emperor Humeiyan,' translated by Major 
Stewart. 10. Raghu Vansa, a Sanscrit poem, 
lo four years, the Oriental Translation Fund 
have published 30 works. Intelligence was 
communicated to the meeting, of the formation 
of a literary Society J)y the American Mission- 
aries in Ceylon, for mutual assistance in study- 
ing Tamul. They are about undertaking the 
translation of several works from Tamul. A 
vote of thanks to the American Mission, propos- 
ed by Sir Alexander Johnstone, and seconded 
by Sir William Ouseley, was carried unanimous- 
ly. Sir Alexander, who was formerly Chief 
Justice of Ceylon, said that he wished ** to bring 
to the notice of the meeting the great and impor- 
tant exertions of these Missionaries in difiusing 
information among the natives of Ceyk>n and 
the Southern peninsula of India." Mr. A. Vail, 
American Charge d' Affaires, expressed his ac- 
knowledgments for the honor done his nation, 
and the Missionaries at Ceylon, by the motion. 

-Rev. E. B. Pusey, Professor of Hebrew at 

Cambridge, has translated Rabbi Tancbum's 
Arabic commentary on the Old Testament. 



Rev. T. Jarrelt, of Cambridge, has translated a 
history of the Samaritans by Abel Fal'h.— 
The first book of the " Sarhita," or collection 
of hymns of the Rig-Veda, one of the most an- 
cient works in Sanscrit, has been translated by 

Dr. Rosen. An interesting correspondence 

has lately taken place between Sir Charles 
Grant, president of the Board of Control, one of 
Ihe privy counsellors of Great Britain, and the 
East India Company, on the subject of admit- 
ting the natives of India to serve as jurors and 
justices in the British courts in India. They 
have for some time served in this capacity in the 
native courts. The East India Company were 
unwilling to consent to the measure, on the 
grounds that the government in India had not 
been consulted ; that it would present.tbe Euro- 
peans in a humiliating posture in the view of the 
natives ; that the East Indians had not sufficient 
firmness of character to serve as jurors, &c. 
To these allegations. Sir Charles Grant replied, 
that the British character was depending on the 
strength of the government, the power of armies 
and navies, not on the appearance which indi- 
viduals might make ; that the natives had al- 
ready in their office of constables seen Europeans 
in degrading attitudes ; that the proper way to 
give the natives a character for steadiness and 
firmness, was to assign to them offices of trust 
and authority, &c. Sir Charles had determined 
to bring the subject before parliament without 

the consent of the East India Company. The 

subject of rescinding the order of the Governor 
General of India, abolishing widow-burning, 
lately came before the privy council, on appeal 
from some of the natives of India. Dr. Lushing- 
ton,'Mr. Drink«vater, and Mr. McDougall argu- 
ed the case for the East Indians. The attorney 
and solicitor generals. Sir James Scarlett, and 
others, appeared in justification of the measure of 
abolition. The decree of the Governor General 
was affirmed— the King himself being present. 
The grounds of the decision were, that it was 
not prohibited as a religious act, but as a flagrant 
violation of the laws of nature 5 that it was not 
commanded in the religious books of the natives, 
but simply allowed ; that many of the natives 

themselves were opposed to it, d&c. John 

Bigiand, the historian, died at Finningly, near 
Doncaster, on the 22d of February, aged 82. 
For the first fifty years of his life, he was a 
school-master in an obscure situation. Before 
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Us death,' he had published 24 volumes, ehie6y ! 
on historical subjects. Some of his works have ! 
been very useful.— —A rail road is proposed to 
be erected between London and Birmingham ; 
the distance is 112<l miles; the greatest incli- 
nation from a level in a mile, is 16 feet. It 
would be necessary to erect 10 tunnels, the 
longest one mile and a quarter in length, the 
shortest, Z50 yards. The estimated expense is 
£2,500,000 ; of which the cost for land would be 
j^2dO,000. It would lessen the expense of the 
transportation of goods more than one half. The 
rate of travelling would be 20 miles in an hour. 
Farmers, who live at the distance of 40 miles, 
can send butter and cheese to London on the 
same day in which they are made. The average 
number of passengers between London and Bir- 
mingham, by the week, is 1,116.— —Charles 
Butler, the Roman Catholic barrister and histo- 
rian, author of the Reminiscences, of the Book of 
the Roman Catholic Church, &c. lately died in 

England. Four of the London theatres have 

been closed. All the others are attended with 
considerable loss, except two— Adelphi's and 

Astley's. Dr. Adam Clarke, who lately died 

of the malignant cholera, near London, was 
bora at Magherafeh, about SO miles from the 
city of I^ndonderry, Ireland, in the year, 1763. 
He was, in early life, apprenticed to a linen 
manufacturer. He entered on his work as a 
preacher, in 1782. Several circumstances com- 
bined to render him a preacher of the highest 
popularity among the Methodists. He bad re- 
aded, for some time, at Eastcote, in the vicinity 

of London. Mr. Hume, M. P. is preparing 

statements respecting the Church Establishment 
of England, to be submitted, as is supposed, to 
the next parliament. A writer in some late 
numbers of the Christian Observer, is urging the 
importance of Church Reform in several respects. 
Among the evils, which require attention, are 
the non-residence of some of the clergymen ; the 
eagerness with which bishoprics are sought; 
frequent changes in the bench, owing to the 
wealth of some of the bishoprics and the poverty 
of others ;— the existence of deans and chapters, 
who are considered very much as instruments in 
the hands of ministers of state to advance poli- 
tical purposes, as payment for parliamentary 
support, or a provision for the younger children 
of the peerage. At the present time, four dean- 
erics, Worcester, Durham, Canterbury, and 
Wells, being connected with bishoprics, are held 

out to the church as so many sinecures. The 

Hebrew and Chaldee lexicon of the late Prof. 
Simonis, translated by the Rev. C Seager, has 

been published. ^The London Hibernian So- 

piety, since its forqaatioji; has imparted a Bible 
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education to about 460,000 of the poor of Ire- 
land, and has circulated 273,000 copies of the 
Bible and Testament. The number of Roman 
Catholics in the schools of the Society, amoont 
to 36,000. The whole number of schools con- 
nected with the Sunday School Society, is 2,611, 
the whole number of scholars, 302,153, ofgraUi- 

itous teachers, 18,646. Mr. John Robert 

Morrison, son of Dr. Morrison, has lately trans- 
mitted some valuable presents to the Asiatic 

Society. A quarto Turkish Grammar, by A. 

L. Davieds, has lately been published in Lon- 
don. Elliott Cresson, Esq. the distingnisbed 

agent of the American Cok>nization Society, 
continues to meet with encouraging success in his 
agency in England. Harriet Martineaa, a pop- 
ular writer on Political Economy, received Mr. 
Cresson with great cordiality, promised to write 
an article, respecting the colony, for Tait's Mag- 
azine, and to devote one volume of her series of 
books to Liberia. The venerable bishop of 
Norwich, now 88 years old, rendered him bis 
cordial co-operation. 

ifratue. 

M. Abel R6musat, who lately died in Paris^ 
was born in that city in 1778, and was early 
designed for the medical profession. At the age 
of23, behad mastered the Chinese langfuage. 
At the age of 25, be sustained a thesis oo the 
medicine of the Chinese, and was admiUed to 
the degree of M. D. He had pursued bis re- 
searches to a great extent in the literature of the 
Eastern nations of Asia. His feelings were 
mild, and his disposition amiable. His death 
was hastened by grief for the loss of his mother. 
He has left a widow. — In 1829, there were con- 
nected with the British and Foreign School 
Society, in France, 804 schools. Since that 
period, 300 more had arisen, 170,000 copies 
of the Scriptures have been circulated in France, 

during the past year. M. Saint Martio, a 

distinguished orientalist, has recently died of the 
cholera, in Paris. He bad thoroughly investi- 
gated the languages of Persia, and of the neigh- 
boring countries. He had published two vol- 
umes of ** Memoires sur* PArmenie." He bad 
planned an expedition for investigating Iba 
archeologie of the central regions of Asia.— - 
Dr. Schulz, lately deceased, was, for 10 yean, 
editor of the Asiatic Journal. He published, 
under the patronage of the French government, 

the ancient history of Africa. ^The population 

of France has increased but 700,000 within the 
last seven years. In the five years preceding 
1827, the increase was 1,400,000. In the de- 
partment of the Seine, there has been an aotoal 
diminution lince 1827- The present population 
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oTthe whole of France !• 38,560^34. ^The 

work of M. Guizot, oo the history of Fraoce; is 
to be distributed as a premiam, by the French 
goFemiiient; to such scholars in the public 
schools as shall he entitled to a reward. The 
work is said to be distinguished for curious re- 
learch and comprehensive Tiews. 

A lithographic press has lately been estab- 
lished under very favorable auspices at Shiraz, 
ia Persia. An elegant edition of the Koran is 
the first work to be printed.-— In the mountains 
of fiindscfaar, extending between Mosul and 
Merdin, on the Western banks of the Tigris, 
there are from 6,000 to 8,000 families of the 
Jesidis, living scattered in small villages, and in- 
dependent of the Turks. There are other vil- 
\diges of them in the mountains of Curdistan. 
They are all regarded as arrant robbers, though 
(hey are represented as not being so cruel as the 
Cords, and better disposed towards Christians 
than towards Mohammedans. Two cases of 
Arabic New Testaments have been forwarded 
totbem. 

The East India Company are taking measures 
to open the navigation of the rivers Indus and 
Ganges. Four steamboats of cast iron are build- 
iag in England for this purpose. They are cai- 
toiated to sail seven miles an hour. As the 
onrent of the Ganges is three miles an hour, the 
steamboats will average four miles an hour in 
esceading the streams. The distance from Cal- 
cutta to Furrockabad, on the Indus is 1,200 miles. 
—The Board of Education at Madras, have cir- 
calated an almanac among the native population, 
to the value of j^.^Col. Mackenzie has col- 
lected manuscripts, books, and other matters, 
illosu-ating the history of the Hindoos, in the 
course of thirty-two years, for which be has been 
paid by the East India Company, £10,000.— 
Capt. Harkness has collected manuscripts and 
alphabets in 16 languages,— Sir Wilmot Horton, 
governor of Ceylon, has lately revived a literary 
society, which was first formed by Col. Cole- 
brooke. Hehas also commenced a journal. He 
has established a regulation by which a native 
cannot be imprisoned more than three days be- 
fore be is brought to trial. — Five daily news- 
papers are published in Calcutta. Ten papers 
are published in India in the native languages.— 
The Reformer, a native newspaper, has lately 
published a series of articles in defence of the 
Christian religion.— 100 copies of Paine's Age of 
Reason, were lately sent to India firom the UnUed 
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States, and sold at an exorbitant price.— Some 
Hindoos have petitioned the Bombay goven>> 
ment that no native might receive an appoint- 
wbo was not acquainted with the English lan- 
guage. — Rev. John Wilson^ Scottish missiooary 
at Bombay, has lately bad an interesting discus- 
sion with some learned native Parsees— a sect 
of Mohammedans. One of the native disputants 
dented the authenticity of the Boondihisb, a work 
composed in Pehlvi, from some Zend works, 700 
B. C. A Parsee priest, who had translated the 
work into Gujerattee, replied. This discussion 
is interesting, as showing that the Parsees are 
divided among themselves, touching their funda- 
mental works.— A person convicted of immolat- 
ing a human sacrifice, is about to be executed. — 
At a recent examination of the Hindoo college, 
at Calcutta, ten prizes were given to native 
scholars.— A journey over the Himmalaya Moun- 
tains has lately been published by Capt. Thomaa 
Skinner.— A History of India, to the close of the 
administration of Mr. Hastings, compiled and 
translated into Bengalee, by the editor of the 
Durpun newspaper, Mr. Marshman, has lately 
issued from the Serampore press, in 2 octavo 
volumes, of 400 pages each.— Kaira, a town in 
the Bombay Presidency, has lately been nearly 
destroyed by fire. A fire at Maulmein, beyond 
the Ganges, destroyed 300 huU.— A society for 
promoting the sciences and natural history, has 
been formed in the Mauritius. 

9SLniUti states* 

A book entitled the Autobiography of Self 
Taught Men, and Biographical Sketches of emi- 
nent Men, with an Appendix, by Hon. Daniel 
Davis, late Solicitor General of Massachusetts, 
is prepared for the press, and will soon be puh« 
lished.— An Historical tale of the Twelfth Cen- 
tury, in four cantos, upon the conquest of Ire- 
land by Henry 11., is in the press of Carter Sa 
Hendee, Boston. The author is understood to 
be a member of Congress from Massachusetts.— 
The Illinois Monthly Magazine is hereafter to 
be issued from Cincinnati, Ohio, by Corey & 
Fairbank, under the title of the Western Maga- 
zine. It will continue to be edited by James 
Hall, Esq. The price is to be three dollars per 
annum. The project of a Quarterly Review is 
abandoned. — An Institution, called the Pennsyl- 
vania College, will go into operation at Gettys- 
bui^. Pa., on the 7th of the present month. Il 
will be almost exclusively under the patronage 
of the Lutheran Church.— Peirce &> Parker, 
Boston, have in press, an edition in royal octa- 
vo, of the English version of the Polyglot Bible. 
—The American Annals of Education will be 
published monthly instead of quarteriy, after the 
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dose of the present year. The most important 
articles in the last number, October, are an ad- 
dress on early education, by J. M. Keagy, M. D. 
of Pennsylvania ; an article on school discipline, 
by John Griscom, LL. D. of New York city; 
continuation of the view of the school at Hofwyl 
in Switzerland ; primary education in Spain, by 
Professor Pizarro ; study of our political institu- 
tions, by the Hon. Theodore Frelingbuysen of 
New Jersey ; report on the study of the Bible, 
and a communication on emulation, by Mr. J. L. 
Parkhurst, in reply to one in the previous num- 
ber, by Mr. Emerson, of Wethersfield, Ct. — The 
New York University is now in operation. Lec- 
tures are given in the Clinton Hall. Buildings 
are about to be erected. The sum of 5^)000 
has been devoted to the procuring of an appara- 
tus. The following is the list of instructors. 
James M. Matthews, D. D. Chancellor and Pro- 
fessor of the Literature and Antiquities of the 
Sacred Scriptures. Rev. Charles P. McUvaine, 
D. D. Professor of the Evidences of Revealed 
Religion. Rev. Henry P. Tappau, of Intellec- 
tual and Moral Philosophy and Belles Leltres. 
Henry Vethake, of Mathematics and Astronomy. 
D. B. Douglas, of Natural Philosophy, Archi- 
tecture, and Civil Engineering. John Torrey, 
'M. D. of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Botany. 
S. F. B. Morse, of Sculpture and Painting. 
Edward Robinson, D. D. of Greek and Oriental 
Languages and Literature. Rev. George Bush, 
adjunct of the Hebrew Language and Litera- 
ture. Rev. John Mulligan, of the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature. Rev. William Emen- 
peutsch, of the German Language and Litera- 
ture. Michael Cabrera de Nevares, of the 
German Language and Literature. Lorenzo 
L. Da. Ponte, Italian Language and Literature. 
Charles Parmentier, French Language and Lit- 
erature. Henry Bostwick, instructor in History, 
Geography, and Chronology. Henry Vethake, 
lecturer in History. Samuel H. Cox, D. D. lec- 
^ turer in Moral Philosophy. Francis Lieber, 
lecturer on the History of Commerce, Agricul- 
ture, and the Mechanic Arts. Dr. Torrey on 
Chemistry. Dr. McIIvaine on Sacred Antiqui- 
ties. Mr. Torrey on Physical Astronomy. — 
Rev. I. S. Spencer, of Brooklyn, N. Y. is cho- 
gen President of Hamilton College in place of 
Dr. Davis, resigned.— The late Hon. William 
H. Maynard, of Utica, left a bequest of 
520,000 to found a Professorship of Law in Ham- 
ilton College. — An elementary work on Arithme- 
tic, has been published by Miss Catharine E. 
Beecher, late of Hartford, Ct. — A new work on 
Arithmetic, prepared by Mr. S. R. Hall, is in 
the press of Messrs. Flagg &> Gould, Andover. 
—A Qoaiterly Reriew, consistifig of selections 
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from foreign reviews and magazines, under the 
care of Andrews Norton and Charles Folsom, of 
Cambridge, will be commenced in January, 
1833.— The Messrs. Harpers of New York, have 
commenced a stereotype edition of the works of 
Maria Edgeworth. — Brown 6c Shattuck of 
Cambridge, will soon publish an edition of the 
works of Sir James Mackintosh. — The fifth vol- 
ume of the Library of Religious Knowledge, 
published by Crocker & Brewster, Boston, <x>n- 
taiuing the lives of several eminent missionaries, 
will soon be published.— A new Commentary of 
the Bible, containing selections from Henry, 
Scott, Doddridge, Gill, Lowth, and other com- 
mentators, under the direction of the Rev. Drs. 
Jeiiks and Wisner of Boston, is in the press. — 
Richards &, Tracy, of Windsor, Vt. are about 
to publish a volume of sermons upon infidelity, 
by the late Rev. Dr. Thomson of Edinburgh. — 
Chauncey Goodrich, of Burlington, Vt. has 
lately issued from the press, the lay-sermons of 
Coleridge. — The eleventh volume of the Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia is published. The work will 
probably be completed in thirteen volumes. — A 
very interesting address, principally on the sub- 
ject of African Colonization, by Prof. Silliman 
of Yale College, was published in the August 
number of the African Repository. The remedy 
for the evils of slavery in our country, Professor 
Silliman thinks to be, 1. emancipation, united 
with colonization. 2. improvement of the Afri- 
cans in character, by education, and by provid- 
ing proper employments and means of gainmg 
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Perfect religious toleration is now enjoyed in 
the lai^ island, Madagascar. The political 
commotions have ceased. A printing press is 
actively engaged in the printing of the Scrip- 
tures, together with hymn books, catechisms, 
school books, and tracts, in Malagasse, for which 
there is a great demand. The population of 
the island is estimated at 4,000,000. The num- 
ber of schools, in connection with the Wesleyan 
mission, is about 60, and of scholars, 2,500.— 
The philanthropic Hannah Kilham, died on the 
31st of March, on hei passage from the Liberian 
colony, near the Plantain Islands. She had 
strongly excited public sympathy in England, in 
favor of the African race.— It is contemplated 
by the Colonial government at Liberia, to estab- 
lish two schools for native children, at the new 
locations at Grand Bassa and Cape MounL— 
The expedition, under the direction of the Lan- 
ders, has sailed for the Afirican coast. 
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VIEW OF PUBL.IC AFFAIRS- 

The first session of the 22d Congress closed about the middle of July. It is grati- 
fying to the true patriot, to observe the solemn recognition of a divine Providence, which 
was repeatedly made in Congress, in the discussion respecting the appointment of a day 
of fasting and prayer, on account of the ravages of the cholera. Though the motion for 
the appointment of such a day failed, partly from its supposed political bearings, and 
partly from the late day of the sesiiion in which it was brought forward, yet many of the 
most respected members of both branches of the legislature, gave to the measure their 
warm support. From this and other facts which have occurred, we are, perhaps, war- 
ranted in believing that the outward respect for the institutions of religion, in our public 
men, is not diminishing. A day of prayer in reference to the cholera, has been observ- 
ed by designation of the civil authorities, in their jurisdictions respectively, of the States 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Ohio, and in the cities of New York, Washington, and others. We rejoice to say that ' 
the pestilence is now nearly ceased, except in some portions of the southern country. 
Aboat 4,600 have died of the disease in the city of New York. This severe visitation of 
Heaven has been mingled with mercy. It has revived and strengthened in the minds of 
mafly worldly men, the impression that there is a superintending Providence, which is 
friendly to virtue, and inimical to sin. Considerable impulse has been given to the 
cause of temperance by the fearful ravages, which the cholera has made among the 
victims of vice. Probably three fourths who have fallen, might have escaped, if they 
had been habitually temperate. The connectiow between vice and misery was never 

more impressively exhibited. ^No recent measures have been adopted in this country 

to promote the observance of the Christian Sabbath. Some lamentable instances of the 
violation of this sacred day occurred at Washington, during the last session of Congress. 

Public attention is more and more drawn to the importance of measures tending to 

the ultimate emancipation and education of the African race in our country, and on the 
shores of Africa. A benevolent individual has recently given $2,000 to found a High 
School in connection with the Liberian Colony. The last number of the American 
Quarterly Review contains an article, written with considerable plausibility, adverse to 
the emancipation and colonization of the Africans. It will, doubtless, elicit what is 
eminently to be desired, discussion, Mr. Gaston, a venerable citizen of North Carolina, 
and formerly a distinguished member of Congress, has unequivocally pronounced the 
condemnation of the slave system, and urged upon public attention the importance of 
speedy attention to the subject. Prof. Silliman, of Yale College, whose opinions are 
always entitled to great respect, has published at length, in a late number of the African 

Repository, his views of the condition of our colored population. The elections of the 

officers of the state and general governments, is now an absorbing object of attention. 
Three candidates are before the nation for Ihe Presidency : Hon. William Wirt, formerly 
Attorney General of the United States, nominated by the Antimasons ; Hon. Henry Clay, 
formerly Secretary of State, nominated by the National Republicans ; and the present 
incumbent. Gen. Jackson. In some parts of the country, there has been a union of the 
friends of Mr. Clay and Mr. Wirt. Amidst the heats of party feeling, and whatever may 
be the result of the election, the Christian voter will do well to remember ; — I. That he 
is as much bound to perform fully and conscientiously his political as his other duties. 
2. That in order to secure the blessings of a good government permanently ^ the great 
majority of the people must be brought under the dominion of knowledge and of sound 
religious principles. An intelligent and conscientious representative, sent out from a 
vicious and ignorant population, is an anomaly rarely seen. 3. All private feelings and 
local interests are to be counted as nothing, in comparison with the maintenance of public 
justice, and international rights. The United States are bound to set an unequivocal ex- 
ample on these points before all other nations. Let every voter see that he does his duty 
in regard to these things. 
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QUARTERLY I-IST 

OF 

ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 



BOSEA KITTREDGE, ord. eranr. Cong, Robblntton, 

Maine. J«]v 10. 1833. 
DATID P. SMITH, inau putor, Conf . Nevfield, Me. July 11. 
CEPHAS H. KENT, Imi. pattor, Cong. Preeport, Me. 

July 2S. 
•GEORGE C. BECKWITH, last pastor, Cong. Portland, Me. 

Aiir. 8. 
JONATHAN L. HALE, last, pastor, Cong. Windham, Me. 

Sept. 12. 
WOOSTER PARKER, ord. pastor, Cong. CasUne, Me. Sept. 

SO. 
J. MAGINNIS, ord. pastor. Bap. Portland, Me. Sept. 27. 
NATHAN CHAPMAN, ord. pastor, Bap. Weare, New Hamp- 

shira, Juir 4, 1832. 
RUFUS A. i*UTMAM, tost, pastor, Cong. Chichester, N. H. 

Aug. 29. • 

J. K. CONVERSE, ord. pastor, Cong. Bnrlington, Termout, 

Aug.M832. 
NATHAN BROWN, ord. min. Bap. Rutland, Tt. Aug. 15. 
JAMES BARNABY, Inst, pastor. Bap. Lowell, Massachusetts, 

JnlT 5, 1832. 
CALEB B. TRACY, last, pastor, Cong. North Adams, Mass. 

July II. 
SAMUEL PARKER, inst. pastor, Cong. Middlefleld, Mass. 

July 11. 
APFLETON BELKNAP, ord. pastor, Bap. Bolden, Mass. 

July 13. 
TTHOMAS T. RICHMOND, oid. pastor, Cong. Daztmooth, 

Mass. July 17. 
JOSIAH M. BARTLETT, ord. deaoon, Epis. Salem, Mass. 

July27. . i- "^ 

SAMUEL McBURNEY, ord. deacon, EpIs. Salem, Mass. 

July 27. 
SAMUEL B. BABCOCK, ord. deacon, Epis. Salem, Mass. 

July 27. 
JACOB PEARSON, ord. deacon, Epis. Salem, Mass. July 27. 
ALANSON BRIGHAM, ord. for west. Unit. Boston, Mass. 

July 29 

JOHNSON, ord. for west, Unit. Boston, Mass. July 29. 

CHARLES S. PORTER, ord. pastor, Cong. Gloucester harbor, 

Mau. Aug. 1. 
JOHN DALE, ord. pastor, Meth. Boston, Mass. Aug. 2. 
SAMUEL W. COZZENS, oid. pastor, Cong. Marblehead, 

Mass. Aug. 8. 
JOHN HOLROYD, iMt. pastor, Bap.Danvers, Mass. Aug. 8. 
WILLIAM TYLER, inst. pastor, Cong. South Hadley, Mass. 

Aug. 10. 
FRANSis HORTON, inst. pastor, Cong. West Brookfield, 

Mats. Aug. 15. 
WASHINGTON MUNGER, oid. pastor, Bap. Holland, Mass. 

Sept. 5. f r- . *- 

AMOS A PHELPS, inst. pastor, Cong. Boaton, Mass. Sept. 13. 
BENJAMIN W. PARKER, ord. pastor, Cong. Reading, Mass. 

Sept. 13. . *~- . 6 s* 

WINTHROP MORSE, inst. pastor. Bap. Templeton, Mass. 
Sept. 18. »— . 1- f , 

HUBBARD WINSLOW, inst. pastor, Cong. Boston, Mass. 

Sept. 26. i~- » 6 I 

STEPHEN P. HILL, ord. pastor. Bap. HaTerhUl, Mass. Oct. 2. 
LUTHER CRAWFORD, ord. Bap. Providence, Rhode Island, 

Oct. 3, 1832. 
JOHN S. WHIPPLE, ord. evang. Cong. South Killingly, Con- 
necticut, June 4, 1832. 
EDWIN HALL, in»t. pastor, Cong. Norwalk, Ct. June 14. 
HUGH SMITH, instituteri rector, Epii. Hart(ord, Ct. July 8. 
ROBERT A. HALLaM, ord. deacon, Epu. Hartford, Ct. 

Aug. 2. 
WILLIAM H. WALTER, ord. deacon, Epis. Hartford, Ct. 
WILLIAM P. CURTIS, ord. deacon, Epis. Hartford, Ct. 

Au».2. 
WILLIAM BUSHNELL, ord. pastor, Cong. North Killingly, 

Ct. Aiig. 8. 
CHAUNCf G. LEE, inst. pastor, Cong. East Windsor, Ct. 

Au£. 8. 
HENRY GLEASON inst. pastor, Cong. Durham, Ct. Aug. 22. 
HORACE WOODRUFF, inst. pastor, Cong. Orange, Ct. Aug. 

FREDERICK W. CHAPMAN, ord. pastor, Cong. Stratford, 

Ct. Sept. 5. «- > B I 

WILLIAM P. CURTIS, deacon, ord. priest, Epis. Hartford, 
THOMAS J.* DAVIS, ord. priest, Epis. Salem Bridge, Ct. 
JAMES R. BOYD, inst. pastor, Pres. Watertown, New York, 

Aug. 17, 1832. ' 

SAMUEL DUXBURY, ord , Pies. New York, N. Y. 

Sept. 1. 
ARCmBALD FLEMDfG, inst. pastor, Pres. White Hall, N. 

Y. Sept. 6. ' 

ALFRED E. CAMPBELL, onl. pastor, Pres. Ithaca, K. Y. 

Sept. 8. 
JOHN PEWTRESS, ord. pastor, Bap. Mount Pleasant, N. Y. 

JOHN DteLL, ord. miss. Pies. New York. N. Y. Sept. 19. 
N0RRI8 BUIJi, inst. pastor, Piw. Middlebary, N. Y. Sept. 



THOMAS KtOWN, wd. pMtor. Bap. Lower Merfoa, Pfenn- 

aylvania, I8S2. 
J. C. KEENY, ord. pastor. Bap. Columbia, Soath CuoUbb, 

JOHN FORREST, ord. pastor, Pres. Charleston, S. C. 
HOLLAND W. MIDDLETON, oid. erang. Bap. Tuscaloosa, 

Alabama, June 23, 1892. 
HENRY COWLES, inst. pastor, Cong. Auslinboxg, Ohio, 

Aug.39,l88a. ' *~ * 

WhoU 9wnitr in ih* aioM Iisf, 60. 



Ordinations 
Installations 



STATES. 



SUMMARY. 

. . 37 
. . 22 
. . 1 

— Maine 7 

Total 60 New Hampshira .... 3 

Vermont ...... 9 

OFFICES. Massachusetts .... S3 

Rhode Island 1 

Pastors 43 Connecticut 13 

EvangelisU 3 New York 7 

Priests 3 Pennsylvania 1 

Deacons 7 Sonth Carolina .... 2 

Rectors 1 Alabama 1 

Missionaries S Ohio I 

Notspecified 2 >- 

— Total W 

Total 60 



DENOMINATIONIB. 



DATES. 



Congregational 
Presbyterian . 



. 26 1882. June . . 

... 7" July . . 

Baptist 14 August . . 

Episcopal 10 September. 

Unitarian S October . 

Methodist 1 Notsp< 



Total 



Total 



QUARTERLY LIST 

or 
DBATH8 

of Clgrgymen and Students in TheoUgy^ and 
Missionaries. 



HENRY BIGELOW, set. 65, Cong. MIddletown, Vemont, 

1832. 
AARON LELAND, Baptist, Chester, Vt. 

THOMAS BARRETT, Baptist, Thompson, Connectieiit, Aug. 
7, 1832. • *- » *- » 

GEORGE L. HINTON, Epis. New York, N. Y. 

JOHNCROES.D.D. et. 70, Epis. New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, July 31, I8S2. 

JESSE S. ARMISTEAD, Pras. BacUBgham, Vlmnia,JuBe 

20,1832. ' ' " 

JOHN A. DAVIDSON, ct. 28. Bap. CampbeUeo. Va. Auf. 14 
JABEZ MUNSELL, a:t. 60, Norfolk, Va. 

HENRY B. HOWARD, at. 60, Topsail Sound, North Carolina. 

S. R. TOWNSEND, near MilledgeTiUe, Georgia. 

WhoU numWr in ft« above U»t, 10. 



AGES. 

From 20 to 30 1 

90to40 

40t'>50 

60tq60 1 

60 to 70 3 

70 to 80 1 

Notspecified 6 

Total 10 

Sum of all the ages specified 273 
Average age ... 64 1-2 

DENOMINATIONS. 

Congregational .... 1 

Presbyterian ..... 1 

Baptut 3 

Episcopal 2 

Tot specified 8 



Total 10 Total 



STATES. 



Vermont * 

Connecticut f 

New York J 

New Jersey » 

Virginia ? 

North Carolina .... J 

Geoi^ J 

Total W 



1889. June } 

i"Jy ••••;: 2 



1883.] 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 



Quarterly Meeting of Hie Directors. 

The Quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Directors, was held on Wednesday, Oct. 
10th. Appropriations were granted to 
young men in the various institutions nam- 
ed, as follows : 

JParmer A«i» 
Benefic. Benefic. Total. Amo. appro. 

6Theol. Sem. 47 4 51 936 

10 Colleges, 187 16 208 $3,684 

29 Academies, 56 9 65 816 



44 Institutions, 290 29 819 
Priv. Instruction, Oil 



5,436 
12 



290 80 320 $5,448 



Theological Seminarie$, 



Andover, 
Newton, 
Yale, 
Auburn, 

5 Sem. 



4 

40 
1 
5 
I 

51 



DoUm. 
72 

738 
18 
90 
18 



Bowdoin, 

Waterville, 

Dartmouth, 

Middlebury, 

Un. of Vermont, 

Amherst, 

Williams, 

Brown University, 

Yale, 

Illinois, 



Colleges. 

Ben^/ldariea. 

8 



31 
4 

52 

28 
1 

43 
6 



DottB. 
144 

72 
468 
658 

72 
954 
516 

18 
774 
108 



10 Colleges, 203 3,684 

Academies and Schools, 

Doa». 
12 
12 



Farmington, 
Wiscassett, 



Btnafidarie: 
1 
1 



North Bridgton, 
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12 



Hopkinton, ^ 1 

Kimball Union, 1 

Pinkerton, 1 

Gilraanton, 1 

Bennington, 3 

Shoreham, 2 

Randolph, 1 

Hinesburgh, 1 

St. Albans, 1 

Phillips, (Andover,) 16 

Amherst, 3 

Monson, 11 

Lenox, 2 

Fellenberg, 1 

Westfield, 1 

Lynn, 1 
N. Bedford, High Sc. 1 

Manchester, % 1 

Hopkins, 2 

Berkshire Gymn. 1 

Westminster, 1 

Williamstown, 1 

Kingston, 1 

Yale Preparatory, 2 
Ellington H. School, 1 
Illinois Preparatory, 4 

29 Acad, and Schools, 65 
Hartford, Priv. Inst. 1 



12 
12 
12 
12 
48 
24 
12 
12 
12 
204 
36 
132 
24 
24 
12 
12 
12 
12 
24 
12 
12 
12 
12 
24 
12 
48 

816 
12 



A communication from the Rev. Leonard 
Woods, D. D., in which he resigns his 
oflSce as Director, was read. Whereupon, 
it was 

Voted, That his resignation be accepted, 
and that the thanks of this Board be given 
to Dr. Woods, for the faithful and valuable 
services he has rendered it, during the 
fourteen years he has filled the office of Di- 
rector. 

The Rev. Samuel Gile of Milton, wa» 
then unanimously chosen a Director in the 
place of Dr. Woods. 
•21 
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The following communication was read. 

Misa, RoomSf Bostorij Sept. 10, 1832. 
To the Sec. of the Am. Ed. Soc. 
Dear Sir, 

I have just completed my preparatory 
studies for the gospel ministry ; — ^have of- 
fered my services to the A. B. C. F. M., 
and expect to set sail for the Sandwich Isl- 
ands some time in the month of October 
next. 

Having been one of your beneficiaries^ 
and possessing no means for liquidating my 
notes in your possession, I am under the 
necessity of asking the same favor which 
you have granted others, under similar cir- 
cumstances, viz: — that you would cancel 
these notes, or at least, that you would not 
demand their value, while I remain on 
missionary ground. 

Yours truly, 



Voted, That the Secretary be authorized 

and directed to furnish Mr. with a 

certificate, stating that so long as he con- 
tinues in the service of Christ, among the 
heathen, his obligations to the Society shall 
not be considered as binding. 

Rev. James D. Farnsworth, late of Or- 
ford, N. H. was appointed a temporary 
Agent of the Society. From Mr. Farns- 
worth's acquaintance with the benevolent 
enterprizes of the present day, and his ex- 
perience in them, it is hoped his agency 
will be useful and successful. Mr. Farns- 
worth will labor for the present, in the 
State of Massachusetts. 



Report or Rev. William L. Mather, 
Secretary of the JVbrth Western Branch, 

To the Seeretaiy of the American Education Society. 

Most of my time, for the last three 
months, has been spent in the northern 
counties of Vermont. The state of things 
in these counties, so far as ability to aid 
objects of benevolence is concerned, is 
very different from what it is in some of the 
more southern counties. They are most of 
them new. The inhabitants are principally 
farmers, with farms in a state of but very 
partial cultivation, and money, of course, ex- 
ceedinely scarce, particular! v during the sea- 
son of the year in which I visited them. I am 
happy to say, however, that the object of my 
agency was generally received with interest, 
and in some instances, at least, a readiness 
has been shown to do according to the ability 
which God giveth. The Education Society 
is evidently exciting a deeper interest, and 
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it is beginning to be seen by the commuaity 
in its true light. They perceive, in the 
fact that this Society has already put into 
the ministry, a number equal to about one 
sixth of the whole number of Presbyterian 
and Congregational ministers in the United 
States, and yet, that the increase alone of 
the population is hut very partially supplied, 
in this way, conclusive evidence, that if the 
increase of the people merely is ever to be 
supplied, it must be by putting into the 
ministry, those young men who are unable 
to educate themselves; and I see not how 
it is possible for any one who will look orer 
our country, and see its wide spread moral 
desolation, to come to a different conclusion. 
To the mind of the intelligent man who 
loves his country and the cause of Christ, 
who looks at the facts connected with this 
Society, I mean the actual destitution of 
evangelical ministers of the gospel in this 
land, and especially in that portion of it, 
which is soon to give law to this whole na- 
tion, to his mind this only alteroative is 
presented ;— either, prospectively, to aban- 
don this our beloved country, to hopeless 
destitution, I add to hopeless destruction 
also, or to make some greater efibrt to bring 
men into the ministry faster than they 
would otherwise enter. 

Some parts of the region which I have 
visited, furnish the best evidence of the ne- 
cessity of education societies. A large 
number of churches are destitute, and 
ministers cannot be found to supply them. 
It is true, in some portions of Vermont, 
that " the harvest is truly plenteous, but 
the laborers are few," and while Christians 
" pray the Lord of the harvest to send forth 
laborers into his harvest," it is to be hoped, 
and to some extent certainly, I have found 
it to be true, that they remember that 
prayers alone will not furnish laborers for 
this glorious work. I commenced my la- 
bors for the quarter now closing, in Orange 
county ; visited all the towns in the county, 
which it was thought expedient to visit, and 
subsequently, in the same manner, passed 
through Caledonia, Orleans, Washingtim and 
Bennington counties. The total amount of 
subscriptions obtained in these counties, at 
the time, is $601 04. The amount paid, 
will not fall much short of $600. As io 
former reports, I must refer to the Treasu- 
rer's list of donations, for the particular 
sums eiven. 

Besides preaching and collecting funds 
for the immediate service of the Society, 
my time has been somewhat occupied in 
the organization of county auxiliaries. I 
have organized three of Uiese, viz:— Or- 
leans, Caledonia and Essex, (one Society,) 
and Bennington counties. These Societies 
are auxiliary to the North Western Branch. 
I hope and trust. Sir, from the results of 
the present quarter, and from the general 
organization of the State into county socie- 
ties, and the appointment of local agents io 
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nearly a]l the towns, and especially from an 
evidently increasing interest in the cause, 
that Vermont will henceforth raise funds 
sufficient to enable her to educate her own 
beneficiaries. 
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AirifiTxasARY of the North West- 
KRN Branch. 

This Branch held its Annual Meeting at 
Middlebury, on Tuesday, the 11th of Sept. 
The Report of the Directors was read by 
President Bates, the chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, who prepared it. The 
meeting was then addressed by Rev. Messrs. 
Child, of Pittsford, Vermont ; Hay, of New- 
ark, New Jersey ; Fatten, of New York, and 
CogsweU, of Boston. The officers of the 
Society, are Hon. Richard Skinner, Presi- 
dent ; Rev. William L. Mather, Secretary, 
and George W. Root, Esq. Treasurer. 
While Mr. Mather is to take special charge 
of the North Western Branch, he will labor 
a portion of his time in other parts of New 
England. He has labored faithfully, accept- 
ably, and successfully, and will in future be 
considered a more permanent agent An 
extract from Dr. Bates's Report follows. 

While, therefbre, the Executive Commit- 
tee and Directors of this Branch are obliged 
to refer to the annual reports of the Parent 
Society, for an account of facts and plans of 
operation, as well as for a knowledge of the 
state and prospects of the education cause ; 
they embrace the opportunity presented at 
this annual meeting, to urge upon their 
Christian friends and associates, and upon 
the ministers and churches of the State gen- 
erally, the claims of this Society to their at- 
tention, prayers and patronage. 

Having this end in view, we begin with 
the obvious and often repeated remark, 
that, among the benevolent societies of the 
day, this has never yet, in this State espe- 
cially, received a degree of attention and 
patronage, proportionate to its importance 
and its l^earing on the great object of all 
benevolent enterprize. Comparatively few, 
even amon^ professed Christians, have con- 
tributed to Its funds-; and fewer still have 
i>ecome regular members and permanent 
subscribers ; so as to make an annual offer- 
ing, to swell its resources and extend its 
salutary influences. During the twelve 
years, which have elapsed since this Branch 
Sociefy was organized, the monies received 
into the treasury have, in no one year, 
much exceeded $1,300 ; and one year, the 
sum fell below $400.— Very little has yet 
been done for the object, by way of bequest. , 
It is taMwn, indeed, that provision has been 



made in the WUIa of a few benevolent per- 
sons, for this purpose ; and two or three 
legacies, named in a previous report, have 
been in part or wholly paid. But much 
more, we think, would be given in this 
way, if the object of the Society could be so 
presented and kept before the public mind, 
as to exhibit to all, its genuine character, 
and show them its real importance ; — as to 
attract and fix the attention, even on their 
dying beds, of those who have property to 
leave behind ; and who wish so to dispose 
of it, that, when they are gone, it may do 
good, and promote the cause of their Re- 
deemer, rather than become the means of 
advancing the cause of error and wicked- 
ness in the world — who desire to cast, of 
their abundance, into the treasury of the 
Lord, rather than bequeath all their sub- 
stance to the servants of Satan and the de- 
voted subjects of his kingdom. Nor, if this 
were the case — if sufficient efibrts were 
made to give prominence to the object, do 
we believe, that it would long be said with 
truth, as it may now be said, that from some 
towns in the State, the Society has yet re- 
ceived nothing — that what little has been 
done for the cause, has been done princi- 
pally by three or four counties ; and by a 
few towns in those counties ; and by a very 
small number of individuals in those towns. 
We ask, then, why is it so ?--We ask again, 
shall it be so any longer ? 

Why is it so? Surely it will not be 
pretended, that the object is inferior to 
others, in point of urgency. It has long 
been known, that there is, in our country, a 
great deficiency of well educated ministers, 
to supply destitute churches and meet the 
demands of our missionary societies. It is 
known, too, that this deficiency has been 
continually, and till within a short period, 
rapidly increasing. And even now, not- 
withstanding all the eflbrts which have 
been made within a few years past, to 
bring forward laborers into the vineyard of 
the Lord, the field of their labor is extending 
more rapidly, than the number of laborers is 
increasing. The demand for their services 
is greater, and the call for their " help *• 
louder and more importunate than ever. 
Why is it so weak 7 Why is it, that more 
is not done — that greater eflbrts are not 
made»ihat all the friends of the Redeemer 
do not give their countenance and support 
to the education cause ? We answer again ; 
it will not be said, that the systems of opera- 
tions, adopted, is inefficient ; or, that the 
tendency of the efforts already made is 
questionable. Even this Branch Society, 
while its operations were carried on inde- 
pendently, limited as they were by the 
limited means it possessed, still afforded as- 
sistance to more than fifty young men; 
many of whom are now in the ministry ; 
and most of whom could not have obtained 
an adequate education for the work, with- 
out this assistance. The American Educa^ 
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tioo Society, to which this Branch has now 
hecome directly auxiliary, as appears from 
the last annual report, has, during the short 
term of its existence, furnished aid to 1,426 
young men; of whom 26 have become 
roreign Missionaries, and 460 are ordained 
Minbters or Licentiates, preaching as can- 
j^idates for settlement, or acting as Domestic 
Missionaries; while a large proportion of 
those now under the patronage of the So- 
ciety, are far advanced in their preparatory 
course of study, and will soon be in the 
field gathering in ** the harvest." Now it 
will be seen, at once, that this number of 
laborers constitutes no small proportion of 
the thoroughly educated ministers in our 
country, who have been brought upon the 
stage, during the same short period of six- 
teen years. Besides, it may be safely af- 
firmed, that the indirect iniluence of Educa- 
tion Societies, in increasing the number and 
raising the qualifications of candidates for 
the ministry, is not much less than their 
4iirect effects, in securing the same object. 
Before these societies came into existence, 
tlie deficiency of ministers was very imper- 
fectly known ; and many whose hearts 
were inclining to the work of the ministry, 
knew not, that there was a call— especially 
an urgent call for ministerial labor. But 
now, through their annual reports, and pub- 
lic journals containing the ecclesiastical 
statistics of the country, and concentrating 
the previously scattered information on the 
subject, the deficiepcy of able ministers, 
with the increasing demand for their ser- 
vices, has been brought within the observa- 
tion of all, who wish to know the state and 
prospects of the church, and learn their own 
3uty with respect to its advancement. Of 
course many pious young men, who are 
;abie to meet the expenses of a liberal educa- 
tion, are induced in view of this deficiency 
and these calls, to go forward in preparation 
for the work of the ministry; and many 
pious fathers and mothers, enlightened by 
the same means, and moved by the same 
consideration, are led to devote their Sam- 
uels and Timothies to the Lord, and to edu- 
cate them for him and the service of his 
temple ; in plainer language, many not at all 
Aided by the funds of the Education Socie- 
ties, are brought into the ministry by the 
indirect influence of these associations, if, 
then, the system of operations adopted by 
Education Societies, is an efficient a^d well- 
devised system, and, as far as the experi- 
ment has been made, has produced happy 
jresults— results which show that these so- 
cieties, if properly supported, are capable 
of meeting the demands of our destitute 
churches, and of supplying our rapidly in- 
creasing population with the stated ministry 
of the word ; why, we ask again, why are 
they suffered to languish? Why, espe- 
ciaily, is so little done in this State ? We 
answer now positively ; because the influ- 
ence exerted and the results produced by 
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the sodeties, though obvk>u8 to the reflect- 
ing mind, are nevertheless, not so imposing, 
and do not make so deep an impre8sk>D on 
most minds, as some other benevolent ope- 
rations ; and because the objections arising 
from some occasional faults, or imperfections 
of a few of the beneficiaries of these soci- 
eties, are more readily seen and felt, than 
objections against most societies. 

The first of these causes is too obvious to 
need a labored illustration. While Bible 
Societies, for instance, are seen reaching 
forth their hands and thrusting that blessed 
book into every cabin, and cottage, and log- 
house in the land ; and sending it translated 
into every language, to other countries, and 
even to the most distant islands of the sea ;— . 
while Tract Societies are scattering their 
winged messengers of salvatbn on the four 
winds of heaven to the four corners of the 
earth ; while Missionary Societies are plac- 
ing their heralds, with the loud trumpet of 
the gospel in their hands, on the tops of the 
mountains ; or causing the Missionary An- 
gel to fly through the midst of heaven, hav- 
ing the everlasting gospel to preach to them 
that dwell upon the earth, even to all na- 
tions, and kindred, and people, and tongues : 
While these imposing scenes are every where 
presented to the eye of Christian faith, and 
are thus urging the claims of these respec- 
tive associations upon the heart of Christian 
benevolence ; Education Societies are com- 
pelled to proceed in obscurity, leading their 
beneficiaries along silently and without dis- 
play, to the pulpit and the field of missions. 
And even when they are brought thither-- 
when they reach the elevation of the pulpit 
and the missionary station, they lose die 
distinctive marks of beneficiaries, and are 
henceforth, not distinguishable from other 
ministers and missionaries of the cross. The 
way by which they were conducted thither 
is soon forgotten, and thus the cause of Ed- 
ucation Smsieties gains litUe credit, at least 
with the great body of the Christian com- 
munity, even for their most obvious and 
highly beneficial results. 

But though the happy influence of thess 
Societies is not universally seen, and their 
operations very imposing ; yet as we inti- 
mated before, there is another cause which 
operates more strongly to withhold from 
them general support, and thus retard tiieir 
progress. The occasional misapplication of 
their funds, (to which all charitable funds 
are liable,) and the occasional imprudences 
and imperfections of some worthy benefici- 
aries, are peculiarly exposed to view, and 
exceedingly liablo to be misrepresented and 
exaggerated. One false step of a young 
man under the patronage of an Education 
Society, may, for years, cut o(f the contri- 
butions of a whole town. And the careless, 
or unadvised admission of one unworthy ap- 
plicant to this sacred charity, may produce 
a lasting prejudice against the cause itself 
not only in the Immediate vicliiity of the In* 
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gtitutioo, where the misapplication is made, 
but through the whole region of country, as 
far as the direct influence of that Institution 
eitends. 

These causes, it is feared, are not to be 
entirely overcome ; and yet, we hope they 
may, in a great measure, be counteracted. 
The first may be met by our ministers and 
the cooductors of our religious journals. 
Ministers, we think, should at least once a 
year bring this subject, fully and distinctly 
before their congregations ; and the editors 
of religious papers, by collecting facts, and 
pablishing annual reports, and frequently 
inserting in their columns a short communi- 
catioa or editorial article, exhibit the char- 
acter and show the importance of the object 
—may remove objections against it, and 

' ' press its claims on the attention of the relig- 

^ ious community. 

Perhaps, too, those ministers, who have 
been beneficiaries, might aid in removing 
this obstruction, and in giving celebrity and 
popularity to Education Societies, if they 
would preserve the distinctive marks of 
beneficiaries, and often, and on all suitable 
occasions speak of the fact, and let it be 
known that it was by the grace of God, 
through the agency of these benevolent as- 
sociations, that they " are what they are /" 
The second cause may be greatly dimin- 
ished by increased caution in admitting 
beneficiaries, and increased watchfulness 
orer them, when admitted. Those who re- 
commend young men for this charity, 
should, from personal acquaintance and care- 
ful observation, have the best evidence of 
their piety, prudence, and soundness of 
piad. They should never give their names, 
in a doubtful case. Those who act on Ex- 
amining Committees, should remember, that 
the judicial maxim, "better acquit ten 
guilty persons than condemn one, who is 
innocent," ought in this case to be reversed. 
It is indeed better for the cause of Educa- 
tion Societies, and therefore, ultimately for 
the cause of the Redeemer, that ten worthy 
applicants should be sent b^ck to the plough 
and the workshop, than that one intriguing 
hypocrite or indolent dunce, should be seen 
squandering away the hard-earned and dear- 
bought charities, collected by benevolent 
associations. Perhaps, too, those who su- 
perintend the appropriations, and form the 
rules and regulations for admission to the 
use and benefit of Education funds, may yet 
find new checks, and place additional guards 
against their misapplication and perversion. 
They may require a longer time of study 
by way of probation, than has yet been en- 
joined. They may demand more maturity 
of age and Christian experience, than has 
^therto been made requisite ; and they may 
direct a more regular visitation and careful 
supervision of the beneficiaries, than has 
yet been exercised. But although these 
causes, which have operated so powerfully 
to render Education Societids comparatively 



unpopular, and especially tlie last, should 
not be entirely removed — although there 
should continue to be an occasional mistake 
and misapplication of this "sacred charity," 
shall the benevolent enterprize on this ac- 
count, be suffered to languish ? Shall we 
require " perfection here below," and de- 
mand complete security against the possi- 
bility of mistake or perversion, before we 
will give our support to one of the best of 
causes — to a cause on which so much de- 
pends ? 

The cause of Education Societies, as we 
have remarked before, has been too much 
neglected among us; and we have, we 
think, discovered why it has been so, and 
shown, that it ought not to have been so ; 
and now we ask again, in conclusion, shall 
it be 80 any longer ? Will not this highly 
favored State rise in her strength, perform 
her part of the work, and redeem her char- 
acter ? We say this highly favored State; 
for God in his mercy has visited his people 
here ; and caused them greatly to rejoice 
with the angels, who rejoice over repenting 
sinners. Among the multitudes, who have 
been called with an holy calling, during 
the recent revivals in the State, are many 
young men — unquestionably, many young 
men of talents and enterprize — and of course 
many, who should be encouraged and 
aided, in obtaining an adeauate education 
for the gospel ministry. God seems to have 
brought these children of his to the doors of 
our churches, and said: **Take them, and 
educate them for me." And shall we disre* 
gard this voice of Providence ? Will not 
every good minister of Jesus Christ, and 
every worthy member of his church, which 
he hath purchased with his blood, regard 
the high behest ; and by his prayers, his 
exhortations, his contributions, strive to pro- * 
mote this blessed cause ? Will we not aU 
put our hand to the work ; and while we 
labor diligently, pray earnestly to the Lord 
of the harvest, that he would send forth 
many efficient laborers into his harvest 7 



Am-niversart of Windsor Couwty 
Education- Society. 

The Annual Meeting was held at Wood- 
stock, on the 28th of August. The Rev. 
William Cogswell, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Education Society, being present, 
preached a sermon on the occasion. The 
officers of the Society, for the ensuing year, 
are Hon. Thomas Emerson, President; 
Carlos Cootidge, Esq. Secretary; and Job 
Lyman, Esq. Treasurer. 

The following is a list of new Auxiliary 
Societies, formed within the last three 
months, by the instrumentality of the Sec* 
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retary of the Parent Society, and the Key. 
Mr. Mather. 

Orange County Auxiliary, Vt. Simeon Short, Esq. 
President; Rev. Clark Perry, Secretary; and Samuel 
Haaeitine, Esq. Treasurer. 

Orleans County Auxiliary, Vt Thomas Jameson, 
£aq. President; Rev. R. A. VVatkins, Secretary ; and 
Col. Joseph Wiggins, Treasurer. 

Caledonia and Essex County Auxiliary, Vu Hon. 
I. P. Dana, President ; Rev. James Johnson^ Secre- 
tary ; and Dea. Luther Clark, Treasurer. 

Washington County Auxiliary, Vt. Hon. Jedn- 
than Loomis, President ; Rev. Samuel Hopkins, Sec- 
xetary ; and Mr. C. W. Storrs, Treasurer. 



Anniversary of New Hampshire 

Branch. 
The Annual Meeting was held on Tues- 
day, the 4th of September. The meeting 
was addressed by Rev. Henry Wood, of 
Haverhill, Rev. Nathaniel Bouton,* of 
Concord, and by the Secretary of the Pa- 
rent Society. The officers of the Society, 
for the present year, are as follows : Rev. 
Nathan Lord, D. D. President ; Rev. Prof. 
Hadduck, Secretary; and Hon. Samuel 
Morrill, Treasurer. The Secretary being 
-detained from the meeting, by sickness in 
his family, no report was read for the year. 
An extract from Prof. Hadduck's report of 
the year before, follows. 

It would be difficult to name an institu- 
tion whose early efforts have been in gen- 
eral more unexceptionable, and whose suc- 
cess has been more signal. An impression 
has however been made on some minds, 
. and not altogether without reason, that the 
money expended by the Education Society 
has not been always most wisely applied ; 
(hat young men have in some instances, 
been taken up, who had better remained in 
(heir original spheres of life, men without 
talent, without enterprize, and sometimes of 
•at best questionable piety. 

It should not surprise any man, that such 
has been the fact. The society may admit 
it without danger to its character. It re- 
sults naturallv enough, though we trust not 
necessarily, from the circumstances of the 
case. The first advisers of a youth are, of 
course, his near relatives and intimate 
friends. The parent and other family con- 
nections take an interest in his advancement 
to higher scenes of usefulness, or it may be, 
of reputation and influence. The native 
discernment of the female mind is obscured 
in the fond mother, manly soundness of 
judgment forsakes the father. And neigh- 
bors are never wanting to extinguish even 
the feeble glimmerings of reason that sur- 
vive the effects of parental affection, and 

* Extracts firom the addresses of the Rev. Messrs. 
Bouton ftnd Wood, wiii appeal ia the next Ooor- 
terly JouroaL 
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parental pride. The standards of intellec- 
tual and moral merit, are, it may be, ia 
many places low ; and the candidate for the 
ministry appears great and good, because 
others immediately about him are do greater 
and no better. It need not be told, how 
easily the succeeding steps are sometimes 
taken. They follow as the night the day. 
The pastor, and the selectmen of the town, 
too frequently grant a certificate, as matter 
of course ; because they know nothing to 
the contrary of what is set forth by those 
who ought to be the best acquainted with 
the candidate. They sometimes seem in- 
deed to take it for granted, that he is, of 
course, a young man of talents and of piety, 
whom they do not know to be without either. 
Thus the way is prepared for application to 
the proper authorities for the aid of the 
society. And if rigid principles of proceed- 
ing are not adopted by the preceptor of the 
academy, the officers of college, the eiam- 
ining committee, and the board of directors, 
it would be made easy for a youth of incon- 
siderable talents, and little promise, to waste 
his time and nourish his vanity in the con- 
sumption of a fund, saved from the earnings 
of hardy industry and Christian economy. 

The Directors allude to instances of this 
kind with no feelings of satisfaction, with 
no willingness to complain ; but for the pur- 
pose of enforcing more effectually the only 
remedy of which the case admits. The 
source of this remedy is in those, whose 
neglect or thoughtlessness, or facility of 
being influenced, occasions the evil. 

It is hardly to be expected that parents 
and friends will ever, in general, be able 
to appreciate the talents aud prospects of the 
young. It may be expected, that neigh- 
bors, especially Christian neighbors and men 
of intelligence, professional men and public 
officers, above all, instructors in our schools, 
academies, and colleges, will weigh the re- 
sponsibility of reconamending youth to our 
patronage, and will resolve to be satisfied, by 
proof, of what they set forth in their testi- 
monials. They owe it as a sacred duty to 
the society, to the churches, and to the 
community. The officers of the society 
itself, are bound by peculiar consideratioQS 
to a cautious, and scrupulous regard to the 
rules prescribed to them. They violate 
most solemn obligations by any remissness, 
or partiality, or disregard of the constitution 
under which they act. 

Increased caution in the recommendation 
of candidates and in the appropriation of 
funds is rendered doubly important by the 
increased number of applicants, occasioned 
by the late remarkable revivals of religion 
in the State. Selection becomes indispen- 
sable ; the responsibility of those, on whom 
this selection depends is, of course, apparent 
It is at all times wrong to devote such fuiw« 
to the support of ill-qualified persons; to do 
so, when so doing necessarily brings re- 
proach on the society, or excludes much 
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I worthier candidates, were neglect and abuse 
j of authority quite unpardonable. 

The Directors, therefore, take the liberty 
to express the hope, that the Board about to 
succeed them in this trust, the examining 
committee, the teachers in our institutions, 
our professional and public men, and, in 
short, all, who may have occasion to act 
with reference to the appropriation of this 
charity, in whatever character, will give 
due weight to the considerations now sug- 
gested, and so far as in them lies, allow no 
man to be entered on our lists, whose pre- 
tensions are in any important respect ques- 
tionable. We respectfully urge them to a 
fearless and resolute rejection of every ap- 
plicant for recommendation, or examination, 
or an appropriation of money, who does not 
fully answer the requisitious of the laws 
and regulations of the society. We earnestly 
recommend an immediate dismission of every 
individual, who does not sustain the charac- 
ter required. If the society is to be saved 
from all just reproach and m)m all appear- 
ance of abuse of public contidence, its ex- 
ecutive officers must be without favor and 
without fear ; and must rigidly enforce its 
rules. Pity here is out of place ; inatten- 
tion, inefficiency is a moral wrong. Much 
of the opprobrium, which has fallen upon the 
society, has arisen from a few particular in- 
stances, industriously published and colored, 
of indulgence to stupidity, or idleness, or 
moral delinquency among its beneficiaries. 
Such indulgence is mistaken kindness. If 
we are raising up men for the ministry, let 
us take the course to make men. What has 
this society to do with the dull in intellect, 
the slothful lovers of pleasure ? with fickle, 
feeble, vain men ? 

It may be regarded as a principle, that our 
beneficiaries will be very much what our 
practice makes them. Rigid adherence to 
the rules, will secure the requisite qualifica- 
tions. It is gratifying to see that the officers 
of the parent society act with decision and 
promptness on this subject. And where is 
the great evil of rejecting a young roan now 
and then ? If he at once gives up in de- 
spair, no great injury has probably been 
done even to his sensibilities. If he be an 
extraordinary man, if he have native genius, 
he may rouse himself, may betake himself 
to his own resources ; and we may see him, 
by and by, lift up himself and stand erect 
from out the waves. It will in such case 
be matter of debate whether favor or refusal 
had been the greater blessing. 

There can be no occasion to take up com- 
mon men. There will be enough of the 
ingenious and the worthy. Let none but 
such be flattered with hope for a moment. 
The fondness of the parental heart, the kind- 
ness of the pastor, may be tempted to hope 
against hope. But in matters of such mo- 
ment to the church, such partialities and 
weaknesses must be disregarded. If the 
traits of character required in candidates, do 



not appear clearly, let the applicants be re- 
jected at once and without scruple. They 
will themselves thank us hereafter, or prove 
to all concerned, that they were rejected 
with reason. 

The men who manage our Christian in- 
stitutions and societies, need great simplicity 
of character, great frankness one towards 
another and towards those dependent on 
their aid, or engaged in their service. No 
where is deficiency in these qualities more 
likely to be manifest, or more injurious to 
the interests of religion, than in the manage- 
ment of the concerns of our own society. 
Let it be once generally resolved, that we 
will neither recommend, nor approve, nor 
patronize an individual, without reasons 
clear and satisfactory to our own minds, and 
the evil to which we alluded in the former 
part of this report, would scarcely be felt 

It may be expected, that after thus speak- 
ing on this subject, the INrectors would ex- 
press their views of the kind of men to be 
recommended for their, patronage. 

In the first place, they should be men of 
consistent and uniform piety. It is not 
enough that hope be entertained of them as 
Christians. This may consist with inequal- 
ities, and peculiarities of temperament un- 
becoming him who ministers at the altar. 
There should be in a candidate for this char- 
ity, evidence, not only that religion some- 
times melts, or elevates, or impels the heart, 
but that it lives in it by a steady, and con- 
troling, and happy influence, as an essential 
and principal element of its being a fountain 
of life. It will be manifested by habitual 
sobriety of deportment, habitual secret de- 
votion, the study of the Scriptures, zeal for 
good works, and a permanent interest in 
whatever respects the honor of Christ or the 
spiritual welfare of men. 

The next indispensable qualification is 
talent. It is not always easy to distinguish 
between minds in the early stages of edu- 
cation. Their characteristic features are, of 
course, not yet prominent. They are like 
the leaves of the rose, while yet folded up 
in the bud. Still, where mind exists, there 
are generally indications of it, before the 
age at which application is made for our 
assistance. There are marks of something 
more than mere susceptibility of impression 
— power of retention — of accumulating 
ideas. There may be discovered signs of 
ingenuity, of versatility, of invention, of 
command over the materials of thought — a 
principle of curiosity — discrimination— com- 
prehension — influence over other minds — 
the power, in short, of thinking and of act- 
ing. 

Another requisite scarcely less important 
is good sense. In whatever manner it be 
accounted for, the fact has escaped the ob- 
servation of none, that talent of a high order 
is not always associated with good sense — a 
sense of proprieties — a quick discernment of 
what la becoming, befitting occastoiiSy and 
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circumstances. The subject of this defect 
may have genius, but he lacks wisdom ; he 
may be stroug, but he is blind ; he may be 
able to shake the pillars of the temple of 
Dagon, but he may pull dowp the house 
upon his own head. He is not inefficient ; 
but never does things just as they should be 
done. His means, or his seasons, are ill 
chosen. And the chief roisfortunejs, that 
the faults of such a man are always charg- 
ed to his religion. Men may want common 
sense in civil life, and the constitution of the 
country not be reproached ; but they can- 
not habitually act unwisely and imprudently 
in the Christian ministry, without bringing 
dishonor upon the gospel. A minister of 

flaring and offensive eccentricities, which 
etray, as they generally do, a deficiency in 
common sense, will rarely be useful. At 
any rate, the fewer such men we educate 
the happier will it be for the cause. 

If in any scene of life, the world have a 
right to look for men of judgment, of con- 
sistency, of faultless propriety of life and 
manners, it is in the Christian ministry ; 
where, if on earth, the harmonious blend- 
ing of the amiable and excellent traits of 
character, which religion inculcates, should 
be exemplified. 

We do not expect that our beneficiaries, 
taken as they are from every sphere of life, 
and often without early advantages of any 
kind, will be nicely versed in the rules of 
^hionable good breeding. We do not de- 
sire that they should be. But we may rea- 
sonably, in all cases, insist on some just 
perception of what becomes their place, or 
character — some ideas of the decencies and 
proprieties of social life — some discrimina- 
tion of means, and modes, and opportunities 
of doing good. To become like Paul, all 
things to all men, yet so as to gain some, 
without losing others, requires a practical 
wisdom, not necessarily implied in mere 
goodness of heart, and strength of intellect. 

Another requisite of great consequence is 
fixedness of purpose. There is scarcely a 
more fatal defect in the pastoral character 
than a disposition to change. It is the bane 
of many in the sacred office, as it is of mul- 
titudes in other departments of life, that, 
although they devise good enough, and lay 
their plans, not without skill, they want 
patience and perseverance in the execution. 
On the other hand, the men who ultimately 
succeed and establish a character in the 
ministry, are the men, who steadily pursue 
to an issue every train of measures they 
adopt. Under their direction, the tendency 
of things is upward ; time but confirms their 
resolution ; difficulties develope their re- 
sources ; opposition accelerates their pro- 
gress. This trait of character is discovered 
early. It appears in the boy. It may be 
strengthened by virtuous principle, but it 
belongs to the constitution, and will rarely 
be produced in the Christian, where it has 
not been observed in the man. The young 
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roan, who is variable, vacillating, given to 
change of occupation, of place, of purpose 
for life, should receive no patronage from 
this society. 

Such will generally be unsettled, and 
uneasy every where. There is always 
some better academy, some better college, 
than they have yet tried; there may be, 
also, by and by, some better profession than 
the ministry, or some better doctrine than 
they have been taught. Thus the money 
expended on them is sometimes thrown 
away, because they never reach the station 
for which they are intended ; and little bet- 
ter than thrown away when they do reach 
it. 

Again, the candidate for this charity shoald 
have good health. It is a false and mis- 
chievous idea, that those who are too feeble 
to labor are the persons to be educated— 
particularly for the pulpit — the last place ia 
the world for a debilitated or delicate con- 
stitution. The parent, who has a son to 
educate for professional life, above all for 
the ministry, if Providence permit a choice, 
should select for this purpose, the most sym- 
metrically formed of all, the most robust, 
iron constitution. The pale, bilious, dys- 
peptic, drooping, are fitter for the farm, or 
the workshop. It were wrong in the Di- 
rectors of the Education Socieiy,inordiDary 
cases, to bestow their aid on young men, 
whose infirmities of body preclude the hope 
of long fife, or of severe application, and 
hard labor, while life lasts. Men in other 
respects equal, and of better promise in re- 
gard to health, will doubtless be found in 
abundance. 

Finally, the candidate should be without 
any such personal defects, by birth or acci- 
dent, as are inconsistent with pastoral duty 
or pulpit eloquence. There doubtless exist 
minds of the finest mould, piety of the pur- 
est character, in connection with personal 
deformities, which impede the usefulness ot 
the pastor, and preclude the possibility of 
eloquence in the preacher. For such minds 
there are other fields ripe unto harvest. 
The press, the multiplied departments ol 
instruction, present to them scenes of ex- 
tensive usefulness. The pulpit is rarely the 
place for them. It should be the o^jec*^' 
this society to train up men, who shall be 
by nature and by the best discipline, tho- 
roughly furnished for every pastoral duty, 
and for eloquence, worthy of their diviw 
theme. The essential disadvantages of the 
pulpit, in comparison with the other thea- 
tres of modern eloquence, arc great enougn 
in themselves. The man who hopes to 
succeed there, has need of every auxiliary 
which talents and piety, and personal ac- 
complishments can secure. The gospel, m 
our day, requires no human agency, *> 
much as a persuasive and commanding ew* 
quence. Religion has, to a great extent, 
attained its triumphs over reason ; it extorts 
the assent of the understanding, We v^ 
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bearly all nominally Christians. Our sin is 
not unbelief; we believe in vain. We Icqow 
the right and yet the wrong pursue. To 
give £e gospel effect, in such minds, so far 
as human means can do so, calls for an elo- 
quence that can arrest attention to familiar 
truths, break up inveterate habits of thought, 
open fountains in the rock ; an eloquence 
that can give substance to things hoped for, 
evidence, visible and tangible reality to 
things not seen ; an eloquence, that can 
dissipate the clouds and mists, which hang 
around our earthly being, and bring up, in 
the light of the Bible, the real scene of a 
moral probation for eternity, in which we 
are all actors, and from which we are all 
passing with such fearful celerity, and mul- 
titudes of us with such appalling unconcern, 
to the trial of the soul. 
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PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 

Quarterly Meeting of the Bocard of Direct/on. 

The Board of Directors held their Quar- 
terly Meeting on Tuesday, September 25th. 
Appropriations to the amount of |;4,332, 
wero made to 218 young men, as follows : 

Pormer New 
Benefle. Btnefie. 

10 Theol. Sem. 34 3 

9 Colleges, 68 5 

33 Academies, 79 29 





Amount 


TbtoL 


App. 


37 


$ 661 


73 


1,572 


108 


2,099 



Total, 52 Inst. 181 37 218 $4,332 
Theological Seminaries. 

Ben^ficiarU*. DoUt. 

Gettysburg, 4 72 
West Res. Col. Theol. 

Department, 2 36 

Union, Va. 2 36 

Maryville, Tenn. 7 121 

Prot Epis. Theol. Sem. 1 18 

Hamilton Theol. Inst. 1 18 

New Brunswick, 1 18 

Auburn, 11 198 

Princeton, 7 126 

Lane» 1 18 

37 661 

Colleges. 

Btti^fickuie*, DM*. 

Western Reserve, 6 105 

Maryville Lit Depart 18 259 

Jefferson, 8 182 

Hamilton, 4 72 

Union, 23 414 

Miami University, 9 324 

Indiana College, 2 108 

Nashville University, 2 72 

University of Ohio, 1 36 



Academies and Schools* 

Btnsjldaria*. 

5 



7a 



1,572 



DblU. 

Franklin, 5 90 

Bloomfield, 2 36 

N.Y. Classic. School, 4 72 
West. Res. Col. Prep. 

School, 15 ^25 

Huron Institute, 1 16 

Ashtabula, 1 15 

Maryville, 4 62 

Rochester, 2 72 

Maury, West Tenn. 2 36 

Salem, 6 90 

Fishkill, 1 18 

Hartwick, 1 18 

Oneida Institute, 7 126 

Homer, 2 36 

Canandaigua, 2 36 

Ogdensburgh, 1 18 

Bridgwater, 1 18 

Fairfield. 1 18 

St Lawrence, 6 108 

Ithaca, 1 18 

Remsen, I 18 

Onondaga, 2 36 

Geneva, 14 234 

Harrisburg, 1 18 

Walnut Hill, 10 360 

Hanover, 4 118 

Kinderhook, 1 18 

Jamaica, 1 18 

Lima, 1 18 

Parishville, 4 72 

Fort Covington, 1 18 

Canonsburgh, 2 86 

Greenville, 2 36 

108 2,099 



Reports of Agents. 
The following extracts from a report pre- 
sented by the Rev. John A. Murray, of the 
Second Avenue Presbyterian church, who 
performed a special agency, will be read 
with interest. 

During my special agency of nine weeks, 
I have presented the cause of the Presby- 
terian Education Society to twenty-six dif- 
ferent churches, in the counties of Rensse- 
laer, Washington, Warren, E^sex, and Clin- 
ton, and obtained subscriptions and pledges 
for the education of about thirty young 
men for the gospel ministry. Almost every 
church has undertaken to sustain one young 
man, and a few churches have pledged 
themselves to do more. 

Of the churches visited, ten were entirely 
vacant— eight had occasional preaching by 
stated supplies, and the remaining eight had 
pastors. Several of the vacant churches 
are able and willing to support ministers, 
could suitable men be found. Fourteen of 
the churches visited, have generally ra- 
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ceived aid from some of our missionary 
boards. The vacant churches are dwin- 
dling, and must ultimately become extinct 
unless they can obtain pastors. 

The Presbyterian churches in the coynty 
of Warren have peculiar claims on our sym 
pathies and prayers. There are six Presby- 
terian churches in this county and but one 
Presbyterian minister, and this minister is 
expected to leave the county in a few 
weeks. The Rev. Mark Tucker, of Troy, 
informed me, that at the late meeting of 
their Presbytery, at Granville, elders were 
present from the vacant churches in War- 
ren county, and feelingly besought the 
Presbytery to send them pastors. Some of 
these churches had even raised a subscrip- 
tion for the support of a minister, but were 
unable to find suitable men. 

But not only in the counties visited, but 
throughout our land, the destitution of 
Presbyterian ministers is very great. From 
official documents it is ascertained, that 
1,244 ministers are now needed to give 
a pastor to each organized Presbyterian 
church in the United States. And at least 
as many more are now needed to labor in 
places where new churches and congrega- 
tions might be organized and gathered. 
Tliis destitution is increasing by the rapid 
natural growth of our population, and by 
the tide of emigration setting towards this 
country. 

The present is a propitious time for a 
general and vigorous effort to raise up aU 
the laborers needed. The men can be 
found. The late revivals of religion have 
brought them into the church. From the 
34,160 who have joined the Presbyterian 
church, bv profession, during the past year, 
a host of young men might be selected, 
who by proper training would make effi- 
cient ministers. In some churches that 1 
have visited, are six or seven young men 
of this description. The Rev. Mr. Lyman, 
of Keeseville, told me, that in the Presby- 
tery of Champlain, at least fifty young men 
desired an education for the ministry ; and 
this interesting fact was corrol)orated by 
the Rev. Mr. Chase, of Pittsburgh. In 
the small church at Hoosick Falls, in Rens- 
selaer county, are four if not five young 
men studying for the ministry. During my 
agency, 1 have conversed with a consid- 
erable number of young men, who will be 
able to educate themselves. One young 
man, near Canada line, an ingenious me- 
chanic, is not only supporting himself by 
working hours not devoted to study, but is 
also rendering considerable pecuniary as- 
sistance to a beloved and needy father. 
On asking him, if he did not need the aid 
the society held out to young men of his 
character and purpose, he replied, " that he 
did not at present, although he might be 
obliged to apply for it, before he should 
complete his studies. *' Another young man , 
about nineteen years of age, who had been I 
engaged in a cotton factory for many years. 



and who has saved from his wages nearly 
$300, consecrated all this and himself to 
the cause. He intends to work a few hours 
each day in a factory, for which he is prom* 
ised wages sufficient to pay his board and 
tuition in a neighboring academy. He 
thinks he will not need the aid of the so- 
ciety;* but was pleased when assured, that 
c^er he had expended aU, if his character 
was good, and his purpose of devoUng him- 
self to the ministry tha same, he should 
receive assistance. 

I have been much impressed with the 
importance of ministers ascertaining the 
talents of the young men in their churches. 
Every minister should aim to elevate the 
young men of his charge, and should have 
them qualified for the most extensive use- 
fulness of which they are capable. Many 
pious young men do not aspire to the min- 
istry, because they regard that profession as 
far above them. But hold out encourage- 
ment, and the desire is created which ena- 
bles them to surmount all difficulties. It 
has been my plan, in places where 1 have 
statedly preached, to have several of my 
young men in a course of study, to ascer- 
tain their talents. Last winter a class re- 
cked to me before day, as that was the 
only time I could spare for this purpose. 
Some of this class are now under the 
care of the Presbyterian Education Society. 
Several brethren in the ministry have lately 
told me, that they would immediately insti- 
tute a class of their pieus youni men, and 
ascertain who of them should be encour- 
aged to study. Is it not important that this 
should generally be done ? Ministers must 
not let pious and talented young men live 
and die in obscurity. 

The kindness and benevolence of the 
churches visited, have made my agency 
a peculiarly pleasant one. The churches 
have generally subscribed cheerfully vA 
largely. In many places, they thanked me 
over and over for visiting them, and ex- 
pressed many desires that 1 would revisit 
them next year. Some mothers have 
brought up their sons to me, at the foot of 
the pulpit, when the congregation has been 
subscribing, and said with tears, that th«jf 
wished to give their sons to this work. At 
one place, a woman, in moderate circum- 
stances, subscribed five dollars. And on 
apologizing to me for doing so much, she 
remarked, " that her own health was good, 
and that of her five little boys, which ena- 
bled her to get along with her work with- 
out hiring help, and to save something for 
benevolent purposes ** — and then, as a tear 
came into her eye, she said, "she could not 
deny herself the privilege of doing what 
she could for her Redeemer." This spirit 
has reigned in many churches, and has 
often caused me to retire to rest, after the 
labors of the day, weeping with gratitode 
for the unexpected success with which the 
Lord had crowned my labors. 

It was thought advisabW to visit the 
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ebordi In the town of Moosn, near 6ie 
Canada line, and fyresent die subject with- 
out taking up a collection, as the church 
was smell, receiving aid fix>m a missionary 
society, and taxed to the utmost, in erect- 
ing a house for worship. After preaching, 
I adverted to their circumstances, and pro- 
posed dismissing the meeting without rais- 
ing any funds for the society. One of the 
<leacon8 immediately rose and said, " It is 
true we are few aiid poor, and are strug- 
gling hard to erect a meeting-house, yet 
still something can and roust be done for 
this objeeti 1 will subscribe five dollars to 
aid in educating these young men." In a 
few minutes almost every one in the school- 
house had subscribed something. As the 
subscriptions exceeded forty-eight dollars, 
the deacon said, " there was strength 
enough in the church of Mooers, to sus- 
tain one young man, as several of their 
most giving men were not present." Nest 
day early, before breakfast, individuals who 
had heard of the meeting, but were not 
present, came to my lodgings and wished 
to subscribe something. I might mention 
other visits of similar interest. The benev- 
olence and kindness of Christians, and of 
liberal-minded men not in connection with 
the churches, have been a rich compensa- 
tion for my services. , 

My agency has impressed me with a con- 
viction, that something more should be done 
to raise up ministers than has yet been 
attempted. The many thousand destitute 
churches in our land — the perishing condi- 
tion of dying pagans-^the civil and religious 
interests of the worM, all unite in calling 
onr churches to a general and simultaneous 
effort to raise up laborers. Something great 
should now be attempted. The spirit of the 
age demands it. The resources of the 
church declare it practicable. Cannot the 
energies of our whole land, in its length 
and breadth, be called forth to this great 
work? Men are now peculiarly wanted, 
"as fldmost every important Christian en- 
terprize is suffering for men." Let Chris- 
tians then raise up a faithfoi and intelligent 
ministry, commensurate with the wants of 
our land and globe, and the very lever is 
found in the moral, that Archimedes sighed 
after in the natural world. Such a ministry 
would "raise the world" from ignorance, 
degradation, and sin. It would break the 
rod of oppression and tyranny under which 
the earth now groans, and ultimately lead 
nil nations to civil and religious freedom. 
JoHW A. Mttrray, 
Pastor of 2d Avenue Presb, Church, 

JVkw York, 8qpt. 24, 1832. 



Rbv. John M. Ellis. 
Mr. Ellis has performed a highly satis- 
Actorj agency, in the State of Indiana. 



Most of the principil towns have been 
visited, and encouraging subscriptions rais- 
ed. Mr. Ellis states, that in those places 
where former subscriptions had been made, 
they were for the most part enlarged, and 
where there was no increase, he believea 
they have pledged all they ought to give, 
considering the other important claims of 
Christian benevolence. 



Rev. John Graham. 
Mr. Graham has performed a temporary 
agency, in a part of the States of Ohio and 
Kentucky. The results of this agency can- 
not now be fully presented, as his report 
has not yet been received. We believe, 
however, that his labors have been suc- 
cessful. 

WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
JiuxiUary to Me Presbyterian Ed, Society, 
The annual meeting of the Society was 
held at Auburn, August 15, 1832. Rev. 
Henry Dwight, President of tho Society, 
in the Chair. The Treasurer's Report, and 
the Report of the Board of Directors, were 
read by the General Agent. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. 0. P. Hoyt, Rev. C. 
Eddy, Rev. John J. Owen, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Education So* 
ciety, and the Rev. H. Norton, of New 
York. This Society has received an en- 
couraging impulse during the last year, both 
as it regards the amount of funds subscrib- 
ed, and the interest awakened in behalf of 
this branch of Christian enterprize. It Is 
to be hoped, however, that the statements 
furnished by the Report, will not only ex- 
cite the churches in that interesting section 
of our country, to renewed and intense ef- 
fort, but suggest to all our religious commu- 
nities, the vast importance of searching 
out and bringing forward into the ministry, 
every young man, to whom God has given 
the proper talents and disposition. 
The following is the report. 

The Directors of the Western Education 
Society are happy in being able to report, at 
this anniversary, that the smiles of God have 
cheered them, and his influence prospered 
their efforts, so that they can speak of more 
accomplished than has been done in any 
previous year. 
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It is gnttfytog to report an enlargement 
of operations and an increase of happy re- 
sults, not because tliey are now sufficient to 
meet the desires of the intelligent and the 
pious, for to such every thing in this work 
will appear small, until efforts are increased, 
and successes multiplied far beyond what 
we can relate. 

The harvest of immortal souls is now far 
more plenteous than it was when it moved 
the Saviour's compassion — far more ripe and 
inviting to labor, and still the laborers are 
not only few, but in our country their in- 
crease is slow indeed, compared with the 
rapid growth of the population. 

Why Christian benevolence is so uncon- 
eerned, so hard to be aroused and so slow 
to act, cannot be explained, but all that can 
be expected of Education Societies while 
the present apathy of the church continues, 
is to retard the comparative decline of her 
intelligent ministry. It would be more 
cheering to speak of increase surpassing the 
increasing population, but this we can only 
hope to do when Christians shall begin to 
obey the command of the Saviour and to pray 
with becoming importunity the Lord of the 
harvest ** that he will send forth laborers 
into his harvest." 

^ The low rank which the cause of educa- 
tion held among the great objects of benevo- 
lence, the importance of raising it to its 
proper level in the estimation and affection 
of the churches, and to secure for it its equal 
proportion of their benevolent offerings, dis- 
posed the Directors at the commencement 
pf the year, to appoint a General Agent in 
connection with the Corresponding Secre- 
tary to lay the objects and claims of the 
Society before the churches. 

The territory occupied by the Society 
was divided between these two laborers, the 
former taking the Western apd the latter the 
Eastern District. 

It is too soon to expect a report of much 
more than their labors ; for a large part of 
the results of their service we must wait until 
they shall be developed in the coming year. 

The Secretary reports 5 That he has vis- 
ited and preached to between seventy and 
eighty congregations, and the General Agent 
has done the same to one hundred. A few 
of these congregations were already inter- 
ested in Hhe subject and would have sent in 
their contributions if they had not been 
solicited, but from most 'of them nothing 
would have been received for the want of 
interest, and in some they found a strong 
aversion to the cause on account of some- 
thing which occured in former days to create 
prejudice.. 

The revivals of religion with which these 
congregations have been favored in the two 
past years, have added a large number of 
young men possessed of valuable talents, to 
the churches. And the expectation which 
has often been expressed and published, 
^^;^t many of them would, of course, devote 



themielres to the ministry, was reasonable 
indeed. The natural inquiry of a renewed 
mind is, ** Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do ?" And with the young men in whose 
way there is no insuperable obstacle, it was 
reasonable to presume that there would be 
no doubt with respect to duty, and no hes- 
itation in entering upon this greatest and 
best of all employments. But facts, as they 
have been found, show that this reasonable 
expectation was nearly groundless. The 
apathy among ministers and churches on 
this subject, mistaken notions respectiag 
what constitutes a call to the ministry, ig- 
norance of the want of laborers, the idea 
that pious men are equally needed and can 
be equally useful in other employments, and 
that there are many other ways of fulfilling 
the command of the Saviour to preach the 
gospel to every creature, have left most of 
them quietly slumbering in the arms of the 
church. 

It will be remembered that only six yoaag 
men made application to this society for aid 
during ail the last year. There are some 
large and flourishing churches from which 
there has not come a single laborer, and 
there are very many in which there are six, 
ten and fifteen young men of good appear- 
ance, to whom nothing has been said 00 this 
subject, and when the Secretary and Ageot 
have inquired for proper candidates, they 
have been told there were none, simply be- 
cause none of them had voluntarily come 
forward and proposed themselves. And 
when they have conversed with the yoaog 
men they have found many not only wiliing 
but desirous to become students, who have 
refrained from doing it for fear they were 
not worthy, since nothing had been said to 
them about it. 

In the monthly concert for prayer, and ia 
the worship of the sanctuary, while the 
subject of missions, revivals of religion, and 
almost every other valuable object is re- 
membered with interest, and pleaded with 
importunity, very seldom indeed, do we 
witness any compliance with the command 
of the Saviour, to pray the Lord of the har- 
vest, f* that he will send forth laborers into 
his harvest." 

In a number of meetings of differeot 
Presbyteries which the Secretary and Agent 
have attended and heard from the churches 
their narratives of revivals, and of what they 
have done for missions, for the Bible soci- 
ety, for Sabbath schools and other objects, 
they have been pained with the fact, that 
not yet in one instance, have they heard 
any spontaneous allusion to the cause of 
education or to what their young men were 
doing. It is very much to be regretted that 
this part of Christian duty should have been 
so much neglected. 

The first and greatest part of the labor of 
the General Agent has been with the young 
men, and in some of them he has found a 
strong disposition to the work, and promifl<> 
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iDg talent* for it, who had not dared to ex- 
press their desires, and never would have 
done it because with their humble estimate 
of themselves, and their hif^h and correct 
views of the ministry, they thought it would 
be presumption to propose themselves as 
candidates. It has not been hard to con- 
vince many others of their duty, and to ob- 
tain a piTomise that they would comply with 
it, but it has been impossible to give them 
all a disposition to do it 

In sixty churches, from which reports 
have been received, there are six hundred 
and sixty- two young men, between fourteen 
and twenty-four years of age. Of this great 
number, only twenty-seven were engaged in 
study previous to this year. During this 
year, eighty-eight have already commenced 
study, and forty- two more are calculating 
and making arrangement to commence the 
coining fall and winter, making one hun- 
! dred and thirty in sixty churches, which 
' ibr a number of years before had furnished 
only twenty-seven. From the other forty 
I churches in which the agent has labored 
but from which he has received no report 
there has probably been a similar increase 
of students, so that it would not be a large 
estimate to presume that there are now one 
hundred and fifty studying, and that the 
number will be more than two hundred the 
next winter. 

The Agent would not have it understood 
that all this increase of students is to be at- 
tributed solely to his labors. — There would, 
doubtless, have been an increase, if no 
agent had been employed, but as his labors 
have been directed specially to this object, 
it is believed that they have assisted much 
to produce it. And there is very much 
more to be done. From the reports which 
have been received it appears, that but a 
little more than a sixth part of the young 
men in these churches, even now, after all 
the labor, and all the increase, are engaged 
in study, and not a fourth part are expect- 
ing to do it. 

It is not to be believed, for a moment, 
that amons the youth bom and reared in 
this healthful climate, and with all the fa- 
cilities for instruction which are here en- 
joyed, that only ode fifth are capable of 
being made scholars. It is not credible 
that one half, even, are so destitute of tal- 
ents that they could not be useful after hav- 
ing enjoyed the -usual advantages for an 
education. Facts, in- some cong;regations 
in New England, where faithful pastoral 
labor, or other circumstances, have infiu- 
enced nearly all, who become pious, to en- 
ga^e in the work, disprove it. And if the 
great majority of our youth do remain private 
members in the church., whHe the Saviour 
so plainly commands, " preach the gospel 
to every creature," and the world utters so 
Joud and distressing a cry for laborers to 
gather the ripe and perishing harvest, a 
tremeip^dpus responsibility must fall some- 
wh^re, and be borne by somebody. 



Those who are now commendDg theUr 
studies, are generally from families without 
property, and most of them will require our 
aid ; but as they are youth recommended 
and beloved by many churches, when it 
shall be known that they are aided and are 
doing well, there is no reason to fear that the 
churches to which they belong, will refuse 
the funds necessary to carry them forward. 

Notwithstanding the unpopularity of the 
object, the Agent has been permitted to 
present the claims of the Society to every 
church where he has solicited the favor, 
with the exception of three. One of those 
preferred to co-operate with another society* 
and two were engaged in sustaining a man- 
ual labor school. And contributions have 
been already forwarded or are promised 
from all that have been visited. It has been 
extremely gratifying to witness the entire 
change of feeling which a candid examina- 
tion of the subject has produced in many 
churches. 

It is believed that the cause now stands 
fair and high in the estimation of most of 
them, and that they will hereafter cheerfully 
co-operate, as often as opportunity is pre- 
sented. Some of them, which before have 
given but little or nothing to this object, 
have this year made larger donations to it 
than they ever made to any other, and the 
subscriptions came from more individuals, 
showing that the interest is general. 

The amount received from this part of the 
field is $4,821 35, exclusive of a consider- 
able amount which has been forwarded by 
churches directly to New York, and sub- 
scriptions for rising of $600 more have 
been obtained, most of which will be paid 
between this and the coming winter. If all 
that is promised should be paid, the sum, it 
is believed, would be nearly or quite equal 
to what.^ese churches have ever given to 
any object in a single year. 

The Secretary has, in like manner, found 
easy access to the congregations he has 
visited, and a disposition to yield a cordial ' 
co-operation* 

From this District, there has been $1,- 
799 30 collected, making the whole of the 
Society's receipts, $6,620 66. 

During the year, the Directors have aided 
twenty-four young men in the Auburn 
Theological Seminary, eleven of whom 
have completed their preparatory studies 
and are now going forth into the field. Two 
of them are expecting to engage in the 
great work of preaching salvation to the 
heathen, under the direction of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. We ask for them all the prayers 
of God's people, that they may be humble, 
devoted, faithful workmen, whose labors 
God will bless to the conversion of many 
souls, and who shall make glad the hearts 
of the liberal, who have aided them in their 
preparation. 

Eleven in Hamilton College, and sixty- 
two others at different academies and select 
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schools, maldng ninety-seven in all, have 
received assistance, — a number about one- 
third larger than has been reported any pre- 
vious year. Fifty-one of these had been 
assisted before, and forty-six were received 
on apphcation, and throui;h the recoiomen- 
dation of different exainioing committees. 
One young man, a member of Hamilton 
Coilege, who had received but one appro- 
priation, has died; and the painful intelli- 
geoce has just reached us that one of the 
members of Geneva Lyceum, who was re- 
ceived at the last quarterly meeting. Is also 
dead. One young man who had been aided 
in Hamilton College, has given notice that 
be can pursue his studies no farther. 

The important subject of pastoral visita- 
tion has this year received but partial atten- 
tion, because it was supposed to belong ex- 
clusively to the Secretary of the Parent So- 
ciety to provide for it. fiut it is believed 
that the young men are malting progress in 
the divine life as 'well as in the attainment 
of knowledge. Most of them are at institu- 
tions where the cultivation of the heart is 
highly valued, and where the best means 
are afibrded. No complaint of improper 
conduct has been heard, and all have been 
recommended by their teachers as sustain- 
jngthe character required of beneficiaries. 

There are now in the hands of the Agent 
A iramber of copies of the Life of Henry 
Martyn, a legacy from the late lamented 
'Cornelius, to Beneficiaries, more than suffi- 
cient to supply those in the two highest 
stages, and copies of "Daily Food," for 
those in the first, which it is hoped will be 
|>resented to them by the Secretary and 
Agent, and in connection with this service 
iMy will discharge the other. 

In the review of what has been accom- 
plished during the year, in the increase of 
candidates for the sacred office, and of funds 
for their support, as well as of favor in the 
estimation of the churches, there is much to 
.cheer and to stimulate to greater exertion. 

Still the following facts ought to be pub- 
lished aloud in every church in tiie land, 
and felt by every heart, and prayed over in 
every closet : 

That after all which has been done and is 
doing, the ratio of learned, pious, competent 
ministers is declining in comparison with the 
increasing population of our country, and will 
be so until our eflbrts and our success shall 
be doubled at least. 

That the number of ministers is so small, 
forming so few points around which we can 
rationally hope for valuable revivals of reli- 
gion, that if all of them should be blessed 
with revivals under their ministrations more 
powerful than our country has ever known ; 
still the natural increase of inhabitants 
would add more to the ranks of the enemy 
than would be added to the church. 

That our Sabbath schools, Bible classes, 
and revivals, are doing but little to furnish 
ministers of the gospel, because the young 



men who are added to (he charehes do not 
choose to engage in the work, and are not 
instructed that it is their duty. 

That the great cause of missions both fo- 
reign and domestic is now cramped for the 
want of men, and cannot possibly be ex- 
tended only as it is relieved and aided by 
the cause of education, and therefore the 
most direct and effectual way of advancin|r 
the cause of missions, is to urge forward the 
education of young men. 

That the importunate cry for laborers is 
calling into the field many uneducated men, 
entirely incompetent to the great and sacred 
work of the ministry, whose infhience the 
history of the church, and observation show 
will be injurious to the cause of piety and 
depressing to the church. If intelligent 
laborers are not raised up, we are sure soon 
to be overran by an ignorant ministry, 
whose course will be marked with moral 
desohition. 

If the laborers now in the field, few as 
they are, woold consider facts Kke these, 
and let them have their proper influence, 
they would begin to give the command of 
the Saviour, ** to pray the Lord of the har- 
vest that he would send forth laborers into 
his harvest," its proper prominent place in 
their prayers, and In their instructions. 
Christians would begin to feel more deeply, 
and to act more efficiently, and the young 
men would neither be able nor disposed to 
be useless encumbrances on the arms of the 
church, while the world so much needs the 
exertion of their energies. Those who are 
brought in, showing themselves valuable, 
and the church being willing to avail herself 
of their powers to obey the command of her 
Lord, the hearts of many more would be 
inclined to follow the example, and we might 
rationally hope that the distressing ciy, 
"The laborers are few," would be ex- 
changed for the triumphal song, " How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
them that preach the gospel of peace, and 
bring glad tidings of good things.*' 

In l^half of the Directors. 

C. EDDY, General Jigent. 
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Receipts into the Treasury of the American Edu- 
cation Society, and of its Branches, from 
J^ IWi, to the Quarterly Meeting, Oct, lOtk, 

DONATIOIIB. 
Augtuki Ob. Vb. St. a ladj in eongrBgitioii of 

Rev. John Hendreo 
AmhtrH, N. H. fr. iadlvidtmb, by Mr. Aumi 

Lawmnce, AgL Uuo' B. Bojlatoo, £■«. 

Treaa. 
Botlon, fir W. by Jolin TttpiMiii, Ehi. 
Oiiwiitnatf, Ohio, fr. alnrad; bgr Ber. F. T. 

Vail 
Dtny, N. H. fr. Indlrldaab. bgr R«r. Edward 

L. Parker 76 OO-^f wbkhlS 00 was eon- 

trlbatfld br Min Jennett Hum^rer, to 

MBBUtole lierMlf a L. M. of th« RooUdi^ 

bam Co. Aux. Ed. Boc. 96 00 

From Mn. A. C. MeGheror, to eonatttato liei^ 

Mlfa L. M. ofN.Ta. 



SOO 



GOOD 
SIN 



«« 



Mn. Smith, Tr. Rock. Co. A. E.'B. " 80 OOTIDS 00 
DuMmiU,S. H. fr. ladiea of th« So*, of B«r. 
B.G.Noa.iApaj'tofMottTMRr.fldhol- 
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soo 



1 doiwtioa firomSr. Deubom, bj E. B. Oood> 

PromindWdoali In NwhiMiTilkge, bj Rer. 

Mr. NoU 109 25-189 25 

JVonce#to»n,N.H.fr.indiTidn*l»,bjDr.JM. 

CnMntne 115 13 

From Ladies' Ed. Soc. by Mn. Bradfiwd, 

75 00, of which 40 00 is to const. Rer. Aus- 
tin Richards a L. M. of A. E, S. through 

R. Boylston, Esq. Tr. 76 00 -190 12 

Ouildjuia, Vt. fr. David Dennison, Ebq. 3 00 

JEiiv muimoi Co. Va. fr. Miis Nancy Gr. Bn*. 

don, byH.HUl 2 00 

i>^moiil&, N. H. fir. Mn. Tbompmn, by Wm. 

C. Thompson. Esq. • 
Wit Brook, Ct. fr. Mn. Nancy Lay, in part 

toconslitutehenelf aL.M.of A.KS.by 

O. Wilkox, Tr. of Pres. Ed. Soc 10 00 

North Wutim Br. Am. Ed. Soe. we'd fr. th« 

Tr. Geo. W. Root, Esq. <00 00 

$1,066 37 



100 00 



TEMPORARY SCHOLARBHn»S. 

,fr. Mr. A. W. Porter, toward 2d 

payH finr a Temp. Schol. 



M>n«on,i 



INCOME FROM SCHOLARSHIFS. 
ilmffimixee'd this Ouarter 287 88 

LEGACIES. 
WoodMlodt, CL Beqnest of Miss Prudence 

May, by Jonathan May, Esq. Executor 60 00 

JImtouA. N. H. Bequest of Thomas 

W. Thompson, Esq. In part, by 

Sam. Fletcher. Esq. 60 26 

Do. do. t^ W. C. Thompson, Esq. 200 00—250 25—300 25 



Put 

Do. 



LOANS REPtJNDfiD. 

loaned 
do. 
do. with interest 



90 00 
20 0» 



INCOME FROM FUNDS. 
Dividends on Bank Stock, ftc. 

AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Easxx County. 

Andover, fr. Fem Char. Soe. by Miss 
Rhoda Blanchnrd I 00. Donation 
by do. 1 00 2 00 

From Miss Elizabeth Blanchaid 150 

» Miss Betsey CogsweU 

CBouceater, fr. Fern. Bener. Soe. by 

Miss L. Dana 1100 

Second payH for Jewett Temp. SchoU 
contributed by individuals, byDea. 
Thos. Giles, of Sandy Bay 75 

MarbUhtadt fr. the Cent Soe. by Hon. 
Wm. Reed 

Ntwburyport, fr. the Circle of Industry 
6th aemi-ann. pay't for the Newbury' 
port Ladies' 1st Tem^. Schol. 37 ^ 



Top^i 



and a donation 7 00, by Miss Mazv 
C. Greenleaf, Sec. and Tr. through 
Mr. J. Adams, Tr. of the Co. Soc. 
' '.Id. fr. the Ed. Soc by J. Adams, 
of the Co. Ed. Soc. 



HaMPSHIRX COITNTT. 

nfr. Hon. Lewis Strong, Tr. the > 
following. > 

rec'd on ace uf Clapp Temp. 
Schol. as follows. 
Collected at Monthly Concert 31 25 

" by Alvan Smith 25 00 

*' by Miss CLnriasa Smith 18 75 — 75 00 

Batfield. fr Fem. Ed. Sec. by Mn. Sophia 

Smith, Tr. 16 50 

South DetrJIetd, fr. Fem. Ed. Soe. by Rer. Mr. 
Churk 

MiDDLSSXX COUIVTT. 

Newton^ fr. BenJ. Eddy 

NoBFOLx County. 



10 37—101 87 



!«, fr. Levi Wild, by Rer. Mr. Pnrk 8 00 

BrookUme. amc coll. in a charity box 9 00 

Medvay, fr. Miss Susan Adams 1 00 — 15 00 

Rklioious Char. Soc. of Midolbssz 
North a no Vicinity. 

Bee'd fr. Mr. Jonathan S. Adams, Tr. balance of som 
required (40 00) to const. Rer. James Howe, of 
Peppeiell, a L. VI. of the A. £. 8. 14 23 

SOITTH MaS«ACHU«BTTS. 

Arldey»fewBMsaiaiQtuie,Esq. 5 00 



&i$ton, fr. Henry Homes, Esq. 10 00 

Pairhavtn, fr. the Soc. of Rev. Wm. Oould 31 50 

Fhimoxitk. fr. Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc by Miss Sal* 

Vina Hatch, Tr. 20 40 

AMdleborough, fr. Z. Eddy, Esq. 5 00 

From Joshua Eddy, Jr. 5 00 

" N. and W.S.Eddy 6 00 — 16 00 

Sandwich, fr. the Evan. Conr. Soc. by 

Rev. Aaahel Cobb 83 25 

South Bridgeteater, fr. R. Wood and 

ComeliiiB Holmes 2 00 

From Morton Eddy and A. Hathaway 5 00 7 00 

Wareham, fr. Rev. Sam. Nott, Jr. a col- 

leetion in hii Soc. 9 82—131 97 

WoRcsaTSR South. 
Dougbu, fr. Fem. Char. Soc. by A. Big- 

e low, Esq. Tr. Co. Soc. 20 00 

Grajton, fr. Ladies, by Miss Sabra Le« 

land, on ace. of a Teinp. Schol. 40 80 

MUfordy fr. Mn. Abigail Pennhnan, by 

Mr. BiKcIow, Tr. 2 00 ' 

F''ri.''- '■. ■. li ■ I I'lirttir^lij rfo. iTot 2 00 

■' :■ 1 ■ .-•*, bf ilj. J«, 1 00 5 00 

iVorS^J. 1 i'J;; t. i r . ^- t i::i..i i nipnihcti ftp" (>ie 

L'h. or Die ttcv. SjiftL, H. FtiUCher, 

ti3 ciins. \i,\m m I^ Mh pr a. E, 1^, 40 00 

FVbFii B^v- AWitn DLinrl 5 00 

*' Pav|(! K. PocWT 5 00 

" fii^r% D.ir1» 3 00 

^' ?>Mia- Duntom 3 00 — 16 00 

WtMi trtA'kjitld, U- a. U^ni\ bj Hh BlU, Esq. 3 00—124 80 

Worcester North. 
HardvAck, fr. ladies of Soc. of Rev. Martyn Tupper, 

to cons, him a L. M. of A. E. S. 40 00 

Rhodb Island (Statb) Aux. Ed. Soc. 

Newport, fr. a friend 2 00 

Whole amotuU rec'd for preeent use 



PRINCIPAL OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Brown Emerson, fr. Caleb Warner, balance of 

Schol. 89 60 

Wisoer, fr. Miss Sarah Snow, bal. of Schol. 

collected by her 188 75->170 96 

MAINE BRANCH. 

From a Society of Ladies In Suco 16 25 

« Stephen Sewall, of Winthrop, Life Membenhlp SS 00 

" the Tr. of Lincoln Co. Aiix. Soc. 28 00 

Donation from a friend 1 SO 

Refunded by a former Beneficiary 80 0& 

#160 4& 
Augtutn, lec'd from subscriben, by Rev. BenJ. Taj^paa 100 0O> 

NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 

Cheshire Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. by C. H. Jaquith, Tr. 
Aletead, fr. two friends in 1st Parish 3 57 

FltxvUliam, fr. young ladies 8 00 

Jafrey, fr. a friend 98' 

Kei'.i:. u. M ■■ ■ .. 3 88 

Fr. 67 3 50 

Ml 3 6-2 

Bii '■ '. : ■ < ' ■ ;■ ■: H.----. Mr. 

liunih.T'n nj-l Wjjoljiite MuPftien of 

the Chi. Soc. 85 00 

Fnkrn kcLiei 44 00 

ColFecikin fr. Fem. Monthly Comr^ct 5 00 — 84 00 

W(tipiiie^ Fr. Thomeu Etoai-« 6 33—110 00 

Wrt^flari Co- Aux. Ed, £bf , 
Hann-hiif, fr. !.Ijc tVm. A*ii. FIhI. Soc. by Mn. Mary 

" '*■-■■-'. ■'■• i'iioi]ijh Arvliew Mack, Esq. 20 00 

_ :„. , ..,^^, ,... -iui, Md. Site, by Sam. Morrill, Tr. 
BoBcawn, fr. Mn. Sukey Rush 5 00 

From John Greenough 5 00 

" B. Morrill, J. Gerrish, Jr. Jer. 

Gerrish and A. Gerrish 1 00 each 4 00—14 00 
Concord, fr. Rev. Nathaniel Bouton 6 00 

From Abiel Rolf 1 00 

'* Fem. Ed. Soc. in part, towards 

'1 • - ■ ■ - ■ |,. e^hol. by Miss 

60 00*-S6 00 
J^i'ii.'-.". '..,,, r^.i. Soc. by Mn. 

Wttjj M. NwiLiiLti, Tr, 12 00 

ffftifltker, fr. A1.«L Uocinef 6 00 

i,<wrfon^ fr. H. PoKcr 1 00 

NorlJjJietd, it. Ugtv \Aia. Conant 5 00 

F[niniVic1i'>lnri Uurtrl] 16 00 

" Unaa HaiIi 1 00 — 21 00—109 00 

Unciiifigfiam Vtt. Aus* Ed. Soc. 
J^Fjn^T^B, Jr. Liitlles' Cuneen of Prayer, by Rer. A. 

Bumholn 11 21 

#250 21 

Note. The sum entered hi Journal for July as received from 

individueUe to constitute Rev. Dr. Church, of Pelham, a L. M. 

Hillsborough Co. Sec. should bare been entered as his o»n 

9ub$Cription, 
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CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 



£f|^U, donations fr. lundry indiridoali of the l«t Soo. 

by Eton. Panons 22 60 

Ea»t WimUor, 2d See. col. by E. Burkland SO 00 

Waahington, fr. Fern. Ed. So. by P. S. Fenn, Tr. 17 00 

Interest on money loaned 2 50 

Dividend on Phenix Bank Stock 60 00 

Appropriation returned, by Her. Dr. Day 19 00 

#141 00 
Sdiolarahip F\ind. 
Taylor Scholuihip, eaih in part, by L. A. Daggett ^19 40 



NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
Albany, Gent, and Ladies* Asso. by Dea. J. B. 

Ctaamberiain 5 S 

Jl^' •■' ■ •< ■ ! 1 Mt. Nath. Dodfe 18 fi 

BArti/n, i\i"w.. muj Ljiaitj' Aiso. by Mr. J. H. 

Ki»>t)>Hll 10 

,BitrnaFdf &* Gea* J. F^sl^r 3 

^rid^it, L«k]ki«' Akj. by Mr. Burrows 11 

FrmttiGc«i|aiHE]*s4Jju. Ly do. 11 

BtfUm, &. Of at, Abk. fcj J. Durey, Esq. 7 50 

IVnttJvil, by yutii. Ptrvint K-tq. 50 00 — 57 50 

BtitpirtgUih^ Ir. tin- Bepie?, Hvc. by Dr. NoadlahSwiR 

S)tW— tif frtiloti t-^ ti' LJie ladies, by Mrs. Eme- 
ita t'. iljiliiLrilt rt^it f^i by Dea. Stejrhen Hins- 

diUr;, li; ct^itnitLilc jiLi.l ^ [,. M. of N. W. Br. 100 00 

Sriyvrd/^ffiofit fr. iJ^^t, ^a^J Ladies' Asso. by Dea. 

Lulm ISp«nenr 7 83 

BithfJp Ft. LaLlLvliluj^i 3 00 

3ra4/brd^ fr. 4ja, 7 37 

Ci^-q/itfbury^ fr^ CrfpL, tuiA Ladies' Asso. by Thomas 

Tolnun. ]r]*-|, 8 13 

CbwtfndXf A.» ir. Hu(i , J ^ Pn iCtnt 2 00 

Oaitea^ Jr. GBi^tK Amih by i. W. Smith, Esq. 7 50 
FrDin LaJJa* du. Ij; Mrs. Almira S. Lamb 5 79 — 13 29 
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PRESIDENT MOORE. 

No class of men in this Country, are placed in situations of greater in- 
fluence, than the presidents of our colleges. The office seems to be, in 
many respects, peculiar to the United States. In most of the universities 
and colleges of Europe, the professors Jill the largest space in the eyes of 
the community. It is not of Isaac Mil&er as president of Queen's college 
that we think, but of Isaac Milner as occtipying the professorial chair of 
Newton. Very few men in this country, evi;r hcnrd the name of principal 
Baird of Edinburgh; yet who is not acq^jainted wiih the nam<33 of profus*- 
sors Playfair, Stewart, and Brown. It i<j tfoybllei^st, less necessary that 
there should be one prominent, responsible liund, in a collection of colleges 
like that of Oxford, or in a single house like Umi of St. John's at Cam- 
bridge, with its numerous fellows and professsors, th:m in an establishment 
like any one of the American colleges. Yet, even there, f^ome evil is are 
the consequence of the equality of the inisuuctots. The London university 
has suffered materially from this very source. The warden did not pos^ 
sess a sufficient weight of character and rc:s[K>nsibility to reconcile tiie 
conflicting claims of the professors, nor be to them a common ohject of re- 
spect and confidence. In Germany, the direct and almost despotic au- 
thority which the civil governments exercise over the seats of learning, as 
well as many things in their mode of organization, render an office, like 
that of our presidents, unnecessary. 

The presidents of our colleges, both in past times and at present, may 
be arranged into four classes. First, the public men who exert a power- 
ful influence on the surrounding communities, or on society at large. 
President Burr was one of the most popular men of his times. Very few 
individuals, at the period of the revolution, swayed a greater political influ- 
ence than Dr. Witherspoon. President Dwight was a connecting link 
between Yale college and the State. His vacations were nearly as useful 
to the institution as his terms of study. His knowledge of the world, 
popular manners, and commanding presence, were of inestimable service 
not only to Yale, but to all seminaries of learning. He did very much to 
correct the common impression, that a college is a separate and exclusive 
establishment, with which society at large has little connection or sympa- 
thy. Parents were glad to intrust their sons to the guidance of a gentle- 
man as well as a scholar. 

A second clasd, are those who are distinguished for attainments in science 
or literature, and who elevate the character of their college in the eyes of 
VOL. V. 23 
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the community, by the reported possession of extraordinary attainment, 
rather than by any actual exhibition of talent which men in general can 
appreciate. President Appleton of Bowdoin, belonged to this class. A 
promiscuous audience, as they heard him preach, neither manifested nor 
felt much emotion. He never could have become popular, in the common 
acceptation of- that word. His sermons and addresses are not generally 
known, even to our educated men. Yet he had a mind kindred to thai of 
the immortal Butler. We cannot read some of his productions, without 
feeling that emotion of reverence which we experience when we open the 
Analogy. For the quality of fairness in conducting an argument, we 
regard him as nearly unequalled. His power to control a literary 
community, must have been derived very much from that involuntary 
respect which all ingenuous students must have felt for a mind so candid, 
80 logical, so transparent as was president Appleton's. It would be inter- 
esting to ascertain how far the individuals, who composed the senior 
classes during his administration, have copied after their illustrious model. 
Other individuals of the same class, though of very diverse habits and 
character, were presidents Chauncy and Webber of Harvard, and Stiles of 
Yale. 

A third class, are the men who are capable of conducting a college 
through seasons of special exigency and trial. It is an interesting fact, 
that nearly all our colleges have passed through the waves of affliction, and 
have even been menaced with total extinction. It is equally instructive to 
observe, that the right men were on the ground at the right time. In the 
year 1763, when the prosperity, if not the existence of Yale college, was 
threatened by the anticipated interference of the legislature of the State, 
it was so ordered in Providence, that president Clap " appeared to be a 
man of extensive knowledge and of real greatness — and that in points of 
law, especially as they respected colleges, he appeared to be superior to all 
the lawyers, so that his antagonists acknowledged that he knew more, and 
was wiser than all of them." President Brown of Dartmouth, exhibited, in 
^he stormy period of 1816-1820, all that knowledge of the ground upon 
which he stood, that unconquerable firmness, that intelligent consciousness 
of the justice of his cause, and that humble confidence in God, which are 
necessary to guide a kingdom through its most perilous periods. To bira, 
as much as to the distinguished advocate in the civil courts, are the Ameri- 
can community indebted, for that security which our colleges now enjoy 
from legislative protection and interference. 

A fourth class, are the disciplinarians. The successful government of a 
college is a. matter of no little difficulty. A company of young men are 
collected, perhaps from ten or twelve different States, with different family 
and preparatory education ; — many passing the critical period of the last 
stage of boyhood ; — others without any proper sense of responsibility to 
parents at home ;— some stimulated by a restless ambition ; — others capable 
of feeling no stimulus whatever ;— some governed, or rather governing 
themselves, almost entirely by moral influence ;— and others weakening 
that influence whenever it is in their power. It is a small part of the 
duties of a college president, to see that the institution is jwovided with 
able instructors, commodious buildings, and competent apparatus and li- 
braries. His great work is to keep the complicated machine in harmonious 
and healthful action. He must understand well the principles of human 
nature, as they are modified in a community of ardent young men. He 
must know how, at all times, to shape his deportment, so that he may secure 
the mingled love and respect of his charge. He must have that versatility 
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of mind, which can turn promptly from one engagement to another, without 
embarrassment and without repining. 

The late President Moore, is to be ranked very high in this class. 
He was not deficient in the qualities which entitle to respect, as a scholar, 
or as a gentlemen fitted to exert an influence upon society in general. But 
in managing the police of a literary institution, he was pre-eminent. 

In the remarks which we now propose to make upon his life and char- 
acter, we shall not, by any means, do justice to his memory. Some one of 
his contemporaries in college, would confer a great favor upon the com- 
munity, in giving a selection from his writings, with an extended memoir 
of his public life and services. Dr. Moore furnished what is not uncom- 
mon in New England ;^proof that talent and eminent worth are not con- 
fined to any class in society. A history, step by step, of the progress of 
such a man, from the harvest-field^ or the ^nvil, to the president's chair, 
would be of eminent value, as a stimulus to multitudes of others. 

Zephaniau Swift Moore, was born November 20, 1770, at Palmer, a 
small town in the county of Hampden, Massachusetts, about seventy-five 
miles west of Boston. At seven or eight years of age, he removed with his' 
father, to Wilmington, a town in Windham county, Vermont, near the 
southern border of the State. Here, he was engaged in the honorable and 
laborious occupation of husbandry, till he was about eighteen years of age. 
His parents, Judah and Mary Moore, were highly esteemed for their piety, 
and conscientious discharge of duty. By them, he was early dedicated to 
God in baptism, and was taught the great truths which respected the salva- 
tion of his soul. His advantages, in obtaining even a common school edu- 
cation, were extremely limited, as the town of Wilmington was then in an 
infant state. But his thirst for knowledge was very great, and his applica- 
tion to study unintermitted. " From his childhood," remarks one of his 
associates, " he possessed a mind peculiarly inquisitive. Investigation 
seemed descriptive of its very nature. The common amusements, so 
pleasing to others in early life, were to him, without satisfaction ; and were 
readily sacrificed for the acquisition of useful knowledge." His curiosity, 
at a very tender age, was awake to many philosophical phenomena that 
commonly excite but little attention. He had heard it said that Indian 
corn would not Jill, that is, no kernel would be found, unless the pollen 
from the spindle, falls upon the silk that hangs from the ear ; and to decide 
the question beyond dispute, he made a small enclosure in a very remote 
part of his father's farm, and planted it with corn, which he carefully hoed 
and protected, and seasonably topped. 

His decided inclination to cultivate his mind, and to become more ex- 
tensively useful, induced his parents, when he was about eighteen years of 
age, to consent to assist him in acquiring a collegiate educatwn. This 
was eflfected not without difficulty, as they were in moderate circumstances, 
and could ill sustain the withdrawal of his labors from the farm. He com- 
menced his preparatory studies at an academy in Bennington, Vermont 
In his nineteenth year, he entered Dartmouth college. The number of 
members in his class, at the time in which they received their first degree, 
was thirty-nine, sixteen of whom are dead. Among the living, are the 
Hon. Samuel Bell, former governor of New Hampshire, and general Eras- 
tus Root, of Delaware county. New York, late lieutenant governor of the 
State, and now member of Congress. Gen. Root has spoken of the exer- 
cises of their " Junior Recitation Room," in terms which showed that he 
regarded Dr. Moore as peculiU'ly distinguished there. At the commence- 
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ment exercises^ when he left college, in 1793, be delivered a philosophical 
oration on the " causes and genera] phenomena of earthquakes," — a per- 
formance which was received with great approbation. 

On leaving college, he became principal of an academy in Londonderry, 
N. H. The duties of this office, he performed, for one year, with universal 
acceptance. At the close of his residence in Londonderry, he proceeded 
to Somers, Conn., and commenced the study of divinity, under the care of 
the Rev. Dr, Backus— a gentlemen eminent for his Christian virtues and 
theological attainments— who witnessed, during his ministry of twenty-nine 
years, four extensive revivals of religion in his own parish, and superin- 
tended the theological studies of about fifty individuals. Dr. Moore was 
licensed as a preacher of the gospel, by the committee of the association 
of Tolland county, Conn. February 3, 1796. After preaching in a num- 
ber of towns with uncommon reputation, and receiving several invitations 
for permanent settlement in the ministry, he finally complied with the 
request of the church and congregation in Leicester, Mass. He was 
ordained January 10, 1798. Soon after his settlement in Leicester, he 
married a daughter of Mr. Thomas Drury, of Ward, in the same county. 
Mrs. Moore still survives him. The church at Leicester was at that time 
very small, and religion was in a low and languishing state. During his 
ministry, which continued till 1811, about fourteen years, the church was 
greatly increased in numbers, and greatly improved in the spirit and power 
of religion. About thirty individuals were added to the church near the 
close of his connection with it. His influence upon the schools, and upon 
the people generally, was eminently salutary. Says an individual who was 
conversant with him, *' He was a man of dignity and firmness, and at the 
same time of the most conciliating manners. I speak not only on the 
authority of others, but from much personal acquaintance with him during 
some of the last years of his ministry in Leicester. 1 certainly never knew 
a man more instructive in conversation with all classes of persons. He 
would call Arth the opinions of the young and timid in the happiest man* 
ner. He would make all feel easy in his presence. When he pointed out 
their errors and mistakes, it was done in such a way, as not to injure their 
feelings. As a preacher, Dr. Moore was uniformly good. I had the 
opportunity of hearing him occasionally in Dr. Austin's pulpit in Wor- 
cester, and for several months in Leicester, and I heard no sermons from 
other ministers, during the same period, of which I can now remember so 
much. Dr. Moore was an active member of the board of trustees of 
Leicester academy, was its secretary for more than a year, and after 
professor Adams (of Dartmouth college) left the institution, occupied the 
place of principal preceptor. In this situation, he sustained a high repu- 
tation. He was uniformly held in the highest estimation by his Srethren 
in the ministry, and was very much esteemed as a preacher, by all the 
intelligent and pious." 

In October, 1811, he accepted the appointment of professor of lan- 
guages in Dartmouth college. His church and people consented to his 
dismission with great reluctance. His removal was considered as a public 
misfortune. At Dartmouth college he remained four years. It was a 
period of considerable difficulty and embarrassment in the history of the 
college, as the friends of the institution well remember. Dr. Moore threw 
all his influence upon the right side, and gave a preponderance- to the 
orderly and dignified administration of the laws. 

He had a very accurate acquaintance with the structure of the Latin and 
Gr^k languages, and considerable &miliarily with the Hebrew. But the 
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amount of active labor exacted of him at every period of his life, prevented 
his becoming extensively acquainted with ancient literature. He was 
rather a philologist than an elegant scholar. He studied the languages 
with philosophical views, rather than as a belles lettres student. All lan- 
guages interested him as mental phenomena, lending aid to his speculations 
respecting the human mind, or the genius and character of particular 
nations. 

•* As an associate," says one of his colleagues, " he was just what we 
wished. He was beloved and respected, as far as I know, universally, 
among the people of the place, and all his influence among them was of 
the best kind. A ' Moral Society' was established in the village, while he 
was here, and he was a very leading and active member. But I do not 
recollect with whom it originated. I could easily suppose it was started 
by him." 

In 1815, Dr. Moorfe was elected to the presidency of Williams college, 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. Fitch. Soon after his removal to Wil- 
liamstown, he received from Dartmouth college the honorary degree of 
Doctor in Divinity. He was inaugurated president of Williams college at 
the annual commencement in September, 1815. He soon raised the 
reputation of this important seniinary. He had reached the station 
to which his habits and feelings were peculiarly congenial. Scarcely any 
quality of mind is more important to the head of a literary institution, than 
equanimity. Such a man has a multitude of small duties to perform — 
duties which he cannot crowd into one day, or one month. Embarrassing 
as they are, they are distributed through every day of the year. A presi- 
dent is, in a sense, the parent and natural guardian of all the young men 
in the college. Their wants, real or imaginary, must receive attention^ 
Not unfrequently the number o^ small demands upon his time and patience* 
will be in proportion to the pressure of his weightier engagements. Some 
young men are so inconsiderate as to resort to the president's stidy, it may 
be, to converse with him upon the affairs of the college, or to consume a 
vacant half-hour. To meet such demands upon his time, Dr. Moore's 
habits of life and of study were well adapted. He did not, like some men 
of distinguished talents, sink often into inaction. He was not obliged to 
wait for happy moments, in which alone he could exert himself with 
success. Every thing about him — his native temperament, and his ac- 
quired habits, gave him the entire command of his powers under all ordi- 
nary circumstances. He possessed great equability of feelings, evenness 
of temper, and equanimity under changes of outward condition and cir- 
cumstances. He might be excited to intense energy of feeling and con- 
duct ;— -to the lighter kinds of excitement he was nearly a stranger. 

In his first interview with a student, he almost invariably secured the 
full confidence of the young man. In that moment of fear and trembhng, 
when an individual, from the awkwardness of a country school, is ushered 
into the room of a college officer, preparatory to an examination, which 
the imagination has arrayed in many artificial terrors, it is an inex- 
pressible cordial to receive such a warm pressure of the hand, and such a 
benignant smile, as Dr. Moore uniformly exhibited. He had the habit of 
making the most timid and hesitating young man feel perfectly at home in 
his presence. The official was merged in the parental. The amiableness 
of temper which he exhibited, in a greater degree, before his particular 
friends, was strongly manifested in the presence of entire strangers. He 
had the habit, we believe, of making particular inquiries of his pupils, 
respecting the welfare of their ' distant friends. Possessing what some 
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might call unimportant traits of character, he won insensibly the lo?e and 
veneration of all who approached him. The strong features of his mind 
might sometimes be the occasion of dissatisfaction with him, but the ha- 
bitual kindness of his heart and of his manners, combined with the maDi- 
fest uprightness of his intentions, and the nobleness of his sentiments, 
conspired to bind to him his friends in the strongest bonds of affection and 
respect. 

His ability to direct successfully the internal economy of a college, was 
partly made up of the qualities just delineated. In addition, he had a sia- 
cere and constant love to his engagements. He was looking forward to no 
other employment. He was eminently fitted for a course of such labor as 
he passed through. The circumstances of his early days, his education, 
his early associates, all conspired to fit him for a life of hard service. 

" While he was at Williams college," says one of his associates, " the 
administration of the discipline of the institution waPs sometimes rendered 
exceedingly difficult and delicate, by circumstances of uncommon occur- 
rence. His administration, notwithstanding, was energetic. The au- 
thority he was appointed to exercise, he never suffered to fall into dis- 
respect. When any matter between him and the students came to stand 
on the ground of authority^ he was very firm ; and when he perceived that 
decided measures were necessary, he went forward fearlessly. But it was 
his great excellency, that he rarely failed to bring even difficult points to a 
satisfactory conclusion, without resorting to the exercise of nalced, outright 
authority. He commonly succeeded in persuading young men to comply 
with his requirements ; and those, who went to him with feelings of un- 
yielding obstinacy, oflen left him, supposing that they had taken hts advice, 
rather than submitted to his commands." 

" He was modest even to a fault ; or, if that is a virtue which cannot exist 
in excess, he had some defects, usually thought to grow out of it His 
hxm was iirge, and might have been imposing, but he did not avail him- 
self fully of the advantages which Providence had given to him. On some 
occasions, he was a little embarrassed, so as occasionally to cause regret to 
his friends. He felt this himself, but had not the courage or the self- 
command to correct it. We have spoken of this defect as connected with 
modesty, but it should, perhaps, be referred, in large measure, to pride. A 
man allows himself often in faults, because he is ashamed to take such 
measures for their correction, as would amount to a confession of them ; 
and the degree of exertion, which must be made before they can be cor- 
rected, will not be made, until the man is stimulated to it by a stronger and 
a. more habitual sense of their magnitude than it is pleasant for him to feel." 

As a director of the studies of the senior class. Dr. Moore appeared to 
very good advantage. He had a strong attachment to the studies of moral 
and metaphysical philosophy. . Only a few years before his death, he 
amused himself for several days, in one of the college vacations, in the 
examination of some curious properties of certain numbers which he had 
never seen investigated. He was not very extensively read in metaphysical 
and ethical books, but he had thought profoundly on most of the meta- 
physical questions which are abroad. He happily exposed much that is 
called philosophy, as well as the fallacy of more refined systems.* In relar 

* la his sermon entitled ** Stewards of the Mysteries of God," there is an extended 
note, exhibiting with great ability what he considered to be the defects in Dr. Tbootf 
Brown's tlieory of Cause and Effect i 
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tion to subjects upon which he had not thought maturely, he was coinmonly 
slow to pronounce an opinion. Indeed, he was not ready in conversation, 
except on such topics as were familiar to him. He was exact and me- 
thodical in the communication of his ideas. But his imagination was nut 
rapid in its movements. The operations of his mind, some might possibly 
say, were mechanical. He lacked fluency and copiousness of expression. 
Of course he was not abundant in embellishments, and perhaps not so 
ample in illustration as might be desired. But, if he was less attractive, 
and even less interesting, through the influence of the cause just men- 
tioned, he was, probably, on the whole, not less useful as instructor. He 
sometimes introducjed a figure into his sermons, with singular propriety and 
effect. His public duties did not allow him, of course, much time to peruse 
works of taste and imagination. 

It has been mentioned before, that Dr. Moore's connection with Williams 
college was, in some respects, exceedingly delicate and embarrassing. An 
attempt was made by the trustees to effect the removal of the institution 
to Northampton, or to some town in Hampshire county. The consent of 
the legislature, however, could not be obtained, and the measure failed. 
Dr. Moore, though decidedly favorable to the removal from the beginning, 
conducted through the whole period, as all parties will now acknowledge, 
with entire Christian integrity and honor. 

In the spring of 1821, he was invited to preside over the collegiate 
institution at Amherst ; and in the September fdlowing, he was inaugu- 
rated as its first president. Demands were now made upon him for all 
the courage, wisdom, patience, and energy which he possessed. A new 
seminary was to be organized and established ; the confidence and support 
of an enlightened community was to be secured ; many prejudices and 
conflicting interests were to be met and overcome, and a legislative sanc- 
tion to the measure was to be obtained in the face of a powerful opposition. 
The amount of labor which he performed for nearly two years, was very 
great. Besides attending to his appropriate duties as president, and as 
chairman of the board of trustees, he heard the recitations of the senior 
class, a part of the sophomore recitations, performed several journies to 
Boston to promote the interests of the institution, and solicited, in a num- 
ber of places, pecuniary aid in its behalf. 

His constitution, which was naturally strong, had been, to a considerable 
extent, impaired, by his incessant anxieties and labors. 

On Wednesday the 25th of June, 1823, he was attacked with a bilious 
colic, and died on the Monday following, in the fifty-third year of his age. 
During his short sickness, the college was literally a place of tears. Prayer 
was offered unto God for him unceasingly. We have never seen more 
heartfelt sorrow, than was depicted in the countenances of nearly a 
hundred young meii — all of whom loved him as their own father. But 
while they were filled with anxiety and grief. Dr. Moore was looking with 
calmness and joy upon the prospects which were opening before him. 
The omnipotent Redeemer was present with the consolations of his grace. 
While flesh and heart were failing him, Christ was the strength of his 
heart, and the anchor of his soul. He repeatedly expressed his deep and 
affecting sense of the goodness of God to a miserable sinner, and his 
humble confidence in the all-sufficiency of the atonement. And when his 
voice failed, and his eyes were growing dim, and closing in death, he could 
still whisper — '*God is my hope, my shield, and my exceeding great 
reward." 

The funeral solemnities were attended on the Wednesday following, in 
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the presence of a large concourse of people from Amherst, and from the 
surrounding region. An appropriate sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Snell, of North Brookfield, from the passage, Job, xxv. 2, " Dominion 
and fear are with Him." The remains of Dr. Moore repose in the burying- 
ground of the first parish, beneath a neat marble monument erected by the 
trustees of the college. 

The institution at Amherst, was furnished at the time of his death, with 
two college buildings, a president's house, a small chemical and philosophical 
apparatus and library, a competent number of instructors, and one hundred 
students. Dr. Moore lived to celebrate its first anniversary — to witness a 
revival of religion, which was immediately followed by the most happy con- 
sequences in relation to the prosperity of the college — and to rejoice in the 
fact, that more than eighty of the students were hopefully religious, and 
preparing for extensive usefulness among their fellow men. 

For nearly thirty years, Dr. Moore occupied stations of great importance, 
and in discharging the duties of them all, was uniformly and eminently suc- 
cessful. Evert/ enterprize, with which he was concerned, prospered. We 
close this imperfect memoir, with an extract from the inaugural address 
of his successor in the presidency of Amherst college — the Rev. Dr. 
Humphrey. 

" It is a deeply afflictive and mysterious dispensation of Providence, 
which has so lately bereaved this infant seminary of its head, and by which 
I am now brought with inexperienced and trembling steps to its threshold. 
If prayer offered to God without ceasing for Dr. Moore, on his sick bed, 
could have prolonged his invaluable life ; if professional assiduity could have 
warded off the fatal stroke ; or if agonized affection could have shielded 
him in her embrace, he had not died and left this favorite child of his 
adoption to an early and perilous orphanage. Committed to his paternal 
guardianship in its infancy, there was but one earthly object dearer to his 
heart. While, therefore, he daily commended it to the benediction of 
Heaven, and rejoiced in the rapid developeraent of its powers, he did all 
that experience, affection, and assiduity could do, to cherish its growth, and 
to lay deep the foundation of its future usefulness. So completely had he 
identified himself with its interests, that no hostile weapon could reach it 
without first piercing his heart. He felt all its perplexities and adversities 
as if they had been his own : and as some compensation for these, he en- 
joyed, in a high degree, its brightening prospects; its youthful and buoyant 
anticipations. 

"With what ability Dr. Moore presided over this institution; how cheer- 
fully he devoted to it all his time and talents ; with how many difficulties 
he had to struggle, when every thing was to be done and the means of 
doing were so scanty and precarious ; with what filial love and veneration 
he was regarded by his pupils ; how liberal and disinterested were all his 
views and measures; how successful were his appeals to an enlightened 
Christian public in behalf of the seminary ; and how his dying eye kindled 
with joy and thankfulness, when he was told that an important measure for 
increasing the funds had succeeded — all these things are best known to 
those, who were most intimately associated with him in his plans and labors, 
and they will be long and gratefully remembered. 

" The question has often occurred to a thousand anxious minds, How 
could such a man, in such a station, and at such a time, be spared ? And 
who can describe that deep and electrical throb of anguish, which smote 
the heart of this institution, when he breathed his last, and every student 
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felt that he had lost a father? O what a shuddering was there within these 
walls, when that funeral pall, which hung portentous for a few days in mid 
heaven, was let down by hands unseen upon yonder dwelling ! That pall 
is not yet removed. It conceals at once from mortal view, the venerated 
form of our departed friend, and the awful depths of infinite wisdom in 
taking him away. And who, since the dying agonies are over, would call 
the sainted spirit back, to revive the troubled dream of life in a sleep that 
is now so peaceful ? * I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, write, 
blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth ; yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
them.' 

"If Dr. Moore himself wished to live yet longer, it was, we confidently 
believe, more for the sake of others, than for his own. And while he did 
live, it was his ardent devotion to the interests of the church and of sound 
learning, which prompted him to efforts beyond his strength, if not imme- 
diately prejudicial to his life. It certainly would have gratified his benevo- 
lent heart, to have been permitted to see the institution over which he pre- 
sided, relieved from all its embarrassments, and taking rank in form, as 
well as in fact, with the older colleges of New England. And if faith is 
any thing, it can scarcely be said, that he *died without the sight/ With 
what confidence he spoke of the future prosperity and usefulness of the 
seminary, particularly towards the close of his life, many who hear me cap 
testify. 

"If we estimate the length of life, by what a man actually accomplishes 
for the best good of his kind, we shall see, that Dr. Moore, though takeii 
away in the high meridian of his usefulness, was ' old and full of days.' To 
say nothing here, of the ability with which he filled other important stations, 
and of the good which he did in thera all, the services rendered by him to 
this institution, within less than the short space of two years, were sufficieni 
to entitle hhn to the gratitude of thousands now living, and of fur greater 
Dombers who are yet to be born. Broad and deep are the foundations 
which he assisted in laying upon this consecrated hill. Strong was his own 
arm — freely was it offered for the great work, and powerful was the impulse 
which his presence and ever cheering voice gave to the wakening energiecl 
of benevolence around him. But highly as his various plans and counsels 
and labors are now appreciated, future generations, in walking over thM 
ground, with the early history of the college before them, will, there is little 
reason to doufet, place him still higher among its distinguished benefactori^. 
It will then more fully appear, what and how much he did, to give shape 
and character to an institution, which we believe is destined to live and 
bless the churqb, in all coming ages." 
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1709-1763 
1687-1758 
1722-1748 
1744-1775 
1749-1815 
1759-1811 

1831 
1732-1796 
1757-1811 

1825 
1745-1813 
1710-1749 
1652-1730 
1688-1769 
1734-1804 
1605-1649 
16ia-1675 
1734-1820 
157^1«31 



Boston, Bib. Amer., Magnalia, Sermons* 

Providence, R. T. Sermons. 
Martlia's Viney'd.Letters. 

Do. History, Sermons. 

Boston, Ms. Sermons, Miscellanies. 

Cambridge, Ms. Do. Memoirs. 
Brunswick, Me. Do. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Geographical Works. 
Boston, Ms. History of Massachusetts. 

Princeton, N. J. Natural Philosophy. 
Cambridge, Ms. Sermons, Letters. 
Northborough,Ms. Hebrew Grammar. 
Morrissania, N. J. Orations, Letters. 
Charlestown, Ms. Geography, History, Sennons, 
Plymouth, Ms. New England Memorial. 

Botany, Natural History. 

Philology. 

Concordance. 

Sermons, Memoirs. 
Do. 



New York City, 
Rehoboth, Ms. 
Boston, Ms. 
Cambridge, Ms. 
Wilmington, Del.Poems, 
Medford, Ms. Sermons. 
Boston, Ms. 



Miscellanies. 

Letters, Political Papers. 

Charges. 

Poems. 

History, Geography, Sermons, 

Law, Memoir. 

Law Reports, Charges. 

Sermons, Letters. 

Lectures, Sermons. 

Nataral Philosophy. 

Sermons. 

5 vols. Mass. History. 



Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Byfield, Ms. 

Boston, Ms. 

Do. 
Portland, Me. 
Andover, Ms. 
Cambridge, M& 
Boston, Ms. 

Do. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Theol. Tracts. 
Watertown, Ms. Miscellanies. 
Salem, Ms. Political Papers. 

New Haven, CL Natural Philosophy. 
Charleston, S. C. Political Papers. 
Baltimore, Md. Letters, Speeches. 
Boston, Ms. History, Political Papers. 

Do. Poems, History of N. England. 

Do. Sermons, Hist N. Eng., MisceU 

Do. Christian History. 

Do. Letters, Journals. 

Charleston, S. C. History, Medicine. 

Do. Letters, Journals. 

Prince Edward, Va. Reviews, Sermons, Letters. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Philosophical Papers. 
New York City, Sermons, Letters. 

Do. Do. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Medicine, Miscellanies. 
Stockbridge, Ms. Indian Translations. 
Boston, Ms. Politics, Religious Papers. 

Do. Sermons. 

Cambridge, Ms. Philology. 
Do. Sermons. 

Watertown, Ms. Almanacs. 
Berlin, Ct Sermons, Theology. 

Virginia, Travels, History, Maps. 
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Smith, Robert 
Smith, John B. 
Smith, William 
Smith, John 
Smith, Samuel S. 
Smith, Nathan 
Spring, Samuel 
Stiles,.Ezra 
Stillman, Samuel 
Stoddard, Solomon 
Stone, Samuel , 
Strong, Caleb 
Strong, Jonathan 
Sullivan, James 
Swift, Zephaniah 
Tappan, David 
Thacher, Thomas 
Thacher, Peter 
Thacher, Saml. C. 
Thomas, Isaiah 
Thompson, Benj. 
Trumbull, Benj. 
Trumbull, John 
Tucker, St Geo. 
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[Feb. 



1723-1785 Pequea, Pa. Sermons. 
1756-1799 Schenectady,N.Y. Miscellanies. 

1803 Philadelphia, Pa. Sermons, Politics. 
1752-1809 Hanover, N. H. Grammars. 
1750-1819 Princeton, N. J, Sermons, History, Philosophy. 
1762-1829 New Haven, Ct Medicine, Memoirs. 
1746-1819 Newburyport,Ms.Sermons. 
1727-1795 New Haven, Ct. History, Sermons, Philology. 
1737-1807 Boston, Ms. Sermons. 

1643-1729 Northampton, Ms.Theology. 

1663 Hartford, Ct Sermons, Theology. 
1745-1819 Nortiiampton,Ms.Speeches. 
1764-1814 Randolph, Ms. Sermons. 
1744-1808 Boston, Ms. History, Politics. 

1759-1823 Lebanon, Ct Law. 
1753-1803 Cambridge, Ms. Sermons, Addresses. 
1620-1678 Weymouth, Ms. Philology. 
1752-1802 Boston, Ms. Sermons, Miscellanies. 

1785-1811 Do. Sermons, Reviews. 

1749-1831 Worcester, Ms. History Printing. 
1753-1814 Count Rumford, Philosophical Essays. 

1820 North Haven, CtHistory of Connecticut 
1750-1831 - - - - ■ ■ 

1827 



Hartford, Ct 
Virginia, 

1830 Boston, Ms. 

1737 Cambridge, Ms. 

Wain, Robert Jr. 1794-1825 Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ipswich, Ms. 
Plymouth, Ms. 
Boston, Ms. 



Tudor, William 
Wadsworth, Benj. 



Ward, Nathaniel 1570-1653 
Warren, Mercy 1727-1814 
Warren, John 175^-1815 



Mc Fingal and other poems. 
Law Tracts. 

5 Historical Letters, Essays, 

} Life of Otis. 
Sermons. 

i Life of Fayette, Signers of 

I Declaration. 
Satires, Sermons. 
Hist of Am. Rev., Poems. 
Orations and Addresses. 



Washington, Geo. 173J^-1799 

Webber, Samuel 1759-1810 
West, Samuel 1730-1807 
West, Stephen 1736-1819 
Wheatley, Phillis 1794 

Wheelock, Eleazer 1711-1779 
Wheelock, John 1754-1817 
Whelpley, Samuel 1766-1817 
Wigglesworth, E. 1765 

Wilcox, Carlos 1794-1827 
Willard, Samuel 1640-1707 
Willard, Joseph 1738-1804 
Williams, Roger 1599-1683 
Williams, Samuel 1761-1817 
Williams, Saml. P. 1779-1826 
Wilson, James 1742-1798 
Wilson, James P. . 1830 
Wilson, Peter 1826 

Wilson, Alex. 1813 

Winslow, Edward 1594-1655 
Winthrop, John 1587-1649 
Winthrop, John 1799 

Wise, John 1725 

Witherspoon, John 1721-1794 
Wood, William 
Worcester, Saml. 1771-1821 
Zeisberger, Dav, 1721 



S ^Co/vT^""^ ] ^®^i^ P^P^"' ^^^^' 
Cambridge, Ms. Mathematics. 
New Bedford,M6.Sermons. 
Stockbridge, Ms. Theology. 
Boston, Poems. 

Hanover, N. H. Sermons, Histories. 

Do. Historical. 

New York City, Triangle, History. 

Lectures. 

Poems, Sermons, Letters. 

Sermons. 

Philosophical Papers, Sermons. 

Controversies, Histories. 

History of Vermont 

Sermons. 

Works in 3 volumes. 

Lectures, Miscellanies. 

Greek Prosody. 

Ornithology, Poems. 

History. 

Journal. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Ecclesiastical. 

Sermons. 

History of Massachusetts. 

Sermons, Miss. Reports. 

Indian Antiquities. 



Cambridge, Ms. 
Hartford, Ct 
Boston, Ms. 
Cambridge, Ms. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rutland, Vt 
Mansfield, Ct 
Princeton, N. J. 
Philadelphia, 
New York City, 
Philadelphia, 
Plymouth, Ms. 
Boston, 

Cambridge, Ms. 
Ipswich, Ms. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Boston, 
Salem, Ms. 
Ohio, 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL GEOGRAPHICAL DIS- 
COVERIES OF MODERN EUROPEAN NATIONS. 

861 Feroe Islands — discovered about this time by a Scandinaviao vessel. 
871 /ce/onft-Mliscovered by some Norwegiaa chiefs, who were compelled to leave 
their native country. According to some accounts, it had been visited before 
this, by a Scandinavian pirate, Naddodd. 
960 Greenland — discovered by the Icelandei's about this period. The first colony es- 
tablished there was destroyed by a pestilence in the 14th century, and by the 
accumulation of ice which prevented all communication between Iceland and 
Greenland* 

1001 Wtnenlandr-^ part of the continent of America, is supposed to have been discov- 
ered by the Icelanders. It was called Winenland, or Yinland, from the abun- 
dance of a species of vine found there. The Icelandic chronicles are full and 
minute respecting this discovery. 

1344 Madeira, — ^The discovery of this island attributed to an Englishman, Robert Ma- 
cham ; it was revisited in 1419 by Juan Gonzalez, and Tristan Vaz, Portuguese. 

1346 Canary Isles — discovered by some Genoese and Spanish seamen, having been 
known to the ancients. 

1864 Guinea — ^the coast of, discovered by some seamen of Dieppe, about this period. 

1418 Porta Santo — discovered by Vaz and Zarco, Portuguese. 

1419 .^cu^etro— discovered by the same navigators. It was first called St. Lawrence, 

after the Saint's day on which it was seen : — and subsequently Madeira, on ac- 
count of its woods. 
1434 Cape Bojador or JVUn— doubled for the first time by the Portuguese. 

1445 N '^<^'^£r^^*'^'~~^<^overed by the Portuguese. 

1446 Cape F^rd— discovered by Denis Fernandez, a Portuguese. 

1448 Azores Islands— discovered by Gonzallo Velio, a Portuguese. « 

1449 Ctqfe Verd Js/ofuis— discovered by Antonio de Noli, a Genoese in the service of 

Portugal. 

1471 Alatid of St. ThonuUf under the Equator, discovered. 

1484 CoYi^o---discovered by the Portuguese, under Diego Cam. 

1486 Cape of Good Hope — discovered by Bartholomew Diaz. It was originally called 
** The Cape of Tempests," and was also named " The Lion of the Sea,'* and 
"The Head of Africa." The appellation was changed by John II., Kine of 
Portugal, who augured favorably of future discoveries from Diaz having readied 
the extremity of Africa. 

1492 Lueayos (or Bahama) Islands. — ^These were the first points of discovery by Co- 

lumbus. San Salvador, one of these islands, was first seen by this great navi- 
gator, on the night of the 11th or 12th of October, in this year. 

ffiSn^W*. Don^o ] ^^'"^ ''^ Co'""""" '»"•«"' '»y8«- 

1493 Jamaica ^ 

St. Christopher's > discovered by Columbus in his second voyage. 
Dominiea 3 

1497 Cope of Good jBbpe— doubled by Vasco di Gama, and the passage to India dis- 
covered. 

1497 JV*etq/biifk2{afui~discovered by John Cabot, who first called it Prima Vista and 

Baccalaos. The title of Prima Vista still belongs to one of its capes, and an 
adjacent island is still called Baccalao. 

1498 Continent of Jimeriea — discovered by Columbus. 
Malabar, Coast 0^— discovered by Vasco di Gama. 
Mozambiqiie, Island 0/^— discovered by Vasco di Gama. 

1499 America, Eastern Coasts o/— discovered by Oj6de and Amerigo Vespucci. (It is 

contended by some that this preceded by a year the discovery of tne American 
Continent by Columbus.) 
1600 ^oartl— discovered 24th April by Alvarez de Cabral, a Portuguese, who was 
driven on its coasts by a tempest He called it the Land of the Holy Cross. It 
was subsequently called Brazil, on account of its red wood ; and was carefully 
explored by Amerigo Vespucci, from 1600 to 1S04. 
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1601 ^Labrador and River St. Ikicffrence^-discovered by Corlei^al, who sailed from 

Lisbon on a voyage of discovery for the Portuguese. 
1502 Gulf of Jlfextco.— Some of the shores of this Gulf explored by Columbus on his 
last voyage. 
St. Helena, the Island o/^— discovered by Jean de Nova, a Portuguese. 
1506 Ceylon — discovered by the Portuguese. Ceylon was known to the Romans in the 

time of Claudius. 
1506 Madagascar, Island o/— discovered by Tristan da Cunha, and revisited by the 
Portuguese navigator Fernandez Pereira, in 1508. This island was first called 
St. Laurence, having been discovered on the day of that saint. 
1508 Canada — visited by Thomas Aubert. ' Known before to fishermen who bad been 
thrown there by a tempest. 
Ascension Isle — discovered by Tristan da Cunha. 
Sumatra, Island <>/^— discovered by Siqueyra, a Portuguese. 

1511 Sumatra — ^raore accurately examined by the Portuguese. 
Molucca Isles — discovered by the Portuguese. 

Sunda /sZea— discovered by Abrew, a Portuguese. 

1512 Maldives, — A Portuguese navigator, wrecked on these Islands, found them in oc- 

casional possession of the Arabians. 
Florida — discovered by Ponce de Leon, a Spanish navigator. 

1513 Borneo and Java, — The Portuguese became acquainted with these Islands. 

1613 South Sea, — The Great Ocean was discovered this year from the mountains of 
Darien, by Nusnez de Balboa, and subsequently navigated by Magellan. The 
supposition of the New World being part of Inma now ceased. 

1616 P«ni— discovered by Perez de la Rua. 

1516 Bio Janeiro— discovered by Dias de Solis. 

1616 MU) de la PIflrfo— discovered by the same. 

1617 C^tno— discovery of, by sea, by Fcrnand Perez d'Andrada. 

1617 Bengal— discovered by some Portuguese thrown on the coast by a tempest 

1618 J/eorteo^-discovered by the Spaniards. Conquered by Cortez, in 1519. 

1519 Magellan, Straits ©/—passed by Magellan with a fleet of discovery, fitted out by 

the Emperor Charles V. The first voyage round the world was undertaken by 
this navigator; and his vessel perform^ the enterprize, although the com- 
mander perished. 

1520 Terra del Fuego — discovei*ed by Magellan. 

1521 Ladrone IslaMs — discovered by Magellan. 

1621 Philippines. — This archipelago discovered by Magellan, who lost his life here in a 
skirmish. 

1624 JVetv France, — The first voyage of discovery made by the French under Francis 
the First, one of whose ships, after reaching Florida, coasted along as far as 60 
deg. north latitude, and gave to this part the name of New France. 

1624 JVorth *3»icrura— travelled over from Florida to Newfoundland by Verrazzani, a 
Florentine, in the service of France. 

1626 JVew jffoflofwi— discovered by the Portuguese about this time: this immense 
tract was for some time neglected by Europeans, but was visited by the Dutch, 
at various periods, from 1619 to 1644. This fine country is now colonized by 
the English, and every year adds something to our knowledge of its extent and 
its peculiarities. 

1527 JVew Guinea — discovered by Saavedra, a Spaniard, sent fi-om Mexico, by Cortez. 

1630 Guinea — the first voyage to, made by an English ship for elephants' teeth. 

1634 Canada — visited by Cortier, of St. Malo ; a settlement having previously been 

made in 1623, by Verrazzani, who took possession in the name of Francis I. of 
France. 

1635 Cdltfomia — discovered by Cortez. 

1537 Chili — discovered by Diego de Almagro, one of the conquerors of Peru. 

1641 Labrador — discovered by a French engineer, Alphonze. 

1541 Jn^&ot — the first English ship sailed to, for the purpose of attacking the Portuguese. 

1642 /opan— discovered by the Portuguese, Antonie de Meta and Antonie de Peyxoto, 

who were cast by a tempest on its coasts. 

1646 Potosi, Mines of— discovered by the Spaniards. 

1562 "Spitzbergen — observed by the English, but mistaken for part of Greenland. Vis- 
ited by Barentz, a Dntch navigator in search of a north-east passage, in 1696. 

156S WTnte Sea, — ^This sea, which had not been visited since the time of Alfred, was 
now supposed to be discovered by Chancellor, the English navigator. 
JVova Zem6>/«h-di8covered by WHloughby, an Engfirii seaman. 

1676 8olomon*$ i^les— discoTered by Mendana, a Spaniard, ient by the Governor of 
Peru. 
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1576 Frohisher^s £Xrat^— discovered by the English navigator whose name it bears. 
Green/and— further explored by Frobisher, who also penetrated further between 

this country and Labrador. 

1577 JVew ^ZWon— discovered by Drake, who was the second to attempt a voyage 

rouDd the world, which he performed in three years. 
1580 Siberia — discovered by Yermak Timoph6i6vitch, Chief of Cossacks. 
1587 Davis's ^rat<— discovered by the English navigator whose name it bears, in his 

voyage for the discovery of a north-west passage. 
1594 Falkland /Waniis— discovered by the English navigator, Hawkins. 
1696 Afar 9u«sas^-discovered by Mendana, a Spaniard, on his voyage from Peru to found 

a colony in the Solomon Isles. 
Solitary Islatul — discovered by Mendana on the above-named voyage. 

1606 Archipelago del Espirito iStenlo— discovered by Guiros, a Portuguese, sent from 

Peru. These Islands are the Cyclades of Bougainville, and the New Hebrides 
of Cook. 
Otaheite — supposed to be discovered by Guiros, who named it Sagittaria. 

! Hudson's ^ay— discovered by the celebrated English navigator, Hudson, on 
his third voyage. Venturing to pass the winter in this Bay on his fourth 
voyage, he was, with four others, thrown by his sailors into a boat, and left to 
perish. 

1607 Chesapeake ^ay-^iscovered by John Smith. 

1615 Straits of .Le Mdire — discovered with the island of Staten on the east, by Le 

Maire, a merchant of Amsterdam, and Schouten, a merchant of Horn. 

1616 Cape Horn — doubled by Le Maire and Schouten, Dutch navigators, who called it 

after the town of which Schouten was a native. These enterprizing men per- 
formed a voyage round the world in about two years. 

1616 Van Dieman's Land — discovered by the Dutch. 

1616 Baffin's 2?ay— discovered by William Baffin, an Englishman. The nature and 
extent of this discoveiy were much doubted, till the expeditions of Ross and 
Parry proved that Baffin was substantially accurate in his statement. 

1636 Frozen Ocean, — In this year the Russians discovered that this ocean washed and 
bounded the north of Asia. The first Russian ship sailed down the Lena into 
this sea. 

1642 AVto 2^aland — with the southern part of Van Dieman's Land, discovered by 
Tasman, a Dutch navigator. 

1654 Bourbon — Isle of, occupied by the French. 

1673 Louisiana — discovered by the French. This country received its name from La 
Salle, a Frenchman, who explored the Mississippi, in 1682. 

1686 Easter island— discovered by Hoggewein, a Dutch navigator. 

1690 Kamschatka — the principal settlement of the Russians on the coast of Asia, dis- 
covered by a Cossack chief, Morosko. This country was taken possession of by 
the Russians in 1697. 

1692 Japan, — Carefully visited by Kemfer, a German. 

1699 JVeto Britain, — ^This island, and the straits which separate it from New Guinea, 
discovered by Dampler. This enterprizing seaman made a voyage round the 
world at the period of this discovery. 

1711 Kuriie j&Zes— occupied by the Russians. The people of these islands, which 
are twenty-one in number, still pay tribute to Russia. They are principally 
volcanic. 

1728 Behring's Strait^evplored and designated by a Danish navigator in the service of 
Russia, whose name it bears. Behring thus established that the continents of 
Asia and America are not united, but are distant from each other about thirty- 
nine miles. 

1728 JSTamschatka — ascertained by Behring to be a peninsula. 

1741 Aleutian Isles—on the coast of North America, discovered by Behring. A more 
accurate survey of these Islands was made tinder the Russian Government, by 
Captains Billing and Sarytehef, from 1781 to 1798. 

1765 Duke of York's Island — discovered by Byron. 
Jsles of Danger — discovered by Byron. 

1767 0/aAette--discovered by Wallis. 

1768 Cook's Strait— discovered by Captain Cook on his first voyage round the World, 

which occupied from 1768 to 1771. 
1770 J\rew South H^o^^s— discovered by Captaui Cook. 
1772 bland of Desolationr~4he first land south of India, discovered by Kerguelen, and 

called by his name. Subsequently called- the Island of Desolation by Captain 

Cook. 

▼OL. T. . 25 ■ 
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1774 JVew CaUdoniar-diacovered by Cook in his leooiid voyage, 1772— X776. 

1778 Icy Cape — discovered by Captain Cook. 

1778 Sandwich Islandg-^iscovered by Cook in his third voyage, which commeQced in 

1776. He lost his life in 1779. ^ 

1797 JBaa8*s Straits.— Mr, Bass, surgeon of H. M. S. Reliance, penetrated as far as 

Western Port, in a small open boat, from Port Jackson, and v^as of opinion that a 

Strait existed between New South Wales and Van Dieman'^ Land. In 1799, 

Lieut. Flinders circumnavigated Van Dieman's Land, and named the Strait after 

Mr. Bass. 
1804» 5, 6. Missouri explored to its sources by Captains Lewis and Clarke, and the 

origin and source of the Columbia ascertained. 
1819 Barrow' 8 <S<rail«— discovered by Lieut. Parry, who penetrated as far as Melville 

Island, in lat. 74 min. 26 sec. N., and long. 113 min. 47 sec. W. The Strait 

was entered on the 3d Aucust. The lowest state of the thermometer was 65 

deg. below zero of Fahrenheit. 
1819 JVew South Shetland— -discovered by Mr. Smith, of the brig William, bound to 

Valparaiso. 
1819 > JVorth Jmerica— The northern limits of, determined by Capt Franklin, from the 
1822 ) mouth of the Coppermine River to Cape Turnagain. 
1821 Jlsia — ^The northern limits of, determined by Baron Wrangel. 
1825-6 JVorth Jbnerita — Franklin's second expedition, in whidi the coast between the 

mouths of the Coppermine and M'Kenzie's rivers, and the coast from the mouth 

of the latter to 149j^ deg. W. long, were discovered. 
1827 JVorth Jmerica.— -In August of this year. Captain Beechey, in H. M. S. Blossom, 

discovered the coast from Icy Cape to Point Barrow, leaving about 140 miles of 

coast unexplored between this Point and Point Beechey. Point Barrow is in 

156i| deg. W. long. 

The preceding article was taken from the Companion to the Brituh Almanac; also, a part of the fol- 
lowing article, with abridgment and alterations. 



EXPLANATION OP CERTAIN ANCIENT AND MODERN ERAS. 

A solar year is that space of time during which all the seasons have their 
course. This takes place in 965 days, 5 hours, 46 minutes, and 49 seconds ; 
and an approximation to that time has been adopted by those nations which have 
had sufficient astronomical science to determine it. But as it would be imprac- 
ticable to begin every new year at a different hour of the day, which would be 
necessary if the perfect year should always he completed before the commence- 
ment of a new one, 365 days have been taken as the length of a year, leaving 
the odd hours and minutes to accumulate until they amount to a whole dftv, 
when they are added to the year, making what is called a leap year, or intercal- 
ary year of 366 days. 

A lunar year consists of 12 moons, or 354 days. This may be convenient 
enough for short periods, but is so ill adapted for the computation of civilized 
nations, that none but Mohammedans have continued in the use of it even for a 
little time. In a few years, its commencement varies through all the seasons. 

The 8emi lunar year is that in which the montJ^ are regulated according to 
the course of the moon, but to which from time to time a month is added, when- 
ever the year would range too widely from its original situation. This year is 
inconvenient from its varied duration ; but, as in a long course of years, the 
months reniain nearly at the same situation, it is less objectionable than the pure 
lunar year. It was the mode of computation of the Greeks and Romans, and is 
even now that of the Chinese, Tartars, Japanese, and Jews. 

The Roman Year^ 
The Roman year is that, in its arrangement and division, upon which our 
year is entirely founded. The Romans reckoned their time from the date which 
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some of their antiquaries ehose to assign for the foniiding of Rome— the Slst of 
April, in the 2d year of the 6th Olympiad, or 754 B. C. This era is designated 
by the letters A. U. C. or, db urbe c&nditOf " from the building of the City." 
The first year used by them, and attributed to Romulus, consisted of 10 months, 
from March to December, or 304 days. It is supposed that extraordinary months 
were added when it was found to be necessary. 

Numa is said to have added two months, January at the beginning, and Feb- 
ruaiy at the end« All these months consisted of ^ or 31 days. The year was 
lunar and consequently shorter than the true year. February subsequently 
became the second month. 

This computation was followed, with some slight variations, until the time of 
Julius Cssar, who, observing that the beginning of the year, instead of occurring 
in winter, as at first, had now receded to the autumn, ordered that the year A. 
U. C. 707, or 47 B. C, should consist of 445 days, whereby the following year 
might begin at the proper time. He also determined that the year should be 
solar, without any reference to the lunar motions. Supposing the natural year 
to consist of 365 days and 6 hours, he ordered that three years in succession 
should each consist of 365 days, and the fourth should contain 366 days. The 
only difference between their calendar and ours, was in their mode of counting 
days, which was backwards instead of forwards. The following was the Roman 
month with the days opposite according to our mode. 
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The nones and ides of March, May, July, and October, are two days later than 
in January, the nones falling on the 7th and the ides on the 15th of those months ; 
the 2d of March, was therefore called the 6th before the nones, and so on. In atl^ 
the other months, the kalends, nones, and ides hold the same places as in the 
month of January. In the months, which have but 30 days, the number of days 
before the kalends will, of course, be one less, and in February, three less. In 
leap years, the additional day was inserted in February, as in our calendars ; but 
instead of making a 29th day, the 24th was reckoned twice, and being called in 
Latin sexto kcd. Mart, (or 6th day before the kalends of March,) this, with the 
addition of his (twice) gave the name of bissextile to the leap year, which it still 
retains. The first year reckoned on this principle, was a leap year. (A. U. C. 
706, or B. C. 46.) The Roman year has been Adopted by almost all Christian 
nations, with no other variation than taking the birth of Christ as the commence- 
ment, instead of the building of Rome. If the given Roman year be less than 
754, deduct it from 754 ; if the given Roman year be not less than 754, deduct 
753 from it : The remainder gives the year (B. C. and A. D. in the first and 
aecond cases respectively) in which the Roman year commences. Required ' 
the year 701, A. U. C. 

754 Required the year, 780 A: U. C. 

Deduct, 701 Deduct, 758 

"^ B.C. ~27 A. D. 
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Greek method of CompuHing Time, 

The Greeks computed their time by the celebrated era of the Olympiads 
which date from the year 776 B. C, being the year in which Coroebus was 
successful in the Olympic games. This era differed from all others in beingr 
reckoned by periods of four years, instead of single years. Each period of four 
years was called an Olympiad, and in marking a date, the year and Olympiad 
were' both mentioned. The year was luni-solar, of 12 or 13 months. The 
names of the months varied in the different states of Greece, but the Attic 
months are most usual. They are as follows. — 

1. Hecatombeon. 5. Moemacterion. 9. Elapbebolioo. 

2. MetageitoioQ. 6. Poseideon. 10. MunycfaioQ. 

3. Boedromion. 7. Gamelion. 11. Thargelioo. 

4. Pyaaepsioo. 8. Antheaterion. 12. Seirophorion. 

In the year of 13 months, the additional month was inserted after Poseideon, 
and called the second Poseideon. Afler various erroneous calculatioDs, of 
greater or less importance, the philosopher, Meton, B. C. 432, invented the 
period or cycle of 19 years. He supposed 235 moons to be exactly equal to 19 
solar years, and that in every period of 19 years, the new and full moons would 
recur regularly at the same seasons. Nineteen years, of 12 moons each, would 
contain 228 moons, and consequently 7 moons were to be added. These were 
inserted in the 3d, 5th, 8th, 11th, 13th, 16th, and 19th years. Instead also of 
making the months of 30 and 29 days alternately, he determined that each 
month should consist nominally of 30 days, but that every 63d day should be 
omitted, in numbering. The third day of Boedromion, for example, was omitted 
in the first year, the Btli of Poseideon, and so on to the end of the 19th year, 
when the last exemptile day (the third of Thargelion) was retained, making that 
year to consist of 385 days. This cycle was not quite accurate ; 19 solar years 
are equal to about 6939 days, 14^ hours, while 235 lunations amount to 6939 
days, 16^ hours, or 2 hours more. In the year 330 B. C, this excess amounted 
to only 11 hours ; but by the cycle of Meton, to above 52 hours, he having made 
19 years equal to 6940 days. Another astronomer, Calippus, invented the cycle 
of 76 years, which consisted of 27,759 days, exactly equal to 76 Julian years, 
but above 14 hours in excess of the true solar year. His system continued in 
use from 330 B. C, as long as the Olympiads were employed. To reduce the 
date by Olympiads to our era, multiply tlie past Olympiad by 4, and add the odd 
year. Subtract the sum from 777 if before Christ, and subtract 776 from the 
sum if after Christ, the remainder will be the heginninj[ of the given year. The 
year began within a fortnight of the middle of July, The ^ird month of the 2d 
year of the 135th Olympiad is required. 

134 Olympiads eJapscMl. 
4 777 

638 

636 

2 239 

538 

The year begaa in July, 239 B. C. ; the third month is consequentiv Septem- 
ber, 22(9 B.C. 

The Chrigtian Era. 
The Christian era, used by almost all Christian nations, dates from January 
Ist, in the middle of the fourth year of the 194th Olympiad, and in the 753d of 
the building of Rome. It was first introduced in the 6th century, but was uot 
very generally employed for some centuries after. The Christian year, in its 
division, follows exactly the Roman year ; consisting of 365 days for Uiree buc- 
ceasive years, and of 366 in the fourth year, which is termed leap year. This 
eomputation subsisted for 1,000 years, throughout Europe, without alteration, 
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and is still used by the followers of the Greek church. The simplicity of this 
form has brought it into very general use, and it is customary for astronomers 
and chronologists, in treating of ancient times, to date back in the same order 
from its commencement The year immediately before the birth of Christ is 
asaally reckoned as 1 B. C. There was, however, one slight error, which is 
still retained by the Greek church. The year as arranged by. Julius Ccesar, was 
11 min. 11 sec. too long, amounting to a day in nearly 1^ years ; and towards the 
end of the 16th century, the time of celebrating the church festivals had ad- 
vanced 10 days beyond the periods fixed by the council of Nice, in 325. It was 
in consequence ordered by a bull of Gregory XIII., that the year 1582 should 
consist of 355 days only, which was effected by omitting 10 days in the month 
of October — from the 5th to the 14th. And to prevent the recurrence of a like 
irregularity, it was also ordered, that in three centuries out of four, the last 
year should be a common year, instead of a leap year, as it would have been by 
the Julian calendar. The year 1600 remained a leap year, but 1700, 1800, and 
1900, were to be common years. This amended mode of computing was called 
the New Style, and was immediately adopted in all Catholic countries, while 
the Old Style continued to be employed by Protestants. Gradually, however, 
the Protestants employed the New Style. In England, the reformed calendar 
was adopted in the year 1752, by omitting 11 days, to which the difference be- 
tween the styles then amounted. The alteration was effected in the month of 
September; the day which would have been the third was called the fourteenth. 
The Greeks and Russians still use the Old Style. 
To turn the Old Style into the new. 

From the alteration of Style to 29th of Feb. 1700, add 10 days. 
« March Ist, 1700, to 29th of Feb. 1800, add 11 days. 
« " 1800, «« «« 1900, « 12 «• 

«« " 1900, «« « 2100, « 13 «« 

Examples, 17th March, 1801, O. S. is 29th March, 1801, N. S. 
19th Feb. 1703, O. S. is 2d March, 1703, N. S. 
24th Dec. 1690, 0. S. is 3d Jan. 1691, N. S. 
20th Dec. 1829, O. S. is 1st Jan. 1830, N. S. 

In England, until the year 1752, the year was considered to begin on the 25th 
of March ; any date, therefore, from Uie 1st of January to the 24th of March, 
will be a year too little. It had been the practice for many years preceding the 
change of Style, to write both years, by way of obviating mistakes, as 1st of 
Feb. 1707-8, or 1707-8, meaning the year 1708, if begun in January, or 1707, 
if begun in March. All nations, who now use either the Old or New Style, 
begin the year on the 1st of January. 

Varioua Eastern Eras, 
The Creation has been adopted as an epoch by Christian and Jewish writers, 
and would have been found very convenient, by doing away with the difficulty 
of counting before and after any particular date, as is necessary when the era 
begins at a later period. But unfortunately writers are not agreed as to the 
precise time of commencing. We consider the creation as taking place 4004 
jears B. C. ; but there are about 140 different variations in this respect. The 
following are some of the principal. 

Era of Constantinople. In this era, the creation is placed 5508 years 
B. C. It was used by the Russians until the time of Peter the Great, and is 
still used in the Greek church. The civil year begins the first of September, 
and the ecclesiastical towards the end of March. The day is not exactly de- 
termined. To reduce it to our era, subtract 5508 yeairs from January to August, 
and 5509 from September to the end. 

The month of March, 6901 The month of October, 7302 

5508 - 5509 

189$ 1798 
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Era of Antiocib, and* Era of Alexaitdria. Although these eras ^fibred 
at their formation by 10 years, they afterwards coincided. They were both 
much in nse by the early Christian writers attached to the churches of Antioch 
and Alexandria. In the computation of Alexandria, the creation was considered 
to be 549^ years before Christ, and, in consequence, the yeajr A. D. was equal 
to 5503. This computation continued to the year 284 A. D. which was called 
SSIQ6. In the next year, (285 A. D.,) which should have been 5787, ten years 
were discarded, and the date became 5777. This is still used by the Abyssini- 
ana. The era of Antioch considered the creation to be 5492 years B. C, and, 
theirefore, the year 285 A. D. was 5777. As this was equal to ^e date of Alex- 
andria, the two eras, from this time, were considered as one. Dates of the 
Alexandrian era are reduced to the Christian era by subtracting 5502 until the 
year 5786, and after that time by subtracting 5492. In the era of Antioch, 5492 
are always subtracted. 

Abtssinian Era. The Abyssinians reckon their years from the creation, 
which they place in the 5493d year before our era, on the 29th of August, 
O. S. ; and their dates will consequently exceed ours by 5492 years, and 125 
days. They have 12 months of 30 days each, and 5 days added at the end, 
called pagomen, from a Greek word, meaning adckd. Another day is added at 
the end of every 4th year. To reduce Abyssinian time to the Julian year, 
subtract 5492 years and 125 days. 

Jewish Mode of RECKomNo Time. The year of the Jews consists of 12 
lunar months, of which the first has 30 days^ and the second^ 29 ; and so the 
rest successively and alternately. The sacred year begins in the spring, the 
civil year in autumn. The Jews had calendars anciently, wherein were noted 
all the feasts, and all the days on which they celebrated the memory of any 
great eyent, which had happened to the nation. The following are their 
monlJis. 



Sacred Year. 


Niuttt. 


Z>-y.. 


Afuwtringto 


Ix Nisan.. 


80 


March, 0. S. 


2. Jiar. 


29 


April. 
May. 


S. Sivan. 


80 


4. Thammuz. 


29 


June. 


6. Ab. 


30 


July. 


6: Elul. 


29 


August 


7. Tizri. 


30 


September. 


8. Marchesvan. 


29 


October. 


9. Chisleu. 


80 


November. 


10. Thebet. 


29 


December. 


11. Sebat. 


30 


January. 


12. Adar. 


29 


February. 



Civil Tear. 



Name, 

1. Tizd. 

2. Marchesvan. 
3: Chisleu. 

4. Thebet 

5. Sebat 

6. Adar. 

7. Ninn. 

8. Jiar. 

9. Sivau. 

10. Thammuz. 

11. Ab. 

12. Elul. 



Anawen to our 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August 



The average length of the year of 12 months is 354 days; but by varying the 
length of Marchesvan and Chisleu, it may consist of 353 or 355 days also. In 
the same manner the year of 13 months may contain 383, 384, or 385 days.- In 
19 years, 12 years have 12 months each, and 7 years 13 months. 

The Era of Nabonassar. This era received its name from that of a prince 
of Babylon, under whose reign astronomical studies were much advanced in 
Chaldea. The years are vague, containing 365 days each, without intercalation. 
The first day of the era was Wednesday, 26th February, 747 B. C. 

EoTPTiAir Era. The Egyptian year was identical with the era of Nabonassar, 
beginning on the 26th of February, 747 B. C, and consisting of 365 dajrs only. 
It was reformed 30 years B. C, at which period the commencement of the year 
had arrived, by continually receding, to the 29th of August, which was deter- 
mined in future to be the first day of the year. To reduce to the Christian era, 
subtract 746 years 125 days. 
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JuuAV Period. Thw period is a term of years produced by the multiplication 
of the lunar cycle 17, solar cycle 28, and Roman indiction 15. It consists of 
7980 years, and began 4713 years before our era. It has been employed in 
computing time, to avoid ambiguity attendant on reckoning any period antece- 
dent to our era. By subtracting 4713 from the Julian period, our year is found. 
If before Christ, subtract tiie Julian period from 4714. 

Era of Dioclesian or Martyrs. This was much used by Christian writers 
until the introduction of the Christian era in the 6th century ; and is still em- 
ployed by the Abyssinians and Copts. It dates from the day when Diodesian 
was proclaimed emperor, at Chalcedon, 24th of August, 284. It is called the 
era of Martyrs, from the persecution of the Christians in the reign of Dioclesian. 
The year consists of 365 days, with an additional day every fourth year. To 
reduce the years of this era to those of the Christian, add 283 years, 240 days. 
When the Dioclesian year is the year after leap year, it begins one day later 
than usual, and in consequence, one day must be added to the Christian year, 
from the 29th of August to the end of the following February. 

Grecian Era, or Era of the Seleucides. This dates from the reign of 
SeleucQs Nicator, 311 years and 4 months B. C. It was used in Syria for many 
years, and frequently by the Jews untU the 15th century, and by some Arabians 
to this day. It is used in the book of the Maccabees, and appears to have begun 
with Nisan. Their year was solar, and consisted of 365 days, with the addition 
of a day every fourth year. To reduce it to our era, supposing it to begin Sep- 
tember 1st, 312 B. C. subtract 311 years and 4 months. 

Chii^ese Cycle. The Chinese, like all the nations of the northeast of Asia, 
reckon their time by cycles of 60 years ; instead of numbering them as we do, 
they give a different name to every year in the cycle. They have two series of 
words, one of ten, and the other of twelve words ; a combination of the first 
words in both orders is the name of the first year ; the next in each series are 
taken for the second year ; and so to the 10th ; in the 11th year, the series of 
ten being exhausted ; they begin again with the first, combining it with the 
eleventh of the second series ; in the twelfth, the second word of the first series 
is combined with the twelfth of the second; for the thirteenth year, the com- 
bination of the third word of the first list with the first of the second list is taken, 
that list, also being now exhausted. To make this clearer, the series of ten are 
designated by the Roman letters, that of twelve by the Italics, and the whole 
cycle of 60 will stand thus. 
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15. e c 30. k / 46. e i 60. k m 

The Chinese months are lunar, of 29 and 30 days each. Their years have 
ordinarily 12 months, but a tiiirteenth is added whenever there are two new 
moons while the sun is one sign of the Zodiac. This will occur 7 times in 19 
years. The Chinese calendar has been almost constantly under the care of 
Christians. The first cycle, according to the Romish missionaries, began Feb. 
2397 B. C. We are now, therefore, in the 71st cycle, the 27th of which be)^ 
in 1830. The Chinese frequently date from the year of the reigning sovereigii, 
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and in that case there is no way of having the coitesponding date, but by a list 
of emperors. The following is a list of those who have reigned daring the last 
two centuries* 

Tartar Dyic abty. 

He-tsuQg began to reign A. D. 1616 

Chwang-le6 " 1627 

Shun-che " 1644 

Kang-he " 1662 

Yung-ching « 1723 

Keen-lung «« 1736 

Kea-king " 1796 

Taon-kwang " 1821 Now emperor. 

The Japanese have a cycle of 60 years, like that of the Chinese^ formed by a 
combination of words of two series. 

Mohammedan Era, or Hegira. This era dates from the flight of Mohammed 
to Medina, which event took place in the night of Thursday, July 15, A. D. 622. 
The era commences on the following day, the 16th of July. The year is purely 
lunar, consisting of 12 months, each month commencing with the appearance of 
the new moon, without any intercalation to bring the commencement of the year 
to the same season. As they begin each month with the appearance of the 
new moon, a few cloudy days may retard the commencement of a month, making 
the preceding month longer than usual. Two parts of a country will sometimes 
differ a day in consequence. But in chronology, and in history, as well as in 
all public documents, the Mohammedans use months of 30 and 29 days, alter- 
nately, making the year thus to consist of 354 days. Eleven times in 30 years, 
one day is added to the last month, making 355 days in that year. 

Various other Eras. The Armenians began their era Tuesday the 9th of 
July, A. D. 552. Their year consists of 365 days only, and therefore anticipates 
the Julian, one day every 4 years. The Armenian ecclesiastical year, begins 
on the 11th of August, and has an additional day at the end of every fourth year; 
and consequently coincides in division with the Julian year. The Persian era, 
now used by the Parsees in India, and by the Arabs, in certain computations, 
began June 16th, 632 A. D. It consisted of 365 days only, and anticipated the 
Julian one day in every 4 years. The era of Tyre, began Oct. 19th, 125 R C. 
The months are the same with those used in the Grecian era. The year is 
similar to the Julian. 



A' LIST OF MINISTERS WHO ARRIVED IN NEW ENGLAND, FROM ITS 
FIRST SETTLEMENT 1620, TO 1687. 

ThoM with a itar prefixed, returned to England. A few of the following w«re not miniiten, wben tbiy 
arrived hdre, but became so not long aflerwardi. 

James Allen, Boston, died 22 September, 1710, aged 78. 

*Thomas Allen, Charlestown, died 21 September, 1673, aged 65. 

John AUin, Dedham, died 26 August, 1671, aged 75. 

Samuel Arnold, Marshfield, died 3 September, 1683, aged 71. 

John Avery, died 14 August, 1635. 

John Bailey, Watertown and Boston, died 12 December, 1697, aged 53. 

Thomas Bailey, Watertown, died 2 January, 1689. 

Nicholas Baker, Scituate, died 22 August, 1678, ag«d 68. 

Barnard, Weymouth. (See Prince, Annals, i. 181.) 

Bamet, New London. (See Mather, Magnalia, i. 216.) 

* Stephen BadiUer, Lynn and Hampton, died about 1671, supposed aged 100. 
John Bishop, Stamford, died 1694. 
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Adam Blackmui, Stratford* died 1665. 

WiUiam Blackstone, EpUcopaUan, died 26 May, 1675, aged about 78. 

Christopher Blackwood, Scituate. (See Deane, History of Scituate, 222.) 

*Rtchard Blinman, Gloucester and New London, died about 1675. 

Bond. (See Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts, i. 877.) 

Robert Booth, Saco. (See Folsom, History of Saco, 128, 129.) 

Edmund Brown, Sudbury, died 22 June, 1678. 

Chad Brown, Baptist^ Providence. 

James Brown, Portsmouth. (See Belknap, History of New Hampshire, i. 80.) 

James Browne, Swanzey. (See Mather, Magnalia, i. 216.) 

Peter Bulkley, Concord, died 9 March, 1659, aged 77. 

Edward Bulkley, Marshfield and Concord, died 2 January, 1696. 

•George Burdet, Dover and elsewhere. (Belknap, Willis, History of Portland.)' 

William Burrage, Scarborough. (Greenleaf, Ecclesiastical Sketches.) 

^H. Butler, (See Calamy, Acc't of Ejected Min., it. 611,) died 24 April, 1696, aged 72. 

Hugh Campbell, " in the Nipmug country, 1679." (MS. Mass. Colony Recofds.) 

Thomas Carter, Woburn, died 5 September, 1684, aged 74. 

Charles Chauncy, Scituate, died 19 February, 1672, aged 79. 

Robert Clarke, Boston, Episcopalian. (See Bowen's Picture of Boston, 127.) 

Thomas Cobbett, Lynn and Ipswich, died 5 November, 1685, aged 78; 

John Cotton, Boston, died 23 December, 1652, aged 67. 

Peter Daille, Boston, died 21 May, 1715, aged 66. 

Tmiothy Dalton, Hampton, died 28 December, 1661, aged about 82. 

Fraacis Dana, Andover, died 17 February, 1697, ased 81. 

John Davenport, New Haven and Boston, died 15 March, 1670, aged 73. 

Richai-d Dentoo, Weathersfield, Stamford, and Hempstead, L. I. 1663. 

Frauds Doughty, Taunton. (See Baylies, History Plymouth Colony.) 

Samuel Dudley, Exeter, died 1683, aged 77. 

Henry Dunster, Cambridge, died 27 February, 1659. 

Samuel Eaton, New Haven, died 9 January, 1665, aged 68. 

'Nathaniel Eaton, the first head of Harvard College. 

John Eliot, Roxbury, died 20 May, 1690, aged 86. 

John Emblen, Boston, Baptist, died 9 December, 17021 
John Fiske, Wenham and Chelmsford, died 14 January, 1677, aged 761 
James Fitch, Saybrook and Norwich, died 18 November, 1702, aged 80. 
Edward Fletcher. (See Calamy, Account of Ejected Ministers, ii. 830.)- 

Seth Fletcher, Wells and Saco. (See Folsom, History Saco.) 

Henry Flint, Braintree, died 27 April, 1668, aged 61. 

Robert Fordham, Southampton, L. I. died 1674. 

*Ricbard Gibson, Portsmouth. (See Winthrop, History of New England, Ii. 66.) 

Thomas Gilbert, Topsfield, died 26 October, 1673, aged 63. 

Thomas Gould, Boston, Baptist. (See Snow's History of Boston.) 

Henry Green, Reading, died 11 October, 1648. 

Robert Gutch, Bath, Episcopalian, died about 1675. 

Thomas Hanford, Norwalk, died 1696, aged 80. 

John Harvard, Charlestown, died 14 September, 1638: 

Ephraim Hewett, Windsor, died 4 September, 1644. 

Francis Higginson, Salem, died 6 August, 1630, aged 43. 

John Higginson, Guilibrd and Salem, died 9 December, 1708, aged 92. 

•William Hook, New Haven, died 21 May, 1677, aged 77. 

Thomas Hooker, Cambridge and Hartford, died 7 July, 1647, aged 62. 

Peter Hobart, Hingham, died 20 January, 1679, aged 75. 

Joseph Hull, Weymouth, Isles of Shoals, &c. (See Winthrop, Folsom, Mather, &c.) 

*■ Hunt, (^ee Calamy, Account of Ejected Ministers.) 

*Thomas James, Charlestown, died, aged 86. 

Thomas James, East Hampton, L. I. died 1696. 

*Thomas Jenner, Weymouth. (See Winthrop, History of New England, 250.) 

John Jones, Concord and Fairfield, died about 1664. 

Robert Jordan, Epistopaliaii, Cape Elizabeth, died about 1679, aged 78. 

James Keith, Bridgew&ter, died 22 July, 1719, aged 76. 

William Knight, Topsfield, died, supposed about 1665. 

*Hanserd KnoUys, Dover, died 19 September, 1691, aged 93. 

*John Knowles; Watertown, died 10 April, 1685, aged about 80. 

*Thomas Larkham, Dover, died 1669, aged <». 

John Lothropp, Sicituate and Barnstable, died 8 November, 1653. 

^Gilbert Laurie, Portsmouth. (See Adamt, Annala Portsmouth.), 

Besdate Lawsoix, Danvers and Sdtuate. 
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Samuel Lee, Bristol, died 1691, aged 63.t 

*Robert Lenthall, Weymouth. 

William Leveridge, Dover, Sandwich, HuDtington, L. I. aad Newtown, L. I. 

John Lyford, Plymouth, died in Virginia, about 1628. 

Richard Mather, Dorchester, died 22 April, 1669, aged 73. 

Daniel Maud, Dover, died 1655. 

John Maverick, Dorchester, died 3 February, 1636, aged 60. 

Marmaduke Matthews, Hull and Maiden, died 1683. 

Thomas Mayhew, Nantucket, died 1691, aged 92. 

John Mayo, Boston, died May, 1676. 

John Miller, Rowley and Yarmouth, died 12 June, 1663. 

Thomas Millet, Kittery. (See Bishop, New England judged, 362.) 

Charles Morton, Chariestown, died 11 April, 1698, aged 72. 

Joifyn Myles, Baptist, Swanzey, died 3 February, 1683. 

Samuel Newman, Weymouth and Rehoboth, died 5 July, 1663, aged 62. 

Roger Newton, Farmington and Milford, died 7 June, 1683, aged about 63. 

*Cnarles Nicholet, Salem. 

"Nathaniel Norcross, Lancaster. 

Edward Norris, Salem, died 10 April, 1659. 

John Norton, Ipswich and Boston, died 5 April, 1663, aged 57. 

James Noyes, Newbury, died 22 October, 1656, aged 48. 

John Oxenbridge, Boston, died 28 December, 1674, aged 65. 

James Parker, Weymouth and Portsmouth. 

Thomas Parker, Newbury, died 24 April, 1677, aged 82. 

Ralph Partridge, Duxbury, died 1658. 

*Robert Peck, Hingham. (See Lincoln, History of Hingham, 23.) 

*Hugh Peters, Salem, died 16 October, 1660, aged 60. 

•Thomas Peters, Saybrook, returned 1647. 

George Phillips, Watertown, died 1 July, 1647. 

A. Pierson, Southampton, L. T., Branford and Newark, N. J. died about 1681, aged 80. 

Peter Pmdden, Milford, died 1656, aged 56. 

Robert Radcliffe, Boston, Episcopalian, (See Snow, Hist. Boston, 190 — 192.) 

John Reyner, Plymouth and Dover, died 20 April, 1669. 

Rodgers, Plymouth, came over 1628, returned 1629. 

Ezekiel Rogers, Rowley, died 22 January, 1661, aged 60. 

Nathaniel Rogers, Ipswich, died 3 July, 1655, aged 57. 

John Russell, Boston, Baptist, died 24 December, 1680. 

William Sargent, Maiden. (See Johnson, History New England, 211.) 

•Giles Saxton, Scituate. (See Deane, History Scituate, 166.) 

Thomas Shepard, Cambridge, died 25 August, 1649, aged 44. 

John Sherman, Watertown, died 8 August, 1685, aged 72. 

George Shove, Taunton, died 21 April, 1687. 

Samuel Skelton, Salem, died August, 1634. 

Henry Smith, Weathersfield, died 1648. 

Ralph Smith, Plymouth, died 1 March, 1662. 

Samuel Stone, Cambridge and Hartford, died 20 July, 1663. 

Nicholas Street, New Haven, died 22 April, 1674. 

Zechariah Symmes, Chariestown, died 4 February, 1671, aged 72. 

Thomas Thacher, Weymouth and Boston, died 16 October, 1678, aged 68. 

Thomas Thornton, Yarmouth, died 15 February, 1700, aged 93. 

William Tompson, Braintree, died 10 December, 1666, aged 68. 

Thomas Walley, Barnstable, died 24 March, 1679, aged 61. 

William Walton, Marblehead, died August or September,. 1668. 

John Ward, Haverhill, died 27 December, 1693, aged 87. 

•Nathaniel Ward, Ipswich, died 1653, aged 83. 

John Warham, Dorchester and Windsor, died 1 April, 1670. 

*Thomas Weld, Roxbury, died 1661. 

William Wetherell, Scituate, died 9 April, 1684, aeed 84. 

Ralph Wheelock, resided in Dedham, died November, 1683, aged 84. 

John Wheelwright, Exeter, Wells, and Salisbury, died 15 Nov. 1679, aged abouX 82. 

*Henry Whitfield, Guilford. (See Trumbull, Hist Connecticut, i.) 

Samuel Whiting, Lynn, died 11 December, 1679, aged 82. 

Jonathan WUlaube, Haddam. (See Field, Stat. Account, Middl. Co. Conn.) 

James Williams, Plymouth. (Savage, in Winthrop, ii. 391.) 

Roger Williams, Plymouth, Salem, and Providence, died April, 1683, aged 84. 

t He railed for EngUnd, but wae Mptured bjr a French privateer, and died ia Tnaos. 
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John Wilaon, Boitra, died 7 Augdstt 1667, aged 79. 

Joho Wiobourne, Mincbester. 

John Woodbridge, ADdover, died 17 March, 1695, aged 82. 

William Woodroffe, Lancaster and Springfield. (Sprague, Hist. Diflcourfle. Harrington, 

Century Sermon, 16.) 
William Worceiler» Salisbury, died 28 October, 1662. 
John Youngs, Southold, L. 1. died 1672, aged 74. 

Total 150. Heitn. Campbell, Gilbert, Keith, Laurie aad WiHaube, were probabW bora in Scotland ; 
Mr. UaiUe was a Freocbnan, and Hofer Williams wai a native of Walei ; the others, it is suppoeed, wera 
bora in England. Those in the preceding list were not all seUled in the towns following their names. 
iereral wera bat temporary preacMrs. 

For the preceding list we are indebted to Mr. Farmer. The names are spelt as they were originally. 



EVANGELIZATION OF INDIA. 



It is now just forty years since modern missions were commenced in 
India, by Dr. Carey and Mr. Thomas. The following are some of the 
results of missionary labor. The statements respect India west of the 
Ganges, and Ceylon. 

Direct Results of 3iissions, 
The Serampore missions embrace 12 stations, 15 ordained missionaries, 
36 schools, 1,467 scholars, and 149 communicants. The Baptist Mission- 
ary Society have under their care 12 stations, 13 missionaries, 10 native 
assistants, 47 scholars, an addition of 95 scholars in 1831. The Gospel 
Propagation Society have 10 missionaries, 2 catechists, 3 literary teachers, 
several native assistants, 597 communicants, 2,677 scholars. The General 
Baptists maintain 3 stations, 3 missionaries, 3 assistants, 18 communicants, 
6 schools, 250 scholars. The Church Missionary Society support 28 sta- 
tions, 28 missionaries, 300 schools, 12,000 scholars. The American 
Board of Missions, 6 stations, 13 missionaries, 128 schools, 5,088 scholars, 
148 communicants. The Scottish Missions, 3 stations, 5 missionaries, 3 
native assistants, 40 schools, 1,605 scholars. The Wesleyan, 18 mission- 
aries, 11 assistants, 1,000 members, 4,920 scholars. The Established 
Church of Scotland, 1 missionary, 4 teachers, 240 scholars. The London 
Missionary Society, 23 stations and outstations, 33 missionaries, 6 Euro- 
pean assistants, 67 native assistants, 4,646 members of congregations, 186 
regular communicants, 193 schools, 7,437 scholars. We may give the 
following as the general estimate of the whole: — 10 societies, 110 stationB 
and outstations, 140 ordained European and American missionaries, 150 
wives of missionaries and other female assistants, 140 native assistants, 
940 schools, 40,000 scholars, 4,000 communicants. 

Natives^ who have Renounced Hindooism. 
Among the natives, a class has sprung up, some of whom are brahmins, 
who openly avow their opposition to idolatry ; and publish several weekly 
newspapers, both in English and Bengalee, in which they fearlessly call on 
their countrymen to abandon Hindooism. From one of these papers, the 
editor of which is a brahmin of- a high caste, we take the following. ** A 
person that is at all conversant with the state of affairs in Calcutta, must be 
aware that there are five parties among the Hindoos ; the first is composed 
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. of a people that are sincerely orthodox, and blindly led by an enthasiastic 
madness ; the second of those, who in their closets and bedrooms, indulge 
in excesses of every sort, and avow themselves to be the enthusiastic advo- 
cates of error ; the third, of those who appear liberal before Europeans, 
and orthodox before Hindoos ; the fourth^ of those whose minds are not 
shackled by prejudice, but who profess to be Hindoos by pretending that 
Hindooism is pure Deism and not idolatry ; — and the fifth and last, of those 
who make a downright avowal of being hostile to the mysteries of Hindoo^ 
ism, and who are now set about inquiring after truth ; that when Hindooism 
is knocked down, they may be able to impart truth to others." 

Activity of the Native Press. 
Since May, 1825, at least forty or fifty thousand volumes or pamphlets 
have been thrown into circulation by the native press. In the year 1829 
alone, 37 different publications were thus issued. Within the last ten 
years, the English language has been cultivated with such success, that it 
would be easy to point out between 100 and 200 young native gentlemen, 
in Calcutta, to whom the English is quite as familiar as their own tongue. 
Some among them have given such an intense application to their studies, 
as to produce works, which the great body of Englishmen would scarcely 
venture to attempt. The " Shah Nameh," the great historic poem of the 
Persians, greatly extolled by Sir William Jones, and valued as the highest 
specimen of the Persian tongue, has been lately translated by Captain 
MahoD, and printed at the expense of the king of Oude, It consists of 
110,408 lines; and the translator having collated the work with seventeen 
editions, actually read and weighed upwards of two millions of lines, which 
would amount to 500 a day for ten years. Among the works printed by 
the natives in English, in 1829, were "Remarks on the influx of the Irish 
poor during the season of harvest," " The early Life of Lord Liverpool," 
" A self-guide to the knowledge of the English language," &c. Baboo 
Kashee Prisad Ghose, a learned native, and editor of a paper published in 
the English language, some time since proposed to publish a volume of 
English poetry, composed by himself. From some specimens, previously 
given, it was thought that this effort would reflect the highest credit upeu 
the poet. If any thing were wanting to convince us that the natives of 
India are fully capable of acquiring whatever is most diflicult in the Eng- 
lish language, these attempts would decide the question. 

Increasing Favor and Protection of the British Government. 
There are decisive Indications that the policy of the British authorities 
is becoming more and more liberal towards the missionaries. Sir Charles 
Grant, one of his majesty's ministers, and president of the Board of Con- 
trol, has taken a highly honorable and independent course, in reference to 
Indian affairs. The governor general, Lord Bentinck, abolished the prac- 
tice of widow-burning, contrary to the wishes of a considerable party in 
England and in India. Sir Alexander Johnstone, formerly chief justice of 
Ceylon, has exhibited uniform and extraordinary kindness to the mission- 
aries, both in Ceylon, and since his return to his native land. His excel- 
lency, governor Horton, of Ceylon, has given the most decided marks of 
bis approbation to the American missionaries, and has permitted an en- 
largement of their number. After attending a late examination of the 
Cotta institution, under the care of the Church Sopiety missionaries, he 
expressed his anxiety to promote the objects of the school by every en- 
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eoaragement within the colony. He expressed the " pleasure he felt at 
jQnding the missionaries of different societies in the island, concurring to- 
gether in such unqualified union in the promotion of the great and impor- 
tant objects of education/' Sir John Malcolm, governor of Bombay, in a 
recent letter to the Bombay Mission Union, assures the missionaries, '* that 
it is solely^ to their zeal and Christian humility, combined, as I have ever 
found it, with a spirit of toleration and good sense, that I own any power I 
have possessed of aiding them in their good and pious objects, which, pur- 
sued as they are by the members of the societies, who have honored me 
with their approbation, must meet and receive the support of all who take 
an interest in the promotion of knowledge, the advancement of civilization, 
and the cause of the truth." The late bishop Turner, and the archdeacons 
Corrie of Calcutta, Robinson of Madras, and Glenie of Ceylon, have shown 
great friendliness of disposition to the missionary cause. The same will, 
doubtless, be true of bishop Wilson. While the missionaries take heed not 
to trust in an arm of flesh, the co-operation of the civil authorities, is a matp 
ter of no little moment. 

Anticipations of Speedy Changes, 
There seems to be an expectation among many of the natives of India, 
that great revolutions are at the door. Hindooism, as a religious system, is 
becoming more and more powerless. Its utter want of efficiency in pro- 
moting human happiness, is beginning to be realized. The brahroinical 
spell is relaxing its hold on the conscience. The enlightened policy of the 
British government, lately manifested in some important regulations for the 
benefit of the natives, has tended to conciliate the Hindoos towards the 
English literature and religion. 



PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 

If we were called upon to select thirty individuals, who are now exerting 
the most extensive influence upon mankind, we should include in the num- 
ber, the name of Mr. John Murray, bookseller, of London. The sphere of 
his labor is not a literary club, nor the walls of a parish church, nor the 
precincts of a college, nor the boundaries of Britain. He is known and 
read of all who speak the English tongue. The voice of the publisher of 
Albemarle street, is heard over a greater extent of country than was em- 
braced in the Roman empire. The same is true, substantially, of those, 
who transact their business on a smaller scale. The Galignanis of Paris, 
the Constables of Edinburgh, the Eastburns of New York, have swayed 
an amount of mind which cannot be estimated. Under their control, have 
heen, in no inconsiderable degree, private character, public institutions, 
government^ law, religion, in ^ct, all which is precious for man, in time 
and in eternity. 

The character and influence of booksellers and publishers in the United 
States, is, in some respects, peculiarly important. In the first place, our 
national literature is in a forming state. Established usage, literary stand- 
ards, antiquity, family interests, control the taste much less in this country 
than in Europe. There, a book must submit to a just, or an arbitrary 
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decision, in a mueh greiter degree, than here. We have iio civil, nor 
scarcely any literary censorship. Every man publishes what is right in his 
own eyes. No individual has appeared in this country, like Dr. Johnson, 
whose power of rebuking vicious books and depraved authors, was not to 
be gainsaid or trifled with. 

The rapidity of the transmission of thought is much greater in .the United 
States than in most European countries. There are very few post-office 
systems, so minute in detail, so penetrating, or so prompt as our own. A 
paragraph committed to a book, or a pamphlet, is soon gone beyond the 
power of control or recal. It is poisoning the minds of hundreds west of 
the Mississippi, or it is vindicating, among the inhabitants of Florida, the 
rights of the o];^re8sed. 

The number of readers is great. There are very few indeed among the 
two millions of New England, who have the organs of vision, but can 
peruse the paragraph charged with libel, or the par^raph inciting to noble 
deeds. Volney and Vdtaire, Abner Kneeland and Ethan 'Allen, are found 
in the woollen manufactory, in the western steamboat, and in the Schuyl- 
kill colliery. Supposing the civil restrictions upon the press in Austria, 
were removed, it would do no good nor injury to millions of her population. 
From the Alps to the sea of Azof, is a dead level of ignorance. 

A correct public sentiment, in this country, where one exists, is not 
made to bear promptly upon this subject. A considerable time must elapse, 
after a publication is issued, before the virtuous part of the community 
utter their voice. They are so divided by denominational, or party lines, 
or so engaged in politics, or commerce, that they do not rise up to condemn 
a book, till it has diffused its poison widely through the community. Their 
voice is full and distinct when it comes, but it is too late. 

Public opinion is in a highly excited condition on all subjects. The 
appetite, already sadly perverted and depraved, must still be plied with ail 
possible provocatives. There is a tendency to denounce every thing like 
sound reasoning, mature investigation, scholar-like criticism, as heavy, 
metaphysical, unintelligible. A newspaper cannot devote a small part of 
its columns to subjects, which require thought, without being threatened 
with the withdrawal of support.* 

Now, it is very easy for booksellers to take advantage of this feverish 
state of the public mind, and where they ought to correct, and modify, and 
transform, to pamper and inflame. Give, give, is the demand. Take, 
take, is the reply. Probably, in no quarter of the world is personal defa- 
mation carried on through the public press, so extensively as in this coun- 
try. Books must be not only accompanied with flaming and licentious 
embellishments, but must be seasoned with slander, and be made interest- 
ing with calumny and vituperation. 

From the preceding remarks, the inference is very obvious, that booksel- 
lers and publishers ought to be men of sterling principle. Accurate know- 
ledge of their profession, great enterprize and energy, intelligence, and 
general excellence of character, are not sufl5cient. They ought to be worthy 
of filling a high place in society. Upon no individuals is the advance of 
mankind in knowledge and happiness more essentially depending. They 
should be eminently conscientious. They should have that regard to the 

* We have heard complamts from educated men concermDg the Andover Repostory tf 
a heavy publication; just as if one periodical in this country, were not legitimately 
directed, among other things, to the discussion of mat principles respecting Biblical 
interpretation. For oar part, we hope it will eonttnue to be as heacy as it has been. 
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public welfare, which will cause them to make sacrifices for its promotion. 
They should attach a much higher importance than they are accustomed 
to do to their own professipn — as a part of that great array of force, which 
is to renovate the world. They should not adapt their publications to the 
demand of the community indiscriminately, but they should determine 
what ought to be the public taste. That which a publisher pre-eminently 
needs is a foresight of the future condition and wants of the community, so 
that he can control what is to be the current of public thought and action, 
by making the fountain sweet and healthful. The character of a national 
literature is frequently depending on very insignificant but still palpable 
causes. 

The virtuous and intelligent public have a plain and most important duty 
to perform in respect to booksellers. They should patronize such men as 
are disposed to publish o»/y useful books. They should show their disap- 
probation not simply of that class of booksellers, who have no regard to 
public morals, but to that greater class, who publish good and bad books 
indiscriminately. When a publisher takes special pains to make known a 
truly valuable work, which he is issuing, it should not be attributed to his 
avarice or vanity. He may be governed by the very laudable motive of 
wishing to diffuse virtuous principles, or to procure the means of doing good 
on a larger scale. Because he may have a selfish motive, we are not au- 
thorized, on the principles of the gospel, to ascribe it to him, when there 
are laudable motives equally obvious. 

This whole subject is not regarded by the community, as of that high 
importance, which it really possesses. A good book is one of the greatest 
blessings of civilized society. But let not any man complain that the com- 
munity is deluged with worthless publications, unless he does all in his 
power to put into circulation such as are really valuable. 



CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 

One fiflh, and perhaps one fourth of the entire population of Ireland, are 
out of employment. From this want of demand for labor, very severe dis- 
tress ensues. This distress is said to exist in its greatest severity in the 
suburbs of cities and towns. Dr. Doyle, Roman Catholic bishop of Kildare, 
says that four wretched families are sometimes located in one small apart- 
ment of a cabin, and three in another. The instances are not unfrequent 
where seven families are stowed in one cabin. Their beds are merely a 
little straw spread at night on the floor, and by day wrapped up or covered 
by a quilt or a blanket. In these abodes of misery, disease is oflen pro- 
duced by extreme want. Disease wastes the people, for they have no food 
or comforts to restore them ; they die in a little time. The rate of day 
labor appears to average about lOJ. This is but 5s. a week ; out of which 
deduct 10c?. a week for house rent, and 35. 6df. for potatoes to give a family 
three meals a day, allowing 28 pounds for each day, at 3d a stone, a low 
average for the whole country throughout the year, and but Sd. a week, or 
£\ 145. 8 J. a year, would remain to provide fire and clothing for the family. 
There would be nothing for salt, milk, or any kind of sustenance other 
than potatoes washed down with water. The ^pulation and wealth of a 
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country may both increase, and both increase rapidly ; but if fher former 
proceeds in a greater ratio than the latter, an increase of distress among 
the poor may be concurrent with an augmentation of national wealth. 

Many things, however, show that the condition of the Irish is improving. 
The exports of aH Ireland to Great Britain, during the seven years from 
1723 to 1729, amounted in value to ^2,307,722. In 1829, the exports 
from- the single port of Waterford, reached jf2,139,934 ; a sum less by 
jf 170,000 only, than the whole trade of Ireland ibr seven years; a century 
previously. The effects of steam navigation between Great Britain and 
Ireland, have been salutary upon the condition of the poor. In 1824, the 
first steamer was established between Dublin and Liverpool, by Mr. C. W. 
, Williams. At present, a capital of <£67 1,000 is engaged in steam commu- 
nication across the channels. From the time a sailing vessel was first pre- 
pared to start from Liverpool, to the time of her arrival in Dublin, a week 
might be calculated as a fair average for her passage. By steam, the voyage 
is performed in fourteen hours. The number of voyages effected in the year, 
is in proportion of about seven to one in favor of steam as compared with 
sailing packets. Since 1824, in the article of eggs, a branch of trade 
entirely new, there have been exported from Dublin alone^ to the value of 
.£273,000, distributable among the poorer classes. Steam has been applied 
to the navigation of the river Shannon, with the most beneficial conse- 
quences. In three years, the tonnage on the Middlel Shannon has aug- 
mented seven fold. Saving, banks, and charitable loan societies, have 
been attended with considerable advantages. Under one class of these 
institutions, small loans are made to necessitous but trust worthy persons, 
which are repayable with interest, and reapplied in the same manner. 
Thus the charity not only supports itself, but the principle accumulates by 
the addition of interest. The same system has been applied with equally 
useful effects to the encouragement of industry among the fishermen. The 
prevalence of fever in Ireland, is a most important branch of inquiry. Dis- 
ease is ever found to be consequent upon scarcity and a failure of the 
potato crop. Just in proportion to the increase of distress, is the increase 
of disease. The recent returns have shown the diminution of fever. 

The average number of capital convictions from 1822 to 1829,. was 265. 
In 1829 and in 1830, it was only 224 in each year. The average number 
of executions in the last two years has been about 30. In the eight preced- 
ing years, it was as high as 46 a year. The measure of lowering the amount 
of duty on ardent spirits, has produced an extraordinary diminution of the 
offence of illicit distillation, under which charge the numerous convictions, 
and their effect upon the peace and the morals of the country, have so 
frequently been made the subject of observation, both in and out of 
Parliament. 

The charities, which are maintained by private benevolence, indepen- 
dently of any contribution from general or local taxation, are very numer- 
ous, and are stated to be very liberally supported. Dr. Doyle says, " I 
cannot convey a just picture of the benevolence prevailing in the minds 
and hearts of the middling classes in Ireland ; but it is sufficiently proved 
by this, that the poor are almost exclusively supported by them, although 
they form a class not over numerous, and subject to great pressure ; still of 
the million, or million and a half now expended in supporting the Irbh 
poor, nearly the whole falls on the farmers and other industrious classes." 

On an experience of fifteen years, from 1802 to 1817, a system of public 
works appears to have been adopted in the Highlands of Scotland, which 
has improved the habits, excited the industry of the people^ and has ad- 
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Tanced the cocintry one hundred years. Public works have been carried 
00 in Ireland, since 1822, which, though not conducted upon any perma- 
nent, or well digested system, have, in all respeots, supported the example 
given in Scotland. It appears that there are about 8,000,000 of Irish acres 
of waste land, equal to 5,000,000 of English acres, which are considered to 
be almost all reclaimable. If this land could be reclaimed, it would afford 
a permanent demand for productive labor, accompanied by a corresponding 
rise of wages, and an improvement in the condition of the poor. Oppor- 
tunities would also be afforded for the settlement of the peasantry, now 
superabundant in particular districts, on waste lands, which, at present, 
scarcely produce the means of sustenance, or suited for human habitations. 
This change would be alike advantageous to the lands from whence the 
settlers are taken, and to those on which they may be hereafter fixed, and 
may facilitate the means of introducing a comfortable yeomanry, and an 
improved agriculture, in the more fertile districts. The severe pressure of 
the system of clearing lands and ejecting sub-tenants, may thus be miti- 
gated, and the general state of the peasantry improved. 

In Ireland, there doubtless exists a population, exceeding that for whose 
labor there is a profitable demand. The question remains to be settled, at 
what rate of expense emigration can be conducted, from whence the funds 
can be supplied, and whether those funds can be n^ore profitably employed 
with a view to the public interest in any other manner. There is not the 
slightest doubt but that coloni^^ation might be carried on to a great extent, 
indeed, if facilities ware aibrded by the government to those Irish peasants, 
who are disposed voluntarily to seek a settlement in the colonies, and who 
could by themselves or their landlords, provide all the expense required for 
their passage 'and location in Aiperica. 

Education has been greatly neglected in Ireland. The university of 
Dublin is a Protestant institution, has 18 professorships, and, in 1828, 
1,254 students. The royal Catholic college of Maynooth, partly supported 
by the government, has 10 professors ; the college of Carlow, 4 professors. 
The ibllowing was the slate of the schools m Ireland, according to the 
returns in 1824. 



Pravbues. 

Ulster, 

LeiDster, 

Munater, 

Connanght, 


Schools. 
3,449 
3,492 
3,359 
1,523 


Scholars. 
141,882 
158,740 
188,206 
71,721 


Catholics. 

57,025 
123,265 
168,209 

69,788 


flpiseepoL 

35,977 

30,954 

17,518 

9,003 


PresbyL 

44,383 

584 

119 

218 


neligum 
Prat. Di». not stated. 

2,476 2,023 
372 3,565 
451 1,909 
113 2,599 



TotftI, 11,838 560^19 



93,452 45,304 3,412 10,090 



Number of pay achoolfi, 9,352 attended by 394,732 scholars. 

Schools wholly or ip part free, 2,471 do. 165,817 do. 



Total, 



11,823 



660,549 doi 



Catholic scholars at the pay schools, 307,402 
Protestant do. do. 87,828 



Total, 



394,730 



Scholars supported hy tho KUdare place Society, 

Do. do. bequests, ami voluntary contributions. 

Do. do. Catholic funds. 

Do. do. Associations discountenancing vice. 

Do. do. belonging to chartered schoob, 



58,205 
46,514 
46,119 
12,769 
2,210 



TOL. V. 



27 
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HISTORY OF 

REVIVALS OF RELIGION, 

FROM THE SETTLEMENT OF THE COUNTRY TO THE PRESENT TIMET. 
[GontiDued from page 906, Vol. IV.] 



Period Fourth. From 1750 to 1790; forty years. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE UNITED STATES DURING 
THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

Our notices of the events of this period will he more miscellaneous and im- 
perfect than those of either of the preceding. The attention of the whole com- 
munity was so engrossed with the political ccmditioa of the country, that the 
greater part of the little, which occurred, of an interesting religious character, 
was not recorded. We are not aware that any eflfort has ever heen made to 
collect and arrange the detached paragraphs, in relation to this subject, which 
may be found in various journals and biographies. 

We have found it most convenient to pursue a geographical order in making 
our statements. We begin with the southern country. Our attention will, of 
course, be confined to the Atlantic States, as the original thirteen States were 
the only ones settled, to any extent, before the year 1790. 

Georgia received permanent benefit from the labors and efaarities of George 
Whitefield, in his exertions for the orphan house ; and from the pure and 
patriotic character and services of general Oglethorpe, the founder of the colo- 
ny. Till 1752, negro slavery, and the importation of rum, were entirely pro- 
hibited. Exertions were also made to * Christianize the Indians. During the 
years 1788 and 1789, there was a considerable attention to religion, in the then 
upper parts of Georgia, including the present counties of Wilkes, Elbert, Ogle- 
thorpe, Taliaferro, Hancock, and Greene. The Baptist churches shared largely 
in it, through the ministry of the Rev. Messrs. Silas Mercer, and Abraham 
Marshall. The Methodist churches were much increased by the ntioistry of the 
Rev. Hope Hull and others. The Presbyterian churches at that time in Georgia 
were few. The missionary labors of the Rev. Daniel Thatcher, and the oc- 
casional visits of the Rev. John Springer, were the means of adding a consider- 
able number to the Presbyterian church ; several congregations were organized. 
The services of public worship, at these interesting periods, were marked with 
deep solemnitv. 

"Shortly after the close of the revolutionary war," says the Rev. Dr. Waddel, 
of South Carolina, "during the year 1784, there was a very solemn attention to 
religion, excited in the minds of many persons in the congregation of Concord, 
N. C., imd ia the adjacent parishes of Bethany and Fourth Creek ; which were 
then under the pastoral care of that zealous, indefatigable, and faithful minister 
of the gospel, the Rev. Dr. Hall. This revival was brought about by no other 
means, i^pajjently, than the divine blessing which attended the evangelical, ex- 
perimental, and practical preaching of the pastor, together with his untiring 
attention to public catechusin^, and family visitation of the churches under his 
care. In these two last mentioned duties, he was in labors more abundant than 
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any pastor whom I have ever known. This period was marked with no noise 
or sensible disorder ; but a visible solemnity seemed to pervade the congrega- 
tions, and a number were added to those churches, of such, I trust, as have been, 
and shall be saved. Sacramental occasions, I think, were attended with more 
reverential solemnity than any I have ever witnessed." The Rev. Richard 
Furman, D. D. an eminent Baptist minister, of Statesburgh, N. C. from 1774 to 
1787, and of Charleston, S. C. from 1787 till his death in 1825, was remarkably 
successful in preaching the gospel of Christ In this connection, the pious ef- 
forts, and exemplary conduct, of Mrs. Ramsay, and of her husband, the historian 
of the revolution, ought not to be forgotten. 

In 1747, Mr. Samuel Davies was sent by the Presbytery of Newcastle, to 
preach the gospel in Virginia. At this time, an uncommon regard to religion 
existed in Hanover county in that State, produced by the benevolent exertions 
of Mr. Morris, a layman. Mr. Davies repaired to Hanover, in April 1747, and 
soon obtained of the general court a license to officiate in fouiv meeting-houses. 
After preaching assiduously for some time, and not without effect, he left 
Virginia, though earnestly invited to continue his labors. In 1748, he re- 
turned with improved health. Three more meeting-houses were licensed, and 
he divided his labors among his seven assemblies, which were in different coun- 
ties, Hanover, Henrico, Goochland, Caroline, and Louisa, some of them distant 
forty miles from each other. His preaching encountered great obstacles 
from the prejudice, ignorance, and immorality of the community. But by his 
patience, perseverance, magnanimity, in conjunction with his evangelical and 
powerful ministry, he triumphed over opposition. Many were attracted by 
curiosity to hear a man of such distinguished talents, and he proclaimed to them 
the most solemn truths of the gospel, with an energy which they could not re- 
sist It pleased God to accompany these exertions with the influenee of his 
Spirit In about three years, Mr. Davies beheld 300 communicants in his con- 
gregations, whom he considered as real Christians. He had also in this period 
baptized about 40 adult negroes, who made such a profession of saving faith as 
he judged to be credible. Patrick Henry, from his 11th to his 22d year, listened 
to his sermons. Though many of the Episcopal clergy, at that time in Virginia, 
were accustomed to look with little favor on what were called revivals of re- 
ligion, yet it was not the case with alL In the year 1763, the Rev. Devereux 
Jarrett, was elected minister of Bath parish, Dinwiddle county. ^^He adopted," 
he says, ''that method of preaching, which might have the most direct tendency 
to make sinners feel their situation, and be sensible of their guilt, danger, and 
helplessness." He did not confine his labors to the churches and pulpits, but 
went out by night and by day, at any time of the week, to private houses, and 
convened as many as he could, for the purpose of prayer, preaching, and con- 
versation. His churches were soon filled to overflowing. Strangers came from 
far and near, to hear for themselves. It became necessary to enlarge his 
churches. This state of things continued from 1762 to 1772 ; in the course of 
which years, he believed that ^' a great many souls were, in a judgment of 
charity, savingly converted to God." He sometimes extended his journey five or 
six hundred miles. His sermons averaged ^ve every week, taking one week 
with another. In illustrating the low state of religion in Virginia, in 1750--60, 
he says, ^ The sacrament of the supper had been so little regarded by what 
were caXLed jckurck people, that generally speaking, none went to tke table, ex- 
cept a few of the more aged, perhaps seven or eight at a church. The vast 
majority of all ages, sexes, and classes, seemed to think nothing about it, or else 
thought it a dangerous thing to meddle with. Accordingly, the first time I ad- 
ministered a sacrament here, about seven or eight communed. But as soon as 
the people got their eyes opened, to see their own wants, and the necessity of 
a Saviour, and the nature and design of the ordinance was shown, and the ob- 
ligation, which all professing Christians are under to remember their dyinff 
Fnend, according to his own institution, the number of communicants increased 
firom time to time, so that in the year 1773, including those who constantly 
attended firom other parishes, the number was at least 900, or 1,000. A mat 
part of these, I trust, were truly in earnest to work out their salvation." It 
is mamfett that this zealous minister accomplished great good, though a 
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pAli of th6 effeotB of his labors was unhappily lost by the efforti of other 
denotDinations. 

In Pennsylvania, the labors of the Tennents, the Blairs, Whitefield, and Dr. 
Pinley, were prodnctive of very beneficial effects. Mr. Gilbert Tennent was 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in Philadelphia for 20 years. "He had, first 
and last, a good many seals of his ministry, but they never appeared in clus- 
terSi Under the ministry of his successor, there was something like a partial 
revival of religion. The efforts of the Rev. Dr. James Sproat, who succeeded, 
were the meanb of the conversion of a number. Considerable attention to re- 
ligion was witnessed while the church was under the care of the Rev. Drs. 
Jane way and Green. In one year, there were 50 additions to their charch. 
During the latter part of the period under review, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church, employed missionaries to visit the newly formed settle- 
ments, for the purpose of founding churches and preaching the gospel. Their 
labors were sometimes attended with marked success. In 1791, the Presbyte- 
rian church consisted of the following synods and presbyteries : — 
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lAemi, 


YaeatUOn 


Synod of New York and New Jersey, 


4 59 


7 


85 


Philadelphia, 


6 60 


16 


41 


«« Virginia, 


4 82 


5 


88 


" Carolinas, 


8 24 


11 


60 



Total, 4 synods ; 16 presbyteries ; 205 ministers ; 39 licentiates ; 174 vacant 
eongregations. 

About the year 1790, there were some interesting revivals of religion in 
Morris county, New Jersey. In the town of Hanover, a large number were in 
a few months brought under the dominion of the gospel. The college at 
Princeton was founded by the friends and advocates of the general revival of 
relij^on, which took place in the days of Whitefield. It was a favorite object 
of Its founders, to provide a nursery fi)r the church, or for the education of 
^outh for the Christian ministry. In less than the first twenty years of its ex- 
istence, it lost by death five presidents — Dickinson, Burr, Edwards, Davles, 
Finley — all of them strong supporters of revivals of religion. Many students 
of the institution were hopefully pious when they entered college. The pro- 
motion of practical piety was ever a favorite object In 1757, Mr. Finley wrote 
to Mr. Davies as follows. ^ I greatly rejoice that oar Lord Jesus has put it in 
toy power to tnake you a large compensation, for the good news you sent me. 
God has done great things for us. Our glorious Redeemer poured out hk Holy 
Spirit upon the students of our college, not one of all who were present neg- 
lected ; and they were in number sixty. The whole house was a Bochim. Mr. 
William Tennent, who was on the spot, says, ' He never saw any in that case, 
who had more clear views of God, themselves and their defects, their impotence, 
and misery, than they bad in general ; that there was never, he believes, in any 
house, more genuine sorrow for sin, and longing after Jesus ; that this glorious 
work was gradual, and spread like the increasing light of the morning ; that it 
was not begun by the ordinary means of preaching, nor promoted by alarming 
methods ; yet so great was their distress, that he judged it improper to use any 
arguments of terror in public, lest some should sink under the weight ; that 
what makes the gracious visitation more remarkable wa«; that a little before, 
some of the youth had given a greater loose to their corruptions, t^aa ima 
ordinary among them; a spirit of pride and contention prevailing, to the great 
grief and discouragement of the worthy president, Mr. Burr ; tfat there were 
no public outcries, but a decorous, silent solemnity ; that before he came away, 
several of them had received something like the spirit of adoption; being 
tenderly affected with the sense of redeeming love, and thereby disposed and 
determined to endeavor after universal holiness.' Mr. Treat and Mr. Gilbert 
Tennent tell me in theirs, that the concern appeared rational, solid, and scrip- 
tural, and that in a remarkable degree.'' 

In a later day, the Rev. Dr. John WoodhuU thus writes, *^ As to revivals of 
religion, there were some partial ones in college^ [one general one it seems,] 
before Dr. Finley's time ; but in his time there was sosietfaiiijr geaoraL It 
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began in 1762, in the fresbman class, to which I then beloiig^ed. It was a 
pretty larg^e class, containing between 25 and 30 members. Almost as soon as 
the session commenced, this class met, once in the week, for prayer. One of 
the members became deeply impressed ; and this affected the whole class. The 
other classes and the whole college soon became much impressed. Every class 
became a praying society. Societies were also held by the students, in the 
town and in the country. I supposed that there was not one, who belonged to 
the college, but who was affected more or less. There were two members of 
the senior class who were considered as opposers of the work at first. Yet 
both of these persons were afterwards preachers of the gospel. The work 
continued about one year. Fifteen or about half of my class were supposed to 
be pious ; and in the college about 50, or nearly one half of the whole number 
of students." 

There was a remarkable revival of religion in the college, under the ad- 
ministration of Dr. Witherspoon. It be^an in 1770, and its effects were 
felt till 1773. A considerable majority of all the students became deeply af- 
fected with a concern for their eternal well-being. Dr. Ashbel Green says, " he 
could name a number of men, afterwards of ?reat distinction in the country, who 
were at this time very deeply impressed wiVx religious truth. A considerable 
Domber retained and adorned their religious profession through life." For the 
long period of forty years afterwards, there was nothing which could be called 
a religious revival. In 1772, the Presbyterian church in Elizabethtown, was 
favored with a considerable revival of religion, under the ministry of the Rev. 
James Caldwell. In 1784, this church was again visited in a special manner 
with the inflaences of the Holy Spirit It continued about two years, and time 
has abundantly proved that it was a genuine work of God. " A number of the sub- 
jects,'' says the Rev. Dr. McDowell^ << are still living, and are truly fathers and 
mothers in Israel. Nearly all the session, and almost half the members of the 
church, when the writer settled here, were the fruits of this revival ; and he has 
had an opportunity of knowing them by their fruits ; he has been with many of 
them when about to pass over Jordan, and from their triumphant death as well as 
ezeroi^ary life, he can testify to the genuineness of the work." Rev. William Ten- 
nent's ministry in Freehold, was attended with many demonstrations of the divine 
fkvor. Two men of such holiness of life, and Christian boldness in preaching 
the troth of Christ, as the brothers, Gilbert and William Tennent, have rarely 
been seen in the history of the Church. New Jersey and Pennsylvania were 
greatly indebted, also, to the influence of the excellent theological school, which 
was established at Fogg's Manor, Chester County, Pennsylvania, and conducted 
by the Rev. Messrs. Samuel and John Blair. Among the individuals, who re- 
ceived their education at this school, were Alexander Cumming, Samuel Davies, 
Jehu Rodgers, James Finley, and Hugh Henry. In the Dutch church, in New 
Jersey, the Rev. Dr. John H. Livingston, was eminently useful, in promoting a 
spirit of piety and of enlarged benevolence. 

The first minister of the Dutch church, in America, was the Rev. Archibald 
Laidlie, D. D. He was a native of Scotland, and arrived in this country, in 1764. 
He died at Red Hook, N. Y. in 1779. He was a man of vigorous mind and of 
elevated piety. He was very faithful in his pastoral labors. *< His ministry was 
much blessed, and attended with an uncommon revival of religion." The labors 
of the Rev. David Bostwick, and of the Rev. Dr. Rodgers, in New York city, in 
the Wall street church, were to a considerable extent successful in the conver- 
sion of souls to Christ In £asthampton, on Long Island, from 1746 to 1798, 
was stationed the holy and truly reverend Samuel Buell. The first sermon 
which he preached in East Hampton, was from the words of Paul, " For I deter- 
mined not to know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ and him crucified." 
The manner of his preaching was in the demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power, in great plainness of speech, and with a remarkable degree of animation. 
He was often heard to say that he would not be in the condition of the uncon- 
verted sinner, one hour, for a thousand worlds, because in that hour he might 
die, and be lost to all eternity. He was hardly ever known to utter a prayer, 
however short, of which earnest petitions to the Holy Spirit did not make a con- 
siderate fttt There were tfafee distinguished seasons of revival among his 
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people. The first in 1764, the second in 1785, the third in 1791. «* In each of 
these periods, there were great ingathering of souls to Christ, and the people 
of God were the subjects of peculiar elevations of grace and consolation. The 
first of these revivals, which was nniversal through the congregation, was the 
most glorious. A/tnety-nine persons were at that time added to the church 
at once, besides many other additions, which were made before and afterwards. 
In the intermediate periods, the word preached, in mvlHplied instancesj proved 
the power of God unto salvation.'' The revival of 1764 was extensive on the 
island, and Dr. Buell's labors were signally instrumental in promoting it, in vari- 
ous places, at that time, and in other tiroes of similar refreshing. He lived in 
uninterrupted harmony with his people to the last, and left the world in perfect 
peace, and with an assured hope of a blessed immortality. 

In Connecticut there were several ecclesiastical difficulties, which disturbed 
the peace of the churches throughout the State. These dissensions we shall 
notice in the sequel. There were, notwithstanding, partial revivals of religion 
in various places. The Rev. Daniel Farrand, of Canaan, Ct. who was ordained 
in 1752, and died in 1802, was blessed with some happy fruits of his ministry, in 
the conversion of souls to ChrisL He had what he called two small harvests, 
wherein numbers were, as he trusted, gathered into the kingdom of grace, be- 
sides solitary instances of conversion. " In the year 1776, it pleased God to 
send down the divine Spirit on the people in the town of Killingly, like gentle 
rain, which lasted, by its convincing and converting influence, though not in an 
extraordinary degree, for more than two years ; in which time there were about 
50 persons received into the church. In the year 1788, it pleased God, once 
more to look in mercy on a people who had abused his kindness, and were 
ripening fast, for divine judgments. By the sovereign influence of the Holy 
Spirit, he set home his word preached and means enjoyed, in such a manner 
that dry bones began to shake, and many were hopefully made alive, as appeared, 
by their after walk and conversation. At this time about 40 were added to the 
church." " In the year 1781, the work of the Lord was revived in the town of 
Lebanon, second society. ' An uncommon seriousness prevailed in all parts of 
the society, and the happy effects, for many years, were sensibly felt. At that 
time, upwards of 30 were added to the church." In the ^ear 17^ there was 
an interesting revival of religion in Yale college, as the fruits of which about 20 
were added to the church. The Rev. Dr. Bellamy, of Bethlem, a gentleman of 
distinguished theological ability, and of eminent piety, contributed greatly to 
the promotion of the Redeemer's kingdom, by his preaching, his discriminating 
writings, and the large number of young men whom he trained for the ministry. 
The same remarks will apply in substance to the Rev. Drs. Backus of Somers, 
and Hart of Preston. 

In Massachusetts, there may have been partial revivals of religion in some 
places, but we have not been able to find any recorded statements of much im- 
portance. Among the most flourishing churches were Dr. West's in Stock- 
bridge, Mr. Hooker's in Northampton, Mr. Judd's in Southampton, Mr. Atwater's 
in Westfield, Dr. Stillman's and the Old South in Boston. Under the ministry 
of Prince and Sewall, in the latter church, there was a special attention to 
religion, which in three months added forty to the conununion. 

In enumerating the causes of the decline, and in some places almost total 
extinction of vital piety, we begin with the effects of the previous revivals of 
1744. " Such was the extent and the character of the irregularities which grew 
out of them, that they prejudiced some good men against revivals ; and put into 
the hands of the enemies of vital religion the most efficient weapons with which 
they assailed the work ; and led the authors of the exceptionable measures to 
indulge very improper feelings and conduct towards their opponents, in some 
respects in a very improper manner. The methods pursued by the opposers of 
the revival, were various. In Connecticut, they resorted to open persecution ; 
and by prosecution, imprisonment, and transportation out of the colony, sought 
to put a stop to the work. A method of proceeding, which, as it might have been 
expected, at length wrought the disgrace and overthrow of its promot^ft, and 
restored the friends of the revival to even greater favor than they had lost la 
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Massachusetts, the opposition was conducted in a different manner. The work was 
assailed by sneers, reproaches, unfavorable insinuations, and slanderous reports. 
The abuses of it were much insisted on and exaggerated ; and the friends of it were 
treated in a manner which had all the effect of palpable persecution without its odi- 
um. Warm, active, devoted piety was rendered disgraceful ; and strong preju- 
dices were excited and confirmed against every thing which bore the appearance 
of a revival. And the result was, Uie work soon universally ceased. On the one 
hand, a large number of ministers and Christians were greatly elevated in their 
views of divine truth and of experimental religion, and of the methods to be 
used for their promotion ; a holy fire was kindled, which diffused a warmth and 
vigor, never since wholly, extinguished, and to which may be directly traced, 
most that is at present desirable in the religious aspect of things in New Eng- 
land, and through our whole land. But on the other hand, a considerable num- 
ber of ministers and laymen settled down, either into avowed erroneous opin- 
ions, or into a strange indifference in regard to religious doctrine ; warmth and 
engagedness in religion, were condemned as things of a bad and dangerous 
tendency ; innovations in doctrine, were considered as things of small impor- 
tance, and pretensions to unusual seriousness, treated as a vicious ' enthusi- 
asm.'"* Rev. Dr. Bellamy thus wrote in 1750, "That there should be so 
general an outpouring of the Spirit, so many hundreds and thousands awakened 
all over the country, and such an almost universal, external reformation, and so 
many receive the word with joy, and yet, after all, things come to be as they 
DOW are ; so many fallen away to carnal security, and so many turned enthu- 
siasts and heretics, and the country so generally settled in their prejudices 
against experimental religion and the doctrines of the gospel, and a flood of 
Antdmawism and infidelity ready to deluge the land." In 1760, Dr. Bellamy, 
writing to Scripturista, remarks, "But, perhaps, you will say, *The Calvinists 
are too suspicious already. There are no Arminians, no Arians, no Socinians, 
&c. among us. The cry is raised by designing men, merely to answer political 
ends.' O that this were indeed the case. O that our fears were quite ground- 
less. How soon would I believe it, if you could help me to see just reasons for 
it But how would the party through New England laugh at our incredulity in 
Connecticut, if their friends among us could make us believe all to be safe, till 
they could carry their points here, as they do elsewhere. In New Hampshire, 
this party have actually, three years ago, got things so ripe, that they have 
ventured to new-model our Shorter Catechism ; to alter, or entirely leave out, 
the doctrines of the Trinity, of the decrees, of our first parents being created 
holy, of original sin, Christ satisfying divine justice, effectual calling, justifica- 
tion, adoption, sanctification, assurance of God's love,* perseverance in grace. 
&c. and to adjust the whole to Dr. Taylor's schemes." At the convention of 
Congregational ministers in Massachusetts, in 1758, Dr. Sewall made a proposal 
to "bear testimony against the dangerous errors in opinion, and corruptions in 
practice, which are prevailing among us, and to declare our adherence to the 
doctrines of the gospel, as these have been handed down to us by our fatliers, 
in the confession of faith owned and consented to by the ministers of New 
England, in 1680." The convention refused to act on this proposal. In 1768, 
Dr. Hopkins of Newport, R. I. preached a sermon in the Old South church, in 
Boston, on the character of Jesus Christ, for the reason, as he asserts, "that, 
according to his conviction, the doctrine of the divinity of Christ was much 
neglected, if not disbelieved, by a number of the ministers in Boston." In 
1815, the first president Adams writing to Dr. Morse, says, " Sixty-five years 
ago, my own minister. Rev. Lemuel Bryant, Dr. Jonathan Mayhew of the West 
church in Boston, Rev. Mr. Shute of Hingham, Rev. John Brown of Cohasset, 
and perhaps equal to all, if not above tdl. Rev. Mr. Gay of Hingham, were 
Unitarians. Among the laity how many could I name, lawyers, physicians, 
tradesmen, and farmers."f The cause of this gradual change in the sentiments 
of the clergy and churches of Massachusetts, was owing, in a great degree, as 

* Rev. Dr. Wisner's Historical Sermons, p. 43. 

t See the 64th note in Dr. Wisner's sermons. Also the early volumes of the Menthly 
Anthology, and Panoplist. 
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it has been before remarked, to the practice, which had now become general, of 
admitting persons to the church, on the half-ioay cofe&iuttd plan. The churches 
were gradually filling up with the worldly minded, who would not submit to 
discipline, nor listen to the searching and discriminating sermons of evangelical 
ministers. To this half-i&ay covenant measure, more than to all things else, 
may the serious and long continued defection from orthodoxy be attributed. 
The reasons why Connecticut did not join in this apostacy, seem to have been 
the following — that her churches retained, to a considerable extent, the former 
and only correct mode of receiving members to the church ; that the friends of 
religion were persecuted, at one time, by the civil magistrates, to such a degree, 
that there was a reaction which resulted favorably ; that there was a greater 
number of revivals of religion ; and that the influence of Drs. Bellamy, Hart» 
and Backus, especially through their theological schools, was so great and so 
salutary. Something is also to be attributed to the fact, that a large city like 
that of Boston, was more susceptible of deleterious influences from abroad, than 
country towns were. Foreign Unitarian publications, like those of Emlyn, and 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, were sent over to Boston, in great numbers. Connecticut 
was also very much occupied in the settlement of some ecclesiastical difficulties 
in Milford, WalUngford, and other towns, which, though important in some of 
their bearings, were not, nevertheless, so intimately connected with the discus- 
sion and determination of great principles. In Connecticut, also, a greater 
number of churches and ministers renounced their connection with the Congre- 
gational denomination, and became Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, or Sepa- 
rates, as the case might be, than was the fact^in Massachusetts. 

The other great cause of the languishing state of vital piety, was the politi- 
cal coNpiTiON of the country. It was emphatically a period when there were 
wars and rumors of wars. There was distress of nations, and perplexity; men's 
hearts failing them, for fear of those things which were coming upon them. 
Scarcely had the French power been dislodged from Canada, when the en- 
croachments of the British upon our colonisd rights commenced. No period, 
since the settlement of Plymouth, was more dark and forbidding, in respect to 
intellectual or religious prosperity, than the six years immediately preceding 
the battle of Lexington. It was a conflict of opinion. The minds of men were 
stirred from their very depths. People were contending upon abstract princi- 
ples. The great questions concerning human rights and constitutional liberty, 
were the topics of universal and fervent discussion. Hence there were no avenues 
to the heart for the infinitely greater themes of religion. The same assertion 
noight be made with truth, respecting Uie six years which immediately followed 
the peace. Such is the nature of the human soul, that mere war, the mere 
physical infliction of suffering, never can so arouse the passions of a community, 
as political and paper discussions. Whitefield would have found as numerous 
and as admiring auditors, within a week after the battle of Stillwater, as he 
would when the delegates were assembling to form a national constitution. 

The following were some of the circumstances which were adverse to re- 
ligious improvement 1. It was a period of overwhelming and uninterrupted 
political excitement The minds and hearts of men were preoccupied. Re- 
ligion never can flourish in a tumult of the passions. 2. The real practical 
regard to the providence of God, which was so conspicuous in political councils, 
and in public documents, and in the thoughts and feelings of the great body of 
the people, operated, in some respects, injuriously. Many individuSs, doubtless, 
mistook an indefinite acknowledgment of the Divine Providence, or a aK>raen- 
tary gush of gratitude at some striking manifestation of God's goodness, for 
real piety. Men were compelled to look at the arrangements of the power, who 
ruleUi over aU. The whole period was full of gracious dispensations on the 
part of God — ^firom the time that a sudden storm enabled general Washington 
to fortify the heights (rf Dorchester, to the night of the 16th of October 1781, 
when a violent storm of wind and rain dispersed the boats of I^ord Cornwallis, 
as he was attempting to escape from Washington. These almost miraculous 
interferences should have had the efifect of producing permanent religious im- 
pressions in the hearts of soldiers and citi^as. But Uiere is no reason to think 
that they accomplished tiiis result in many cases. A sense of danger alone led 
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multitades to the house of prayer. Few were found to return and give God. 
tbaaks. While the beneficent providence of God was remembered, the cross of 
Christ and the precious doctrines connected with it^ were comparatively un- 
heeded. Patriotism was confounded with piety. Some men were almost led to 
believe the Mohammedan doctrine, that the slain in battle were immediately 
admitted to Paradise. 3. The preaching of the gospel, and the influence of the 
ministry, were rather martial than sanctifying and spiritual. To a considerable 
extent it was necessarily so. The cause was believed to be a just one, and 
sanctioned by the word of God. The strength of the country was small ; many 
men were hesitating ; in some States the royalist party were confident and nu- 
merous ; a power long accustomed to victory, on the land and sea, was to be 
met ; the odds were fearful indeed ; every influence must be made to bear upon 
the support of the good cause. The pulpit had always been in this country an 
engine of immense power. The people were thinly scattered over large ter- 
ritories of country, and were accustomed to assemble only on the Sabbath. 
This strong resource in favor of the revolution was early seen and most faith- 
fully applied. As a body of men, the clergy w^e pre-eminent in their attachment 
to liberty. The pulpits of the land rang with the notes of freedom. The 
tongues of the hoary-headed servants of Jesus were eloquent upon the all-in- 
spiring theme — while the youthful soldier of the cross girded on the " whole 
armor " of his country, and fought with weapons that were carnal. Very few 
men among the illustrious fathers of their country, were more staunch and strong 
for the country, than the Scotchman, Dr. Witherspoon of New Jersey. The 
holy president, Davies, published a sermon upon ^'religion and patriotism the 
constituents of a good soldier," and another upon ^* the curse of cowardice," 
preached before the militia of Virginia. Gilbert Tennent delivered several dis- 
courses upon the lawfulness of defensive war. William Tennent, who like 
Enoch walked with God, and of whom, in the early part of his life, it was al- 
most true, that he was not, for God took him, was a most strenuous asserter of 
the liberties of his country — both in the council and in the field. The conduct 
of the Rev. Cotton Mather Smith, of Sharon, Ct, was so exemplary, and his 
influence so great in the army, that he gained the particular confidence of 
his commander, general Schuyler. Rev. Samuel Mills, of Saybrook, Ct was 
wounded and taken prisoner. The first ministers in the country being thus ar- 
dent, their brethren in subordinate stations would of course feel no scruples to 
co-operate, with the full measure of their ability. After all, it may be questioned 
whether they did not leave their appropriate duties to an unjustifiable extent, 
and whether their preaching did not savor too much of the camp and the battle- 
ground. When men's lives were so precarious, it was the solemn duty of min- 
isters to press upon them the necessity of repentance, and of meeting God in 
judgment. When the country was in its state of extreme peril, the minds of 
the people should have been directed, with all the motives possible, to Him who 
is a refuge in times of danger. If the ministry had been more spiritual, if they 
had been Baxters in preaching and in holy living, as well as Baxters in the 
army, the people would have been far better prepared for the torrent of French 
infiaelity and licentiousness, which was to sweep over the land. 4. The com- 
mon effects of war were, as usual, pernicious to all the interests of morality and 
religion. It is computed that the United States lost severity thousand men in 
battle and by sickness in the army. Not less than 11,000 died on board the 
British prison ship, the infamous Jersey, Fifteen places of public worship were 
utterly destroyed. Out of 19 in New York city, 9 only were fit for worship, 
upon the evacuation of the British troops. Twelve or fifteen large towns were 
burnt to ashes. Industry was fatally interrupted. Demands were made upon 
the resources of the country, which multitudes of families could ill sustain. The 
virtuous sons of many anxious parents, were transformed into dissipated, discon- 
tented, ruined sailors and soldiers. Foreign troops were poured in upon the 
land to destroy the comfort and morals of many a peaceful and unofiending vil- 
lage. The effects of the war upon the literature and religion of the country, 
are thus strikingly pourtrayed by an eye witness, the Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green. 
Witii this extract, we close the article. 

▼OL. V. 38 
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"For the long period of full forty years, after what I have just stated, there 
was nothing in Nassau Hall that had the appearance, or the name, of a religious 
revival. The military spirit that pervaded our whole land, shortly after what 
took place as narrated above, was exceedingly unfriendly to vital piety, amon^ 
all descriptions of our citizens. Before the colleges of our country were broken 
up, as the most, if not all of them were, in the cobrse of our revolutionary war, 
military enthusiasm had seized the minds of the students, to such a degree, 
that they could think . of little else than warlike operations. The gentleman 
whose case I have mentioned, was, for a few months, a tutor in the college at 
Princeton ; and he told me that the students formed themselves into a military 
company, chose their oflBcers, furnished themselves with muskets, learned the 
manual exercise, and could not be kept from practising their evolutions, even 
during the hours of study, and in the college edifice. He said that they in fact 
drove him out of the house ; that is, they rendered his situation so unpleasant, 
that he abruptly resigned his tutorship, and went to the study of medicine in 
Philadelphia. The exercises of the college at Princeton were totally suspend- 
ed, for more than three years ; and the edifice was a barrack, in turn for both 
the British and American troops ; and the interior of it was completely defaced, 
exhibiting nothing but filth and dilapidation. In the spring of 1782, when I 
became a member of the institution, about two years after the recommencement 
of its exercises, the walls of the building were still perforated in a number of 
places, the effect of the cannon-balls which had passed through tliem, from the 
artillery of the American army in the battle of Princeton — with a view to drive 
out of the edifice a British corps that had taken shelter there ; and only two of 
the entries were in a habitable state. While I was a member of college, there 
were but two professors of religion among the students, and not more than five 
or six, who scrupled the use of profane language in common conversation, and 
sometimes it was of a very shocking kind. To the influence of the American 
war, succeeded that of the French revolution, still more pernicious, and I think 
more general. The open and avowed infidelity of Paine, and of other writers 
of the same character, produced incalculable injury to religion and morals 
tliroughout our whole country ; and its effect on the minds of young men who 
valued themselves on their genius, and were fond of novel speculations, was 
the greatest of all. Dr. Smith, the president of the college at that time, used 
to complain grievously and justly, of the mischievous and fatal effects which 
the prevalent infidelity had on the minds of his pupils. He told me, that one 
man, who sent his son to the college, stated explicitly in a letter, that not a 
word was ever to be said to him on the subject of religion — ^The youUi was re- 
fused admittance." 



STUDY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 

[Coneladed Arom page 46b] 

In preceding numbers of this Journal, we have pursued our subject with 
reference to the intrinsic excellence of the Greek classics, the in)jk)rtance 
of their study as a source of mental discipline, and its importance for the 
knowledge and practical mastery of our own native tongue. We pass to 
our last topic. The study of Greek literature is essential to success in the 
study of theology. It lies at the very foundation of a critical knowledge 
of the Scriptures. Here our argument assumes a sacred and authoritative 
shape. Were it a matter of mere taste or intellectual cultivation, though 
of very great importance, the study would still be optional. But whatever 
attainment tends to throw light upon the Bible, and prepare us for its more 
successful investigation, comes to us as a moral duty. We cannot neglect 
it without great guilt. If our views were not strangely coDtracted, it would 
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decide the point at onoe, to be reminded that the New Testament is written 
in Greek, and of the translations from the Old, the most important, and 
the earliest, is in this language. We will not attempt to prove what is quite 
self-evident, that we ought never to rely on a translation of the sacred writ- 
ers, however faithfully executed, when we can have access to the original. 
No human translation can transfer to itself the claim and authority of 
Divine Inspiration. This we must acknowledge, unless we believe that in 
some instance the Holy Spirit, who guided the sacred writers, has in like 
manner interposed to guide and preserve from error their translators. Here 
then we have argument enough for the industrious pursuit of Greek litera- 
ture. It beconH3s a moral obligation. 

When it can be proved that the New Testament was not written in 
Greek, then, and not till then, the study of the Greek classics will cease to 
be a Christian duty. Let no man say that he can learn his Greek Testa- 
ment by his lexicons merely : it will be a poor, contracted, uncertain 
knowledge : he canfiot do this ev«n as an individual ; but if he could, he 
has no right ,to be guided by a principle, which, if generally acted on, 
would be destructive, eventually, to the interests of learning and religion. 
If every student should resign himself to his natural indolence, and reason 
as if the possession of a lexicon of the New Testament absolved him from 
the labor and the duty of all original investigation, the consequence would 
be, that as soon as the last generation of scholars had passed away, we 
should be iefl a generation of ignorant, superficial tyros, with hardly Greek 
learning enough to understand the commentaries, or read the critical essays 
of those who have gone before us. Nor should we any longer be able 
rightly to appreciate the labors of learned men ; and soon, to our ignorance 
wonki be added presumption, self-conceit, and contempt of profound erudi- 
tion in the ministry. The transitk>n then would be very ready to a Roman 
Catholic expulsion of the Bible from common and familiar use, to glosses 
and traditions, to a perversion and concealment of its light like that before 
the Reformation, to ceremonies and superstitions, to the worshipping of 
saints and images, to an inquisitorial jealousy of all profound investigation, 
to a suspicion and defaming of men's motives in their studies, as tending 
to the prejudice of the church, or her doctrines, to the establishment of 
another standard for men's consciences besides the Bible, and even to vio- 
lent persecution. Such things might be, and yet the world consider itself 
very liberal and enlightened. From ignorance to superstition and persecu- 
tion the step is a very short one. Selden, in the preface to his History of 
Tithes, printed in 1618, thus illustrates the opposition his own book had 
met with from ' distempered malice, ignorance, or jealousy.' " The learned 
Friar Bacon's most noble studies, being out of the road of the lazy clergy 
of his time, were vehemently at first suspected for such as might prejudice 
the church. Reuchiin and Bede, the one for his Hebrew, the other for 
his Gre^k, were exceedingly hated, because they learned and taught what 
the friars and monks were mere strangers to. Others, about th^r time, 
had like fortune. Neith^ was any one thing in the beginning of the 
Reformation, so unwillingly received, or more opposed by such as labored 
that ignorance might still continue in her triumph, than that singular light 
to the clearing of error, the Greek Text of the New Testament, first pub- 
lifi^d in print by Erasmus : and it was ordained, as he says, under great 
penalties, in I know not what college in Cambridge, that no fellow of the 
house shoidd be so impions as bring it within the gates. For the world 
hath never wanted store of such blocks laid in the way of learning; as 
willingly endure not any part of curious diligence, that seeks or teaches 
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whatsoever is beyoad th^ir commonlj received Nikii UUraJ** It would be 
easy to return to an ignorance in sacred things as great as this : nor have 
there been wanting, in the history of the world, astonishing examples of 
the fecility of sach a revolution. 

Nor would any one, who has any thing more than a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the subject, gravely advance the opinion, that the patristical 
classics are enough without the ancient classics. If we are going to study 
the Greek at all as a language, then let us repair to the sweetest fountain. 
But even if our sole aim were to gain an acquaintance with the Christian 
fathers, even then we should have to begin with the old Greek classics. 
For, the works of the fathers themselves cannot be accurately understood 
without an acquaintance with the manner and degree in which they have 
departed from the Attic Greek, and with their peculiarities in the usus 
loquendi. But, if the student has never read any other Greek books, how 
can he know that there are such peculiarities : he may be told of it, the 
grammar may disclose it, as it does a hundred important principles, which 
the student, with such a narrow experience, never becomes sensible of, and 
which might, therefore, for all purposes of discipline or utility, as well be 
written in the hieroglyphics of the Jewish Cabbala : if he has never been 
familiar with the Greek language in the models of its purity, it is all one to 
him, as if in a more perfect form it never had existence. It is folly to 
think of becoming a Greek scholar in any shape, without becoming familiar 
with this noble language in its early, native, original purity. It is greater 
folly, indeed it is a grand absurdity, to think of attaining a critical ac- 
quaintance with the language of the New Testament by the comparative 
study of writers, not only not prior, but more than a hundred years poste- 
rior, to the era of the New Testament, and who, therefore, never could 
have exerted the smallest imaginable influence on the style, manner, or 
language of the sacred writers. What should we think of the foreigner, 
who, with the intention of gaining a thorough, critical acquaintance with 
the pure style of Milton, or Jeremy Taylor, should set himself at work to 
study the divines and essayists of the age of dueen Anne ? or <^ one 
who should study Shenstone, Thomson, and Dyer, as a preliminary 
step to the study of Chaucer t Yet this case would not be half so absurd 
as the other. To know what the language and literature of the New Tes- 
tament is, we must become acquainted b^h with that which preceded and 
that which was contemporary. Otherwise, though we may learn enough 
of Greek wards from the worcUbooks, to be able to spell out our task, it will 
be, as to any comprehensive or accurate knowledge of the sacred writers, 
like reading at random, and without any acquaintance with the general 
subject, or the previous narrative, a chapter from the middle of a 
connected, thoughtful history like that of Tacitus ; —in such a case we 
might give some important ideas, we could not fail to do it, but, of the 
Beope, of the philosophical reflections, of the manner in which they have 
been suggested, or have their meaning modified by what has gone before, 
of the character of the individuals introduced, of the connection of events 
with the preceding history, or of the meaning of any allusions to past re- 
corded circumstances, we could have no conception. The inhabitants of 
one of the Little Antilles, if they had never seen a map of the globe, nor 
been visited by any other of its tenants, might imagine there was no other 
land but their own little group of islands ; and could have no conception 
of the relative position they occupy in a world of human beings. 

* Preface to the History of Tithet, p. 16, Jnno 1618. 
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Relying on the grammar and the lexicon, and neglecting the atndy of 
Greek in its earlj parity, in its noblest masters, and its best age, and limit* 
ing our acquaintance to a contracted verbal knowledge of one or two 
books, we should soon become, in fact, ignorant of the language as it 
exists eren in these. The New Testament, as a whole book, may be said 
to have its grand general context in the authors preceding, contemporary, 
and succeeding it ; to obtain a masterly knowledge of its meaning, to be- 
come acquainted with the circumstances in which it is peculiar, to know 
its relative aspect and position, we must lay the foundation in a profound 
knowledge of the classics, and an acquaintance with the works among 
which it lies, as an island surrounded and hemmed in by continents, with 
influences coming to it from them all. A neglect of these is as great a 
violation of the laws of interpretation on a large scale, as a neglect of the 
immediate context would be on a minuter scale in learning the meaning of 
a difficult verse. The man who commits this neglect, cuts himself off 
voluntarily from one of the best sources of light, and will be quite sure to 
misinterpret. Spoken of the language of the sacred writers this is not 
more true than jt is in regard to the connection of the New Testament 
with past systems of philoisophy and modes of philosophizing, and the 
dependence of the student on the information he finds scatter^ through* 
out the Greek literature. There is a wide sphere of external knowledge 
necessary for the accurate criticism of the New Testament that can be 
gained in no other way than through the medium of a knowledge of the 
Greek classics. To be a master of his subject, the student must be ac« 
quainted with the power which the whole compass of Greek literature 
exerted in the time of Christ — its poetry, its philosophy, its history. He 
must be acquainted with the prevalent philosophical systems in the time of 
the Saviour, and with the systems which preceded him. We must know 
what influence they exerted in modifying the religious belief both of Jews 
and Gentiles, and what influence the prevailing philosophical speculations, 
afler the time of the apostles, exerted on the whole Christian system. He 
must know what was the philosophy falsely so called, what were the foolish 
and unlearned questions, and what the particular nature of the heresies 
referred to in Paul's expressions. He must know the precise influence of 
Piatonism ; what Platonism really is ; and how far the Greek philosophy in 
any shape mingled with the Jewish learning, and had come to the notice of 
the sacred writers. 

The questions how far the various sects among the Jews were influenced 
in their interpretations of the Scriptures, by the diverse systems of Grecian 
philosophy to which they separately adhered ; — how far the ideas of Anax- 
agoras respecting God, and the speculations of successive Grecian philoso- 
phers in regard to the Deity, were imbibed from their intercourse, mediate 
or intermediate, with the Jews ; — how far the deonaqadotog ao<pia of Plato 
may have flowed from the fountain of inspiration in Moses and the Proph- 
ets ;* — ^how far in any way the Grecian philosophy may have been moulded 

* ** In the most ancient Greek authors, we meet with manifest traces of a connection 
with the Hebrew; a connection which indeed does not relate to etymology, but it relates 
to the way of thinking. It may possibly come from the Phoenicians, to whom the genius 
of the Greeks owes its first cultivation ; or from the Egyptian hieroglyphics, a source 
with which both the Greek and Hebrew poets have been equally busy. The former ' 
make no difficulty of owning the theft ; and as to the latter, a probable conjecture of it 
may be founded on their long continuance in Eeypt ; and this probability is so far strength- 
eneid by the great number of hiero^lyphical passages with which their writings are 
interspersed."— .AftcAaeZis' DUsertatton on the hifluence of Opinions on Language, 
and of LoLnguage on Opkmn9,page 71, London, 1771. (Compare Lou>th*8 Lectuire§, 
page 862.; 
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by the Jewish worship, and then again have exerted an influence in modi- 
fying the reHgious belief of the Jews, Stoics, Epicureans, and Pythagorians 
on the one hand, and Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes on the other, 
perhaps reciprocally (at a later age) influencing each other, are questions 
to be determined only by means of a profound knowledge of Greek as well 
as Jewish literature. What a field of investigation, in the deepest degree, 
interesting and profound, does the use of the term Logos, applied to the 
Messiah, open before the mind I On these subjects, the works of Philo 
and Josephus, though of so great value in the illustration of the Scr^ures, 
are not the only sources of information. Nor will these authors themselves 
be faithfully studied and interpreted but by classical scholars. Who, for 
example, could expect to gain a profound knowledge of Philo, without 
feaving studied Plato? 

The very question how far the Greek language was prevalent in Pales- 
tine at the time of Christ, a question of such vast importance to the sacred 
interpreter, is one which only those deeply versed in classical literature are 
prepared to determine. One writer of great learning will say that it was 
not prevalent, that it was scarcely known ; another writer of equal learning 
will say that it was prevalent, so univ^sally as to be almost the vernacular 
^ngue. The argument is interesting and imposing on both sides. On its 
determination, depends, in a certain measure, the important question 
whether Matthew wrote his gospel in Greek. The predominating opinion 
4ieclares that the Greek did prevail, as the common language, very widely ; 
and the array of evidence in fayor of this opinion is so powerful, that there 
can be little doubt, that ''in respect to general prevalence," the Greek 
language, and the Aramaean dialect, were '' nearly on an equality." And 
*' if the writers of the New Testament wrote as men who had understood 
and spoken Greek all their lives, then they, partially at least, thought in it, 
•and their thougbts are to be explained by a reference to the Greek of that 
day and of that country, as known from other writers under the same or 
similar circumstances, and by a comparison with the language as used in 
Greece itself."* The point is one which the student ought to investigate 
for himself, and its iiuthlu] investigation requires a knowledge critical and 
extensive, to hope for the attainment of which, except at second hand, (and 
then it would no longer be critical,) without profound Greek learning, is 
vain. And who does not see that if scholars will content themselves with 
second hand investigation, then, very soon, there will cease to be original 
investigation to resort to, and all accurate knowledge will graduidiy die. 
With all kinds of knowledge, the farther we are from its original sources, 
the more it comes to us distorted, and destitute of the unity and simplicity 
of truth, in all second hand investigations there will be a want of confi- 
dence, a hesitation, a want of precision, a mingling of heterogeneous things, 
a want of accurate division, distinction, and classification, with general and 
indefinite assertions. Such a writer may, nevertheless, exhibit the appear- 
ance of an extensive erudition in such a manner, as greatly to deceive the 
multitude ; he may make learned references to original authors, whom he 
has never examined for himself, in regard to the correctness of which, if 
he were put to the test, he could not vouch as an eye witness, and which 
indeed he may have copied from a writer, who himself copied them from 
another, and so on indefinitely ; and in this way, an assertion, which pri- 
marily rests upon very slight foundations, may grow to have all the authority 
of a settled truth, till some original and fearless man assails its credit, and, 

* BibHcal Be|Nmtory, No. II. p. Sie. 
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traciog it back through the steps by which crcscit eundo^ shows to the 
world in what a shadow they have been trusting. ** Ancient and rooted 
prejudices," says Berkeley, "do often pass into principles: and those 
propositions which once obtain the force and credit of a principle, are not 
only themselves, but likewise whatever is deducible from them, thought 
privileged from all examination. And there is no absurdity, which by this 
means the mind of man may not be prepared to swallow."* 

A truly learned man, however, can tell at a glance, whether, on any 
critical subject, a writer has drawn from original sources, or gathered 
merely fragmentary knowledge, to the exact sources of which he cannot 
point. The spirit of the true scholar is a suspicious spirit, keen-eyed, vigi- 
lant, not willing to take any thing upon trust : and this, perhaps, more than 
anything else, is what constitutes the difference between a profound and a 
superficial student : one is restless till he has made his knowledge accu- 
rate — ^the other is satisfied with k fair ago of inaccurate generalities. 

How much may be accomplished by the application of the classics to 
the illustration of the Bible, generally, the works of Eisner, Raphel, 
Kypke, and others abundantly show. How the pursuit of Greek literature 
tends to the knowledge of the Hebrew Scriptures, and prepares the way for 
their investigation, any one will be convinced, who will merely examine the 
last American edition of Lowth's celebrated work on the Sacred Poetry of 
the Hebrews, and particularly notice the annotations. The most enthusi- 
astic student of the Bible will be a lover of his Homer. Instances might 
be multiplied, of the manner in which the early Hebrew Scriptures and 
the writings of Homer and Hesiod mutually reflect light on each other, 
through the correspondence in spirit and manners between the Honvrio 
and the early ages of the Bible history. Parallelisms of thought and 
imagery, and instances in which a similarity and even identity of manners 
is evident, come to view continually. With the exception of the Penta- 
teuch and some other books of the Old Testament, the Iliad is the oldest 
book in existence; its manners are of the same patriarchal, hospitable, and 
simple character with those of the early ages in the eastern world. Other 
Greek classics afibrd similar illustrations of the Hebrew Scriptures. Ho- 
mer's obsenrations show, in some measure, what light may be thus let in 
upon the sacred pages from all classical literature. 

It is not, however^ from arguments gained by the comparison of par- 
ticular passages only, but from the duty and importance of a more general, 
comparative knowledge of the genius and character of the oriental and 
occidental world, that the study of classical literature, especially of Greek, 
may be urged upon the theologian. He should know, in its most compre- 
hensive view, the influence which, by their respective genius, literature, 
philosophy, living habits, religious worship, commercial intercourse, and 
other causes, they have exerted on each other, from period to period, in the 
world's history. The study of the Greek classics, then, may be urged on 
the ground of the necessity of a fiill, comparative knowledge of biblical 
and profane antiquities, especially the history, geography, genealogy, natu- 
ral history and philosophy, learning and philosophical sects, manners, cus- 
toms, public and private life and policy of the Jews and other nations men- 
tioned in the Bible. To do this, in regard not only to the Hebrews, but 
the Moabites, Ammonites, Philistines, Egyptians, Assyrians, Medes, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Arabians, Greeks, Romans, many of them involved, as to 
their history, in obscurity and fable, requires not a little learned labor. 

* PrindplM of Human Knowledge, Sec. 124. 
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For aDcient history, chronology, and geography especially, as well as the 
history of philosophical sects, we are dependent, in a great measure, on the 
Greek writers. For our knowledge of Egypt, after the Old Testament, we 
must resort to Herodotus, Diodorus, and some other Greek authors 
almost exclusively. And we wish to learn, with great accuracy, how large 
a portion of their learning and institutions the Hebrews derived or copied 
from the Egyptians, how. far also the Greeks drew theirs from the same 
source, and how far they gathered it from the Hebrews themselves. 

The work of digesting the remains of ancient history, involved, confused, 
and obscure as it is, and of comparing it with the Scriptures, and the labor 
of effecting such a comprehensive, comparative view of biblical and pro- 
fane antiquities, is a gigantic one. It is one whose accomplishment will 
advance in perfection, only in proportion as classical erudition becomes 
general. It may be asked, Is it expected that every theological student 
will be called on to accomplish such a 4abor ? We answer. It ought to be 
expected that every theological student shall be prepared for it. That 
enjoying as good an opportunity to lay the foundation in a deep classical 
erudition, as either Prideaux, or Usher, or other eminent men, the fruit of 
whose labors is before us, enjoyed, he ought to be able, should occasion 
offer or demand, to enter on such a labor, in some measure fitted for the 
task. He ought to be able to accompany and prove the investigations of 
such men, originally, for himself. Whenever he is called to be employed 
in the service of Christ, he ought to go with so broad a foundation, already 
laid in Greek and Hebrew, in profane and biblical learning, as shall secure 
his onward progress, and give to the church a security, that when learned 
men are taken from professorships dedicated to such labors as we have 
been enumerating, their place it shall not be difficult to supply. 

We shall have occasion once more to advert to this point, and we return 
to the consideration of the New Testament, the importance of the right 
study and interpretation of which, constitutes the grand argument for the 
necessity of a profound knowledge of Greek literature. Whoever con- 
siders the nature of the philosophy of language, and the combined subtlety 
and comprehensiveness of its laws, (which are such, that idioms, intro- 
duced by usage which a man of contracted knowledge would deem con- 
trary to law, regarding them as solecisms, will be seen by aae of more 
extensive knowledge, to be the results of a higher law, founded in the 
nature of the human mind, and to make the language in reality, a more 
perfect instrument of human thought,) will feel that to be master of any 
one of the dead languages, so as to be adequately prepared for the inter- 
pretation of any important work, requires extensive, patient, and accurate 
study. It requires an acquaintance with the philosophy of language, and 
the influence of opinions upon languages generally, as well as a grammati- 
cal acquaintance with the particular language before the mind.* '* There 
are, however," says Tittmann, " not a few interpreters, who, afler having 

* Michaelis gives a curious instance of the *< eflect produced by the opinions of the 
Jews in the Greek language, which was spoken at Alexandria, and elsewhere amon^ 
that nation. The Greeks ouen gave to their gods the names of demon and demomon / 
and these gods the Jews took to be angels ; but imaginicg the pagan deities to be sensi- 
tive and to take delight in the worship paid to them, they necessarily could take them 
only for rebel angels and such as yvere fallen from Aeir ei^alted oridn. And that this 
was the real idea they entertained of such spirits, is well known ; and farther, that they 
had transmitted it not only to the Christians, but even to the Arabs ; in a word, the most 
manifest impress of it appears in their language : in the Greek of the Jews, I mean the 
Greek Bible, the word demonion signifies a devil." — Disseriatian on the Jhfluenee of 
Ofimon% on XangiM^e, and of Language on CpMom, p. 6. 
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read a few books, and got by rote the common rules of the grammarians, 
and turned over the leKicons, which in this respect are for the most part 
miserably written, suppose themselves to have imbibed treasures of philo- 
logical learning; and being accustomed,, without consideration, to regard 
all languages, both ancient and modern, and especially the former, as the 
result of chance, they pay, of course, no regard to that necessity which lies 
in the essential and universal laws of language, such as every where ne- 
cessarily regulates the manner of expressing ideas by words. Such persons, 
therefore, pronounce that to be the simplest interpretation, which is most 
easily confirmed by the meagre authority of the lexicons. To us, however, 
those persons, above all others, seem to be ignorant of the true character of 
language, who are accustomed to refer every thing, of which they cannot 
explain the cause, to the mere will or custom of the people among whom 
this or that language was vernacular."* Again this writer remarks on the 
same point, " Although the assiduous perusal of many writers is necessary, 
in order correctly to observe the laws of syntax in a language ; yet the 
causes of those laws are not to be discerned, except by a diligent compari- 
son of the genius of the language in question, with the necessary modes of 
thinking and speaking, common to all languages. He, however, who is 
ignorant of the causes of these laws, cannot properly understand their use; 
much less can he teach, with clearness, the mode in which they are to be 
applied, nor to what extent they may be changed by usage."t The object 
of the essay from which this last quotation is taken, is to show that the 
sacred writers in the New Testament have observed the laws of grammati- 
cal accuracy ; and that the contrary opinion, and the mode of proceeding 
resulting from it, is most pernicious, "rendering the whole interpretation 
of the New Testament uncertain," and delivering it over to men not pro- 
foundly acquainted with the Greek language. It is impossible to read this, 
or the essay on simplicity of interpretation in the New Testament, without 
convincing proof of the importance of a knowledge of the Greek classics 
to all who would accurately understand the Greek Scriptures. 

Lexicons of the New Testament, founded on the investigation of the 
different idioms and usage of the sacred writers, compared with the usage 
of the pure Greek classics, are comparatively recent. These lexicons are 
yet imperfect; moreover, they never were intended to supersede the ne- 
cessity of such investigation on the part of each student ; they merely pre- 
sent, in a condensed form and one easy for use, the results of another's 
examination and study, and in regard to the correctness of those results, 
each individual ought himself to be able to judge, from his own past and 
constantly increasing experience in the study of what might be called the 
comparative anatomy of the language. The best lexicons that can be 
made, must be continually improving through the increase of critical know- 
ledge, on the part of the community of scholars, not relinquishing, because 
a lexicon has been made, the investigations out of which it grew, in the 
patient study of the classics, but continuing and enlarging those investiga- 
tions with each increase of the means, and thus forming a new mass and 
series of observations, more scientific and accurate, out of which another 
lexicographer will collect materials for another and more perfect lexicon. 
In general a lexicon may perhaps be considered not so much a correct 
guide for scholars in their acquisitions, as a correct exponent of the degree 
of philological knowledge then existing in the community. A man might 
as well undertake to learn the present geography of the United States from 

* BibUcal Repository, Vol. I. p. 406. i Bib. Rep. Vol I. p. 186. 
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a map constructed twenty years ago, as think of being correctly gaided in 
the New Testament by the past Greek lexicons. 

•* Those therefore,*' says Tittmann in the essay last quoted, " who in 
youth have become imbued by severe study, with a deep knowledge of the 
ancient languages, and the labors of whose future lives have left them 
leisure and strength to fulfil the proper duties of an interpreter of the New 
Testament, enjoy a rare felicity. The lot of very many, however, is widely 
different; they have been able, formerly, to read but few of the Greek 
authors ; and having acquired no insight into the genius of the Greek lan- 
guage, are compelled to acquiesce in the decision of the lexicons, however 
unsalisfactory and worthless ; and are thus unable, through want of leisure 
and books, to ^ake good in afler life, that which they have neglected in 
youth. On the other hand, those philologians, who would seem to be the 
best qualified for the interpretation of the New Testament, have often such 
a distaste for the reading of the Scriptures, that they most gladly abandon 
it to the theologians. It is greatly to be wished, that all theologians, who 
are in a manner regarded as the only legitimate interpreters of the New 
'J'estament, should be able to sustain a comparison with those great men, 
who have been so much distinguished by their zeal for the study of lan- 
guages, by learning, sagacity, and sound judgment.'* 

In reasoning on the integrity and simplicity of character requisite in an 
interpreter of the New Testament, and lamenting its deficiency at the 
present day, as an evil of great magnitude, this admirable writer observes, 
'' It is particularly in this respect, that the works of the ancient classic 
writers may be recommended to be studied by an interpreter ; because in 
then, and more especially the Greeks, e. g. Thucydides and Xenophon, 
although they were devoted to letters, and occupied with important affairs, 
there is yet exhibited that natural integrity of disposition and feeling, i. e. 
that simplicity of character, which it has happened to few in our days to 
preserve." 

In the article of Planck on the Greek style of the New Testament, con- 
tained in the fourth number of the Biblical Repository, there is likewise 
proof to demonstration of the indispensable necessity of a profound know- 
ledge of all Greek literature to a faithful interpreter. '* The interpreter of 
the New Testament who desires to be regarded as prepared and thoroughly 
furnished for his work, must be acquainted with all those particulars in 
which the style of the sacred writers differs from the pure Attic diction; 
and this he can never be, unless the character and tisus loquendi of this 
later language be ascertained with the greatest possible degree of accuracy. 
. . . . Many are ignorant both of the origin and nature of that Greek 
idiom, in which, in addition to the vestiges of the Aramaean language, the 
sacred Hellenism principally consists; they are ignorant of the criteria and 
marks by which it is distinguished from the Attic diction, which alone is 
taught in the schools and in grammatical books ; they are ignorant, in short, 
of the sources, and are therefore incapable of estimating them, whence 
that usus loquendi is chiefly drawn, to which, as to a supreme law, all the 
grammatical relations of the New Testament are to be referred."* 

If the sacred writers were "unacquainted with grammatical studies, and 
could not therefore be accurately skilled in the Greek language, nor fa- 
miliar with its nature and character," then there is the greater need of 
depth and accuracy of Greek learning in their interpreters, inasmuch as an 
inaccurate writer is far more difficult to be interpreted than an accurate 

^ Biblical Repository^ \o\, I, p. 644 
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one. If, though not accustomed to the use of the Greek languages accu- 
rately and after the models of its early purity, they yet did not neglect the 
laws of language, but wrote the existing common dialect with propriety, 
then it is all important to ascertain the character of that dialect, to learn its 
peculiar idioms, and how far, and in what respects, it departed from the 
Attic purity, what were the causes of such a departure, its origin and pro- 
gress. The student ought to know what belongs to the ancient language, 
what to the writers of a later age, and what to the usage and idiom of 
common life. If, again, it be extremely difficult to state any principles 
according to which the sacred writers deviated from Attic purity, if they 
transferred the usus loquendi of their own tongue to the Greek, not accord- 
ing to a common law, but as accidental circumstances, or each one's indi- 
vidual taste dictated, then there is the greater danger of a blind reliance 
on the lexicons, and the more need of personal investigation of the style of 
each apostle separately compared with Attic Greek, and with the Greek 
writers of a later age. It is important not to confound the instances in 
which new words, or new powers and significations of words have grown 
out of new circumstances of life, or intercourse social and foreign, or have 
arisen gradually in the deviations of later writers from the Attic usage, or 
have been produced by the transfer of the Hebrew usus loquendi to classic 
Greek, , or to the Greek of common life in the apostolic age. " In the style 
of the New Testament," says Planck in the remarkable article quoted 
above, ** the usus loquendi of both the earlier and later writers, ought to be 
carefully distinguished from that of the common spoken language. . . . 
. . . But it has hitherto been the common fault of all interpreters, with 
the exception of Fischer and Sturz, that in determining the usus loquendi 
of the sacred authors, they have very rarely had regard to the kind of 
writers from whom they drew parallel passages; whether they were of 
approved authority, or whether of a later age, when the purity and chastity 
of the earlier Greek diction was no longer preserved undefiled. Hence it 
has happened that they have frequently attributed senses to words, which a 
reference to time would show that they could not possibly have."* Of 
what vast importance, then, it is to the theological student to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of the Greek language, an accurate, comparative 
knowledge of it in the various periods of its history and changes, and a 
profound, comprehensive knowledge of it as a whole, from its origin and 
classic purity to its latest use. It is important not only to guard the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament from mistakes produced by sheer igno- 
rance, but from perversions produced by ignorance and wrong motives 
combined. ** We could show," says Tittmann, " by a multitude of exam- 
ples, how many false interpretations which have sprung up out of a hatred 
of orthodoxy, rest solely upon the opinions of men, who, because they 
have taken it for granted that the sacred writers did not observe even the 
necessary laws of language, have supposed that their words might be made 
to signify just what they themselves pleased." 

Again, the history of words, on the full exhibition of which de- 
pends in so great a degree their signification ,f cannot be faithfully 
investigated but by a skilful Greek scholar. The faithful investi- 
gation of words in the New Testament embraces the investigation 
of usage in the classic writers, their usage ip the Septuagint and 

• Biblical Repository, Vol. I. p. 687. 

t Planck's Remarks on the Lexicography of the New Testament, translated in the 
Biblical Repository, Vol. I. p. 690. 
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in later writers who have deviated from Attic putity, their signification, so 
far as it can be determined, in the language of common life, their proper 
signification generally in the New Testament, and their particular signifi- 
cation in the particular writer and particular passage of that writer in 
question. All this the theologian ought to be able to do for himself. Not 
relying on his lexicon, but using it rather as a general concordance, he 
should bring his own judgment to every part of the investigation as it pro- 
ceeds. He ought to acquire such a knowledge of Greek literature, that 
when a particular passage in any author is referred to as containing a par- 
ticular word in question, he may determine its meaning, not simply from 
relying on the judgment of the lexicon, but likewise from his own personal 
acquaintance with the style of that author and the character of the lan- 
guage in that age. He should aim to be so far acquainted with the general 
subject, that in any particular investigation which another has laid before 
him, he may carry his own knowledge along with the knowledge of the 
writer, being able to say that it accords with his own experience, that it is 
an investigation which condenses and brings to memory his own knowledge, 
giving to it a unity of impression, the character of one truth to scattered 
information which he himself has been gathering through his whole course 
of study. How important a deep Greek learning, and the profound, original 
investigation of particular words may be in maintaining the authenticity of 
the sacred writers, and in refuting the arguments brought against their au- 
thenticity, we might abundantly show from the learned and indefatigable 
labors of professor Stuart, as well as from the pages of other critical writ- 
ers. The investigations of Paul's style and use of words in the epistle to 
the Hebrews are such as never would have occurred to his mind under the 
shape even of a possibility, had his ideas of the kind and compass of Greek 
learning required in an interpreter of the New Testament been as con- 
tracted during the course of his studies as are those of multitudes in our 
country. A rebuke of Planck to Schleiermacher, on account of doubts 
which this latter writer started respecting the authenticity of the first 
epistle to Timothy, and which ho could not have fallen into had his know- 
ledge of the true character of the New Testament Greek been deeper, is 
an instance equally in point.* 

It is not unfrequently the case, likewise, that an important doctrine may 
rest for much of its proof on the signification of a single word, the full investi- 
gation and defence of which will call into use all the stores of Greek erudition, 
classical and common. This is the case to a remarkable degree with the 
word Jlioiv. It is the case also with the word KvQiog^ so profoundly 
investigated by Prof. Stuart in the first volume of the Biblical Repository. 
The investigations of Prof. Stuart in the commentary on Romans, specially 
on the fifth chapter, and on the word Kiioig in the first volume of the 
Bihh'cal Repository, may also be adduced. Dr. Henderson's critical ex- 
amination of I Tim. iii. 16, God manifest in the Jlesh, contained in the 
second volume of the same work, is anothdr eminent example. But such 
examples might be multiplied almost ad lihitvm.i 

Suppose now that such scholars as these, and their predecessors, the men 
who have laid so noble a foundation for us to build upon, had reasoned as 
absurdly on this subject as some among us are in the habit of doing, (and 

* Biblical Repository, Vol. I. p. 644. 

t All that we have quoted, and all that has been written by such men as Planck, 
Tittrnann, Morus and Ernesti concerning the science of intei-pretation proves unavoidably 
the argument for the study of Greek literature. Through life that science ought to oc- 
cupy a porUon of time in the studies of the theologian. 
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they had just as good a right,) we should have rcmaioed in biblical litera->^ 
ture and criticism where the world was three hundred years ago. The 
same processes by which biblical science has come into existence are requi*^ 
site, only on a larger and increasing scale, to keep it alive, and raise it from 
infancy to manhood. Shall the world advance with such astonishing speed 
in every other science, and shall this science, to which all others ought to 
be tributary, be suffered to stop short, because of our miserably contracted 
notions in regard to the preparation necessary for its pursuit 1 We just 
begin to see what may be accomplished by the aid of profound learning 
rightly directed ; a noble era in biblical science has commenced ; but in 
proportion as the darkness of midnight retreats before the rising sun, we 
behold what an immense world of investigation, completely untrodden and 
un visited, expands to the view. And now if relying on what has already 
been done, a personal classical erudition is supposed to grow rare among 
us, indeed, unless it become general, biblical learning, instead of advanc- 
ing, will decline, and in the same proportion will enlightened piety decline, 
and fanaticism, disordej, and infidelity will increase, and darkness will 
shroud the word of God, and errors will be multiplied in theology, and 
heresies will swarm from the pulpits, and even the papal superstitions may 
return to rule the spirits of men with a tenfold despotism. Let the clergy 
of the United States ever become ignorant, and if classical literature be 
neglected they certainly will become so, in that wide province at least in 
which learning is demanded of them ; — if they even remain stationary, and 
do not keep pace in biblical science with the world's onward progress ia 
every thing else, then will all the tribes of errorists and infidels that have 
ever afflicted the church of Christ start into fresh life, and swarm prolific 
and active through the dense population of the country. 

A knowledge of biblical criticism is at the foundation of all correct 
knowledge of the Bible ; it is indispensable at the very outset ; and it is as 
necessary for the theological student in every step of iiis progress. A pro- 
found acquaintance with Greek is essential for all accurate advancement in 
doctrinal theology. In the professor and the student of doctrinal theology, 
it is as essential for eminence and success, as it is to the professor and the 
student of sacred literature, tf the latter professor ought to be a masterly 
interpreter of the sacred writers, so ought the former. In each lecture- 
room philological knowledge is the ground work of all solid attainments. 
Yet it too often happens that the intermediate year in the theological course, 
the year peculiarly devoted to doctrinal theology, is one of gross neglect, 
not only of the Greek classics and sacred literature in general, but even of 
the critical study of the Greek Testament. This study is practically treated 
as if it were a separate and distinct department from that of doctrinal the- 
ology ; and here begins a forgetful ness of Greek literature and sacred criti- 
cism which is fatal to future progress ; the unnatural divorce commenced 
as students will be maintained as settled ministers, and the English Bible 
with an English concordance is likely to be through life the sphere of the 
clergyman's critical studies. 

The same knowledge of Greek literature necessary for his first advances 
in biblical criticism is also necessary for an accurate, original knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history. And as to sacred rhetoric, usually pursued at about 
the same period in the theological course, all the arguments by which we 
have urged the study of the Greek classics on all who would strengthen or 
enrich the imagination, discipline the mind, and obtain a deep knowledge 
and practical mastery of their own native tongue, may be urged with greater 
power on those who are looking to be Christ's ambassadors to guilty men, 
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and who ought, of all others, to be powerful in practical eloquence, and in 
the use of language as a noble instrument of thought. We might here 
speak of profane history in general, which must be in a great measure lost 
if classical literature be neglected. For, the proposition to abolish classi- 
cal literature is scarcely less than a proposition to erase from the world's 
memory at least half of the world's secular history. The whole three 
thousand years before the coming of our Saviour, and all the period con- 
temporary with him, and for hundreds of years succeeding him, would be 
a perfect blank if classical learning had not crowded it with infi>rmation. 
Crowded as it now is, there is still much more to be learned, and if classi- 
cal erudition be suffered to decline and be forgotten, what we already know 
will disappear, and darkness will occupy its place. For what are we to do? 
We are in the power of the veriest deceivers, if we be not able to compare 
what they tell us with the original truth. Shall the historians in our coun- 
try remain satisfied with Gibbon, Mitford, Ferguson, Niebuhr, all of them 
more or less prejudiced and partial historians, or go to the original sources, 
and examine and think like members of a great republic ? But this is in 
some measure a digression from our main subject. 

It is ecclesiastical history, above all others, with which the theologian 
needs to be conversant ; ecclesiastical history in its most philosophical and 
comprehensive view ; the history of religious doctrines and sects in all 
ages, as well as the history of the Christian church. But what is to be- 
come of it, if classical literature passes into contempt ? No attempt at a 
connection of sacred and profane history would ever have been made with- 
out a deep Greek erudition ; and what a work there is yet to be accom- 
plished in this great department. Mosheim could scarce have written five 
pages, if he had not been a profound classical scholar. And do we hope for 
nothing better than the dry bones of his learning ? Neander in Germany 
could not have advanced a step in the execution of his comprehensive plan, 
if he had not come to his work with a wide and deep classical preparation. 
To the shame of English literature be it spoken, that rich as it is in almost 
every other department, the student in ecclesiastical history can scarce find 
a better native source of early information than the unsanctified volumes 
of Gibbon himself. The gigantic labor of this great historian would never 
even have been contemplated, far less executed, without a gigantic classical 
erudition. The idea of a history of the early ages* of the church, without 
such an erudition, is an absurdity. A history of early opinions, founded 
on the accurate study of the Christian fathers of the first four centuries is 
eminently needed. Who would look for it, but from a profound classical 
scholar ? We wish not to undervalue the work of Milner, excellent in its 
kind, though few would call it a critical or philosophical history. 

The truth is, we cannot cast the eye along a single shelf in any depart- 
ment of sacred or theological literature, without meeting some work, indis- 
pensably necessary, but which never would have had a being, without a 
deep classical, and especially Greek erudition. What would have become 
of the labors of such men as Cappell, Carpzov, Glassius, Father Simon, 
Castell, Grotius, Hody, Michaelis, Eichhorn, Schleusner, Morus, Ernesti, 
without a depth and extent of classical erudition, which we, forsooth, are 
accustomed to think almost unattainable? Would such works as the 
Prolegomena of Brian Walton ever have existed, if the people of that day, 
or of an earlier period, had judged of classical learning as we do ? And 
would succeeding scholars, either in Germany, England, or any where 
else, have made any advancement on the labors of their predecessors, with- 
out a similar preparation in the knowledge of the ancient languages and 
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literatures? What would have become of Reland's Palestine (to name no 
other works in this department), or of Stillingfleet's Origines Sacr», or 
Lardner's Credibility of the Gospel History, or Bishop BulJ on the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, or of the Commentaries of Rosenmueller and Kuinoel, or a 
multitude of other works which might be mentioned, works that cannot 
even be studied without a knowledge of the classics, if the genius and in- 
dustry of their authors had been paralyzed by our contracted opinions. In- 
deed without a persevering application to classical studies, the whole criti- 
cism of the Bible would have slept in darkness; so that Providence seems, 
by such a direction of the general mind, to have beien preparing the way 
for the accurate study of his word. Without a thorough preparation in Greek 
literature, such a thing as the examination and collation of New Testament 
Greek MSS. would have been unknown. The work of Middleton on the 
Greek article, and the labors of Mill, Wetstein, Bengel, Griesbach and 
Knapp on the New Testament would not have existed. Nor is it possible 
to look into a single introduction to the Old or New Testament, or a single 
volume of biblical archaeology, without being convinced of the necessary 
connection between the knowledge of the Greek language and literatare, 
and the critical knowledge of God's word. Oriental learning, so intimately 
and indispensably connected with biblical learning, will not flourish, except 
our scholars, generation after generation, be prepared for its acquisition, 
by an extensive knowledge of the Greek and Roman classics. 

The internal evidences of the Scriptures, as a revelation from God, can- 
not be fully appreciated but by contrasting their pure religion with the 
theological speculations, absurdities, and struggles of the ancients. But if 
classical and especially Greek literature declines, what is to become of all 
that class of evidences of Christianity, drawn from the nature of the 
heathen mythology, and the slate of the old pagan world, and the minute 
comparison of paganism and Christianity. On this point, if we look, in 
our own country, at president Appleton's admirable theological lectures, 
this single book is argument enough for the necessity of profound classical 
study. Much more is Tholuck's learned treatise (translated in the second 
volume of the Biblical Repository) on the nature and moral influence of 
heathenism ^ especially among the Greeks and Romans^ viewed in the light 
of Christianity. 

The deistical writers, who appeared in England a century ago, would 
have met no Lelands to crush them, if classical erudition had not been 
general and profound. The learned Cudworth would hardly have written 
his Intellectual System of the Universe, if his own intellect had not gath- 
ered learning wide as the world. Watson could have conquered Gibbon 
only on his own ground in ancient learning. Yet a superficial Voltaire, a 
contemptible Tom Paine, even a wretch who can scarce read, write, or 
think, may start an objection to Christianity, which will require a vast and 
manifold knowledge of antiquity, as well as a practical knowledge of the 
Bible, fully to answer. ** Many talk of the truth," said Hooker, " which 
never sounded the depths from whence it springeth." Error is easy ; truth 
is too valuable not to cost labor. The older the world grows, there will be 
needed from time to time new methods of defending the divine authority of 
the sacred books, and all the ingenuity of profound scholars will be tasked 
to maintain their correct interpretation. The array of argument necessary 
to confute every false sect that has existed, proves this. As fast as one 
heresy is defeated, the spirit of error rises in another form; it is ever vary- 
ing and deceitful ; we ought to know its symptoms, and the history of its 
appearances, consequences, and mode of confutation in all past heresies, 
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th^t we may know how to detect and defeat them again ; eise^ though ap- 
parently long ago exorcised, Nestorians, Nicolaitans, Cerinthians, Ebionites, 
Donatists, Novatians, under unaccustomed and specious names^ will be 
rising ever and anon, to vex the church and lure souls to perdition. The 
controversy with the Socinians, demands a profundity of Greek learniDg, a 
masterly acquaintance with the science of criticism, and a knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history, that shall set at defiance all their distortions of the 
sacred text, and all their sophistical arts of reasoning. Dr. Smith's Scrip- 
ture Testimony to the Messiah, besides setting in a glowing light the proofs 
of the Deity of Christ, is a work admirably adapted to confound the 
(sophistry, and expose the true character of Unitarians both in this country 
and in England.* Bi|t it is such a work as profound learning and elaboK 
rate investigation only could produce. 

There are yet many great questions, which can be completely elucidated 
only by a deep knowledge of antiquity. The first chapter of John's gospel, 
reveals a field of investigation that will never even be entered on, if the 
students in our country be discouraged from the faithful prosecution of 
their classical studies, by the crude speculations of so many experiment- 
makers in literature. Our vision has been but just gratified with home" 
made philological and critical commentaries on the Bible, in the production 
of which not merely a mind replete with learning, but a soul of deep piety 
has been engaged. Shall we refuse the only discipline, that can prepare 
the way for more numerous examples of such excellence, or shall we dig 
deep, lay a broad foundation, imbue the common genius of the people with 
Greek, and so be ready for an advancement in this great science, beyond 
all previous expectation ? How are our learned professorships to be filled, 
when their present incumbents are taken away 1 Shall they be encum- 
bered with individuals, whose acquisitions fit them rather to be studenta 
than teachers, who can but follow where they ought to lead, and who will 
be compelled to prepare for the duties of their office even after entering on the 
performance of those duties ; or shall they be filled by men of classical erudi-* 
tion, of habits of studious investigation never interrupted, knowledge ready 
for the lecture-room, enthusiasm in its farther acquisition, and familiar elo- 
quence in its communication ? They ought to be filled by men of warm 
piety, if not by ministers of the gospel ; but piety and eminent learning 
have been sadly divorced ; the overseers of our literary and theological in- 
stitutions search with some perplexity hr their union. And so it will be, 
till our course of education is a better one. 

What shall we do for our Greek lexicons, even supposing we conclude to 
confine ourselves to one Greek book, the New Testament, and one other, 
the Septuagint ? Shall we continue to import them from Germany and 
England ? It is just as absurd as if in time of war we should send to 
South America for our guns and ammunition. But this must be the case, 
unless classical Greek literature flourishes in all our colleges. And in 
looking back upon all that has been accomplished by the help of this litera- 
ture, we are to remember not only that the treasures of antiquity have not 
been exhausted by past scholars, but that in every kind of science, even 
while new discoveries are making, it is necessary, if we would preserve 
accurate knowledge, to go over again and again, and in a variety of ways, 
the very ground earliest discovered. The investigations of Newton do not 
prevent the necessity of the application of successive minds to his system ; 
nor do the investigations of Lardner or of Cudworth make it any less ira- 

* Why has this work never been republished in Boston ? 
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portant that new scholars should be constantly renewing them. We may 
not throw off oar personal responsibilities in this matter, nor imagine, that 
while the general mind is prejudiced against this study, individual minds 
will give themselves away to it. Here is the answer to the question 
whether all this array of learning is to be mastered by every theological 
student, and whether we would have all students become profound Gre- 
cians, or whether classical literature may not safely be left to the care of a 
few ; it is granted to be well that a few should attend to it, perhaps become 
proficients in it ; but, for the many, might not the time spent in its pursuit be 
better employed ? Not to repeat what we have said of the fallacy of such 
reasoning, we say, look at its results. The study is one which ought to be 
commenced in early life, and what individuals shall we select as the favored 
few, whom, in order not to be without some men that can read the Bible in 
Greek, we will classically educate ? Here the common proverb applies, 
What is every body's business is nobody's. Would that it were felt as a 
moral obligation that the course in every literary institution without excep- 
tion throughout our country should be such as would compel every student 
to pass through a profound Greek discipline, and not leave its pursuit at 
the mercy of his own indolence, or the contracted views of his guardians. 
Then, if there be any thing more ennobling and constraining in the mo- 
tives of piety than in those of mere intellectual excitement and ambition, 
we might in a lan^ of revivals, look forward to a career in biblical learning, 
nobler than that of Germany, and better for the world. Without such a 
system, we cannot. 

Among every people particular genius and pursuits grow out of the 
general habit, inclination, and demand of the national mind. To have one 
accomplished genius or proficient in any employment, there must be a 
multitude who are inferior. It is so in mechanical, it is not less so in 
intellectual pursuits. Germany would never have possessed a Haydn, a 
Blumenbach, a Michaelis, had there not been many indifferent musicians, 
physiologists and philologists out of whom these men grew, as a tall gigan- 
tic tree grows above the rest of the forest, and taller than it would have 
grown by itself. Our tendency to admire and perhaps overrate individual 
genius, makes us iforget its dependence on the common, general mind. 
Neither an age or nation can create individual genius, but, with some 
glorious exceptions, its direction to a particular sphere depends rather on 
the spirit or employment of the age or nation, instead of being determined 
by an original, independent tendency within itself Sweden possessed a 
liinnsus ; about the same period the Dutch had a Leuwenhoek and Boer- 
haave ; so they have had in another department a Grotius, Gronovius, and 
Wyttenback ; all grew out of the disposition and prevailing movement of 
the national mind, were raised, as it were, upon the shoulders of the multi- 
tude. France would not have possessed a Laplace, if the genius of the 
people had not been mathematical. Nor England a Bacon, Boyle, or 
More, if the attention of the mass of English scholars had not been 
strongly turned to philosophy. Professor Stuart will be the last as he has 
been the first example of profound biblical scholarship in our country, if 
we wickedly refuse to make the universal course in our colleges one of 
thorough classical discipline and erudition. We might as well look for a 
shower of rain without clouds, or expect that the corn will grow in our 
fields without being planted, as that we shall have a harvest of ripe biblical 
scholars, until the whole course of discipline in our colleges is favorable to 
their formation. This point is so clear, that it seems almost an absurdity 
to dwell upon it. And yet, why does it not recur to the scholars in our 

VOL. V. 30 
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country, (if scholars they can be called,) who, while they pretend to be 
anxious that the Bible should become a classic, seem full as anxious to 
impede the progress of classical literature. It is a point blank contradic- 
tion to inculcate the study of the former, and in the same breath discourage 
that of the latter. It is just as if a man should order a freight from the 
Indies, and at the same moment give duections to have all his ships burned 
in the harbor. 

If any are inclined to wonder and complain that so much preparatory 
discipline is requisite for the right study of the Bible, we recommend the 
sentiments of Dr. Henry More. *' That divine wisdom that orders all 
things justly, ought not to communicate those precious truths in so plain a 
manner that the unworthy may as easily apprehend them as the worthy ; but 
does most righteously neglect the sensual and careless, permitting every 
man to carry home wares proportionable to the price he would pay in the 
open market for them : and when they can bestow so great industry upon 
things of little moment, will not spare to punish their undervaluing this in- 
estimable pearl by the perpetual loss of it. For what a palpable piece of 
hypocrisy is it for a man to excuse himself from the study of piety, by com- 
plaining against the intricacies and difficulties of the mystery thereof; 
whence he never yet laid out upon it the tenth part of that pains and af- 
fection that he does upon the ordinary trivial things of this world. . . . 
. . . Besides, the present doubtfulness of truth makes the holy soul 
more devout and dependent on God, the only true and safe guide thereunto. 
. . . And what can indeed more highly gratify a man, whose very 
nature is reason, and special prerogative speech ; than by his skill in arts 
and languages, by the sagacity of his understanding, and industrious com- 
paring of one place of those sacred pages with another, to work out, or at 
least to clear up, some divine truth out of the Scripture to the unexpected 
satisfaction of himself, and general service of the church ; the dearest fac- 
ulty of his soul and greatest glory of his nature acting then with the fullest 
commission, and to so good an end, that it need throw no bounds, but joy 
and triumph may be unlimited, the heart exulting in that which we cannot 
exceed, viz. Tlie honor of God and the good of his people 7 All which 
gratulations of the soul in her successful pursuits of divine truth would be 
utterly lost or prevented, if the Holy Scriptures set down all things so fully, 
plainly, and methodically, that our reading and understanding would every 
where keep equal pace together."* 

What now is there in this country to hinder every minister of the gospel 
from becoming a profound Greek scholar? What, indeed, to hinder any 
one from becoming a proficient in Greek, Hebrew, and German? There 
must, it is true, be a systematic plan of study vigorously pursued, which 
will not suffer a minister's time to be frittered away in a thousand frag- 
mentary interruptions, that seem important at the moment, but neither pre- 
pare his mind for future labor, nor produce any lasting result. With whom 
is such a plan impracticable ? Who, that might not devote at least four or 
five forenoons in each week to Greek, Hebrew, and German ? If for three 
years, five mornings in each week were devoted alternately to those three 
languages, making a year of hard study upon each, at the end of this 
period, what a stride would the collected mind in our country have taken 
towards a rapid advancement in biblical knowledge! What a manifest 
enlargement of intellect, what an increase of moral power, what a strength- 
ening of the foundation for revival labor and missionary enterprize would 

♦ Explanation of tho Grand Mysteiy of Godliness, Chap. II, 
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there be! Sach men would then be rising up, that the now solitary 
scholar would find fellow laborers all over the country. Nor, however pecu- 
liar circumstances may constitute exceptions, is there any thing in the 
nature of the case to prevent such a course. Had the habits formed at 
college, and in the theological institution been right, it would now be 
practiced universally ; because it would be seen and felt of such vast im- 
portance as to constitute a great moral duty, that will not be put by through 
the intrusion of minor objects. The laborious lives of such men as Bei'- 
nard Gilpin, and Baxter, and Lardner, and Leighton, and Thomas Scott, 
do read a powerful rebuke to the consciences of all who pretend that sys- 
tematic learning and the care of souls cannot be united in the labors of a 
modern American clergyman. There never was a more faithful, laborious, 
self-denying class of ministers, than the Nonconformists of the 17th cen- 
tury — and there never was a more learned one. Revivals, instead of being 
an excuse for the neglect of systematic study, are a powerful argument for 
its pursuit 

While revivals of religion have been advancing with such power through- 
out our country, and especially towards the West, there have not been 
wanting men, those too of strong minds naturally, and good judgment on 
most subjects, who seemed to think the time had come when ministers 
must learn to dispense with Greek and Hebrew, and shut up their studies, 
and betake themselves to incessant external exertion. The adversary of 
souls could scarce find a better device for turning the measures of the 
churches into means for their own eventual destruction, than the inculca- 
tion of such sentiments. But experience already proves its evil; and 
among the closing remarks of a Report on the state of religion within the 
hounds of the synod of Geneva^ read and adopted in the synod at their 
meeting in Ithaca^ Oct, 4fA, 1832, after a detail of the present sad condi- 
tion of the churches, is the following declaration. " If we would see the 
Lord Grod walking among us again in glory and power ; if we would be 
blessed again and refreshed ; our ministers must remain in their places, and 
study f and study, and study! They must preach systematically ?ind fully, 
the whole counsel of God, and feed their people with knowledge and un- 
derstanding" This is truly apostolic, as well as the warning to remember 
our entire dependence on the power of the Holy Ghost. 

If our limits permitted, we might here, in concluding our remarks on 
this subject, bring to remembrance the immense number of motives that on 
all sides urge us, as American scholars, to great and worthy attainments. 
Our origin as a people, has been noble and intellectual. Our freedom for 
improvement is greater than any other nation in the world enjoys. We are 
a land of revivals. We need deep Christian scholarship, as well as holy 
fervor of spirit, to sustain them. We need to take knowledge out of the 
hands of the wicked, who will use it as an instrument of evil, and to wield 
it as Christian students, for the whole world's good. We need then, to 
take the most comprehensive view of the whole subject before us, and to 
look at our responsibilities as Christian scholars in every possible light. If 
we are not Christian students, we ought to become so. If we are, let us 
faithfully examine our personal responsibilities to God, our country, the 
world. It ought to be our one grand object to have all our studies, how- 
ever universal, brought under immediate contribution to the elucidation 
and enforcement of the word of God. Let the mere literary epicurean 
neglect the study of classical literature, if he please ; his views do not 
extend to eternity ; he has no thought for the spiritual welfare of mankind. 
The Christian student is another and a different being. He seeks not his 
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own, but the things which are Jesus Christ's, and the happiness of his 
dying fellow men. With him, it is a personal moral duty to make himself 
a proficient in Greek ; to clothe himself with every kind of knowledge 
which will add to his moral power. 

The problem of the world's evangelization depends in a great measure 
on the efforts of the American church; and the purity and power of those 
efforts will be according to the result of the question whether Christian stu- 
dents in this country will prepare for extensive biblical learning by ex- 
tensive classical acquisitions. A profound Christian scholarship then, is at 
the foundation of all success in our plans of benevolence abroad. We need 
not expect to convert the world by means of ignorant missionaries. Would 
we rather have the messengers we send from us to the heathen, like Mar- 
tyn and Buchanan in their intellectual acquisitions and refinement, or men 
of contracted views and parsimonious knowledge ? According to our moral 
purity and intellectual power as Christian scholars at home, will be the 
purity and power of the missipnaries whom we send abroad from our bosom. 
They are the clouds, which take the water of life and knowledge from this 
continent, and wafted by the breath of prayer, sail away to pour it down on 
the thirsty land of the heathen. If the fountain here be shallow, it can 
fall there only in scanty and inconstant showers. 



CONDITION OF THE AMERICAN CHURCHES. 

FEBRUARY, 1833. 



ORTHODOX CONGREGATIONALISTS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

In addition to the churches in the six New England States which are organized into 
State Associations, there is the Mendon Association in the southern part of Massachusetts, 
the Essex County Assooiation in the north-eastern part of New York, (which is con- 
nected with the General Convention of Vermont,) and various independent, individual 
churches, scattered throughout the noi*tiiern States and Ohio. 

General Conference of Maine. 
This body is composed of the following district Conferences. 



Nam. 


No. qf Churchet. 


No.iif Pattor*. 


Addxihna in 1831-8. 


No. of Mem. 


No.o/Bap6mi. 


York, 




23 


19 


620 


1,956 


338 


Oxford, 




19 


14 


444 


1,438 


286 


Cumberland, 




34 


21 


715 


8,353 


567 


Kennebec, 




20 


13 


164 


1,290 




Lincoln, 




19 


15 


122 


1,413 


120 


Penobscot, 




16 


9 


117 


778 




Hancock and Waldo, 


15 


8 


24 


800 


61 


Somerset, 




16 


6 


139 


609 


50 


W^hington, 




10 


6 


102 


487 


46 



Total, 172 111 2,647 12,114 1,508 

As there were some deficiences in the preceding returns, the following summary raay 
be given as nearly correct. 
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172 churches; 111 pastors; 61 vacant churches ; 2,700 additions in the year closing 
June 30, 1832 ; 13,000 members ; 1,600 baptisms. A few individuals mentioned as pas- 
tors are stated supplies. Of the pastors, 30 are from the theological seminary at Ando- 
rer, and 23 from Bangor. Connected with the churches, there are about 15,000 Sabbath 
school scholars. There are in all the towns in Maine, 140 or 160 temperance societies. 
About 150 members of the churches died last year. Estimating the members of the 
churches as one eighth of the population belonging to the Orthodox Congregationalists^ 
the whole population is 104,000. The population of the State in 1830 was 399,462. The 
next meeting of the General Conference will be held at the third church in Portland, en 
the Tuesday immediately preceding the fourth Wednesday of June, (June 25, 1833,) at & 
o'clock, A. M. On the evening of Tuesday, the Maine Congregational Charitable Soci- 
ety holds its meeting ; on Wednesday, the Maine Missionary Society, at 9 o'clock, A. M. ; 
on Wednesday evening, the Maine Branch of the American Education Society. Thurs- 
day is occupied with narratives of the state of religion, devotional exercises, &c. The 
committee to certify the standing of ministers travelling out of the State, are Rev. Presi- 
dent Allen, Benjamin Tappan of Augusta, and Asa Cummings of Portland. The following; 
gentlemen were appointed at the last annual meeting, delegates to foreign bodies. The 
last two named, in each case, are substitutes. 

General Association of ^ew Hampshire, Evangelical Consociation of R. blonde 

Rev. B. Tyler, D. D. Rev. Jotham Sewall, 

Rev. Charles Soule, Rev. Joseph Fuller. 
Rev. Charles Freeman, 

Rev. Elijah Jones. Oeneral Association of Oonnettieut. 

Getural ConvenHon of Vermont. J®^- David M.MitcheU, 

« ^.^ . X .. *; .. Rev. Geo. E. Adams, 

Rev. Chnstopher Marsh, ^^y D jy^ Tappan, 

Rev. G.W. Fargo, Rev. William Clark. 
Rev, Allen Greely, 

Rev. Robert Croaset General Assembly Presbyterian Churek, 

General Association of Massachusetts, Rev. Swan L. Pomeroy, 

Rev. Abraham Jackson, Jea. Woodbury Storer, 

Rev. Isaac Weston, R«v. Seneca White, 

Rev. David Shepley, Thomas Adams, Esq. 
Rev. Stephen Thurston. 

General Association of JSTew Hampshire, 
The following is the summary of the statistics of this body as presented in September, 



6. 


Ch»nhM». 


MSrAtUn. 






Caledonia, 


11 


4 


748 


144 


Deerfield, 


14 


11 


1,287 


376 


Haverhill, 


9 


9 


1,282 


354 


Hollis, 


9 


7 


1,528 


374 


Hopkinton, 


17 


12 


2.566 


484 


Monadnock, 


20 


16 


1,924 


250 


Orange, 


11 


9 


1,292 


390 


Piscataqua, 


20 


17 


1,826 


830 


Plymouth, 


8 


7 


634 


139 


Sullivan, 


15 


8 


1,459 


213 


Tam worth, 


6 


5 


580 


123 


Union, 


12 


12 


2,966 


736 



Total, 12 associations, 152 churches, 117 settled ministers, 35 vacant churches, 18 
unsettled ministers and candidates, 18,090 communicants, 3,913 additions in 1831-2. Rev. 
John Hubbard Church, D. D. of Pelham, is Secretary of the Association. The next 
meeting is to be at Keene, on the Tuesday preceding the first Wednesday of September, 
1833, at 10 o'clock, A. M. The following gentlemen constitute a committee of cre- 
dentials. 

Rev. David Sutherland, Bath. Rev. Joseph W. Clary, Cornish. 

Rev. John H. Church, D. D. Pelham. Rev. Ebenezer Hill, Mason. 

Rev. Nathaniel Boutoo, Concord. Rev. Josiah Prentice, Northwood. 

Rev. Jacob Cummings, Stratham. Rev. Ephraim P Bradford, Colebrook. 

Rev. Nathan l^rd, D. D. Hanover. Rev. Zedekiadh S. Barstow, Keene. 
Rev. George Punchard, Plymouth. 
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The following are delegates to other bodies. The two last named are substitutes. 

Pres. Ch. Rev. N. &uton, delegate. Rev. John Woods, substitute ; Massachusetts, 
Dana Clayes, J. W. Clary, Ed. L. Parker, Samuel H. Tolman ; Connecticut, Z. S. 
Barstow, J. Scales, O. C. Whiton, Charles Walker; Vermont, D. Fairbank, A. Rankin, 
Henry Wood, R. Page ; Rhode Island, J. French, O. G. Thatcher, J. M. Putnam, Thos- 
Savage ; Maine, D. Sutherland, John Smith, G. Punchard, S. Farnsworth. 

From the report on the state of religion, we take the following paragraph. 

" Inhere are in our connection twelve Associations, including 162 churches ; in a large 
number of which, there have been revivals to a greater or less extent. As the fruits of 
these revwdlst 8,913 have been added to the churches in our connection during the past 
year ; — making the whole number of communicants, 18,090. As a means of promoting 
these revivals, protracted meetings have been pre-eminently blessed. In connectioa 
with these. Sabbath schools and Bible classes have exerted a salutary influence, particu- 
larly upon the minds of the young : and have been instrumental of bringing many into 
the bosom of the church, who, it is hoped, are destined to be future blessings to the 
chureb, and the world. And it should not be forgotten, that the cause of temperance has 
exerted a proportionate share of influence in achieving this great work. Indeed, it should 
be said, that the progress of revivals has been parallel with that of temperance, and that 
in no case have revivals prospered to any great extent where the cause of temperance has 
not been efficiently sustained." 

General Convention of Vermofit. 
This Convention embraces the following District Associations. 



AMtodatUmt. 


ChurduM, 


itfinuttrt. 


Added in year ending 
Aug. 1, 1832. 


Remotaltfor 

varioue caueee. 


''Jsiicr' 


Windham, 


21 


13 


483 


33 


2,443 


Pawlet, 


14 


11 


437 


75 


2,110 


Black River, 


6 


5 


32 


1 


529 


Rutland, 


14 


11 


511 


113 


2,017 


Windsor, 


15 


10 


502 


71 


1,738 


Royalton, 


14 


10 


665 


44 


1.614 


Addison, 


17 


10 


610 


153 


2,480 


Orange, 


11 


10 


451 


58 


1,298 


Montpelier, 


17 


5 


223 


57 


1,314 


North Western, 


31 


15 


654 


34 


2,968 


Caledonia, 


15 


17 


452 


49 


1,654 


Orleans, 


20 


11 


320 


67 


1,402 


Total, 12 


195 


118 


5,300 


717 


21,631 


Ess. Co. N. Y. 


15 


6 


320 


67 


1,002 



Total, 13 210 124 5,620 784 22,633 

The actual increase during the year was 4,886. The number of destitute churches is 
85 — of ministers unsettled — (some instructors, others agents of benevolent societies, &c.) 
40. The number of licentiates, 6. 

« The whole amount of the additions, which were made to the churches, during the 
year, will not fall short of 5,000, and in all probability greatly exceed that number. It is 
an interesting fact that these accessions have been distributed with singular equality, 
through all the different parts of the State. Not a single association has been passed by, 
and the share, which each has enjoyed in the glorious work, seems to have been in almost 
exact proportion to the extent of its field and me number of its laborers." 

The next meeting of the Association is to be at Royalton, on the second Tuesday of 
September, 1833. Rev. Worthington Smith, preacher, Rev. Ira Ingraham, substitute. 
The following gentlemen were appointed delegates to foreign bodies. The last two named 
are substitutes. 

• Pres. Church, Rev. John Richards, Rev. Silas M'Eeene, substitute ; Connecticut, 
Rev. James Andrews, Ammi Nichols, Dana Lamb, D. Wild ; Massachusetts, Rev. Joseph 
Torrey, James Johnson, J. F. Groodhue, Wm. A; Chapin ; New Hampshire, Rev. J. Bates, 
D. D., T. W. Duncan, L. L. Tilden, S. Delano; Maine, W. Child, A. Hazen, S. Cochran, 
£. G. Babcock. 

The following are the committee on credentials. 

Rev. Messrs. T. Field, T. A. Merrill, S. R. Arms, Worthington Smith, D. Warren, 
Wm. A. Chapin, A. C. Washburn, A. Hazen, Wm. Jackson, W. Child, Clark Perry, L. 
Worcester. 
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Ma88aeht*8eii8 General Association,^ 
The following is the list of the particular Associations. 



AMtodations. ( 


ChurdiM9. 


JU!fiuter«. 


Membert. 


McatMtm. 
Urt, 


F^maltMnn. 
ber: 


Adm. 1831. 


Sab.SiAool 

dots. 


Berkshire, 


25 


20 


4,932 


1,701 


3,231 


778 


3,686 


Mountain, 


9 


7 


579 


175 


404 


169 


700 


Franklin, 


18 


16 


2,687 


878 


1,709 


581 


2,593 


riampshire. 


20 


20 


4,311 


1,318 


2,514 


852 


4,163 


Hampden, 


21 


14 


2,920 


1,003 


1,890 


416 


3,226 


Brookfield, 


18 


16 


2,527 


632 


1,531 


477 


2,207 


Worcester Central, 


11 


11 


1,366 


82 


106 


283 


1,000 


Harmony, 


11 


10 


1,140 


371 


768 


169 


700 


Worcester North, 


7 


7 


1,387 


484 


903 


242 


822 


Middlesex South, 


8 


7 


1.148 


182 


336 


260 


820 


Middlesex Union, 


12 


11 


1,191 


325 


541 


240 


1,275 


Andover, 


13 


10 


1,533 


322 


697 


206 


931 


Haverhill, 


8 


7 


514 






182 




Essex Middle, 


15 


14 


1,781 


524 


1,257 


582 


1.745 


Salem and vicinity. 


15 


15 


2,356 


549 


1,807 


432 


2,818 


Suffolk North, 


11 


9 


2,014 


468 


1,546 


246 


1,839 


Suffolk South, 


10 


10 


1,756 


447 


1,309 


252 


1,385 


Norfolk, 


15 


16 


1,320 


373 


947 


134 


1,227 


Taunton and vicinity, 


10 


10 


889 


273 


616 


196 


1,082 


Old Colony, 


12 


10 


1,309 


301 


727 


170 


1,250 


Pilgrim. 


6 


5 


587 


136 


363 


153 


730 


Barnstable, (1831,) 


14 


12 


1,735 











Total, churches, 289 ; ministers, 257 ; members, 39,982 ; male members, 10,541 ; 
female members, 23,202 ; admitted, 1831, 7,019 ; Sabbath school class, 34,199. 

" Probably in no one year has there ever been so much talent, and influence, and 
activity brought into the church, as during the past year. This has been owing, prima- 
rily, of course, to the great mercy of God ; and, secondly, to the fact that the gospel has 
been preached with a directness of appeal, and a warm application ; and especially that 
the community has been brought for days together under the pressure of truth." 

The next meeting of the Association is to be at the Rev. Dr. Codman's meeting-house 
in Dorchester, on the fourth Tuesday of June, 1833, (June 25,) at 5 o'clock, P. M. The 
following gentlemen are delegates to foreign bodies. The two last named are substitutes. 

Pres. church. Rev. G. Allen, L. Withington, E. Pratt, Parsons Cooke; Connecticut, 
Rev. Wm. Eaton, Dudley Phelps, S. Sewall, J. Barrett ; New Hampshire, 1832, Rev. 
N. Perkins, E. B. Wright, W. Tileston, J. P. Cleaveland ; Vermont, 1832, Rev. John 
T(Hld,S. Holmes, J. S. C. Abbott, D. S. Southmayd ; Rhode Island, Rev. Moses Hallock, 
S. C. Johnson, L. Coleman, John Maltby ; Maine, Rev. G. W. Blagdeu, E. Maltby, E. 
Burgess, S. Gile. Rev. Thomas Snell, D. D., North Brookfield, is secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island. 

This body meets annually, on the second Tuesday of June. The number of churches, 
10; ministers, about the same number; communicants, 12 or 1300. Next meeting at 
Bristol, June 11, 1833. 

General Association of Connecticut. 





Ckureket. 


luimittrtt 


UnteU Mn. 


Licen. 


Adm. 1831. 


Hartford North, 


21 


18 


7 




650 


Hartford South, 


17 


16 


1 


2 


600 


New Haven West, 


21 


16 


4 


4 


324 


New Haven East, 


16 


14 


4 


11 


816 


New London, 


27 


18 


8 


1 


800 


Fairfield West, 


18 


15 


6 


1 


823 


Fairfield East, 


12 


9 


2 


2 


500 


Windham, 


25 


21 


8 


3 


1,075 


Litchfield North, 


21 


20 




1 




Litchfield South, 


17 


13 


5 


1 


805 


Middlesex, 


14 


14 




1 


134 


Tolland, 


17 


16 


2 




480 



* We observe more than the usual iraperfeotions and omigsiooa, in the annual document of tfiia Associa- 
tion. Prom the Barnstable Association there is no report. The order of naming the Associations is very 
much confused. The Hampden Association is five or six pages from its place. We find Rev. Henry B. 
Holman^ Goshen, Rev. Thomas Trvll^ N. Brookfield, &c &c. 
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Total, 12 associations, 226 churches, 190 settled ministers, 43 unsettled ministers, 27 
licentiates, 7,007 additions (reported) to the churches, within the preceding year. The 
:above returns, in regard to the last items, are very imperfect. Probably from 8,000 to 
:9,000 were gathered into the churches, as the fruits of the revivals of the preceding 
y-ear. Four fifths of all the churches shared in the work. The church in Yale College 
i^ceived a large accession. " The cause of temperance has both given and received an 
impulse from mis work of divine grace, manifesting that they are both of one origin, and 
tend to the same results." During two or three of the last years, 30,000 persons joined 
the temperance societies. The following are delegates to foreign bodies. All after the 
word and are substitutes. 

Pres. church, Rev. E. Bull, J. Kant, J. H. Hunter, and T. Tuttle, J. Blatchford, S. Men- 
win ; Massachusetts, Rev. J. Burt, D. Piatt, and E. Goodman, R. F. Cleaveland ; N. Hamp- 
shire, Rev. N. D. Taylor, L. Wood, and R. B. Campfield, John Marsh ; Vermont, Rev. 
R. G. Dennis, A. Dutton, and G. A. Calhoun, D. L. Ogden ; Rhode Island, S. Spring, £. 
Scranton, and J. H. Linsley, S. Topliff ; Maine, A. Brown, S. Dodd, and S. Hubbell, J. 
Noyes, Jun. 

The folio wins; gentlemen are a committee of credentials. N. Perkins, D. D., West 
Hartford ; C. Chapin, D. D., Rocky Hill ; J. Day, D. D. New Haven; C. B. Everest, Nor- 
wich ; Daniel Dow, Thompson ; Wm. Ely, Mansfield ; L. Hart, Plymouth ; M. Noyes, 
Northford ; D. Smith, Stamford ; Wm. L. Strong, Reading ; J. Beach, Wrinsted ; A. Ho- 
vey, Pettipaug. 

The neit meeting of the Association is to be at Brooklyn, at the meeting-house of the 
Rev. G. J, Tlllotson, on the third Tuesday of June, 1833. Rev. Calvin Chapin, D. D.» 
Rocky Hill, Wethersfield, is register of the Association. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The General Assembly meets annually in the city of Philadelphia, on the third Thurs- 
day of May, at 11 o'clock, A. M. Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D. Stated Clerk, 144, South 
Second street, Philadelphia. Mr. Isaac Snowden, 218, Walnut street, Philadelphia, is 
Treasurer of the Trustees of the General Assembly. Rev. John M'Dowell, D. D. 
Elizabethtown, N. J. is Permanent Clerk of the General Assembly. Drs. Ely and 
M'Dowell are a Standing Committee of Commissions. Every session is opened with a 
sermon by the Moderator of the preceding Assembly, after which the Assembly is con- 
stituted. The following statements from the last report will furnish the most material 
facts in relation to this church. 

** The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, has under its care tweicty- 
ONE Synods, comprising one hundred and ten Presbyteries, viz. — 

1. The Synod of Albcmy, containing the Presbyteries of 1. Londonderry, 2. Newbury- 
port, 3. Champlain, 4. Troy, 6. Albany, 6. Columbia. 

2. The Synod of Utica, containing the Presbyteries of 1. St. Lawrence, 2. Watertown, 
3. Oswego, 4. Oneida, 5. Otsego. 

3. The Synod of Geneva^ containing the Presbyteries of 1. Geneva, 2. Chenango, 3. 
Onondaga, 4. Cayuga, 5. Tioga, 6. Cortland, 7. Bath, 8. Angelica, 9. Delaware. 

4. The Synod of Genesee, containing the Presbyteries of 1. Genesee, 2. Ontario, 3. 
Rochester, 4. Niagara, 5. Buffalo. 

6. The Synod of JVeuo York, containing the Presbyteries of 1. New York, 2. New 
York Second, 3. New York Third, 4. Hudson, 5. North River, 6. Bedford, 7. Long 
Island. 

6. The Synod of ^ew Jersey, containing the Presbyteries of 1 . Newark, 2, Elizabeth- 
town, 3. New Brunswick, 4. ^fewton, 5. Susquehanna. 

7. The Synod o{ Philadelphia, containing the Presbyteries of 1. Philadelphia, 2. Phila- 
delphia Second, 3. Newcastle, 4. Lewes, 5. Baltimore, 6. District of Columbia, 7. Car- 
lisle, 8. Huntingdon, 9. Northumberland. 

8. The Synod of Pittsburg, containing the Presbyteries of 1. Allegheny, 2. Redstone, 
3. Ohio, 4. Steubenville, 5. Erie, 6. Washington, 7. Harford, 8. Blairsville. 

9. The Synod of the Western Reserve, containing the Presbyteries of 1. Grand River, 

2. Portnge, 3. Huron, 4. Trumbull, 5. Detroit, 6. Cleaveland. 

10. The Synod oi Ohio, containing the Presbyteries of 1. Columbus, 2. Richland, 3. 
Lancaster, 4. Athens. 

11. The Synod of Cincinnati, containing the Presbyteries of 1. Chillicothe, 2. Miami, 

3. Cincinnati, 4. Oxford. 

12. The Synod of Indiana, containing the Presbyteries of 1. Salem, 2. Madison, 3. 
Vinccnnes, 4. Crawfordsville, 5. Indianapolis. 

13. The Synod of Illinois, containing the Presbyteries of 1. Illinois, 2. Kaskaskias, 3. 
Sangamon. 

14. The Synod of Missouri, containing the Presbyteries of 1. Missouri, 2. St^ Louis, 
8. St. Charles. 
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16. The Syood of Kentucky, contaiaing the Presbyteries of 1. Louisville, 2. Muhlen- 
burgh, 3. Transylvaoia, 4. West LexiogtoQ, 5. Ebenezer, 6. Tabor. 

16. The Synod of Virginia, containing the Presbyteries of 1. Winchester, 2. East 
Hanover, 3. West Hanover, 4. Lexington. 

17. The Synod of JVorth Carolinay containing the Presbyteries of 1. Orange, 2. Fay- 
etteville, 3. Concord. 

18. The Synod of Tennessee, containing the Presbyteries of 1. Abingdon, 2. Union, 
3. Holston, 4. French Broad. 

19. The Synod of West Tennessee, containing the Presbyteries of 1. West Tennessee, 
2. Shiloh, .3. North Alabama, 4. Western District. 

20. The Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, containing the Presbyteries of 1. 
South Carolina, 2. Bethel, 8. Hopewell, 4. Charleston Union, 5. Harmony, 6. Georgia. 

21. The Synod of Mississippi and South Jllabama, containing the Presbyteries of 1. 
Mississippi, 2. South Alabama, 3. Tombigbee, 4. Clinton. 

" This Church of Christ, under one General Assembly of Bishops and Ruling Elders, 
which, with the delegates from corresponding bodies, in May last, consisted of 322 per- 
sons, comprehends, according to the returns made, twknty-onk Synods; one hun- 
dred AND TEN Presbyteries; 2,381 congregations; 1,730 ordained bishops; 205 
licentiates ; making 1,935 preachers of the gospel ; 220 candidates for the ministry; and 
217,348 communicants. Of these communicants, 34,160 were added during the last year, 
on examination and the profession of their faith, and 6,886 by certificates ; making a total 
of 41,046 additions. In the same period, the baptisms returned amount to 24,246 ; of 
which 9,650 were of adults, 13,246 of infants, and 1,806 not distinguished, the total of 
baptisms only having been returned by some churches and presbyteries. The annual 
collection of moneys for charitable purposes reported, amount to $69,231 70 for domestic 
and foreign missions ; $4,954 11 for defraying the travelling expenses of commissioners to 
the last Assembly, whose actual mileage in going to and returning from that meeting 
exceeded 170,000 miles; |$12,132 81 for different theological seminaries ; $50,932 94 for 
flie purposes of charitable religious education, especially of pious, indigent young persons 
in schools, colleges, and seminaries ; and $567 83 for the contingent expenses of the 
General Assembly. The total of these funds reported as having been thus contributed is 
$137,819 39. 

*• Our increase during the past year has been in Synods 1 ; in Presbyteries 6 ; in parti- 
cular churches, or duly organized congregations 128 ; in ordained bishops 146 ; in candi- 
dates for the ministry 5 ; in the number of communicants added on examination above 
those of last year 18,803 ; in communicants added by cerdficate 1,889 ; in adults baptized 
5,260 ; in infants baptized 1,048 ; in the total of baptisms 8,115 ; and in the total of char- 
itable contributions $36,017 23. There has been a decrease in the number of our licen- 
ticttes since June, 1831, of 11 persons. 

" Afler making allowance for deaths, dismissions, suspensions and other removals, the 
actual increase in the communicants of the Presbyterian church during the year, has 
amounted to 35,331 persons ; which shows our net gain in numbers to have exceeded 
that of 1831 by 26,643 communicants. Our actual increase of ordained and licensed 
preachers of the word, has been 135. 

"Since the last annual report the following twenty -one ministers of the gospel in the 
Presbyterian church, have departed this life, viz. : 



Rev. Nelson Higley, 

" Samuel Tomb, 

** Daniel Nash, 

*< Aaron Putnam, 

" Stalham Clary, 

** Francis Cummins, D. D. 

<* Samuel Fordham, ) 

«« Nicholas A. Wilson, J 

«« Robert Roy, 

«< Joseph Sanford, ' > 

«« Henry Hotchkiss, ) 

«« Ebenezer Dickey, D. D. 

« Joseph Patterson, 

** Ralph Cushman, 

*< Benjamin Irvine, 

« John H. Rice, D. D. 

«« John M. Wilson, D. D. 

(« Jaraes Stephenson, D. D. 

" Obadiah Jennuigs, D. D. 

" Hugh Caldwell, > 

«« Harrison Allen, > 

YOL. V. 



f of the Presbytery of Troy. 

" «« Watertown. 



Tioga. 

Geneva. 

Hopewell. 

Elizabethtown. 

New Brunswick. 

Philadelphia. 

fieW Castle. 

Ohio. 

Cincinnati. 

Transylvania. 

West Hanover. 

Concord. 

West Tennessee. 
Tombigbee. 
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** The standing commiHee of the General Awembly, to certify the good qtiaifflcatl^ns 
of preachers travelling from the bounds of the Presbyterian church, at pmesent are, th0 
Rev. Samuel T. Mills, of Smithfield, New York ; the Rev. William Wisner, of Roches- 
ter, New York ; the Rev. Samuel C. Aikin, of Utica, New York ; the Rev. Sunuel 
Miller, D. D. of Princeton, New Jersey ; the Rev. Ashbel Green, D. D. LL. D. of the 
city of Philadelphia ; the Rev. Francis Herron, D. D. of Pittsburgh, Pa. ; the Rev. 
James Culbertson, of Zanesville, Ohio ; the Rev. Joshua L. Wilson, D. D. of Cincinnati, 
Ohio ; the Rev. Joseph Badger, of Gustavus, Ohio ; the Rev. James Blythe, D. D. of 
Lexington, Kentucky ; the Kev. Alexander M'Ewen, of Abingdon, Virginia ; the Rev. 
John Witherspoon, of Hillsborough, North Carolina ; the Rev. Benjamin M. Palmer, D. 
D. of Charleston, South Carolina ; and the Rev. George Potts, of Natchez.'* 



PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 



DiocMn. 
Eastern, 
Vermont, 
Conneetiout, 
New York, 
New Jermy, 

FiBnniylvania, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, 



Buhopt. No. 

Alexander V. Griswold, 
John H. Hopkins, 
Thomas C BruwneH, 
Benjamin T. Onderdonk, 
George W. Doane, 
j William White, 
I Henry U. Onderdonk, 
William M. Stone, 

i Richard U. Moore, 
William Meade, 
Ijevi S. Ives, 
Nathaniel Bowen, 
Benjamin B. Smith, 
Charles P. MUlvaine, 



qf Qtrgy. 71in«« of M*»Ang. 

57 Last Wed. Sept. Rev. T. Edson, Lowell, Ms. 

15 Last Wed. May, Rev. S. A. Crane, Middlebury. 
57 Second Taes. Oct. Rev. William Jarvis, Cbatfaam. 

163 First Thurs. Oct. Rev. W. R. Whittinjrfaam, N.Vxity. 

19 Last Wed. May, Rev. J. Croes, New Brunswick. 

60 Third Tues. May, Rev. W. C. Mead, Philadelphia. 

54 Last Wed. May, Richard H. Ball, Baltimore. 

56 Third Wed. May, J. G. WiHiams, Richmond. 

16 Last Wed. May, E. L. Winslow, Fayetteville. 
34 Second Wed. Fsb. Rev. F. Dalcho, Charleston. 

9 Second Thurs. June,Rev. O. M. Millan, Danville^ 

19 First Wed. Sept. Rev. WilHam Sparrow, Oembidr. 



In addition, there are in Delaware 6 clergymen, in Georgia 8, in Mississippi 4, in Ten- 
nessee 7, in Alabama 3, in Louisiana 3, in Missouri 3, in Michigan 6, in Indiana 1, ia 
Florida 1. Total, 12 bishops, and 596 clergymen. The Eastern Diocese comprehends 
the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. The Maine 
Convention meets on the second Wednesday of June, Samuel Cutler, Portland, Secretary ; 
the New Hampshire, on the fourth Wednesday of June, Albert Cady, Concord; the Mas- 
sachusetts, on the third Wednesday of June, Rev. T. W. Coit, Cambridge ; the Rhode 
Island, on the second Tuesday in June, Rev. George W. Hathaway, Warren ; the Dela- 
ware, Saturday next preceding second Monday of June, Evan H. Thomas, New Castle ; 
Georgia, third Monday of April, Wm. P. Hunter, Macon; Mississippi, first Wednesday 
of June, J. W. Foote, Natchez ; Tennessee, last Thursday in June, G. M. Fogg, Nash- 
ville ; Alabama, second Thursday in May, A. P. Baldwin, Mobile. 



METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 

From the annual document, showing the condition of the Conferences, we gather the 
following particulars. 

Bishops of the Methodist Blpiseopal Church. 

William M'Eendree, Robert R. Roberts, Joshua Souie, Elijah Hedding, James O. An- 
drew, John Emory. 



Nam* <{f Conftrmet, 


No^i^fDuL 


WJUut. 


Hblond, 


Maine, 


6 


14,347 


8 


New Hampshire 


, 5 


14,560 


11 


New England, 
New York, 


3 


16,257 


289 


6 


46,471 


615 


Troy, 


4 






Oneida, 


7 


81,449 


111 


Genesee, 


5 


21,415 


56 


Philadelphia, 


6 


89,529 


8,616 


Pittsburg, 


5 


25,874 


187 


Baltimore, 


6 


32,424 


11,566 


Virginia, 


6 


32,536 


8,210 


South Carolina, 


5 


21,731 


20,197 


Georgia, 


6 


24,241 


7,330 


Alabama, 


4 






Mississippi, 


5 


12,935 


5,185 


Holstein, 


5 


19,257 


2,319 


Tennessee, 


6 


22,432 


3,624 


Kentucky, 


6 


21,513 


4,694 


Missouri, 


3 


4,764 


461 


Illinois, 


8 


27.349 


204 


Ohio. 


7 


44,290 


844 



1,312 
855 



245 



Total. 


Trm.Frtatk.St^ttr' 


14,365 


104 


6 


14,571 


123 




15,546 


121 




47,086 


123 

88 




31,560 


123 




21,471 


104 




48,045 


145 




26,061 


107 




43,990 


121 




40,746 


114 




41,928 


74 




81,571 . 


89 
88 




19,432 


42 




21,676 


62 




26,911 


122 




26,107 


93 




5,205 


44 




27,558 


96 




44,879 


135 





i 
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Tutel, 31 ConfiwenoM ; 112 Districli ; 648,598 memben, of whom 472,864 are whites, 
73,817 are colored, and 2,412 are Indians ; 2,067 travelling preachers ; 143 superannuated 
preachers ; total preachers, 2,200 ; increase of members this year, 36,479 ; increase of 
traTelling preachers, 190 ; number of deaths of travelling preachers reported, 13. 
The Conferences named below, hold their next annual meetings as follows : 
Maine, at Bath, July 3, 1833. New Hampshire, at Northfield, N. H. July 18, 1833. 
New £ngland, at Boston, June 6, 1833. Troy, at Troy, August 28, 1833. New York, at 
Poughkeepde, Bfay 8, 1833. Philadelphia, at Newark, N. J. April 17, 1833. Baltimore, 
at Baltimore, March 27, 1833. Virginia, at Petersburg, February 27, 1833. The press 
of this denomination is located at the Conference office, 14 Crosby street, New York city, 
from which are issued the Quarterly Review, Rev. Dr. Nathan Bangs, editor ; the Chris- 
tian Advocate and Journal, newspaper, (from 25,000 to 30,000 weekly,) Rev, John P. 
Durbin, editor, Timothy Merritt, assistant editor; and various tracts and books. Beverly 
Waugh, and Thomas Mason, book agents. 

CHURCH OF THE UNITED BRETHREN. 



AM. 




JlfiNiiMr#| uitiuoinf cnUdniii Qooui 


Pennsylvania, 


11 


2,900 


Ohio, 


3 


862 


New York State, 


2 


432 


Rhode Island, 


1 


60 


Maryland, 


1 


341 


North Carolina, 


6 


1,670 



Total, 24 5,745 

Each congregation is provided with a church. We have no exact knowledge of the 
number of communicants. We suppose they amount to nearly 4,000. There are 33 min- 
isters of the United Brethren, stationed in the United States, of whom 4 have the charge 
of literary institutions. Besides these, a missionary and his assistant reside in the Chero- 
kee country. The present number of pupils in the boarding-schools of the Brethren in 
this country, is about 200. 

REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH. 



CbuMS. 


CHurdM. 


Autor«. 


Afiiw. vnAout No. of 
dMrgt and cnnd. F\itmiSM9. 


No.t^f 
Souls. 


Qmm. 


New York, 


10 


12 


6 


1,710 


7,057 


2,484 


South Classis, N. Y. 


7 


4 


5 


601 


3,000 


1,012 


New Brunswick, 


14 


14 


5 


686 


3,148 


1,203 


Bergen, 


13 


10 




1,034 


4,623 


974 


Paramus, 


10 


9 


2 


782 


3,468 


598 


Long Island, 


11 


7 




774 


4,495 


728 


Philadelphia, 


8 


8 




1,232 


6,030 


1,642 


Poughkeepsie, 


10 


10 




840 


4,998 


1,369 


Albany, 


11 


7 




1.030 


5,950 


1,592 


Schenectady, 


10 


8 


2 


1,117 


7,984 


1,380 


Ulster, 


21 


16 




2,426 


12,835 


1,585 


Washington, 


8 


3 




865 


1,881 


960 


Montgomery, 


18 


10 




196 


505 


394 


Rensselaer, 


12 


8 




1,569 


6^47 


2,239 


Schoharie, 


14 


7 


3 


787 


3,294 


1,200 


Cayuga, 


13 


10 


5 


540 


2,649 


1,075 



Total, 16 classes ; 190 churches ; 132 pastors ; 28 ministers without charge and can- 
didates ; 15,689 families ; 79,560 population ; 20,186 communicants. Eight of the classes 
(those first named) belong to the Particular Synod of New York ; the others to the 
Particular Synod ot Albany. From the last minutes of the General Synod, we quote 
the following paragraphs relating to the state of the churches. 

«« Within the bounds of the Particular Synod of New York, the state of the churches 

generally is unusually encouraging. The reviving and refreshing influences of the 
ivine Spirit, have been extensively enjoyed. The number of those who have made a 
profession of religion during the past year, has been uniformly greater in all the classes 
than during the year previous. In several of the churches the work of the Lord has 
been most powenul — ^renovating their whole moral aspect. 

" In the bounds of the Particular Synod of Albany, changes still more cheering have 
taken place. The Synod reports, < that the experience of 3ie past year has convinced 
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them that tlie faithful use of means for the advancement of the Redeemer's kingdom, so 
lar as they are the means of divine appointment, have been, and will be blessed and 
sealed with the influence of the Holy Ghost.' One of the classes communicates the 
pleasing fact, * That under the faithful preaching of the great doctrines of the cros8> 
scarcely a church has been left without being watered from on high.' Another, that * It 
is evident that the Lord has blessed his heritage in our bounds, and we are called to sing 
more of mercy than of judgment. In most of the churches precious seasons of refresh- 
ing have been, and still are enjoyed ; while in those not especially visited, there have 
not been wanting instances of hopeful conversion. 

" Another, that * Although, in past years, individual churches have been blessed with 
larger accessions, it has never been our happiness to witness so general a refreshment of 
the churches in our bound. It has truly been a year of increase in the spiritual vine- 
yard committed to our charge. A year of jubilee to the friends of Zion.' 

" Another classis states that, * No previous year has witnessed a more pleasing and 
prosperous state of religion. Difficulties have been surmounted, and the cause of truth 
has been steadily advancing.' And the Synod remark, that the prospects of those portions 
of the church which hitherto have been most barren and desolate, are becoming more 
bright and cheering ; and that there is manifest an increasing desire and eflbrt for obtain- 
ing a full supply of spiritual culture." 

The next meeting of the General Synod is to be held in the city of Schenectady, oq 
the first Wednesday of June, 1833, at 10 o'clock, A. M. Rev. Thomas M. Strong, Flat- 
bush, King's County, New York, is stated clerk of the General Synod. 

ASSOCIATE PRESBYTERIANS. 

This body of Christians are ** devoted to the principles of the Reformation, as set forth 
in the formularies of the Westminster divines, and of the churches in Holland." The 
Religious Monitor, a monthly journal, published at Albany, N. Y. is devoted to the inter- 
ests of this church. The next meeting (the thirty second) of the " Associate Synod of 
North America," is to be held at Canonsburg, Pa. on the first Wednesday of October^ 
1833, at II o'clock, A. M. The following is the state of the churches. 



Pr*,b!ftiri4t. 


MinitUrt 


Qmgrefotion* t€t'ld 
and vaeanu 


rhm. 




Catrrhimt 


Cambridge, 


8 


8 


612 


1,481 


553 


Carolinas, 


3 


22 


360 


764 


961 


Ohio, 


9 


26 


1,220 


2,736 




Chartiers, 


6 


13 


690 


1,656 




Miami, 


8 


24 


480 


980 




Philadelphia, 


5 


11 


269 


773 




Allegheny, 
Muskingum, 


7 


14 


498 


1,775 




7 


25 


517 


1,030 




Albany, 


9 


9 


286 


837 


69 


Ministers without charge, 


11 











73 151 3,982 12,033 1,573 

GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH. 

From the best information we can obtain, there are belonging, 1st, to the Synod of the 
German Reformed Church in the United States, contained in the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, about 90 ministers and 400 
churches. 2d. To the Reformed Synod of Ohio, embracing the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Louisiana, about 40 ministers and 100 churches. 3d. To the Inde- 
pendent Free Reformed Synod in Pennsylvania, about 30 ministers and 70 churches. 

Total, 160 ministers and 670 churches. Of the Reformed churches in the United 
States, including the Dutch Reformed, there are about. 

160 in the State of New York. 





50 


(( 


New Jersey. 




870 


(( 


Pennsylvania. 




40 


<« 


Maryland. 




30 


(« 


Virginia. 




24 


cc 


North Carolina. 




80 


<( 


Ohio. 




20 


(( 


Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Louisiana. 


Total, 


774 
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CALVINISTIC AND OTHER BAPTISTS. 

For the foUowiog statements we are indebted to the Philadelphia Baptist' Tract Maga- 
zine, for March, 1832. 

WhoUNo.A9$, No. Ou. No. Mird$Ur». No.BapAxod. Total. 



Nova Scotia, 


1 


41 


34 


120 


3,309 


New Brunswick, 


1 


32 


11 


60 


1,557 


Canada, 


6 


38 


46 


111 


1,862 


Jamaica, W. I. 


1 


24 


14 




10,838 


Maine, U. S. 


9 


217 


165 


1,484 


14,390 


New Hampshire, 


6 


80 


69 


358 


5.518 


Vermont, 


7 


130 


94 


1,205 


9,242 


Massachusetts, 


9 


151 


216 


2,077 


15,405 


Rhode Island, 


1 


29 


23 


287 


3,77a 


Connecticut, 


6 


108 


101 


892 


11,152 


New York, 


29 


663 


444 


9,442 


61,532 


New Jersey, 


3 


51 


40 


392 


3,926 


PeoDsylvania, 


10 


132 


89 


461 


7,614 


Delaware, 


1 


9 


8 


6 


529 


Maryland, 


2 


35 


19 


43 


1,249 


Virgim'a, 


25 


370 


236 


4,557 


45,718 


North Carolina, 


22 


313 


201 


785 


17,824 


South Carolina, 


9 


256 


172 


2,423 


22,182 


Georgia, 


17 


506 


271 


3,147 


37,490 


Alabama, 


14 


237 


116 


246 


10,082 


Mississippi, 


6 


93 


30 


129 


3,195 


Looisiana, 


2 


22 


16 


66 


544 


Arkansaw, 


2 


18 


4 


3 


181 


Tennessee, 


16 


307 


169 


361 


14,968 


Missouri, 


10 


136 


79 


141 


4,577 


Illinois, 


14 


146 


116 


385 


4,183 


Indiana, 


17 


216 


148 


604 


8,376 


Kentucky, 


32 


607 


256 


718 


84,827 


Ohio, 


20 


261 


133 


633 


9,317 


Michigan, 


1 


8 


9 


32 


356 


Seventh-day Con. 


1 


29 


33 


398 


3,766 


Six Principles, R. I. 


1 


16 


8 


94 


1,508 


Six Principles, N. Y. 


1 
300 


6 


8 


13 
31,462 


446 


Totals in 1831, 


5,076 


8,370 


361,434 


Totals in 1830, 


244 


4,454 


8,038 


13,779 


813,138 



Increase, 66 621 337 17,683 48,296 

'« In the foregoine summary view it will be observed that the first column of figures 
gives the number oi associations, the second the number of churches, the third the num- 
ber of ministers including licentiates, the fourth the additions by baptism in 1831, and the 
fifth the total number of church members in each State. From this it appears that the 
entire additions &v &ap/t£m in 1831, were over 31,000, being considerable more than 
double the preceding year. It further appears that there are 3,370 ministers, of which 
number 436 are licentiates, leaving 2,934 ordained ministers for 5,075 churches, which 
will leave 2,141 churches destitute of a pastor. 

" It should be observed that the table of associations has been prepared with great care 
and labor, and may be relied on for accuracy, if the minutes are correct from which it 
has been compiled. It embraces a much larger number of churches than heretofore, and 
yet there are 31 Associations not included in the table, from which no returns have been 
received. The Six Principles' Baptists are for the first time added to the list, also the 
aggregate number of Free Will Baptists. 

" Jamaica and the Conference of the Seventh-day Baptists have been on the list before. 
In the former there has been an increase of 8,583 members since 1829. 

" The editor of the Christian Index, to whose attention we are indebted for several 
minutes of associations, was permitted to copy from our manuscript the summary view, 
to which some additions have since been made. In giving a comparative estimate of the 
increase in the several States, he well remarks, that * New York exhibits a larger in- 
crease per centum than any other State. There the record of practical effort has been 
ample — missions are zealously supported, education well patronized, and other important 
objects duly regarded and promoted. The accessions in many other States have been 
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most encouraging ; but tl wtit be seea tfaat thaie bave been generally most remarkable 
where the churches have been most engaged in promoting the good objects connected 
with the welfere of Zion at home and abroad. The happy seasons of refreshing enjoyed 
in the churches in Virginia, South Carolina, and Geor^a, have been the BMans of adcQng 
largely to the per centage in those States.' 

** Bv reference to the table, it will be seen that we have received but few returns for 
1831 from the associations in Virginia, and some other States. Consequently these States 
exhibit a much smaller per centage than would have been the case had we received 
more ample returns." 

NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. 

From the Proceedings of Fourteenth General Convention of the receivers of the doc- 
trines of the New Jerusalem, in the United States, held in Phillips* place, in Boston, Aug. 
16, 1832, we make the following abstract 

The towns in which societies exist are the following. Bath, Gardiner, and Portland, 
Me. ; Abingtnn, Boston, Bridgewater, North Bridgewater, and West Bridgewater, Mass. ; 
Baiting Hollow, Martin's Head, Danby, Henderson, N. York city, N. Y. ; Newark, N. J. ; 
Bedford, Frankfort, Lancaster, Philadelphia, South wark, and Upper Darby, Pa. ; Baltimore, 
Md.; Abingdon, and Wheeling, Va. ; Cincinnati, Lebanon, and New Petersburg, Ohio ; 
26 towns in all. In additfon, mere are 93 towns enumerated, where there are receivers 
of the doctrines, but no church formed. The number of ordainine ministers is 8 ; of 
priests and teaching ministers, 8 ; of licentiates 15 ; total 31. The followipg persona are 
the ordaining ministers. 

Rev. John Hargrove, Baltimore^ Md. M. M. Carll, Philadelphia, Lewis Beers, M. D. 
Danville, N. Y. Charles I. Doughty, New York city, Holland Weeks, Henderson, N. Y. 
M. B. Roche, Philadelphia, Adam llurdus, Cincinnati, Thomas Worcester, Boston. Th9 
following are the topics on which information is requested by the Convention. 

1, whether a society be formed in the place or not ; — 2, and if so, when ; — 3, its num- 
bers ;-— 4, the number of other receivers connected with it;— 5, whether the society holds 
meetings for worship, publicly, privately, or at all ; — 6, whether it has an ordained min* 
ister, a licentiate, or other leader, and his name ; — T, what numbers usually attend wor- 
ship ; — 8, the kind and degree of regard for the doctrines manifested by the public ; — 9, 
what books have been published '^ — 10, the number of additions for the previous year *, — 
11, also of infant baptisms, adult baptisms, marriages, and deaths; — 12, what exertions 
are making for educating children ; — 13, information and remarks relative to the interests 
of the New Church ; — 14, information in relation to such places in the vicinif^ as the 
Convention would not otherwise hear from ;— 15, the name of the person to whom com- 
munications to the society should be addressed ; — 16, the number of copies of the Journal 
desired for the society and vicinity. 

EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 

The following was the state of the Synods, as published in the Lutheran Observer, 
September 1, 1831. 

Synod of West Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, 
North Carolina, 
New York, 
Ohio, 

East Pennsylvania, 1829, 
Maryland and Virginia, 

Totals, 11,364 4,605 44,356 



OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 

{Tnitortaits, 180 societies ; 150 ministers, 160,000 population. CSimberland Presby- 
terians, 60 ministers ; 100 congregations ; 10,000 communicants ; 130,000 population. 
J^Wencis, probably 400 congregations and 200,000 population. Various sects of Bap- 
tists, 400 ministers ; 700 churches or congregations. Shakers^ 45 ministers ; 16 churches 
or congregations. Unisersalists, 300 romisters, 600 churches or congregations, 3,000 
or 4,000 communicants. Associated and other Methodists^ 850 ministers, 85,000 eon- 
municants; 175,000 popnlaUon. JRoman Cafholiesy 500,000 population. 
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JNOTICES OP NEW PUBL.ICATIONS. 



Calmet's Dictionary of the Holy Bible, 

aa paBlUhed by the late Mr. Charles Taylor, 
wUh the fragmeota incorporated. The whole 
coadeiwed and arranged in alphabetical order. 
Reyised, with large additions, by Edward Rob- 
ivsoiT, Professor extraordinary of Sacred Litera- 
ture in the Theological Seminary, Andover. II- 
lastrated with maps and engravinss on wood. 
Boston: Crocker As Brewster. New Yoric Jona- 
than Leavitt, 1632. pp.i^eoa 

It gives us Bincere pleasure to commend 
to public notice such works as this Diction- 
ary. In place of the etymological discus- 
sions and fanciful analogies of the English 
editors, Mr. Robinson has brought forward 
a great amount of biblical illustrations, and 
of correct exegesis. The labors of the Ger- 
man scholars in this department of literature 
seem to have been Dearly unknown to the 
English editors of Oalmet. Mr. Robinson 
has drawn largely from tiiis source. Many 
errors have been corrected. Several valu- 
able maps and other illustrations have been 
inserted. We confidently and earnestly 
commend this book to all the lovers of the 
RiMe. No single volume within our know- 
ledge dirows BO much light on the word of 
God as this. Considering the amount of 
matter, one thoiuand large octavo pages, 
the price, which is four dollars and a half. 
Is very moderate. 

Lietters to a Young Stodent, in the 

first atafe of a liberal edneation. Boston : Per- 
kins &. Marvin. Philadelphia; French ic Per- 
kioa, 1833. pp. 174. 

These letters are on the following sub- 
jects. Formation of Character; Health; 
Intellectual Habits ; Moral Habits; College 
Life. President Lord, in an introductory 
note, says of the volume, that ** it is entirely 
unobtrusive in its character, constructed for 
the great purposes of utility; and its be- 
nevolent and judicious author, will, for that 
reason, subserve the interests of Christian 
education more eflectually, than if he had 
written with larger pretensions and more 
ambitious aims." We fully concur in the 
recommendation of President Lord. The 
advice, which the writer gives to his young 
friend, is uniformly sound and judicious. It 
may be profitably placed in the hands of all 
who are fitting for college, and even of col- 
lege students. 

Address, delivered before the Trus- 
tees, Students, and friends of the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, Nov. 14, 1833. By Jaws D. 
Khowlxs, Professor of Pastoral Duties. Bos- 
ton : Lincoln As £dmands, 1833, pp. 24. 



ties of the professors. There is a valuable 
appendix of notes attached to the discourse. 
We shall make some use of it in our next 
number. 

Baccalaureate Address, pronounced on 

the seventh anniversary commencement of the 
University of Nashville, Oct. 3, 1833. By Philip 
LiHOSLBT, President of the University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Hunt, Tardiir&Ca, 1833. ppSXk 

This production is full of genuine, patri- 
otic feeling. Some passages in it are truly 
eloquent. Little danger need be appre- 
hended in respect to the union of the States, 
if all our liberally educated young men 
would breathe the spirit, and carry out the 
principles of this address. Its principal ob- 
ject is to show the influence of colleges in 
promoting the national union and welfare* 
Appended is a second edition of an address 
delivered on a like occasion in 1829. 

A funeral discourse on the death of 

the Rev. George Burder, delivered June 10, 183S, 
by JosxrH Flbtcrxr, d. d., with the address 
at the interment, by Robcrt WiNTia, o. d. 
London: Westley ^ Davis, 1833. pp. 48. 

The "Village Sermons" of the excellent 
Burder are so well known and so highly 
esteemed in this country, that many would » 
no doubt, be glad to see a reprint of this 
pamphlet, containing a faithful portraiture 
of his life and of his last days. 

Journal of Travels in Armenia and the 

neighboring countries, in the years 1830 and 1831, 
by the Rev. Messrs. Bli Smith and H. 6. O. 
DwioHT, American missionaries. Two volumes. 
Boston: Crocker Sf. Brewster, 1833. 

Our readers will find that these volumes 
possess uncommon interest. They have one 
striking and most commendable feature—- 
strict historical and orthographical accuracy. 
Very few volumes have been published 
upon which more implicit reliance may be 
placed. The regions, through which the 
travellers passed, were the ancient seats of 
the human race, and are consecrated by 
many classical and sacred associations. We 
earnestly recommend these volumes to our 
readers. We are confident that they will 
receive much gratification and instruction 
in their perusal. We may notice them 
more at large hereafter. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Society 

for Promoting Christian Instruction in London 
and its vicinity. Presented at the meeting, May 
1, 1833. London: J. Dennett, 1833. pp. ' 
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After some introductory remarks, the pro- I Through the kindness of ;i friend in New 
fessor gives the reasons for the establish- York city, we have received a regular se-« 
ment or the Seminary, and details the du- ' ries of the reports of this valuable society. 
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LITERARY INTSLLIOSNCE. 



Its design is to advance evangelical religion 
among ue inhabitants of the metropolis and 
its vicinity, by promoting the observance of 
the Lord's day, the preaciiing of the gospel, 
the establishment of prayer meetings and 
Sabbath schools, the circulation of religious 
tracts, accompanied with systematic visi- 
tation. It has sixty three associations, who 
at the present moment, extend their Chris- 
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tian sympathy to more than thirty two- 
thousand families, while throughout the 
kingdom, a number of co-operating insti- 
tutions have arisen, 1,197 gratuitous visitors 
were employed during the last year, 1,266 
cases of distiess were celiiBved, and 1,966. 
children were obtained for Sabbatlk and 
other schools^ 
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0rteat Btftafn. 

MAVTpaits of the United Kingdom are vieihg 
with each other in testimonials of respect for Sir 
Walter Scott I'he inhabitants of Glasgow and 
its vicimty are taking measares to erect a monu- 
ment, «n aa «!evated ground near Abbotsford, 
which will oonimand a view of thirteen counties. 
In London, -a -subscriptioK is on foot to purchase 
•of the creditors of Sir Walter the mansion and 
^grounds at Abbotsford. The pecuniary distress 
into which he had been thrown was occasioned 
ni>y4he failure of his booksellers.— —Mr. Leslie, 
the-diatingui^ked mathematical professor at Ed- 
inburgh, lately died. He had but a few months 
previously received the honor of knighthood.— 
The income -of the University of Edinburgh is 
X3,770. fa addition, it receives an annual 
voyal grant of about £ 2,254. It is ia debt to 
the «fty, £ 1^,731. It is under the control of 
«lhe town-council of Edinburgh. The income of 
the principal, Baird, is but £ 151. His office is 
a sinecure. About half the support of the pro- 
fessors is derived from fees. The whole com- 
pensation of the professor of chemistry is £ 2,213. 
The lowest income is that of the professor of 
agriculture, £ 113. Dr. Chalmers, professor of 
clivinity, receives about £700. There are 28 
professors attached to the University. King's 
college at Aberdeen has an income of £ 4,238. 
Its expenses are £2,2S7. The principal has a 
support amounting to £ 280. The professor of 
divinity, £454. Hebrew, £176. Marischal 
college has an income of £ 2,600. It is in debt, 
£1,350. it has 9 professors and 7 lecturers. 
The principars support is £ 381— the Greek pro- 
fessor's, £S89— the professor of medicine, £76. 
The others vary between the two last mentioned 
sums. The University of Glasgow has an in-^ 
come of £9,406. Its annual expenses are 
£8,109. The Greek professor has an income 
of £ 1,668— about three fourths of which arc 
from fees. The professor of natural history, 
whose income is the smallest, has £ 216. Most 
of the professors live in the college buildings. 



The whole number of instructors is 30, 1 princr«- 
pal, 1 lecturer, and 28 professors. Mr. Mylne 
and Mr. Buchanan, (the latter the successor of 
Jardine,) are among the most successful teach- 
ers in Great Britain. The University of St. 
Andrews has two colleges,— United college and 
St. Mary's. The United college has 8 profes- 
sors. The support of the Greek professor is 
£444. St. MarylB has but three professors, 

whose incomes are £231, 286, and 211. 

The Oriental Translation Fund Society of Great 
Britain, are prosecuting with great eaergy their 
praiseworthy efforts. The number of their pub- 
lications are 29. They have now 12 in the 
press, and 22 in preparation. Among those in 
the press are,— 1. "The travels of Macarhis," 
pau-iarcb of Antioch between the years 1653 
—1660, by Paul of Aleppo, translated by F. C. 
Bdfour, Esq. 2. "H4Ji KhaliA's Bib Du," a 
collection of more than 13,000 Persian, Turkish, 
and Arabic words alphabetically arranged. 3. 
"History of the Birmao Empire," translated by 
Father Sangermand, who was a missionary in 
that country for 26 years. 4. " Didascalia," 
the apostolical constitutions of the Abyssinian 
church, translated from the Ethiopic by T. P. 
Piatt, Esq. Among the publications preparing 
for the press are,—!. '^S&ukhy^ Kimki," a 
Sanskrit system of metaphysics and philosophy, 
translated by H. T. Colehrook. 2. "Li ki," an 
ancient Chinese work attributed to Goniaeius— 
containing the moral and ceremonial code of the 
Chinese, translated by M. Stanislas. Jutien. 3. 
" Collation of Syriac MSS. of the New Testa- 
ment," both Nestorian and Jacobite, accessible 
in England, with the various readings of the 
manuscripts found in the British museum, and in 
the Cambridge and Oxford libraries, by profes- 
sor Lee, of Cambridge. 4. " Annals of Elias, 
metropolitan of Nisi bis," containing the-memoin 
of the patriarchs, the principal dynasties of the 
world, and a history of the Nestorian church 
from A. D. to A. D. 1,000, translated by Rev. 
J. ForshalL 5. "Alsamari/' a history of the 
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Samaritans, to the end of the fourteenth centur}*, 
translated by Prof. Jarrett, of Cambridge. 6. 
'^Ibn Rhald6o's history of the Berbers/' traos- 
laled by professor Lee, of Cambridge. 7. " Ibn 
KhaUik&n's Lives of Illustrious Men/' who lived 
in the first seven centuries aAer the commence- 
ment of the Mohammedan Era, embracing Ara- 
bic poems, histories, &c. translated by Dr. F. A. 
Rosen. Sir Gore Ouseley, F. R. S. is chairman 
of the Oriental Translation Fund Society; the 
Earl of Munster, C. W. W. Wynn, Esq., Mr. 
East, M. P., Sir Alexander Johnston, F. R. S., 
and George Staunton, F. R,S., vice chairmen; 
Graves C. Haughton, F. R. S., Secretary.—— 
A life of Cowper, intended to illustrate more fully 
his religious character, is preparing for the press 
by Mr. Taylor.— -An expedition is preparing 
for the Arctic regions, under the command of 
Capt. Back. Its chief object is to discover the 
fate of Capt. Ross who has not been heard from 
since his departure from England, three years 
since. The government have given, for fitting 
out the expedition, £2,000, and individuals, 
£ 3,000. A letter has been published in Lon- 
don by S. Horton James, Esq. on the importance 
of settling the Sandwich and Benin islands, on 
the plan of a proprietary government.— An 
autobiography of Adam Clarke is soon to be 

published. A missionary annual has been 

published in England by the Rev. William Ellis. 

Head's Overland Journey from Bombay to 

Alexandria, an important book, is soon to be 
published. 

The number of students in the university of 
Jena, in July, 1832, was 593. At a meeting of 
the students in July, the resolutions of the Ger- 
man diet, respecting the liberty of the press, 
were consigned to the ignominy of an auto da 
f(&. The distinguished professor at this univer- 
sity. Dr. John G. Lenz, died on the 24th of 
February last, aged 89. A museum and miner- 

alogical society were founded by him. Dr. 

P. F. Von Siebold, of the University of WOrtz- 
burg, is preparing for the press, a history of 
Japan, and the neighboring islands, compiled 
from Japanese and European works, as well as 
from personal observation. The writer was de- 
tained seven years in Japan, and was allowed 
favorable opportunities for inquiring into its his- 
tory. ^The number of students in the univer- 
sity of Vienna, is 1,619, of whom S09 are theo- 
logical students, 332 law, 519 medical, and 459 
philosophy.— -The number of .students at the 
university of Gottingen, is 847, of whom 227 are 
divinity students, 321 law, 167 physical sciences, 
132 pbikMophical sciences; 630 are Haaoverians. 
VOL. V, 
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At the university of Bonn, are 890 students, 

144 in the school of Protestant theology, 239 
in Roman Catholic theology, 249 jurisprudence, 
140 medicine, 118 philosophy. 

The <^ Collegium Propagandee Fidei'' at 
Rome, was founded by Pope Gregory XV. in 
1622. It was enlarged by Urban VIII. and en- 
dowed with a fund of £125,000, and an annual 
income of £24,000. He assigned for its build- 
ings an elegant palace in the Spanish square 
— the same edifice, which is now occupied. 
Vivos, a Spaniard, set on foot the plan of edu- 
cating 10 foreign youth in the college. The 
cardinal Onofrio, in 1637, made provision for 
12 youths, who must be Georgians, Persians, 
Jacobites, Copts, or Melkites. In 1639, he pro- 
vided for 13 Ethiopians, and Brahmins. The 
school for Chinese and Japanese youth, on ac- 
count of the coldness of the climate at Rome, 
was subsequently removed to riaples. There 
are now 80 pupils in this college, of whom 18 
are Armenians, 5 Morrocese, the remainder, 
Dutch, Illyrians, Germans, &c. Two scholars 
occupy one apartment, and all labor assiduously. 
Only one student is allowed to go out firom the 
grounds at a time, without special permission. 

KnUra. 

A mail coach has been started in the island of 
Ceylon, between Candy and Colombo, the first 

in the Indian possessions. Rev. Dr. J. P. 

Rottler, senior missionary of the Christian Know- 
ledge Society at Madras, has in the press a Die- 
tionary of the Tamil language.— We observe 
that a number of important works are issuing 

from the press at Vepery. Sir Edward Cole* 

brook, late British resident at Delhi, has been 
convicted before the governor general and 
council, of a series of fraudulent and oppressive 
acts, removed from office, and otherwise punish- 
ed. Lady Colebrook and his son, were involved 
in the same charges. From the proceedings on 
his trial and other circumstances, we should infer, 
that Lord Bentinck, the governor general, main- 
tains an impartial and energetic government 
Mr. Judson, the American Baptist mission- 
ary at Maulmein, Birmah, is proceeding with 
the translation of the Bible into Birmese. The 
New Testament and a part of the Old have been 
completed. 

canfUti states. 

The new translation of Mosheim, by Dr. Mur* 
dock of New Haven, has been completed in 
three volumes octavo. It is understood that Dr. 
M. is writing a continnation of the history.^— 

32 
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Three British periodicals, the Metropolitan, Fo- 
reign Quarterly Review, and Blackwood's Ma- 
gazine, are publishing, in weekly numbers, in 
New Haven. The price for the three will be 
seven dollars per annum. Blackwood's Maga- 
zine is edited by Prof. Wilson, and is a lory pe- 
riodical. The Metropolitan, lately under the 
charge of Thomas Campbell, is now edited by 

captain Maryait. George Dearborn, of New 

York, has in the course of preparation for the 
press, a series of publications to be called the 
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" Library of Standard Literature." The first of 
the series, now in the hands of the skereotypers, 
will contain the works of Ednumd Burke, in 
three volumes, at a price not exceeding three 
dollars a set. It will be followed l)y the works 
of M'Kenzie, Lady Montague, Samuel Butler,. 

Memoirs of Sully, &c. A new publicatioB, 

called the Select Journal of Foreign Periodical 
Literature, under the care of Messrs. Norton &. 
Folsom, of Cambridge, has been commenced by 
Charles Bowen, Boston. 



VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

Apcdrew Jackson has been re-elected president of the United States for four 
years from the fourth day of March, 183a The number of electoral votes given 
was 288. Of these, Henry Clay of Kentucky received 51 votes, William Wirt 
of Maryland 7, John Floyd of Virginia 11, and Andrew Jackson of Tennessee, 
219. Martin Van Buren of New York has been elected vice president of the 
United States, by 189 votes. Though the canvass was carried on with great 
spirit, and though the re-election of General Jackson was opposed by a greater 
amount of talent and influence than was ever arrayed against any other chief 
magistrate, yet the people throughout the country have quietly acquiesced in 
the will of the majority. 

The session of congress commenced on Monday the third day of December. 
The president's message was communicated on the following day. It is a well- 
written document, and gives a clear view of the foreign and domestic relations 
of the country. The question of the North Eastern boundary of the United 
States remains unsettled. The award of the king of the Netherlands not hav- 
ing been considered obligatory by the Senate of the United States, the presi- 
dent has commenced a further negotiation on the subject with the government 
of Great Britain. The claims of our citizens upon several of the commercial 
countries of Europe, have been allowed. Considerable difficulties now exist 
with the government of Buenos Ayres, respecting the right of fisheries on the 
Falkland islands. The American Charge d' AfiTaires, Mr. Baylies, has returned 
to this country, without having been able to accomplish the objects of his mis- 
sion. An advantageous treaty of amity and commerce has been concluded with 
the government of Chili. The receipts into the treasury, during the past year, 
were about thirty millions of dollars. The expenditure for all objects has been 
about sixteen and a half million of dollars ; leaving eighteen millions of dollars, 
which has been applied to the payment of the public debt This debt is now 
about seven millions of dollars. It is in contemplation to cancel it entirely 
during the year 1833. During the last four years, about fifty eight millions of 
dollars have been applied to the payment of the national debt There has been 
an increase, the last year, of eighty thousand tons to our shipping, and of near 
forty millions of dollars in the aggregate of our imports and exports. The 
amount of mail transportation, during the year, was more than twenty three 
ynilliona of miles, greater by eight millions of miles than that of the preceding 
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year. The revenae of the department was two millions two hundred and Mty 
thousand dollars — the expenditure, two millions two hundred and sixty six thou- 
sand dollars. There are now in the United States ahout nine thousand three 
hundred post offices. Respecting the bank of the United States, the president 
remarks, ''An inquiry into the transactions of the institution, embracing the 
branches as well aa the principal bank, seems called for by the credit which is 
given throughout the country to many serious charges impeaching its character, 
and which, if true, may justly excite the apprehension that it is no longer a safe 
depository of the money of the people." In respect to the public lands, the 
president says, that '' it seems to be our true policy that they shall cease, as soon 
as practicable, to be a source of revenue, and that they be sold to settlers in 
limited parcels, at a price barely sufficient to reimburse the United States the 
expense of the present system, and the costs arising under our Indian com- 
pacts." Concerning the Indian policy, we quote the following sentence: — 
"With one exception, every subject involving any question of conflicting juris- 
diction, or of peculiar difficulty, has been happily disposed of and the conviction 
evidently gains ground among the Indians, that their removal to the country 
assigned by the United States, for their permanent residence, furnishes the only 
hope o£ their ultimate prosperity." The exception referred to, is that part of 
the Cherokee tribe, which reside on the borders of the State of Georgia. All 
efforts to induce them to remove to the country west of the Mississippi, have 
been hitherto unavailing. The president recommends to the attention of Con- 
gress, an alteration in the mode of choosing the president and vice president of 
the United States, limiting the term of office to four years. The extension of 
the judiciary system is also commended to the notice of Congress, as an impor- 
tant subject for immediate action. Upon many of the subjects adverted to in 
the message, and in the accompanying reports of the different secretaries, there 
is great difference of opinion. There are two topics, particularly, where the 
president is manifestly upon untenable ground. One of these has relation to 
the nature of the general government. According to the presidents inter- 
pretation, the government is limited to a general superintending power for the 
maintenance of peace at home and abroad, and for prescribing laws on a few 
subjects of general interest, not calculated to restrict human liberty. The dan- 
ger to our liberties and to the perpetuity of our free institutions does not 
arise from any tendency towards consolidation or monarchy in the frame of our 
government The hazard is to be anticipated from the State governments. 
There is little ground to apprehend, that a large number of local sovereignties, 
possessing the spirit of liberty, enjoying so many rights, which in other coun- 
tries are lodged only in the supreme head of the kingdom, mutually jealous of 
each other, annually convoked, and thus feeling all the impulses arising from 
free discussion, — ^will ever resign their rights to the Federal government. 
What is our experience in respect to the Supreme Court? That it is unconsti- 
tutional in its interpretations of law, or oppressive in the enforcement of its 
decisions ? Or that the State governments rise up in defiance of its mandates ? 
For our respectability abroad and our safety at home, we need an efficient and 
unshackled national government, in all its departments. 

The other subject to which we referred, is our Indian relations. We regret 
to say that the president and his secretary still sanction in effect the reckless 
course of Georgia. Mr. Cass, in his report, speaks of the ^< solemn, national 
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pledges," which the gOTernment have given to the Indians, who are about re- 
moving over the Mississippi, that they shall forever possess the secure and un- 
disputed possession of the territories assigned to them. But on what ground 
can the Indians place any reliance upon the treaties of the United States? 
What reason have they to suppose that we shall not be the BBmefaitUesa gov- 
ernment, that we have been in times past ? Has governor Cass seen all the 
evidence respecting the nature of the country, to which it is proposed to remove 
the Indians? Is there not ground to suppose that the claims of tlie different 
tribes may clash with each other, from indefinite and conflicting boundaries ? 

The missionaries, Messrs. Worcester and Butler, still remain in the peniten- 
tiary, while Georgia is proceeding with her infamous lottery scheme, and di- 
viding " Nabotli's vineyard." 

The principal topic of public interest for a number of weeks past, has been 
the South Carolina nullification. That State and the southern country generally 
have been for some time opposed to the tariff system of the United States. 
The tariff has been interpreted as the cause of the languishing state of com- 
merce and agriculture, which has for some time existed in many portions of the 
southern country. In South Carolina, this opposition has assumed a most 
threatening form. A convention of the people of the State, assembled in No- 
vember, and passed an ordinance, which declares that the several acts, impos- 
ing duties on foreign merchandise, passed in May 1828, and July 1832, by con- 
gress, are unauthorized by the constitution of the United States, and violate the 
true meaning and intent thereof, and are null and void, and no law ; and also 
that it is unlawful for any of the constituted authorities of the State, or of the 
United States, to enforce the payment of the duties imposed by the said acts 
within the same State, and also that the people of South Carolina will maintain 
the said ordinance at every hazard. Soon after the adoption of this measure by 
the convention, the president of the United States, issued a proclamation, in 
which he stated his views of the constitution, and laws applicable to the meas- 
ures adopted by the convention of South Carolina, declaring the course which 
duty will require him to pursue, and, appealing to the understanding and patri- 
otism of the people, warning them of the consequences that must inevitably re- 
sult from an observance of the dictates of the convention. This proclamation 
is one of the most able and conclusive state papers ever published in this 
country. The president considers the power to annul a law of the United 
States, assumed by one State, ^ incompatible with the existence of the Union, 
contradicted expressly by the letter of the constitution, unauthorized by its 
spirit, inconsistent with every principle on which it was founded, and destruc- 
tive of the great object for which it was formed." The constitution of the 
United States, says the president, forms a government, not a league. It 
is a government in which all the people are represented, which operates 
individually, not upon the States. They retained all the power which they did 
not grant. But each State having expressly parted with so many powers as to 
constitute jointly with the other States a single nation, cannot from that period 
possess any right to secede, because such a secession does not break a league, 
but destroys the unity of a nation ; and any injury to that unity is not only a 
breach which would result from the contravention of a compact, but it is an 
offence against the whole Union. This proclamation produced a powerful sen- 
sation throughout the United States. In the Northern, Middle, and Western 
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States, its doctrines met with a hearty and nearly unanimous approbation. 
Public meetings were held in most of the large towns, responding to its senti- 
ments. A portion of the legislature of Virginia, with the governor at their 
head, a small part of the citizens of Georgia, with the nullifiers of South Caro- 
lina, have met it with decided disapprobation. The legislature of South Caro- 
lina affected to treat it with sovereign contempt. But it is not a document to 
be laughed down. It probably produced more effect among the nullifiers them- 
selves, than they would be willing to allow. There does not seem much reason 
to suppose that there will be a necessity for a resort to ultimate measures. The 
firmness of the general government, tiie disposition generally manifested in the 
country, to sacrifice party feelings in maintaining the constitution, the powerful 
Union feeling in South Carolina, and the fear among the nullifiers of servile 
insurrections, will probably prevent any actual collision between the general 
government and South Carolina. In the mean time, the people of the United 
States are taught that little reliance is to be placed upon the perpetuity of our 
excellent government, separate from moral principle and the Christian religion. 
We are called upon, most impressively, to be humble in the sight of God, to look 
habitually to Him as our only Refuge in times of trouble, as our only Protector 
in seasons of prosperity. 

The temperance reformation is making gratifying progress. The decisive 
measure^ adopted by the Hon. Lewis Cass, secretary of war, of discontinuing the 
rations of ardent spirits in the army of the United States, and substituting for 
them coffee and other wholesome beverage, does great credit to the secretary 
and the government The soldiers are no longer to be furnished with spirits, 
either by the government or by individuals, except when on fatigue duty — an 
exception which will probably be soon abolished. The secretary of the navy, 
is also taking preparatory measures to extend the same beneficent regulations 
to the public ships. Its use has been nearly abandoned already in two of the 
squadrons. 

We have reason to believe that the first Monday in January, was extensively 
observed by Christians throughout the United States, as a day of prayer for the 
conversion of the world. We should not be surprised if the same day, in years 
to come, should be set apart for a similar purpose. We think that the multipli- 
cation of special days of prayer is, in the present state of the church, inexpedi- 
ent, yet no reasonable objection can be made to devoting one day at the be- 
ginning of every year to pray for the universal diffusion of the gospel. 

The cholera, with a few unimportant exceptions, has now disappeared firom 
every part of the United States. Its ravages in the city of New Orleans, were 
affectingly severe — ^the number of deaths being greater in proportion to the 
population, than in any other place in which the disease has appeared on this 
continent We are glad to perceive that some of our large cities, are taking 
measures to prevent the recurrence of this terrible calamity, so fiir as its visi- 
tations depend on second causes. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LAST REPORT OF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

The twelve missipns under the care of the Board, embrace fifly-five stations ; 
seventy-five ordained missionaries ; four physicians not ordained ; four printers ; 
eighteen teachers ; twenty farmers and mechanics ; and one hundred and thirty- 
one females, married and single ; — ^making a total of two hundred andfifty-thrte 
laborers in heathen lands, dependent on the Board, and under its immediate di- 
rection. There are, also, four native preachers ; thirty native assistants ; twelve 
hundred and seventy-five schools ; and fifty-nine thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-four scholars. The thirty-six churches gathered among the heathen^ 
contain about eighteen hundred members. Our printing-presses have sent forth 
about fourteen millions two hundred thousand pages during the year ; swelling^ 
the whole number from the beginning to 61,000,000 of pages in twelve different 
languages. 

Seven ordained missionaries and one assistant missionary are under appoint- 
ments to different, and most of them distant, 'fields of labor — ^to proceed to their 
respective fields within a few months. Most of these are to be accompanied by 
wives. Three other missionaries have also been appointed, but the time of 
their departure is not yet determined. 

Twenty years ago, the fundamental principle of Christian morals, that it is the 
duty of EVERY ONE to toJce some part in sending the gospd to the hecUheny was 
almost latent in our churches. It attracted little attention in any part of the 
country, and exerted almost no influence. But there has been a great and 
happy change. The excitement occasioned by the sending forth of missiona- 
ries, produced, by the blessing of God, a resun^ction of Siat principle in our 
churches, and ever since it has been gaining attention ; till now, it would be 
almost as easy to shut up the orb of day as to hide it from view. It is recog- 
nized in thousands of pulpits, and lecture-rooms, and inquiry-meetings ; not only 
among the denominations with which the Board is immediately connected, but 
among Baptists, and Methodists, and Episcopalians. Far and wide through the 
land, it enters into the system of family and Sabbath-school instruction. You 
meet with it also in tracts, and religious newspapers, and monthly religious jour- 
nals, and religious books of every size and description. 

As a consequence of this increasing knowledge and increasing sense of re- 
sponsibility, it is coming to pass more and more in our churches, that men con- 
tribute in support of benevolent objects from principle— 7from a deep and settled 
conviction of duty, rather than from excitement. This is a fact most auspicious 
in its bearing on the perpetuity and growth of the missionary enterprize. Chil- 
dren trained up for this work, may be expected to feel and do more for it than 
their parents who were not The next generation may be expected to prose- 
cute the work with more spirit than the present ; and the generation following, 
with still greater zeal ; and so on from generation to generation. A larger and 
larger number of individuals will engage in the glorious enterprize, and the de- 
yotedness of the real disciples of Christ, in all parts of the land, will approxi- 
mate nearer and nearer to the elevated standard of the gospel. Such has been 
the fact for twenty years past ; and such it will be, we believe, for years and 
even ages to come ; till the earth is filled with ministers of the gospel, and Bi- 
bles, and tracts, and till the Holy Ghost comes down to bless these means for 
the subjugation of all nations to the trulii. 

A second fact of some importance is, that not less than a fourth part of the 
pagan world is at this moment subject to protestant governments. It is easy to 
see, also, that all pagan and Mohammedan countries are coming, one after 
another, under the power, or at least under the commanding influence, of na- 
tions nominally Christian. 

Another fact of great interest is this — that by means of a few laiiguages we 
may reach the greater part of mankind. This is true, notwithstanding the very 
great number of languages in the world. The Chinese language is spoken by 
not less than a.Jifth part of our race. -Throughout the whole of southern Afirica 
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there appears to be, substantially, but two languages. The Polynesian islands, 
though scattered over a great ocean, and embracing different dialects, are be- 
lieved to contain not more than one or two languages. And the farther re- 
searches on this subject are prosecuted, the less formidable does the obstacle 
appear to be, which is found in the Afferent languages and dialects of mankind. 

The power of the press, is another fact of amazing interest. It is a gift, 
which we should probably all choose, in preference to that of tongues, if we 
could have but one. It multiplies the Holy Scriptures by thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands, in a single year ; and will yet multiply them by millions 
and hundreds of millions, in the same time ; and, so far as the means are con- 
cerned for sending the gospel through the earth, it suffices, of itself, to place 
us incomparably in advance of the primitive ages of the church. 

Another fact of commanding interest is this — that very many^ if not ciU the 
leading superstitions of the world, are comparatively in their dotage. Not one of 
them stands forth in the giant strength of youth. Not one of them exerts the 
sway it once did over the imagination and passions of their votaries. The con- 
trary is trpe to an animating extent Our western Indians, for instance, have 
scarcely anything remaining of their ancient superstitions to oppose the gospel. 
The idolatrous system of the Sandwich islanders died of old age. The religion 
of India, at present, consists more in usage, than in passion; and long is the 
time since the religion of China was animated by mind and feeling. As for 
Mohammedanism and Popery, they are on the wane, and cannot possibly re- 
cover, 

The last and perhaps the most remarkable fact which will be mentioned, is — 
that the work of publishing the gospel to the heathen is begun auspiciously, and 
almost simuUaneouslyand urithout concert, in most of the great districts of the un- 
evangelized worhL Thus, among the American Indians, the work of publishing 
the gospel is begun in Labrador, and in not less than one hundred and forty 
places along our northern frontiers and on either side of the Mississippi. It is 
begun, and has made great advances, in Greenland. It is begun in Africa, on 
the south, and west, and northeast It is begun in the heart of the great island 
of Madagascar. In the island of Ceylon it is begun on the north, in the centre, 
and on all sides. India is assailed by the soldiers of the cross in not less than a 
hundred and fifty points, along her coasts, and in her great and populous inte- 
rior. On the shores of western Asia, the work is begun at the foot of Lebanon, 
at Smyrna, and in the metropolis of the Turkish empire. Among the mountains 
of Caucasus, between the Black and Caspian seas, it is begun ; and in the an- 
cient seats of the human race, upon the plains of Shinar. It is begun in the 
elevated regions of central Asia, among the worshippers of the Grand Lama. 
From thence China will one day be entered from the north ; and some are now 
preparing and more are hastening to assail it from the south. And finally, the 
work of publishing the gospel in the ten thousand islands of the Indian and Pa- 
cific oceans, is begun at both extremities of that vast and interesting archipelago. 

A more judicious beginning, as to the posts to be occupied, there could not 
well be, if our object is to publish the gospel everywhere in the shortest time. 
Far better is it to have the seven hundred missionaries, now among the heathen, 
thus scattered, than to have them all concentrated in one kingdom. It is analo- 
gous to the manner in which great countries are usually peopled — by small set- 
Uements scattered here and there, each becoming a radiating point Though 
the posts already occupied by missionaries among the heathen are less than six 
hundred, ^hey are providentially such in the different parts of the world, that 
almost the whole earth is brought within distinct observation. They are such, 
that the greater part of mankind must soon hear rumors of the efforts made by 
Christian missionaries. They are such, that by means of these several Chris- 
tian missions, each pleading in behalf of its respective district, the wholk 
WORI.D is, as it were, calling for relief, within the view and hearing of the 
Christian church. Nor can such a plea, coming from so many quarters, urged 
with SO much importunity and by so many eloquent voices, and enforced by the 
commands and promises and Spirit of Jehovah, long be unheeded by any of the 
real disciples of the Lord Jesus. 
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QUARTERLY LIST Of ORDINATIONS AND DEATHS. [FfiB. 

MASON NOBLB» fltd. pMte, Piw. WuiunftaB»DMa Co. 
lumbbiy Dee. 183S. 



QUARTERLY lilST 

or 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 



ISAAC WILKINS, IniU pactor, C<mr. FUrfleld, Maine, Oct. 
M838. »— . s 



ALDCN BOTNTEN, ord. nutor, CoDr. Indmtrr, Me. Oet. 17. 
WESTON B. ADAMS, ord. paKor, Cong. Lewf 
Me. Not. 14. 



, Lewictowo FaUa, 



LEVI SMITH, init. pastor, Conf . Kanitebmikport, Me. Dee. 
90. 

ANDREW OOYAN. iniL paator, Coog. Lannat«r, New Hainp« 

•hize. Oct. 94. 1882. 
SALMON BENNET, iniU paator, Ctmg. Boaeaweo, N. H. 

Decs. 



IRA TRACT, ord. min. Conr. Haxtlbid, Yt Sept. 98. 
WILLIAM L. MATHER, ord. erang. Coof.llaitford, Yt. 

BTILkIaN morgan, init paMor, Cong. Corinth, YtOet. 4. 
HOSES B. BRADFORD, hut. paitor, ConfTGniftoD, Yt 
Oct. 81. 

JOHN d. A. EDGELL, ord. paator, Cong. Weat Newbuiy, 



JOHN S. GALLOWAY, inat. paator, PMa. Springfldd, Ohio, 
Oct,*, 1889. *^ 

Wkolt numUr in tkt aboo$ Utt, BU 



SUMMARY. 

OrdhiatloM 80 STATE 

InauUaUona 29 

— Maine . . . . 

Total 52 New Hampahire . 

Yermont . . . 



Maaaachuaetts. Sept. 18, 1882. 
LOWELL SMITH, ord. mU. Cong. Heath, Maaa. Sept. 28. 
GEORGE GOODYEAR, oid. paator, Cong. AahbunOuun, 

Maaa. Oct. 10. 
SAMUEL MUN80N, onL Miaa. Coog. Orleana, Maaa. Oct. 

BENBT LYfiiAN, ord. Miaa. Cong. Northampton, Maaa. Oct. 

HERYEY FITZ, inat. paator, Bapt. Middlebonnovgh, Maaa. 

Oct. 17. 
W. C. SANFORD, Old. paator, Cong. Bojleaton, Maaa. Octo> 

berl7. 

WALTER FOLLETT, ord. paator, Cong. Soathboroogh, Maaa. 

Oct. 17. 
AMARIAH CHANDLER, Inst, paator, Cong. GraenAald, Blaaa. 

Oct, 24. 
SOLOMON W. EDSON, ord. pnrtor, Cong. Montfommy, 

Maa.. Oct. 24. 
ELUAH DBMOND, tut. paator, Cong. Holliaton, Maaa. 

Oct. 81. 
JAMES A. ROBERTS, inat. paator, Cong. New Bedford, Maaa. 

Not. 14. 
MOSES G. GROSYENOR, inat. paator, Cong. Barre, Maaa. 

Not. 14. 
BARON STOW, inat. paator, Bapt. Beaton, Maaa. Not. 16. 
JOEL H. LINSLRY, inat. paator, Cong. Boston, Maaa. Dec 6. 
LUCIUS ALDEN. inat. paator, Cong. Abington, Maac Dec. 5. 
THOMAS R0BBIN8, iLst. paator.X^ng. Roehealer, (Mattar 

poiaett.) Maa. 
FREBGRACE RAYNOLDS, inat paator, Cong. Leverett, 

Maac 

JAMES C RICHMOND, orL deacon, Epia. Proridenoe, Rhode 
laland, Oct 13, ,1632. 

EDWIN K. GILBERT, ord. paator, Cong. Wallingford, Con- 
necticut. Oct 3, 1832. 

CHESTER HUMPHREY, ord. paator, Cong. Yemon, Conn. 
Oct. 4. 

SIDNEY MILLS, ord. OTang. Cong. Yemon, Conn. Oct 4. 

SAMUEL J. CURTIS, inat paator, Cong. Chatham, Conn. 
Not. 1. 

WILLIAM BARRETT, ord. paator, Bapt. Ruah, New Yorlc, 

Sept. 6, 1832. 
ABEL C. WARD, ord. eTang. Prea. Ogden, N. Y. Oct. 4. 
JOSEPH C. MOORE, ord. evaug. Prea. Offden, N. Y. Oct. 4. 
DANIEL A. CLARK, inat. paator, Praa. Adaina, N. Y. Oct 10. 
JAMES T. JOHNSTON, ord. deacon, Epia. New York, M. Y. 

Not. 9. 
JESSE Pt)UND, Old. deacon, Epia. New York, N. Y. Not. 0. 
ROBERT DAYIES, ord. deacon. Epic New York, N. Y. 

NoT.O. 
JAMBS SUNDERLAND, ord. deacon, Epia. New York, N. Y. 

Not. 9. 
ANTHONY Case, inat paator, Bapt Salera, (Shuahan Yil,) 

N.YNoT.15. *— • *- 

J. T. BACKUS, inat. paator, Praa. SchenecUdy, N. Y. Dec. 6. 
JOHN C. BRIGHAM, ord. Evan. Piec Canaan, N. Y. Oct 10. 

J. B. PINNEY, Old. miw. Prea. Philadelphia, PttnnaylTania, 

Oct 12. 1832. 
JOSEPH W. BARR. md. miaa. Pi«a. Philadelphii, Pa. Oet 12. 
ALBERT JUDSON, inat pastor, Prec Philadelphia, Pa. 

Not. 12. 
WILLIAM A. STEYENS, old paator, Prec PhUadelphU, Pa. 

Dee. 6. 
JOHN WALLACE, Old. eTang. Praa. PhUadeIphia« Pa. Dec S. 



OFFICES. 



Paatora . . 

ETangaliata 
Deaeona 



Rhode laland . . 
Connecticut . . 
New York . . 
PennaylTaiiia . 
Diitrict Columbia 
Ohio 



DATES. 
DENOMINATIONS. 

1832. September 
Congregational «... 81 October . 

PreAyterian 13 NoTember 



Baptiat . 
Epuoopal 

Toty . 



SS Total 



December . 

NotapecUied 



. u 

. 8 

. 2 



QUARTBRL.Y LIST 

or 

B1IATK8 

^ ClirgffmM •nd StudenU in ThttUg^t tti 
MUaionaries. 



SAMUEL JUDSON, Cong. Usbrldge, Maaaachoaetta, Nor.ll, 
1882. 

AZARIAH CLARK, st 64, Cong. Colebitmk, Connecticiii,Oet 

16, 1832. 
TAIXX>TT BATES, Cong. Doiham, Conn. Oct.tt. 

JEREMIAH STOW, »t 88, Prea. Lironla, New York, Dk. 
16, 1882. 

JOHN GLENDY, at 77, Pna. PhtladelpUn, Vwujinait, 

1882. 
JOSEPH W. BARR, Pna. Richmond, Yii^inla, Oct 98, 1832. 

Ohio,SepL 



EDWARD PENWICK, Roman Catholic 

18, 1832. 
SAMUEL HARRIS, at. 66, Cong. Cindnnali, Ohio. 

DAYID T. LANE, aet 97. Cong. [Stud, fai Tbeol.] BterUaf , 
Conneetlcot, Dec. 3, 1833. 

WILLIAM HERYEY, Cong. [Miac] Ahmed nqgger, India, 
May 13, 1882. 

WJiola numitr in Vm aboo9 lial, 10. 



FromSOtoSO . . . 




80 40 . . . 




40 60 . . . 




60 60 . . . 




80 70 . . . 




70 80 . . . 





1 Coonecticut. 
NewTork .. 
PennaTlTaDin < 
Yirginia . . 
Ohio 



Notapecified 6 India 

Total 10 Toua .... 

Sum of all the agea aped- 

fled ...... 250 DATE! 

ATerage age SS 

1888. May . . . 

DENOMINATIONS. September . 

Congregational . 
Pre&Tterian . . 
Roman CathoUe . 

Total 



6 NoTember . . 

9 December . 

1 NotapeelBwl . 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 



Quarterly Meeting of the Directors, 
Thb Quarterly Meeting of the Board of 
Directors, was held on Wednesday, January 
9. Appropriations were granted to young 
men in various institutions, as follows : — 



jFbnMT N0W 
B»MjU!.B4n^/le. Total. 


Asno. appro. 


4Theol. SeiD. 54 8 62 


« 1,286 


11 Colleges, 202 13 215 


4,416 


23 Academies, 42 13 65 


741 


38 Institutions, 298 34 332 


6,442 


1 Prtv. Instruction, 1 1 


12 



298 35 333 $6,454 

Besides transacting the usual, and other 
business which came hefore the Board, the 
Directors passed the following votes. 

Voted, That the pledge given by benefi- 
ciaries, in their academic and collegiate 
course of education, be as follows :— I here- 
by declare it to be my serious purpose, to 
devote my life to the Christian ministry, 
and, with that view, to obtain a liberal col- 
legiate education, and to pursue a regular 
three years' course of theological study. 

Voted, That young men, soliciting the 
aid of the American Education Society, 
must have been professors of religion, at 
least, six months, and have studied the lan- 
guages the same term of time, before they 
can become beneficiaries of the Society, or 
receive assistance from it. 

Commvnications were read from former 
beneficiaries, now employed as home mis- 
sionaries at the West, requesting that the 
notes held against them by the Society, be 
cancelled in whole or in part. 

VOL. V. 



Voted, That the Secretary be authorized 
and directed to furnish Rev. Messrs. — 
with a certificate. That their obligations to 
the Society will not be considered as bind- 
ing, unless their future circumstances should 
be such, as to enable them to pay without 
embarrassment, in which case the Directors 
doubt not but it will gratify them to comply 
with the expectations of those, who have 
generously contributed towards their edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Thomas Boutelle, a licentiate of the 
Theological Seminary, at Andover, was ap- 
pointed a temporary Agent of the Society. 



ANNIVERSARIES. 

Tbs Annual meeting of the Essex County 
Education Society, was held Oct. 10, at 
Beverly, (Rev. Mr. Oliphant's Meeting- 
house.) The Secretary of the Parent So- 
ciety was present and addressed the meet- 
ing. The Society was divided so as to 
form two, called Essex South, and Essex 
North, Education Society. Of the Essex 
South, John Punchard, Esq. is President, 
Rev. John P. Cleveland, Secretary, and 
Mr. Joseph Adams, Treasurer. Of the Es- 
sex North, Rev. Gardner B. Perry, is 
President, Rev. David T. Kimball, Secre- 
tary, and Col. Ebenezer Hale, Treasurer. 



The Annual Meeting of the Education 
Society of Newburyport and vicinity, was 
held Oct. 16, at the Rev. Mr. Milton's 
Church. The meeting was addressed by 
Rev. Messrs. Dimmick, Barbour, and Cogs- 
well, and by Rev. Dr. Dana. 
33 
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VIEWS OP FORMER BENE<l€tARlSS. 



The Boston Auxiliary Education Society, 
was new moddled the last Spring, with a 
view to more extended efforts. During the 
month of December, the Secretary of the 
Parent Society, preached on behalf of the 
Education cause, to the different evangeli- 
cal Congregational Societies in the City, 
and Gentlemen's and Ladies Associations 
were formed, and subscriptions taken. 

Officers of the Auxiliary and its Associa- 
tions, 
William J. Hubbard, Esq. President. 
Mr. James M. Whiton, Secretary. 
Mr. Lorenzo S. Cragin, Treastuer. 

Associations. 

Old Sooth Church, Gentletnen^s Amoelation. Dea. 
Thomas Voso, President. Mr. Jonathan French, Jr. 
Secretary. Mr. Uriel Crocker, Treasarer. 

Park Street Church, Gentlemen's Association. 
Rev. Joel H. Linsley, President. Mr. James W. 
Blake, Secretary. Mr. Andrew S March, Treasurer. 

Bowdoin Street Church, Gentlemen's Association. 
Rev. Hubbard Winslow, President. Mr. James 
Haughtun, Secretary. Mr. Johu Leverett, Treasu- 
rer. 

Salem Street Church. Gentlemen's Atsociation. 
Rev. 6. W. Blagden, President. Mr. James M. 
Whiton, Secretary. Mr. Henry Edwards, Treasurer. 

Green Street Church, Gentlemen's Association. 
Rov. William Jenks, D. D. President. Mr. R. Dan- 
forth. Secretary. Mi. T. Burroughs, Treasurer. 

Essex Street Church, Gentlemen's Association. 
Dea. James Melledge, President. Dr. Calvin Ellis, 
Secretary. Mr. George Vinton, Treasurer. 

Fine Street Church, Gentlemen's Association. 
Rer. Amos A. Phelps, President. Mr. James W. 
Kimball, Secretary. Mr. William Carleton, Treasu- 
rer. 

Ladies* Associations have been formed in 
the different congregations. The list of offi- 
cers was not obtained seasonably for inser- 
tion in this Journal. 

This great cause seems to be taking a 
deep hold of the religious and charitable 
feelings of the good people of the City. It 
is expected, that between four and five 
thousand dollars will bo contributed the 
present year in behalf of this object. May 
the time soon come, when the cause shall 
find the same favor throughout the land. 

' Views of former Beneficiaries on 

Refunding. 
The following are extracts from letters 
received from former beneficiaries, who for 
good reasons have not entered the ministry, 
and who have been called upon to refund 
the money granted them by the Society. 

The remaining aum loaned to me from the 
funds of the American Education Society, 
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will be forwarded at the time specified, with 
the interest due upon the same. This 
money. I not only feel it a duty, but a privi- 
lege to refund, knowing that it will again be 
appropriated to pious and indigent young 
men, in a c^ourse of preparation for the | 
gospel ministry. Of all the debts contract- 
ed by me in the progress of my studies, I | 
pay none more cheerfully than this, as well 
from the conviction that without help from | 
your Society I could not have obtained an 
education, as that the money when return- | 
ed will be devoted to the advancement of 
that cause so dear to the heart of every | 
true Christian. 

Your communication has been received, 
and nothing can be more obviously just than | 
the suggestions advanced in it Much less 
force ofreasoning than is contained in your ! 
letter, is necessary to enable me to feel the 
obligation of refunding what I received I 
from the funds of that Society of which you 
are the Treasurer. I 

Your communication to me was duly re- ' 
ceived per mail. I fully accord with your 
views as expressed, of the sacredness of the 
funds of the American Education Society. 
They are raised for a high object, and should 
be devoted to no other. The fact, too, that 
they are partially derived from " the hard 
earnings of the pious poor," invests them 
with a character which imperiously demands 
there should be no malappropriation of 
them. To render myself qualified for the 
gospel ministry, was the early and continu- 
ed wish of my heart. And so long as I re- 
ceived aid from your Society, it was my 
heart's desire and wish so to do. Those 
funds were received by me • in good faith.' 
But circumstances not under my control, 
finally induced me to abandon the object. 
It was done with deep reluctance— for it 
had been the cherished purpose of years. 
You will readily perceive, that I must be 
impatient to liquidate any claims which the 
American Education Society may have upon 
me. 

Extract from an Address delivered before 
the New Hampshire Branch of the Ameri- 
can Education Society, at the Annual Meet- 
ing in Amherst, 4th Sept. 1832, by Rev. N. 
Bouton. 

The beneficiaries ot the Education So- 
ciety are removed from our view. No 
sooner is a young man taken under your 
patronage, than he is withdrawn from the 
public eye. He leaves his home and 
the citcle of Christian friends in which 
he had conversed and prayed ; becomes a 
member of an academy in another town; 
a student, in perhaps, a remote college ; and 
subsequently, in a more distant theokigical 
seminary. After his course of preparatory 
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gtudy b completed, he goes alone into the 
great world ; and is lost to our view, amid 
tiie mass of population, or in the distance of 
his field of labor. Hence, an objection has 
been raised against your benevolent appro- 
priations. It is difficult to give such dis- 
tinctness and prominence to the objects of 
the Education Society as to command pub- 
lic attention. We can not easily embody 
the influences which the Society is spread- 
ing over our country. We cannot collect 
into one gigantic form the mighty energies 
which it IS putting forth in its hundreds of 
separated beneficiaries, and by which it is 
at this moment moving the world. 

To show the immense good which your 
Society is accomplishing, though perhaps, 
imperceptibly to the public, permit me, 
to state a few facts which have fallen un- 
der my own observation. Eleven years 
ago it was my privilege to be connected 
with a class of seventy in college, of which 
ten were beneficiaries of the Education 
Society.* In scholarship, their average rank 
was above that of their fellow students ; as 
one half of them received honorable ap- 
pointments, when graduated ; whereas but 
one third of the whole class were thus dis- 
tinguished. With them, while in college, 
originated a " SocieW of Inquiry respecting 
JVfissions," which kindled, and has ever 
fimce kept alive, the missionary spirit in that 
institution. They prelected the plan, which 
has since been carried into e£fect by others, 
of establishing a college in some central 
position in the great valley of the West.t 
Most of them were distinguished among 
their fellow students for ardent piety, and 
active labors to promote the interests of mo- 
rality and religion. They were eminently 
devoted and useful during two seasons of 
religious revival in the college, when about 
fiAy students became hopefully pious. 

And where are those ten beneficiaries 
now? One is in Maine; another, ac- 
cording to my last information, in Flori- 
da ; two in Massachusetts ; two in Con- 
necticut; one finds it his privilege to la- 
bor hand in hand, and heart to heart 
with you, in New Hampshire ; one is in 
Greece ; one, almost at antipodes with 
us, on the Sandwich islands ; and one, I do 
humbly believe, is in heavkit. 

What have these young men done ? and 
what are they now doing ? Six of them 
entered the ministry as pastors; one of 
whom preaches to a congregation composed, 
in part, of the students of one of our most 
important colleges. Three of them have, 
to my knowledge, enjoyed among their peo- 
ple extensive revivals of religion. The 
number admitted to their churches may be 
estimated at 600 ; one alone having received 
to his church 276 members :«-eight of 
whom have entered upon a course of study, 
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and will, it is expected, become preach- 
ers of the gospel. Of the remaining 
beneficiaries who are living, one is a 
Secretary of the Ameiican Board for Fo- 
reign Missions ; one is among the first 
favored band of missionaries^ who went to 
the Sandwich islands, and has there seen 
" a nation born in a day." The other 
one has devoted his life to the welfare of 
Greece. He is establishing schools for the 
youth of that brave and noble-minded na- 
tion. No doubt his name will be written on 
the pages of her history, and will be re- 
peated with gratitude and reverence by her 
sons and her daughters, long after he shall 
have slumbered in the dust. His last letter 
to this country was dated at tfie Isle of Pat- 
mo»i where the beloved apostle enjoyed 
visions of heaven, and saw the future glo- 
ries of Messiah's kingdom, " and where the 
last pages of inspiration were penned." 
The object of this letter is to engage 
the friends of the Bible cause in America, 
in a new and, if possible, more glorious en- 
terprize, than that which they have just 
achieved for their own country, namely, 
** to undertake to furnish with a copy of 
the word of Gody every family where were 
tike churches mentioned in the JVew Testa- 
ment ^ and those especially to which Us holy 
epistles were addressed" 

I have given this brief account of ten 
beneficiaries of the Education Society, in 
order to make palpable the good which the 
patrons of the cause are, imperceptibly to 
themselves, accomplishing. If these few, 
ill so short a time, have exerted so great 
and salutary an influence in the world; 
what has been done, and what will ulti- 
mately be done, by the fourteen hundred 
and twenty-six who have already received 
your patronage? Though now they are 
unseen by us, we may be assured that they 
are reaping in the fields of labor to which 
the great Head of the Church has assigned 
them. Yes, at this moment their influ- 
ence is helping to change the moral char-^ 
acter of the wprld. They are stationed in 
every part of our extended Union ; pastors 
in our churches ; teachers in our academies 
and colleges ; conductors of the press ; sec- 
retaries and directors of our benevolent 
societies. By their example and Instruc- 
tions, charities and labors, they are reform- 
ing the morals of the great community; 
augmenting the faith and holiness of Chris- 
tians, and causing joy among the angels of 
God over sinners that repent. Look into the 
last report of the Parent Society, and see 
what only ninety-two beneficiaries have 
done, who have been in the field of action 
from one to fourteen years. They have 
instructed 26,866 children and youth ; been 
instrumental of 183 revivals of religion ; 
and of the conversion of about 2^,000 



*IIe left his class, before being graduated, to join 
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souls ; in Bible clasMi nodet their charge 
are 14,800 persons ; these preach statedly to 
about 40,000 hearers; collect for benevo- 
lent purposes in their Gongregationi ^16,000 
annually, and have been the means <of in- 
ducing 147 young men to study for the 
ministry. Look abroad, and behold the 
sons of the Education Society at every mis- 
sionary station supported by American 
•churches, in heathen lands. There they 
have kindled fires that are blazing with the 
light of truth on the surrounding darkness, 
and that will spread and commingle with 
other fires till the pagan world is ilia- 
mined. 

Do you and the patrons of the education 
cause ask for encouragements to persevere 
in your work? You have it, in these 
plain facts. Do you need stronger encour- 
agements i I would then that some prophet 
or angel of the Lord were commissioned to 
announce the result of your operations after 
all who shall receive your aid, have finish- 
ed their work. Were this result to com- 
prise the labors performed during a period of 
only fifty years from this time ; what hu- 
man mind can estimate the amount of moral 
influence that shall have gone forth from 
them upon the world ! How many vickius 
shall have been reclaimed! how many 
youths instructed ! how many churches or- 
ganized! how many ministers raised up! 
how many souls converted! how many 
saints edified and matured for glory, and 
honor, and immortality! Yes, I believe 
that die Education Society was raised up 
by the Head of the Church to be one of 
his mightest instruments for the convenion 
of the world. Whoever shall write the 
history of the church one hundred, or two 
hundred years hence — when Jewish infidel- 
ity shall have ceased, Mohammedan delu- 
sion have passed away, the darkness of pa- 
gan lands been dissipated by the gospel ; 
when the light of millennial glory shaJl shine 
upon all nations — ^he shall record on the 
fairest and brightest page, that this glorious 
consummation was hastened by means of 
THE American Education Society. 



Extract from an Address before the New 
Hampshire Branch of the American Educa- 
tion Society, delivered by the Rev. Henry 
Wood, of Haverhill, N. H., at the Annual 
Meeting, in Amherst. 

Though the stranger, traversing our bor- 
ders, sees nothing to admire, but our rocky 
hills and alpine mountains ; and looking a- 
broad upon our barren and rugged fields, 
pities the men doomed to cultivate a soil so 
ttograteful ; yet it may not be added to the 
list of our reproaches that we cannot meet 
our spiritual wants, and furnish our popula- 
tion at least with the bread and the water 
of life ; that we are unable to raise up a 



hardy race of ministers lr»m ^0 hard M 
which has raised them, and plant them by 
the side of all our mountains, and aloog all 
our vatlies, where the God of nature has 
planted immortal beings. He who tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb, has alike tem- 
pered man for all the confliots and hard- 
ships, with which a sterner Providence calls 
him to struggle. The soft dews which de- 
scend upon southern fields visit alike the 
ruggedness and the asperities of the north ; 
and that Holy Spirit which has sanctified 
the hearts of thousands in other States, has 
softened, and refined, and filled with ereiy 
worthy and lofty sentiment, the bosoms of 
hundreds of our own young men. Why 
then have our churches done so little for 
themselves ? so little for others ? No one 
can become acquainted with the condition 
of our churches, without witnessing much 
of wasted inteUect, and I had almost said of 
wasted piety ; at least, the wasted power of 
religious influence. Our young men are 
consecrated to God, witli minds capable of 
any improvement, and with hearts panting 
for noble doing in the cause of Christ and 
human happiness. Nothing is done to en- 
courage one look towards that best and 
highest of all objects, the Christian min- 
istry, of which they sometimes dare to 
think, at least to dream. Wasted talent, 
wasted piety, in hundreds of our converted 
young men, who might bless the State, and 
the land, and the world, is one cause that 
our churches are stinted, our dilapidations 
unrepaired, our wilderness fails to UossomL 
and so little or nothing of influence pro- 
ceeds from us to accelerate oor country^ 
moral glory, and the world's salvation. It 
is pai^ul to look to our own destitute 
churches and towns; it is painful to hear 
the insatiable demands ever made upon as 
from the mighty West; when daily inter- 
course with our churches tells us so plainly 
how readily all these demands might be 
supplied. Here are our hundreds of^young 
men converted to God, saying. Send us, 
Send us, but no response is returned by 
word or deed. Go, Go, we will help you 
on. 

Whatever obstructions other benevolent 
institutions may encounter, the Society 
whose claims are presented this evening, 
is subjected to its own peculiar fortune. 
Here is required a greater reach of mind 
to understand tlie bearings and results of 
the enterprize ; here is needed a more pa- 
tient waiting, till these resulto shall be fully 
seen and realized. There is nothing daz- 
zling to most minds ; in taking a friendless 
youth from indigence and obscurity, and 
following him through the slow develope- 
rnent of a course of eight or ten years' 
study, and then beholding him an accred- 
ited preacher of the gospel. 

Deep emotions are the work not of long 
contemplation, but of rapid thought and 
rapid action. The missionary hardly en- 
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ten the preieribed Mene of Uf labori, be- 
fore they who sent him tee the field around 
him vhitening /or the harvest; he goes 
hnh^ lifts up his voice, prochiiining the 
nmple, yet afiOscting message of eternal 
love and mercy to the guilty and perish- 
ing; and forthwith hundreds, touched by a 
power unseen but felt, believe, repent, and 
bless their deliverer. Hence the mission- 
ary enterpDze both at home and abroad, is 
fitted in its very nature, to conciliate nu- 
merous and ardent friends, because the re- 
suUm are both splendid and sudden. The 
i^ent of the tract cause may tell, and tell 
with truth, that a cent contributed to his 
oi^'ect, will fumish instruction sufficient, 
with the divine blessing, to save one, or 
even many individuals, hi places where the 
Sabbath shines not, ner is the preacher's 
voice heard; in an enterprize of so cheap 
and facile accomplishment, no one need be 
wged to embark. And when we hear the 
plea for the circulation of the Scriptures, 
the simple majesty of the subject at once 
disarms opposition, silences objections, and 
quickens the most tardy. Not such is the 
case here; the expense is great; the pro- 
gress slow; the results distant; the bril- 
fiancy of those results and the depth of the 
emotion are diminished if not lost to those 
who have long contemplated the train of 
operation, whilst perhaps others have fellen 
asleep, whose hearts first felt and whose 
Hps first uttered kindness to the youth, now 
the accredited and successful minister of 
the Lord. Permit me to illustrate this bv 
a case. Associated with me hi college life 
were three young men, aided in their strug- 
gles for the ministry bv the Parent Society ; 
of these, one is a highly respected and suc- 
cessfiil mfaiister, stationed upon the extreme 
frontier in tlie East, where he is pouring in 
light upon a region of night and death- 
s&de ; another has his two parishes and 
churches on either side of the Mississippi, 
and by his enterprize has done a principal 
part in establishing one of the most impor- 
tant literary institutions of the West ; and 
tiie odier is lifting up his voice, and direct- 
ing the press, as it throws off the pages of 
eternal life, amid the 12,000,000 of Bombay. 
How grand and endearing are these results ! 
how long and widely will the world feel the 
benevolence which raised up and sent forth 
these three young men ! but what do ihey 
know of all this splendid success, who first 
contributed for their support ? These men 
might relate tales which should thrill every 
bosom in Christendom, and teli of a success 
over which angels rejoice ; but little im- 
pulse would all this give to the education 
enterprize, for we have ceased to look at 
the young men as ib» proteges of an Edu- 
cation Society ; we regard them only in the 
light of devoted missionaries of the cross. 

Many of the churches in our State, have 
enjoyed the advantages of the Christian 
ministry to their fullest extent, and that for 
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generations; their grave-yards are filled 
with ministers' bones ; but not one minister 
is found upon their records, of all that have 
been added to their communion, to pay 
back the debt they owe to Christ and his 
kingdom. Whilst in a town bordering upon 
thb, the records of the chureh show the 
names of more than twenty of her sons, 
who, in about a centun*, have been conse- 
crated to the work of the ministry, and 
scattered over our country, from Maine to 
the Mississippi, are planting and rearing 
the institutions of learning and religion ; — 
other churches with an equal number of 
communicaDts, and with equal, if not supe- 
rior resources, have never repaid to God 
and the Christian community, the large debt 
they owe, bv training up one of their sons 
to be a herald of the cross. The time has 
arrived, wben this order of things should 
and must be reversed; the Spirit of God 
has brought more or less of our young men 
into every church ; and it is not more the 
duty, than it is the happiness, the privilege, 
the high interest of every church, in our 
connection, to provide directly, that one or 
more of her sons is put at her own expense 
upon a course of education for the ministry. 
There is not a chureh whose resources for- 
bids it ; tiiere is not a chureh without some 
youth wortiiy of this holy designation. Let 
it be done ; and forthwith unlelt, except in 
the deepened conscious joy it ^ves, more 
than one hundred ministers are sent fortii 
from our State to unburden us of the debt 
we have owed for generations to other 
churches for an able and suecessfol min- 
ist^. 



AinruAL MxBTiNO of thb Sthafvord 
CouifTY Education Societt. 

The Hon. William Badger presided. Rev. 
Mr. Lancaster, the Secretary, read the Re- 
port, and the Rev. Messrs. Jno. K. Young 
and A. Rankin, addressed the meeting. 

The following is an extract from the Re- 
port. 

The population of the United States is 
13,000,000. To supply this population, there 
are only about 9,000 ministers of all denom- 
inations. Admitting that each of these offi* 
ciates to a congregation of 800 souls, then 
only about 7,000,000, or little more than 
half of the population of the XJDited States, 
are supplied with the labors and services of 
the gospel ministry of every denomination. 
In our own State, there are about 50 
churches of our denomination unsupplied. 
One church which 60 years ago contained 
62 members, Is reduced to two females. In 
this county, a church of 40 members has 
become extinct, and the town has been des- 
titute of a minister of our denomination, 46 
years. In another town, a church of 86 
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members has become extinct, aod there- 
cords are lost. These facts show how ur- 
gent is the call for ministers. 

The Secretary of this County Society, by 
gratuitous services, has organized ten Asso- 
ciations in as many parishes in the county. 
It is hoped that much good will result from 
these efforts. 



Bepobt or Rxv. William L. Mather. 

To the Secretaxy of the American Education Society. 

I COMMENCED my agency in this county, 
•(Litchfield,Ct.) about two months since, and 
liave now gone over nearly two thirds of it. 
•My progress has been somewhat slower 
than I had hoped, owing to the season of 
the year. I have, however, been enabled 
to visit from two to three parishes a week. 

There is evidently a growing interest to- 
wards the Education Society. My reception 
3ias generally been cordial. And as usual 
I have found that nothing but a correct un- 
•derstanding of the subject is wanting to 
•commend it, in most cases, to the judg- 
jnent and the conscience of those who love 
the prosperity of Zion. By such, the es- 
tablishment of these societies, is and must 
be regarded as answers to the prayers of 
the church, which have long been put up to 
the great Lord of the harvest, that ne would 
fend forth laborers into his harvest. 

The amount of collections which I have 
been ejoabled to make« is not so large as I 
had anticipated before coming into the 
county. This, however, is not arising from 
any want of a spirit of benevolence among 
the people, or of approbation of the cause ; 
but from circumstances either local in their 
nature, or peculiar to the time. Circum- 
stances of one or the other of these classes, 
I have been obliged to encounter in almost 
every parish that I have visited ; and then 
among the most able and liberal in the 
county it has been wholly impracticable at 
present, to make collections at all. The 
amount contributed the present season, can- 
not therefore be regarded as a sample of 
future contributions to this object. 

The treasurer's report for the Connecticut 
Branch will present the detailed results of 
the agency, as they relate to the several 
towns. 

In a few instances, articles of jewelry, 
have been given by the Ladies. These 
have generally been, as 1 think they should 
always be, strictly "Free-will oflferings." 
I have never been in the habit of directly 
soliciting articles of this kind. 

A single instance particularly interested 
me. It was of a small legacy, the avails of 
certain artieles of the above description, 
which have been most freely and conscien- 
tiously offered to the Lord. They were 
ornaments left by a pious lady, who, on 
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reading Mr. Judson's letten, felt constrained 
to divest herself of articles, which she re- 
garded as at least useless, and which, if dis- 
posed of« might be the means of good to the 
cause of Christ. She intended, herself, to 
have made an offering of them to some one 
of the benevolent societies of the day ; but 
God in his providence, suddenly removed 
her, it is trusted, from this world to himself. 
But on her dying bed, she did not forget 
her consecrated jewelry. She wished not 
her children to wear it, but desired her 
husband to dispose of it, and devote the 
avails to the cause of the Redeemer. The 
Education Society, being, presented soon 
after, received this small but precious legacy 
of a dying Christian. 

I have concluded to leave this county for 
the present, and go into New Haven Co. 
I do this hi order not to interfere with the 
regular annual collections for foreign mis- 
sione, which are usually made about this 
time throughout the county. After visiting 
New Haven Co. (where I hope to find a 
wide and effectual door open to this cause,) 
I shall expect to return to this again. 



The Rev. Mr. Famsworth*s Report came 
too'late for insertion. 



PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 

Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Directors. 
The Quarterly Meeting of the Board of 
Directors, was held on Tuesday, Dec. 25tb. 
Appropriations to the amount of $4,320, 
were made to 220 young men, as follows : 



Fbrmtr New „ . 

Ber^/le. B«n^. TotaL Afp. 

9 Theol. Sem. 82 4 36 $ 683 

10 Colleges, 80 7 87 1,768 

82 Academies, 71 26 97 1,869 



Total, 51 Inst. 183 37 220 

The Rev. Ebenezer Cheever, of Stillwa- 
ter, N. Y., has been elected Financial Sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Education Soci- 
ety, and has entered upon the duties of his 
office. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
recently received from the presiding mem- 
ber of the monthly association for prayer, 
of the young men under patronage in one 
of the colleges. The spirit which it breathes 
foilh, in regard to the dedication of the 
writer and his young associates to God, 
will be regarded with interest by those who 
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are praying for an increase of laborers in 
the great harvest. It may be proper to ob- 
serve that there are about 30 young men in 
tliat institution under the patronage of the 
Presbyterian Education Society. 

If I spealc of my brethren here, 



who share witii me the sacred streams of 
that fount with which you are connected, it 
affords me unspealcable satisfaction to say, 
that they are a most promising cluster of 
youth. This regards alilce, their moral 
character, attainment rn study, and ardent 
piety. We number now, as you will see in 

a few days l>y our regular schedules, , 

and we are all bound together, in the unity 
of the Spirit, and in the bond of peace. 
Some of us have given ourselves solemnly 
and unreservedly to the benighted heathen. 
Others of us intend to make our influence 
(" Without me ve can do nothing.") felt in 
the far West. 1 trust we have given up the 
alluring prospects of this world's honors ; 
and that the treasures, for which we seek, 
are the true riches both in their nature and 
duration. I believe we feel, that we are 
pre-eminently bound, not by constraint but 
willingly, to the church of our blessed Sa- 
viour, and as her own sons, are to live only 
for her interests — to rejoice in her prosper- 
ity — to wear ourselves out in her sacred 
service, and die beside some of her altars. 
We remember, however, that our weapons 
are not carnal. And since our blessed vMas- 
ter has said, " Lo, I am with you always, 
unto the end of the world," we can say as 
we go forth into this wide and ripe field 
without presumption, " We will go on in the 
strength of the Lord, we will make mention 
of his righteousness, even of his only." 
Our monthly concerts are always interesting 
and profitable. Nearly all the brethren at- 
tend. I know of nothing so adapted to bind 
us together, and cause us to help each 
other on to usefulness and to heaven, as the 
fact of our being so similarly situated. In 
this alone, your Society must do great good. 



Report or Rev. Ansel R. Clark. 

To the Becntary of the Fretbjteriaa Education Society. 

Yoxr will recollect that the most of my 
time during the last summer was spent in 
New England. I returned to this place on 
the 17th of August, and immediately entered 
upon the duties of my agency. After at- 
tending to the business connected with the 
meeting of our Board, and after making an 
effort to raise funds, in two or three towns 
in this vicinity, I started on a journey to 
Michigan. That territory, as it is well 
known, has attracted the attention of many 
of the people in the Eastern States. And 
from my former statements, you are some- 
what acquainted with the benevolent dispo- 
sition manifested by the inhabitants of Mich- 



igan. ♦ ♦ • In every place I visited in 
Michigan, I received a cordial and hearty 
welcome. Though my labors were eitceed- 
ingly fatiguing, yet the readiness to con- 
tribute, and the warm attachment every 
where shown to the education cause, where 
1 was permitted to labor, was a rich recom- 
pense for my weariness and toils. 

I was absent from Hudson seven weeks 
and three days, during which time I travel- 
led 900 miles; saw and conversed with a 
number of young men on the sulject of 
studying for the ministry ; made efforts to 
obtain funds in twelve different places, 
spreading over a region of country 150 
miles long and 100 miles broad ; increased 
the annual subscriptions, commenced the 
year before, to $1,017 25, and received 
donations to the amount of $ 111 18, and 
collected in all, $ 754 44, which together 
with what I have received from different 
places on the Reserve, and have paid into 
the treasury, amount to $ 980 12. 

I attended the annual meeting of the 
Michigan Education Society, held at White 
Pigeon, in the St. Joseph's country, on the 
21st of September. The feeling seemed to 
be produced upon all present, that more 
should be done for the advancement of this 
branch of Christian benevolence. TTie 
third anniversary of the Western Reserve 
Branch, held in Detroit, on the 5th of Oc- 
tober, was the most interesting we have 
ever had. And no doubt the influence ex- 
erted upon, the occasion, will be lasting as* 
time. The education cause has taken deep 
root in that city as well as in other places. 
The good people there, soon aOer the anni- 
versary, subscribed and gave $ 518 50, be- 
sides a valuable box of jewelry. Two men 
gave a scholarship each, and I am not with- 
out hope, that some others will do the same 
another year. The people in other parts of 
the territory, considering their ability, were 
equally liberal. 

Since my return, I have visited several 
towns in this region, and have obtained 
some funds. We are determined to raise 
sufficient to support our own beneficiaries, 
even though tlieir number should, the pres- 
ent year, increase to 50 or 60. The cause 
in which we are engaged, is the cause of 
heaven, and the most weighty considerations 
are presented on the right and on the left, 
why we should urge it forward. When I 
visit the most destitute portions of the field 
assigned me, and hear the affecting question 
put with manifest feeling, " Don't you know 
of a minister, whom we can obtain — we 
want a minister — do send us a minister ;" — 
I feel anew the importance of pushing on 
our cause, with all possible speed. These 
churches must have pastors — the 4000 des- 
titute churches in our land must have the 
preached gospel. The millions of perishing 
heathen must be taught the story of the 
cross, and made acquainted with the terms 
of salvation. 
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It 18 beginning to be acknowledged on all 
bands, that at present, " almost every impor- 
tant Christian enterprize is suffering for the 
want of men.** Therefore, shall not we — 
shall not mtnisters— shall not the churches 
feel most deeply the importance of the educa< 
tioD cause, and put forth greater efforts for its 
advancement? I was about to say, that 
judging from facts, it would seem that many 
Christians had almost forgotten the com- 
mand of Christ, to ** pray the Lord of the 
harvest that he would send forth laborers 
into his harvest.*' You have undoubtedly 
regretted the fact, as well as myself, that 
while they pray for missionary societies, 
Bible societies, tract societies. Sabbath 
schools and temperance societies; and 
while in their public addresses, they present 
these together, as belonging to one and the 
same family, or making up the different 
parts of that eneine, which is efTectiug the 
conversion of the world ; they are too apt 
to forget Education Societies, without the 
existence of which, all others would actu- 
ally decline, if not entirely go down. 
There is an apathy, on this subject, which 
ought to be removed, an inconsistency, 
which should be corrected. It would be 
encouraging to those, who are immediately 
engaged in promoting the education cause, 
even Christians, faiSifully to remember it 
with odier Societies, at the throne of grace 
— were they to talk about it, and to write 
about it, this would be an evidence, that 
they felt an interest in its prosperity, and 
regarded it in a light, somewhat similar to 
that in which God regards it. 

I have said that we oueht to push forward 
this cause with all possible speed. But it 
should be remembered, that great care, 
wise discrimination, and sound judgment, 
should be exercised in the selection of can- 
didates for the Christian ministry, and that 
there should be a thorough and faithful dis- 
charge of duty, in improving and establish- 
ing Sieir religious character. This part of 
the duties, assigned to me, is the most re- 
sponsible for the right discharge of which, 
I feel the least competent. I have, how- 
ever, endeavored to impress on (he minds 
of our beneficiaries, the great importance of 
livine for God, and for the salvation of men. 
And I am gratified in knowing that this ap- 
pears to be their aim. 

The influence of deep and permanent 
piety in the student, on the usefulness of 
the minister, is incalculable. It then be- 
comes the.Db^ctors of Education Societies, 
to look well to the religious character of 
those under thehr care. If unwearied effort 
be made in the discharge of duty in this 
respect, and if Christians are faithful in 
praying for our beneficiaries, and for revi-^ 
vals of religion in Colleges, then we may 
expect soon to see, not only the nomber of 
those who publish the word of the Lord, 
greatly multiplied, but also their piety and 
usefulness greatly increased. 
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The consistent and devoted piety of the 
lamented Barr, while in College, is still felt 
by his former associates. It laid the foun- 
dation for that influence, by which be, 
though now dead, speaketh to the churches. 
Though we, in common with other Chris- 
tians, are called to mourn his early death, 
yet we regret not that our funds were ex- 
pended in his education.* At Uie removal 
of this young and devoted missionary, &e 
African may well weep. And yet in the 
arrangement of Divine Providence, greater 
good may result even to Africa from b» 
early death, than would have resulted from 
a long life. This dispensation now addres- 
ses itself to us — to our associates— to the 
friends of Zion— to ministers, and to can- 
didates for the ministry, ** whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might, 
for there is no work, nor device, nor know- 
edge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither 
thou goest." 



AllNIVXasART OF THE 'WSSTUIN Rs- 
SERVE BbAITCH OF THE AMERICAN 

Educatiokt Socistt. 

This Society held its third Annual 
Meeting in the city of Detroit, October 6, 
1832. The Annual Report of the Treasurer 
was read and accepted. The Report of 
the Directors was read by Rev. A. R. Clark, 
Secretary. Addresses were made by the 
Rev. George Homell, of Auburn, Michigan 
Territory; Rev. John J. Sbipherd, of Elyria, 
Ohio ; Rev. Samuel Hutchins, of Cleave- 
land, Ohio ; Rev. Henry Cowles, of Aus- 
tenbui^if, Ohio ; Rev. Harvey Coe, of Hud- 
son, Ohio ; and the Rev. Ira M. Wead, of 
Ypsilanti, Michigan Territory. 

From the Report, which is highly inter- 
esting, and evincive that the prospects of 
the Society are brightening, and that a 
commendable zeal and industry have been 
exercised by those who have the direction 
of its concerns, we present the following 
extracts, which is all our limits will allow. 

At the first annual meeting, held in Ea- 
clid, October, 1830, this society resolved to 
support all the beneficiaries, who should fall 
within their bounds; also, trusting to the 
Lord of the harvest for success to attend 
their efforts, they then resolved never to 
refuse aid to any young man of suitable 
qualifications, who should apply to them 
for assistance. Hitherto this pledge has 
been redeemed, though in consequence of 
the powerful and extensive revivals of re- 
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Hgion which our chu^che9 have experienced 
the two years past, the recipients of the 
funds of the society have increased beyond 
car most sanguine expectations. As the 
result of these visits of heavenly mercy, a 

I large number of young men of talent have 
been hopefully renewed in the temper of 
their minds — some of whom have already 

I entered upon a course of study for the min- 

I istry, and others are, we believe, taking the 
subject into serious consideration, and ask- 
ing the Lord what he would have them to 
do. And the Directors would be disappoint- 
ed, if on making their report at the next an- 

I nual meeting, they should not be able to 
state the number of their beneficiaries at 
fifty or over, instead of twenty-nine as at 
present. Should the number thus increase, 
more vigorous efforts will need to be made 
in the business of raising ' funds. Even 
those who are now on our list will alone 
require the appropriation of about $2,000; 
and if we expect their number to double the 
ensuing year, we should calculate to raise 
from three to four thousand dollars before 
our next anniversary. We ought not to 
call for aid from the Parent Society, whose 
treasury is at this moment overdrawn some 
thousands of dollars. Nor can we say to 
any young man of promise — and whose bo- 
som glows with love to God and to his fel- 
low men — and who aspires to the high hon- 
or of preaching Christ and him crucified, 
we cannot help you ; you must still follow 
your plough or labor in your shop, and 
spend your days in comparative uselessness. 
No, we cannot say this. And trusting in 
God we yyill not say it. We will rather 
labor and toil night and day, and, like the 
poor widow in the gospel, cast our last 
mites into the treasury of the Lord, before 
we will deprive one young man of piety and 
promise of an education for the ministry, or 
the church of God 'of one valuable minister 
of the cross of Christ. In behalf of the 
society, the Board will still hold out the 
hand of support to every applicant of the 
requisite character. 

But to meet the demands that will be 
made, the standard of Christian benevolence 
must be raised — the true spirit of the gospel 
be in full exercise — and a new consecration 
of body, mind and possessions, be made by 
all the people of God. 

This is an age when God calls upon those 
who have named his name, to make vigor- 
ous and self-denying efforts to extend the 
knowledge of his salvation. Considering 
how many millions are daily perishing in 
ignorance and sin, and how comparatively 
few of the sons of Adam are restrained from 
their wicked course, by the religion of 
Christ, it would seem that if any Christian 
would sleep at such a time, he would sleep 
amidst the burnings of a crumbling world ; 
— if any would be so ungrateful and treach- 
erous to their Master, as to fortify them- 
selves agaiQst the calls of benevolence, 
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they would be unwilling to leave thejr pos- 
sessions at the summons of death. Cove- 
tousness, a sordid and meagre love for the 
world, the existence of which in the bosom 
of many Christians is too plain to be denied, 
has long retarded the kingdom of Christ in 
its onward progress. And unless this clog 
be taken out of the way, that period will 
long be delayed, when great will be the 
company of them who publish the word of 
the Lord. 

But of most Christians we expect better 
things,--^things that accompany salvation, 
though we thus speak. Many are now' 
ready to resolve in the strength of the Lord, 
that whatsoever their hands find to do, they 
will do it. . Believing this disposition i& be 
prevailing more or less among those who 
compose our churches, we would say to all 
such, look upon the fields already White 
unto the harvest. "The harvest truly is 
great, but the laborers are tew; therefore 
pray ye the Lord of the harvest to send 
forth laborers into his harvest." 

A thousand motives present themselves 
why we should spend much of our strength 
in the business of training promising young 
men for the Christian ministry. For if the 
living ministry be the foundation of all that 
is desirable either in this world or that 
which is to come — if the gospel of Jesus 
Christ be the corner stone in the temple of 
civil liberty — if the word of God is to be 
preached to all people by men, then this 
society in importance stands second to none. 
And as an incentive to effort and prayer, 
the directors would point Christians to the 
four thousand still destitute churches in our 
land, and ask, where are the pastors that 
can go and feed these sheep and lambs of 
the fold of Christ ? At present the increase 
of ministers does not keep pace with the 
increase of population. What hope then is 
there that these churches will soon be sup- 
plied ? Our country is growing with an un- 
paralleled rapidity, and vice and immorality 
are reigning in the affections of the multi- 
tude. And where is the remedy of existing 
evil ? Romanism and infidelity are raising 
their bulwarks to assault the religion of 
Christ. And where are the men who will 
stand in the front ranks of battle, and ear- 
nestly and effectually defend the faith once 
delivered to the saints ? 

The fact is, if our country is not to be- 
come the seat of the Romish inquisition — 
if our fellow citizens are not to be.given up 
to the belief that the Bible is all a fiction, 
the work of designing priests — that there 
is no Sabbath, and no God even, it must be . 
because of the Hving ministry. 

Therefore let all who find access to the 
mercy seat, cry mightily to the Lord of the 
harvest, that he would send forth Is^orers. 
And as the history of the past shows that it 
is useless, not' to say wicked, to depend on 
those who are able to educate themselves 
to make up the requisite number of qualified 
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ministera that are urgently demanded, -we 
again say, let. all Christians give largely of 
their substance to educate the beneficiaries 
of this society. Every effort possible should 
be made to supply our land and world with 
the preached gospel. 

As another source of argument for effort 
in this department of benevolence, the Di- 
rectors would cast their eye across the wa- 
ters, and point Christians to the thickly 
peopled regions of idolatry, and ask where 
are the men that will go and teach the five 
hundred millions of heathens the way of 
God and to heaven ? If heralds of salvation 
go not from this land of light and knowledge 
to the far distant nations, on whom the light 
of the gospel never shone, from what land 
shall they go ? There is a fearful responsi- 
bility resting upon American Christians. It 
would seem almost that the whole work of 
evangelizing the world was committed to 
them. And yet how inadequate are the 
means they use for the accomplishment of 
such a work. 

Faithful, devoted, well educated, talented, 
and self-denying ministers in great and in- 
creasingly greater numbers are wanted. 
Even in our own land, hundreds are called 
for where one can be obtained. Many 
churches within our own bounds have long 
asked for pastors, but hitherto they have 
asked in vain. In view of these facts and 
of the truth that millions of immortal beings 
yearly go down to the grave without a 
knowledge of the Saviour, and consequently 
perish eternally, the directors would call 
upon all to brace up their souls to holy pur- 
poses and strong endeavors, and resolve, in 
the "Strength of the Lord, that, in regard to 
aiding the education cause in its onward 
progress, the coming year shall be a year 
of toil, o{ faith, and o( prayer. 



An extract from an Address by the Rev. 
Mr. Homell. 

Thrre are two considerations, that es- 
pecially call for our gratitude to God. 

The first is, that there is a fhir pros- 
peci that this Society will be well svp- 
ported. 

Its support is as certain, in my estima- 
tion, as that true religion will prevail. I 
hear religion saying to the Education So- 
ciety, as well as to all benevolent societies 
in our lan^l, in the language of the blessed 
Saviour to his disciples, " Because I live, 

}fe shall live also" I do not mean that re- 
igion that consists merely in a few hollow 
forms, or speculative notions, or dreams of 
the ima'gination, and whose best fruits 
commonly evaporate in idle wishes and fair 
professions towards benevolent objects. 
But I mean the genuine religion of Christ ; 
that which warms the heart and prompts to 
action : — that which is the spirit of Christ — 
which is permanently a ftpuit of active, self- 
denying benevolence. 



Now I am well convinced that this kind 
of religion is increasing in our land ; and to 
increase this religion is to increase the pa- 
tronage of the Education Society. 

The other consideration to which I allude, 
is, that it will be very usrfal. It will pour 
blessings of every variety upon our land 
with an increasing ratio, till its operatiuns 
shall be lost in millennial glory. Already 
does our territory, occupied by this Branch, 
feel its benign influence. The Parent So- 
ciety has sent forth a number of her sods 
into this territory. It has been my delight- 
ful privilege to witness, in some instances, 
the success of their labors. I have been 
present when the Holy Spirit has descended 
with power upon these fields of labor, and 
caused the dry. bones to live, and many 
prodigals to return with broken hearts to 
their father's house; and there is already a 
multitude in our land who bless God for the 
Education Society. 

To calculate the good that will be done 
in this world, first and last, directly and in- 
directly, by this society, is a task in which 
imagination tires. But let us change the 
scene. I look into the eternal world, I 
there contemplate the fruits of this Society. 
Let us suppose the day of judgment to have 
long passed by ; the wicked have long since 
gone away into everlasting punishment, and 
the righteous into life eternal, and the 
pearly gates o/ the New Jerusalem have 
been long barred against every thing that 
defiieth. 

Methinks I see a high archangel take his 
golden lyre to sing of redeeming love. His 
theme is the history of the church; and 
as he touches upon one great event and 
another, which formed a powerful cause of 
the salyation of men, I hear a multitude of 
the redeemed, who were cotemporary with 
those several events, responding to his song 
in a loud chorus of praise to God. 

At length he comes to a favorite topic- 
it is the Education Society ! At once myr- 
iads of shining ones arise, and, bending be- 
fore the throne of the Eternal, break out in 
one harmonious strain of praise to God for 
the Education Society ! " But for this," 
say they, ** we should have gone down to 
the world of wo aud despair ! " And they 
are " a great mvltittkde which no man can 
number; even ten thousand times ten thour 
sand, and thousands of thousands ! " Their 
robes are whiter than the drifted snow, and 
their crowns outshine the meridian sun, and 
their joys are such as heaven only knows! 

But hark! 1 hear another chorus from 
another happy multitude. And who are 
these ? They are the patrons of the Edu- 
cation Society ! — those who prayed, and la- 
bored, and contributed for its advancement 
And now they behold with delightful aston- 
ishment the fruits of their labors of love, 
and bless God that they ever enjoyed the 
privilege of helping the education cause. 

And all heaven will forever resound with 
the mingled congntulations, and praisesi 
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ind rejoicings of those who have been 
saved by the Education Society, and those 
who have been the happy instruments of 
their salvation. 



An extract from an Address by the Rev. 
Mr. Wead. 

With regard to the first clause of this 
resolution, I need only refer to the Sabbath 
schools and Bible classes in our land, and 
ask if the members of these can be taught 
by an illiterate ministry ? Will they listen 
with defence and interest to those who 
are their inferiors ? 

Members of Sabbath schools and Bible 
classes are becoming able expositors of the 
Bible. Many of them will grow up with 
all the native enmity of their unsubdued 
hearts ; and their knowledge of the Bible 
will be used against the blessed religion 
which it inculcates. Suppose our ministry 
be unlearned, who shall meet these cham- 
pions of unbelief? 

Again — ^look at the vigorous efforts mak- 
ing in the cause of general education. Our 
mechanics, and farmers, and business men, 
are becoming philosophers. And can we 
hopc^ that an illiterate ministry will have 
any influence over their minds in leading 
them to a knowledge of the truth ? 

Infidelity and Komanism are spreading 
all over the land, turning their backs upon 
the Bible, and pouring contempt upon its 
institutions, and filling the ear of devotion 
with their blasphemies. They have ranged 
under their banners, not only ignorant and 
dissolute men, but many whose reputation 
for learning, and whose general character, 
stand high. Who, I ask, shall meet these 
GoHaths ? We know Oiat David with his 
sling may be blest. But does God ordina- 
rily make use of means so disproportionate 
to the ends to be attained ? When the gos- 
pel was to be carried to the learned captious 
Greek, was an illiterate fisherman made the 
bearer of it? No. He, who had sat at the 
feet of Gamaliel, whose intellectual powers 
were surpassed by none in the age in which 
he lived, was made the honored and suc- 
cessful instrument. Do you need further 
illustrations of this sentiment? Who was 
it, when luxury, effeminacy and corruption 
had paralyzed the energies of the church, 
and chilled the fervor of devotion, — who 
tDna it, that raised his voice and shook to 
the very centre the Papal See ? Was it an 
effeminate, ignorant, though good man? 
No. It was Martin Luther, whose gigantic 
intellect made the whole synod, before 
whom he was arraigned, to tremble. 

With regard to the Society holding out 
the assurance of aid to all of requisite 
character, I would say, before we turn one 
away, let us look to it that we have good 
reasons for doing so. And can we find any 
such reasons ? Can we say to one, your 
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labor is not needed ? What, when in our 
own land, 4,000 churches are stretching 
out their imploring hands, and raising their 
beseeching voice for help ? What, when 
the number of these churches is daily in- 
creasing and raising to a still louder note 
the cry for help ? And, brethren, have we 
forgotten the 600,000,000 of our fellow men 
that are now, in all the darkness of hea- 
thenism, groping their way in unbroken 
col urns, down to the gates of the second 
death ? And do they need no heralds of 
salvation to point them to the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sins of the world? 
No, brethren, we cannot say to one young 
man of promise, your labor is not needed. 
no ! The harvest still is great, but the 
laborers are few. 

Shall we say to any, " we cannot help 
you for the want of means to help you ? " 
We must not thus run the venture of send- 
ing back to the plough, or shop, a Brainerd, 
a Mills, or a Cornelius. Our churches, by 
not affording the means, dare not thus incur 
the guilt of depriving the Lord Jesus the 
services of such men. They will not do it. 
They cannot do it, if the wants and woes 
of a- dying world are spread out before them. 
They have the means, poor as they are, of 
educating as many of their pious soq^ as 
promise to be useful in the gospel ministry. 
And they have not only the means, but the 
Lord, by his Spirit, is giving them a wiUing 
mind. Our churches, when this subject shall 
be properly presented to them, will feel too 
deeply, not to sympathize with those who 
are destitute, and will extend to them a 
helping hand ; and those churches that are 
now destitute will perceive, that by aiding 
this Society, they use the direct means to 
supply themselves and others with the liv- 
ing ministry. We cannot, then, we mvst 
not say to any young man of the requisite 
character, asking aid of us, we cannot help 
you. With proper effort our treasury shall 
be filled. 

Another reason why we should still hold 
out tiie assurance of aid to all of the charac- 
ter specified, is, that this society m^ pre- 
serve its good name. Its character for en- 
ergy and efficiency is known to the church- 
es. Once let it be known that the applica- 
tion of one of proper character has been re- 
jected for the want of funds, or for any 
other cause, and will not the confidence, 
which the churches repose in this Society, 
be lost? And will not the young men 
whom the Holy Ghost is bringing into the 
kiosdom of Christ, and whose hearts glow 
with an ardent desire to proclaim the love 
of Jesus to those perishing in their sins, de- 
spair of having conferred on them this high 
honor? And what would be the effect 
upon those who have unfurled the banner 
of the cross on heathen ground, if the 
American Education Society and its branches 
should lose their good name which thej 
have secured ? To them, this Society is 
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the polar star whtiBh cheers and animates 
them in their labors of love. To it they 
look for men to fill their places when they 
shall sleep in death. Let their hopes be 
blasted by this Society's losing Its good 
name, and they will go down with sorrow 
to the mypi — unless their faith should be 
strengthened by special grace, they would 
almost despair of the world being converted 
to God. 

Thus remembering that a " good name 
is better than liches," let us endeavor to 
sustain the character of this Society, and 
that one of which it is a branch. Let us 
not turn away one young man of promise, 
lest we incur the fearful responsibility of 
ruining souls. Let us not do it, lest the 
thousands of destitute churches in our own 
land should change their voice of entreaty 
for one of loud execration, and all the hea- 
then, instead of rising up in eternity and 
calling us blessed, in their loud laments and 
everlasting wail, should charge us with be- 
ing accessary to their ruin. 



Ii^LiNoxs Branch of thb American 
Kducation Society. 

This Society held its first Annual Meeting 
in Jacksonville, Aug. 14, 1832. Rev. Ed- 
ward Beecher presided. The Report was 
read by Rev. J. M. Ellis, Agent of the So- 
ciety. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
Messrs. Bergen, Loomis, Farnum, Peck, 
Jenney, Professor Sturtevant, and President 
beecher. An extract will be made from 
Mr. Peck's Address in the next Journal. 
An extract from tlie Report, which contains 
i*emarks on a number of important particu- 
lars, follows. 

One of the most important modes of aid- 
ing the young men under their patronage, 
which the experience of the Society has 
suggested, is to furnish them with the 
means and opportunity of helping them- 
selves. This is done by uniting manual 
labor with study. To promote this, among 
other important ends, loaning, without in- 
terest, has been substituted for that of ex- 
clqsive charity. The adoption of this sys- 
tem renders the Society not strictly a char- 
itable institution; nor are those patronized 
by its funds charity students ; but they are 
left with the full consciousness of self- 
dependence, apd are prompted to personal 
exertion, and to the cultivation of strict 
economy-straits of character pre-eminently 
important in the men who expect to meet 
the hardships of a new country — tp meet, 
perhaps aingle-handed, the untried difficul- 
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ties of missionary enterprize in foreign hnds. 
The wisdom of this system has been tested 
by the experience of sixteen years ; by the 
general voice of the young men assisted, 
and by the judgment of all education socie- 
ties subsequently formed, — all having adopt- 
ed, in substance, this principle, as the basis 
of their appropriations. 

Four years' practice proved to the Direc- 
tors and patrons of the American Edacation 
Society, the discouraging tendency of the 
charity system, which exhausted without 
replenishing its funds. It was found to be 
a hopeless mode of providing ministers for 
thousands of vacant churches, and the swel- 
ling tide of our own population, increasing 
at the rate of nearly half a million annually, 
much more was it inadequate to supply 600 
millions of the pagan world. 

Nor was the system of exclusive charity 
less unfavorable to the health and characters 
of the beneficiaries. It left them without 
sufficient motive to personal exertion either 
for the preservation of health or for self- 
support. Under its operation, the sudden 
change from active to sedentary habits, ac- 
tually proved fatal to about 30 young men. 
Many others injured their constitutions, and 
consequently their usefulness forever. And 
thus the morning star of hope that had aris- 
en with education societies, seemed about to 
retire again to the darkness from which it 
had just emerged. 

As an experiment, the system of partial 
loans ^as tried for six years ; and the happy 
results of this experiment suggested the 
entire loaning system. This was adopted io 
1826; and by furnishing the facilities of 
self-support, and prompting the effort, it has 
since operated with the most gratifying suc- 
cess. It has triumphed over the difficulties 
which had hitherto seemed inseparable 
from all attempts to assist indigent young 
men in obtaining an education lor the gos- 
pel ministry, and has given satisfaction to 
its numerous patrons, as a system of opera- 
tion which is bringing forward a ministry 
adapted to the exigencies of our country 
and the world. Not lik^ the sons of the 
affluent, nurtured in ease and indulgence, 
these hardy sons of laborious enterprize 
come forward from the farm, the workshop, 
and the counting-house, and bind on the 
harness with the firm purpose of living and 
dying in the field, and with peculiar qualifi- 
cations to endure hardness as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ. 



ANNUAL CONCERT OF PRAYER 
FOR THE COLLEGES. 

Extract from a letter, addressed by the 
Secretary of the American Education So- 
ciety, to the young gentlemen enjoying its 
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patronage. The remarks are applicable to 
all the friends of Zion. 

Ths special object of this communication, 
is to direct your attention to the Annual 
Concert of Prayer, in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Colleges. This concert was established 
in 1823. The last Thursday of February 
in that year, was set apart by *' a number 
of the friends of Zion, as a season of fasting, 
and spiritual and united prayer, that God 
would pour out his Spirit on the Colleges of 
our country." From that time to the present, 
this day has annually been observed by 
multitudes, who love Zion and pray for her 
prosperity. The last Thursday of February 
is rapidly approaching. Permit us, then, 
to ** stir up your pure minds by way of re- 
membrance," to this vastly important sub- 
ject, and, if possible, secure your fervent, 
importunate, and united intercessions at the 
throne of grace, on that memorable day, 
that God would cause his Holy Spirit to 
descend upon our Colleges, like a mighty 
rushing wind. There are several motives 
for the performance of this duty. 

1. God does hear and answer prayer. 
He has said " Ask, and it shall be given 
you ; " and he has expressly promised the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him. That 
God has answered prayer, offered for our 
seminaries of learning, is strikingly mani- 
fest. His declaration has been fulfilled, 
" Before they call I will answer, and while 
they are yet speaking, I will hear." In 
some instances, revivals have commenced 
on the very day of the concert. The Lord 
has been there, by the special influences of 
his Spirit. In a single revival at one of our 
Colleges, sixty individuals were hopefully 
converted to God ; and, in three successive 
revivals at another College, seventy stu- 
dents gave evidence of a change of heart. 
In the year 1831, there was a revival in 
fourteen different Colleges, and between 
three and four hundred young men in these 
institutions, were apparently brought to a 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Since the establishment of this concert of 
prayer, more than a thousand individuals in 
our public seminaries, it is believed, have 
been made the subjects of true vital godli- 
ness. 

Through these effusions of the Holy 
Ghost, what amount of good has been ac- 
complished ! how much talent and influ- 
ence have been consecrated to Christ and 
the Church, which otherwise might have 
been wasted — worse than wasted ! What a 
powerful motive to prayer, is the considera- 
tion, that God heareth and answereth the 
supplications of his people ! 

2. A large number of beloved youth in 
our Colleges, are still in an unconverted 
state, **,having no hope, and without God 
in the world." This probably is true of 
from two thirds to three quarters of the 
whole number of students. How many of 



these select young men of our land, each 
one possessing a soul infinitely more valua- 
ble than ten thousand worlds, and destined 
to eternal weal or wo, are now crowding 
the way to eternal destruction. Human 
efforts alone are inadequate to save them. 
They must everlastingly perish, unless God 
interpose by his grace. And he will con- 
vert and save in answer to prayer. Who, 
then, will not pray for the conversion of 
these dear youth? Who will not wrestle 
with the angel of the covenant, and say in 
the language of prevailing Israel, " I will 
not let thee go, except thou bless them." 

3. Our Colleges exert a mighty influence 
upon the community. Here will be edu- 
cated our legislators, judges, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, and ministers. Every one who re- 
ceives the honors of College, will affect, l^ 
his sentiments and example, at least a thou- 
sand souls around him. These institutions, 
therefore, will be fountains of corruption 
and death, or of purity and life. How im- 
portant, then, that " holiness to the Lord" 
be inscribed upon all our halls of science — 
that these fountains be pure, sending forth 
healthful streams to make glad the city of 
God. But should the Holy Spirit be with- 
held from them, they would be like the 
mountains of Gilboa, having no dew nor 
rain. Prayer, therefore, should be made 
without ceasing, of the churches, unto God 
for them. 

4. By revivals in these institutions of 
learning, a large number of our youth would 
be brought into the ministry. Between 
two and three thousands, now in a course 
of education, might thus be secured to 
Christ and the church. These thousands 
might preach the gospel to as many mil- 
lions, and be instrumental in the salvation 
of multitudes. ;Let then, every one who 
has an interest at the throne of grace, pray 
particularly for revivals of religion in all 
our Colleges — " pray the Lord of the har- 
vest that he would send forth laborers into his 
harvest," that the earth may be gathered. 

In view of the above remarks, beloved 
in the Lord, let your spirit be stirred in 
you. Think, converse, and pray much re- 
specting it. When the day of deep and 
affecting interest shall come, spend the 
season in fasting, supplication, and other re- 
ligious duties. Pray with the spirit of 
Jeremiah, when he pathetically exclaimed, 
" that my head were waters, and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep 
day and night for the slain of the daughter 
of my people ! " Pray in faith and hope — 
pray till the blessing come. " What things 
soever ye desire,'* (apcordiug to the will of 
God,) " when ye pray, believe that ye re- 
ceive them, and ye shall have them." 
" And it shall be said in that day, Lo ! this 
is our God ; we have waited for him, and 
he will save us ; this is the Lord ; we have 
waited for him, we will be glad and rejoice 
in his salvation." 
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FUNDS. 

Receipts into the Treasury o/tJie American Edu- 
cation Society, and of its Branches, from 
Oct, lOth, 1832, to Uie Quarterly Meeting, Jan. 
9th, 1833. 

DONATIONS. 

Brattleborwgh, Vt. fir. a friend 
ConfueHcut Branch, rec'd fr. the Tteasnrer 
Dtrry, N. H. fr. ladiea tuad geDtlemeo, by Mr. 

Win. Cogwrell, Tr. 
And five pieces Jewelry sold for 
- ~t. fr. Gfei 



Vt. fr. denU. Amo. by Mr. E. 
Strong 
Moruon, Mi. fr. the Ed. Soc. by Rer. Sanford 

Lawton 
Nonrich CUu, Ct. fr. individuals, by Wm. C. 

Oilman, Esq. 
Putney, Vt. fr. Rev. Mr. Pitman, collected by 

hhn 
Wtttfield, Ms. fr. Rer. Mr. Koapp 
From Mrs. Knapp 
«< individuals in Mr. K's Soc. 

[The above thro' Rev. J. D. Farnsworth.] 
Wt&t Springfield, Ms. fr. Horace Smith 



10 00 
906 72 

45 00 
2 00 — 47 00 

600 

96 69 

118 00 

9 61 
900 
1 00 
7 00 — ^10 00 

500 

^432 09 



TEMPORARY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

From Daniel Fuller, Esq. Francestowa, N. H. 1st pay- 
ment for the Fuller Temp. Sobolarsbip, by Peter 
Claik, Vkn. 76 00 

INCOME FROM SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Amount received this quarter ^ 19 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Rev. Chester Wrifht, MonipeUer, Yt. by the Young' 

Ladies Sewing Circle, Miss Rebecca P. Hunt, See. 

and Tr. 40 00 

Rev. Jonathan C. Southmayd, of do. by do. do. 50 00 

B«T. Joaathui L.Hale, Ompton^N. H. in part 15 00—96 00 



Aaron, Ot. Mr. Calvin Nqyea, bj Wm M. Smith, 

Esq. Ez'r 8d pay't 800 00 



LOANS REFUNDED. 

Balance amount granted, with interest 193 14 

InjMXt 125 10 

Do. 3000 

Do. 185 00 

Do. 19 50 

Do. 20 00 

Do. 60 00 

Do. 44 00 

Balance amount loaned 60 00— 



INCOME FROM FUNDS. 
InMreit on Funds loaned 



AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Scrrroi.x Couirrr. 

[Mr. Lorenzo 8. Cragin, Boiton, Tr.] 
JBofton, fr. the Executors of the will of Miss 

Maiy Belknap, amo. of her Bequest 1,600 00 

FfomChas. Stoddajd, found among the coUee- 
tlooeatMon. Concert, 6th Nov. marked 
"Ed. Society" 100 

From Rev. Joshua N. Danferth, Ag. fat the 



I. Col. E 



From a lady, the Bequest of her Sister, deceas- 
ed, to const. Rev: James Kimball, of Boi> 
ton, a L. M. of A. £. S. 

From w. by John Tappan, Esq. 

Prom Tremont St. Sab. school 

From Ezra Palmer, Ann. Sub. 

Ttom individuals in Rev. Mr. FdichndHi Con- 
gregation, South Boston, viz. :~ 



760 



40 00 
200 
887 
600 



Mr. Heman Holmes , 6 00 

Mrs. Marcia Fuller 3 00 

Mn. Sarah White 5 00 

Mrs. Mary Ann Hale 5 00 

Contribution 

From Mia Elizabeth M. Dutch 

From the Ladies Ed. Soc. by Miss Elvira De- 
gen, Tr. 

A thank offering fr. a female viho heard Rev. 
Mr. Cogswell's discourse at Union Church, 
a pair ear drops. 

Bbkkshikb Couzitt. 

[James W. Robbins, Esq. Lenox, Tr.] 
PUMeld, fr. Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc by Mn. D. 

G. Gold, Tr. 
From the Treasurer 

Essex CoanrTT South. 

[Mr. Joseph Adams, Salem, Ms. Tr.] 

Hamilton, fr. individuals in Rev. Mr. Felt's 
Soc. 

Also, 2 gold rings, by Rev. J. D. Farnsworth, 
Agt. 

Lunn, fr. a friend 

Mancheater, contribution in Rev. Mr. Emer- 
son's Cong, by Rev. J. D. F. 

MarbUKead, fr. Josiah P. Cressy 3 00 

From Joel Newhall 5 00— 

" Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc by Mrs. Sam. W. 
Cozzens, Tr. 

/Sta2em, fr. a Fem. Prayhtg Circle, by Miss Ann 
R.Bray,Tr. 

From Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. bal. of 3d yrs. pay't 
for Un. Temp. Schol. by Miss Anna Batch- 
elder, Tr. 

Wenham, contribution in Rev. Mr. Speny's, 
Cong, by Rev. J. D. Farnsworth 

From Edlmund Kimball, Esq. Ann. Sub. 

Esisz CouiTTT North. 

[Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbniy, Tr.] 
Afntahtry and SaHtbuty, fr. 2d Con. Soc Mr. 

Wm. Chase, Tr. by Nathaniel Morrill 6 00 

Asnetbury, fr. Wm. Chase, by Samuel Wasb- 

bum 10 00 

An^>yvsr^ fr. Leu^iei crSo. P^»]i \w Rev. Mr. 

BiirlFET ' 46 89 

SoutJs Purifth SaL. aUtoel, ^J (i&* 4 26 — 60 15 

Franj AI.iry m]«3 Hefltrj Webttll, bf Rsv. Wm. 

CMi^r 1 00 

Bax/tjrd, ft, Pewu Ctifl-r. Bot, 9 87 

IndJvlidLiitlt in Revr Dr, Eaton's Vu^ ' 

hU, bw Bsr. J. D. FomsWDiffa, 

Aeu XTT — 89 14 

Bv/lfid, fTr \iif\Mt\»a)a In Htv. Mr. Bflxboor's 

FmiiMh,hjU<ir.J.li.t\ 2 66 

IprteUh, fr. Ftm. Et}. ^oik. lit Fubli^ by Mrs. 
" ' -- — " ' flcl 



26 00— 

1,827 87 



31 00 

SO 00 61 00 



I oo 




15 06 




-8 00 




50 00 




90O 




42 00 




19 06 
6 00- 


-163 13 



Amy «. W^m3w^Jl^ Tr. ft7£ fry fld nayt 

fcr lit Foruh. Temp, B«iw], mil t& to- 
w ujidi 3d pi J ' I 



Ipij 

Nub Ilovley, fr. indjnduals, ty Hev. J. D. 

Nn^HTypfjrt, fr. Airir. Kd. HsWh N, aad Vicln- 
Jir, i-i r•^y w ;.:■.■., v. p--^iti, Tr^ 

Fbazikliit CouiriT. 

[Gen. Asa Howland, Conway, Tr.] 
What»l«v, fr. Mrs. Morton 1 00 

From Mrs. Sophia Sanderson bjRer. 

J. D. Farnsworth 7 

Received fr. the Treasurer, paid him by 

Rev. W. Riddell 10 00 

And Hooker Lesiritt, Esq. 2 

Hampshirx Couirrr. 

[Hon. Lewis Strong, Noitbampton, Tr.] 
Eoit Hampton, fr. Rev. Mr. Williston 9 00 
From individuals in Mr. W's Soc Ji 27- 

By Rev. J. D. Farnsworth. 
Qothen, contribution in Rev. Mr. Holmes' 

Soc by Rev. J. D. F. 
Hu^lald, collection, by Rev. Mr. Pratt some* 

time since. Just remitted by the Co. Tr. 
FUdr^leld, fr. individuals 
WimamOurgh, fr. Miss Minerva Graves 6 00 
From Ladies Aux. Ed. Soc. l>y Mrs. De- 

sfre Mayhew, Tr. 27 

By Rev. J. D. F. 
One fiflh of contribution at Ann. Pub. Meet* 

ing, by the Treasurer 
From the disposable funds of the Co. Soc by 

the Treasurer 

MiDDiAiEz Couirrr. 

[Mr. Eliab P. MacUntire, Chazlestown, Tr.] 
OiarUttown, fr. Fem. Rel. Char. Soc by Miss 

M. Flanders, Tr. V 

LowtU, fr. a Fem. Mem. of Rev. Mr. Blaa- 
ehard's Church, by Mrs. C. Davidson, Sec 
of<lieFem.Ed:&>c 80 



100 00 



24 86 

20 75 



100 00-260 « 
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From Rev. Mr. Blanchaid*i Chuithand 

Cong. Sd pajmeot for Blanchurd 

Temp. Sehol. by Dea. Wm. David- 

aoD, as follows, viz. a contributioa SO 04 
From the Fem. Ed. Soc. by Ma. Miran- 

da Dummer, Tr. for 1832 54 96 — ^7S 00 

From the Fem. Ed. Soc. in Rerr. Mr. Twin- 

Ing's Ch. and Conr. 2d pay't for Twining 

Temp. Schol. by Mrs. Jacob Haskell, Tr. 75 00 
Legacy of Mrs. Sarah Abbot, late of Andover, 

by Rer. Joseph Chickering, of Phillipston, 

£x'r 60 00^882 00 

NOBFOI<K CODIVTT. 

[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.] 
Sraititree, fir. Miss Rachel Thayer 25 

From the Fem. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Harriet 

Storrs, Tr. IS 00 — 15 25 

EattJRandolj^, fr. Rev. Mr. Brigham's 

Soc. by Joseph Faxon 5 00 

Indiriduals 13 12~-18 IS 

By Rer. J. D. Famsworth. 
Soulh Wmnouth, fir. Mr. HerveyReed, 5 00 

and lilr. Thos. Blanchard 1 00— —6 00—39 97 

By Rev. Mr. Famsworth. 

RxLioious Chah. Soo. or Middlbsxz - 
North and Vicinitt. 

[Mr. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 
ilsAiy, fr. individuals, by the Tr. 9 16 

DufutabU, fr. do. do. 6 26 

FitMfurg. fr. the Fem. Ed. Soc. Miai 

Sarah Wood, Tr. 26 96 

From a lady, in remembrance of a de- 
parted daughter, 7tb Ann. Pay t 1 00 — 87 36 
Oroton, fir. individuab, by the Treasurer 
Baroardj fir. do. do. 

Leomitul»r, fir. Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Miss 

Susan Lincoln, Tr. 
Pe^pereU, fr. individuals, by the Treasurer 
Sktrleif, fr. do. do. 

J\nonsendy fir. the gentlemen appointed to dls* 

tribute the esUte of the late Mr. Samuel 

Stone, by Rev. John Todd, of Groton 
Prom individuals, by the Treasurer 
A portion of the above donations to constitute 

the following gentlemen L. M. of A\ E. S. 

vix. : — ^Rov. James R. Gushing of Boxbo- 

rotigb, Eidad W. Goodman of Dunstable, 

Hope Brown of Shirley, and William M. 

Rogers of Townsend. 

South Massachusxtts. 

[Den. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 
Refunded by a former Beneficiary, thro' the 
Treasiurer. 



Worcester South. 

[Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 
Grafton, fr. ladies, by Miss Sabra Leland 
ll£iUbury, fr. 1st Congregational Soc. by Ty- 

ler March 
Northborough and Berlin Ae»o. by Mr. Henry 

Mills 
Oxford, fr. Peter Butler 4 00 

From Mrs. Hannah D. Witt 5 OOu 

Sutton, fr. Worcester Char. Soc. by Mr. Heniy 

Mills, Tr. on account of Temp. Schol. in 

Rev. Mr. Maltby's Parish. 
Uxbridge, fr. Members of Fem. Sem. by Miss 

Susan D. Brigbam, Princ. 
WoreetUr, fr. Fepi. Ed. Soc. in 1st Parish, by 

Miss Thankful Bersey 
Collection at Ann. Meet. Worcester Charita< 

ble Soc. by Mr. Mills, Tr. 



Rhode Island (State) Aux. Ed. Soc. 

[Mr. Albert Peabody, Providence, Tr.] 
Prcmdanet, fr. Ladies Un. Aux. Ed. Soc. by 

M™. Robt. H. Ives 
From Ladies Ed. Soc. in Richmond St. Cong. 

for tbn Waterman Temp. Schol. for 18^, 

by Rev. Thos. T. Waterman 

WheiU amovmt rt^d/or prtMnt UM 



39 65 
2180 

835 
42 16 
400 



300 00 
49 11-606 84 



#5,343 87 



PRINCIPAL OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Aiabel Hooker. recM fr. Wm. C. Gilman, Esq. 

Norwich City, bal. of Scholarship 52 00 

Green, rec'd bol. of Scholarship 384 00—416 00 



MAINE BRANCH. 

BnmMsidb, rec'd on aeco. of the Temp. Schol. in part ' SO 00 
Edg»Gomb4, rec'd of Rev. Mr. Kendrick, to conit. him* 

eelfaL.M.ofM.Br.A.B.S. S5 00 



JCtmubedb Aut. BA. Sbe. 
AuguHa, fr. Ladies 
HaUotoeU, fr. eentlemen 
Winalow, fr. Thomas Rice, Esq. 

Received fr. Waldo Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. 
Dividend on Portland Bank Stock 

" " Aufusta " , 

Interest on acco. of Ellingwood Sdiol. 



82 00 
47 00 

5 



900 
82 00 

86 00—48 00 
14 40 



#220 40 



NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
CheaUrt Co. Aux. Ed. "So. by C. H. Jaquith Tr. 
FUzmUiam, fr. Youug Ladies' Circle of In- 
dustry 
J&0n«, fr. Gent. Asso. 12 00 

From Rev. Z. S. Barstow I 00 

" Ladies' Asso. 20 

NewAUtead, fr. a friend 
NeUon, fr. Rev. Gad Newell, ann. sub. 
Contribution at Stoddard, at ann. meet. 
Avails of gold ring 3 00, and a gold neck- 
lace 4 34 
(7rq/lon Co. Aux. Ed. S6i 
From Rev. Robert Page, of Hanover, ann. aab. 
ISlUboro' Co. Aux. Ed. Sbe. by Rlehaid 
Boylston, Tr. 
Antrim, fr. Rev. Mr. Whiton 
From a member of the Church 



681 



10 
150 
1 00 
12 03 



100 
362 
1 00 

4100 

12 00 
234 
850 

6140 



15 00 

6 



Oreenjleld, fr. Dea. Stephen Holt 
Gqfatown, fr. individuals, to const. Rev. Leon- 
ard Stowell a L. M. of A. £. S. 
HanoM*, fr. Rev. Mr. Borgeas, to complete 

his L. Membership 
£bUu, fr. the Ed. Socf 
Lvndsboro', fr. individuals 
New fyamch, fr. ladiee and gentlemen 
Wilton, fr. Ladies' Ed. Soc. to constitute Mrs. 
Olive Richardson a L. M. of Hillsboro' Co. 
Aux. Ed. Soc. 
Merrimack Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Sam. 
Morril, Tr. 
Bradford, fr. Joseph Shattock, ann. sub. 
Hermiker, fr. Hon. Joshua Darling, his sub. of 

Life Membership 
From do. his ann. suo. 

Rodnngham Co. Aux. Ed. Soc 
SingeUm, fr. the Fem. Cent Soc. 
From the Fem. Working Soc 

[0 18 00 of the above is to complete the L. M. 
of Rev. O. Pearson of the A. E. S.] 
Strafford Co. Aux. Ed. Soe. 
By Mr. Wm. Woodman, Tr. 

Sullivan Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Dr. Al- 
exander Boyd, Tr. 
Corraeh, fr. Ben]. R. Chase 
Goshen, fr. Seth Challis 
Contribution at the ann. meet. atAmherat 



#801 17 

•Note. The sum of #44 inserted in the Journal of November, 
as received from Rindpe, and thus reported by the Treasurer 
of Oiealure Co. Soe. should have been reportiBd as firom JPUx^ 
mlHam. 



NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 



12 74 
6 64 — ^19 S» 



Bennington, fr. the Benev. Asso. 1 
diah Swift, Tr. 



r Dr. Noap ' 



t30 of which fr. the ladies, by Mn. Emeline 
P.Sallard, and #30 fr. Dea. Stephen HinsdiU, 
to cons, him a L. M. of N. W. Br.] 

All by Rev. Wm. L. Mather, Sec. of the Br. 
Broo^/Uld, fr. mdividuals, by Fred. Buel 4 

From Gent. Asso. by S. Hazeltine, Tr. Orange 
Co. Aux. Ed. So. 17 00 

From Ladies' Asso. by do. do. 17 42 — 84 

ComuaUj ft. Gent. Asso. by E. SamuMn, Esq. 
Rupert, tr. Gent, and Ladies' Asso. by B. Ray- 
mond, Esq. thro' Rev. Mr. Mather 
7^(/brd, fr. Fem. Ed. Soc. by Rev. Stillmu 
Morgan 



8 75 
#180 92 



CONNECTICUT BRANCH, 

Brooklyn, fr. Windham Co. Ed. Soc by Wm. 

Hutchins, Tr. 
Colibrook, fr. Ladies' Asso. bv Kesiah Cowlei 10 SS 
From Gents, do. by Dea. Reuben Rockwell 82 

Qreenmck, fr. individuals, thro' Miss S. Lew- 
is, by Rev. Mr. Conwell 
Goahen, fr. Ladies and GenU. Asso. by Dea. 

George Stanley 
JSTort/'ordl fr. a member of the lit Church, by 

Rev.Dr.Hawes 90 00 

From a Fem. Mem. do. do. 28 00 

Interest on money loaned SIO 00 



272 



FukDS. 



[Fe&. 



133 00 


388 00 


14 25 

3 77- 


-17 92 
200 




40 37 




1136 


38 00 







Frmn Tvbu BO* fl«u by Miu A. E* Langdon, 

Tt. 
J&fM, (r, iMAk* «4 Cunt Amo. ly Nathaniel 

liivAJitf/tl, fr, LddJet uilJi OgjiU. Abo. by Dea. 

Pnn3 Buol 
l^Jc>^r[«f So, f^rtM, jr. I^rlieji and Gents. 

Ahd. by DcQ. J. M. PiBqwnt, 
AEdditlown, fr. itii! LbaJ1« Ed. doC. br Eliza 

B. Pratt, Tr, 
Ooin UfiLtiT >&> WktiIi a iJai?^ E.1an, by Rev. 

Mr. C-ogiwfll 
Jftiff Afs'fl^rff, fr. f.n.nra A . flnntwick, Gratia 

M. ^T" •'■ ■ ' "T ■■ r' Merwin, to 

r'.< ' II eman Rood 

a Li. 2*1. ui A. iJ. ». 

Wew Gxnoan, fr. the Ljdian Soc. in part of 

5th ann. iMiy't ofT. Sch. by Mrs. Sarah 

Bonney, Tr. 
NorvfOlk, fr. Fairfield Co. Ed. Soc. thro' Geo. 

St. John,;Tr. by Rev. Mr. CojBwell 
North Ooshen, fr. Ladies and Gents. Asso. by 

Dea. Silas Humphrey 
North Canaan, fr. Ladies and G^nts. Asso. by 

Dea. Peirce 
ATnlli df a.ti]Trtt battle 
Niirfolk, fr, lirntku Aatt. bj Mre. Eldridge 
Fraoi UonH. iJi]. U^ Dci^KcinJj Mloer 
A^aitH a( Jcwalrf 
i^ords Gtmvaall^ (r. L^ki and (jt-nt. Asso. by 

Dga. Nulbaii Hitrr 
iftiff PriMtan, Fr de, do, l-J Eruuuel Averill 

Sh^rm, tMrnitunK S**, fr, Ladrti and Gent. 

Atv:i, Ly De*. CIrtrli Ciuipnuin 
^jHt^iir^^ Tr. kiiij'jfjr i&dttt uul nmtlemen, liy 

CtLWn Bnri*r 
£bu£il C&^aan, k. hnii^ ,ini I Gents. Asso. by 

£1) EFU3cn and Kllia A. f:r«riilice 
£te^64^r^, f. LadJoB A^i>„ tiy Mrs. Almira 

FroRi CjQnLa. [1[) . by tiol tiuTlitn 

^utti Cam\anil, fr. LruLifii Kd^ Bttc. by Miss 

£Jl£ZL Gooilj'e-urp <^. 
Ptdiii lb. d it. IIS ifULji neiflitKirijCiod, by Mrs. 

Sjjiti Suiflj Tr. 
W^tt Barxford. T\, ihe Cent ij^oc. by Mrs. E. 

Denning-, Tr. 
Winchester, fr. Ladies and Gent. Asso. by Mrs. 

A. H. Hurlbut and Dea. L. Piatt 
Warren, b. Ladies Asso. by Miss Sophia Ray- 

nolds 
Prom Gents, do. by Dea. Jos. A. Tanner 
Waahington, fr. Ladies Asso. by Mrs. D. B. 

Brinsmade 
From Gents, do. by Mr. D. B. Brinsmade 

$1,182 56 
ScholaraMp I\tnd. 

Henry Stillman, balance of the Schol. byDea. 
T. Stillman 

Taylor, fr. L. A. Dagget 10 00 

From S. Converse 68 10 — ^78 10 

Aaabei Hooker, fr. individuals, by Wm. C. Gil- 
man, on acco. 220 00 — 409 10 
[All these sums thro' Rev. Wm. Cogswell.] 

aothing. 
South Cornwall, fr. Fem. Ed. Soc. by Electa Goodyear, Tr. 
16 1-2 yds. flannel, valued at $8 25. 

Names of persons who have been made lAfe Members of the 
Pairfield Co. Aux. Kd. Soc. by the payment of ^15 :— Rev. 
Mr. Wilcox, of North Gresnwich ; Rev. Mr. Bnfteit, of Sun- 
wick ; Rev. Mr. Joiie«, of Munroe ; Rev. Njthl. Freeman, of 
North Pairfield ; Rev. Henry Fuller, of do. ; Mr. David Banks 
Jr., of Stanwick ; Rev. Abner Brumla^e, ofBrookfield ; Rev. Mr! 

Burton, of Ridgebury. Names of those who have been made 

Life Members ofthe Am. fid. Soc. by the payment of ft40 • 

Rev. Daniel Smith, of Stimford: Kev. Henry Benedict.' of 
Norwalk ; Rev. Edwin Hall, of NorWalk. * 

PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Albany, N. Y. 4thPres. Church, by Rev. John 

J . Owen 42 20 

Brooklyn, N. Y. fr. 1st Pre*. Church, by Fish- 
er How, Esq. J 31 84 
From 1st Church, by do. do. loQ OO 
•• John H. Hess 1. N. W. Sanford 10 11 00 
*» Wm. CahooulO. George Keuney 5 15 00 
«' A. M. Hatch 10. D. Colts 15 00 
" S. B. WhiUock 25. J. Howard 10. G. 

Spring 10 45 00 

" J. Benjamin 10. J. B. Graham 25 a5 no 

«« G. S. Howland 10. D. L. Cavall 5 
" Daniel Wesson 75. Snndrysmail au 
" Young Men's Ed. Soc. 

nknown donor of Ist Church 



78 59 

600 

14 50 

35 — 14 85 
14 04 
76 05 
7 00 — ^97 09 

450 
13 93 

80 — 14 23 

200 

20 14 

8 13 

16 00 

35 25 — 5125 

28 13 

4 75 — 32 88 

950 

16 00 

7 81 
21 94 — ^29 25 

16 75 

13 12 — ^29 87 
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" the Ist Church, by N. W. Sanford 
" Mr. Walker 
Cunaekie, N. Y. ft. Mr. Abraham YanDjke, 
1^ Rev. J. J. Owen 



15 00 
10 85 UO 
150 00 
700 
80 00 
5 00-544 64 

SO 00 



CattkiU, N. Y. fr. Mr. Hawley 

Prom Mrs. Woodruff, to const, her son Curtis 

W . a L. M. of Pres. Ed. Soc. 
Charleston, S. C. fr. Juvenile Association 
Oarliale, Pa. fr. Ladies of Rev. Mr. Duffield's 

Congregation 
Champtain, N. Y. fr. Mr. Thos. J. Whlteiide, 

to cons, him a L. M. of Pres. Ed. Soc. 
Canterbury, N. Y. fr. a friend 
Qreenville, N. Y. fr. sundry persons, by Rev. 

Mr. Owen 
HarrUburgh, Pa. fr. the Church, by William 

Graydon, Esq. 
From the Estate of the late Mrs. Isabella Pul- 
ton 
Jamaica, N. Y. (L. I.} fr. £. Wicket, Esq. 2d 

Scholarship 
Monroe, N. Y. fr. Rev. John Boyd 
Middletoum, N. Y. fr. a few members of the 

Church of Rev. D. F. Wood, by Mr. W. 
Merceraburgh, Pa. fr. the Ed. Soc. by Robt. 

King, Esq. Tr. 
Newburgh, K. Y. fr. J. W. Willis 
New York, fr. Allen St. Church, rec'd fr, Mr. 

Job Chandler, Tr. 622 70 

From Bowei^ Church, Mr. Arthur Tap^ 
pan and Lady, half yearly subsdrip- 
tion 412 50 

Prom John A. Davenport, Tr. 150 Od— 562 50 

" Brick Ch. J. D. Holbrook 37 50 

'< John McComb 25 and 25 60 00 

«' Mr. Eli Goodwin 37 50 

** Mr. J. D. Holbrook, semi-annual 

subscription 87 60 

" H. Holden, Esq. Ann. Sub. 37 60—200 00 

" adar St. Ch. WUliam M. Hal- 

eted 150 00 

" C. O. Halsted 37 50 

" J. W. I/eavitt 75 00 

" William Walker 37 50—900 00 

" Central Prea. Ch. lec'd of O. WUl- 

cox, Tr. 150 00 

« Laight St. Ch. fr. Ladies Asso. by 

Mrs. Darlinjp, Tr. 75 00 

" Mrs. E. B. Falconer, her subscrip- 
tion 75 00—150 00 
«» 1st Free Pres. Ch. by A. C Baker, 

Tr. 69 60 

Sales of gold beads and ear drop from Mrs. 
and Miss Hunter 5 

Poughkeepaie, N. Y. fr. Pres. Ch. $18 96, and 

from A. Ijowe $5 
Saratoga, N. Y. collected there and in other 

places, by Rev. John A. Murray 
SchagUcoke, N. Y. fr. Prea. Ch. and Cong, by 

Mr. E. Congdon, Tr. 
Troy, N. Y. fr. L. Q,. Brant, a Legacy, by J. 

B. Bigelow, Ex'r 20 

From the 2d Church, by J. T. McCoun, Tr. 190 
" the Ist Church, by Jas, Ravmond, Tr. 300 

Western Ed. Soc. rec'd fr. the treasurer, J. S. 

Seymour, Esq. 
y ace. for sales saddle, &c. Maury Co. 
'est Tennessee agency 
Bloonifield Ac'y proceeds sales, fr. H. Holdeo, 

Esq. 



00 
10 00 



80 00 
60O 



00-175 00 


76 00 
10 50 


20 25 


75 OO 
300 



*^%: 



25— 
1,960 05 

28 96 

76 15 

65 25 

00 
CO 
U&-510 10 

620 00 

700 

20 34 
$4,-289 84 



Present Use. Sch. Fund. 



Whole amo. 

5,554 15 

2v0 40 

301 17 

180 92 

1,591 66 

4,289 84 



Parent Society •5,138 15 

M.iine Branch 2-0 40 

New Hampsbire do. fSOl 17 
North We^tern do. flSO 92 
Connecticut do. fl.lSJ 56 
Pres. Education Soc. 4,vb9 84 

$11,313 04 82rio 12,138 14 

• Exclusive ofthe $205 72 from Con. Branch. 
t In addition to tiiese sums, there has been received into the 
Treasury of the Parent Society, and included in ita roceipU 
above. 

Prom New Hampshire 62 00 

" Vermont 104.61 

« Connecticut 313 00—0479 61 

Clothitiff rec'd at the Rooms of the Parent Satiety 

during the quarter ending Jan. 9, 1833. 
Berlin, fr. the F/^m. Ed. Soc. Mrs. Sarah L. Goddard, Tr. 19 

pair socks, 17 shirts, 2 sheets, 3 shirtees, 1 cravat, 16 collars, 

valued at $35 00. 
Braintjee, fr. the Fem. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. H. Storrs, 4 cravats, 

5 prs. socka, 6 shirts, valued at $7 00. 
Bath, N. H. fr. Mrs. William Hutchins, 2 shirts, 2 collar*, and 

2 cravats. 
Leominster, fr. the Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. Miss Susan Lincoln, 

Tr. 9 shirts, 3 prs. cotton socks, 5 prs. woollen do. 5 col- 

krs, 4 quilts, 1 cravat, and 8 pillow cases, valued at $34 41. 
Spencer, fr. the Fem. Char. Soc. Miss Maria L. Bemia, Sec. 4 

shirts, 4 collars, 2 prs. aocks, 1 pair thin pantaloons, and 1 

vest. 
Skaronf fr. the DorcM Soe. 3 comfiMftaUee, valiied at $6. 
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There is much in the state of education in this country, which is] 
encouraging to the philanthropist and scholar. Its great object seems to 
be more and more distinctly apprehended. The harmonious cultivation of 
all the powers which belong to man, is regarded as of paramount impor- 
tance. Hence the means which are devised to purify and interest the 
affections, to discipline and mature the understanding, and to render the 
body in the highest degree the coadjutor of the mind. The Bible is begin- 
ning to take that place in plans of study, which its great value as a store- 
house of principles in morals, and literature, and religion, demand. Its 
merits as a text-book, are undergoing a thorough discussion. The results 
of inquiry and of experience on this subject, cannot be doubtful. From 
present appearances, we are inclined to think that it will soon be a part of 
the course of study at all our higher seminaries. j. 

The fact, furnished by experience, that a literary institution cannot 
flourish entirely disconnected from religious influence, is highly gratifying. 
It is felt that no motives, except those derived from religion, can, for any 
length of time, control a large body of ardent young men. Without some 
portion of a practical and efficient piety in a college, the tendency to uni- 
versal skepticism is inevitable, and infidelity is a poor foundation on which 
to lay the literary prosperity of any institution. 

Periods of the enjoyment of a special divine influence so multiplied 
within a few years past, have, beyond a doubt, greatly promoted the pro- 
gress of science and literature. An immediate temporary depression may 
have been sometimes occasioned, but the ultimate results have been most 
salutary. No candid man can look at the effects of a revival of religion 
in a college, without acknowledging their great importance. They pro- 
mote sobriety of manners, purity and power of motive, cheerful obedience 
to law, fraternal affection, comprehensiveness of view, disinterestedness of 
purpose, and a conscientious employment of time, such as can be secured 
in no other circumstances. 

We have reason to believe that greater attention is paid to individual 
minds at our puUic institutions. The indiscriminate instruction of b. class ^ 

TOL. V. 85 
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has long been a fatal error. The instructors have not studied the peculiar 
conformation — the excellencies and defects of particular minds. The 
sound advice of Mr. Jardine, the excellent Glasgow professor, has pro- 
duced, we think, considerable effect in this country. 

The study of classical literature is now placed on its right basis. It is 
regarded as an indispensable part of a truly liberal education. It 'would 
be much more difficult to assail it successfully, at the present time, than it 
would have been five years since. The defence of the study of the an- 
pient languages has been conducted in various parts of the country with 
great ability. We have observed a protracted and unanswerable vindica- 
tion of its utility, in a newspaper published beyond the Alleghany moun- 
tains. At the same time, other departments of study are not excluded 
from a due share of attention. The apparatus and other means of instruc- 
tion in all the branches of physics, are becoming more and more ample 
and effective. The objection to the study of the classics, from the little 
time which could be devoted to it, and from the superficial knowledge 
whiph has been consequently gained, has been in some measure removed, 
by the practice of studying an entire author, rather than detached portions 
of a great number. The feeling averse to the study, arising from its 
alleged immoral tendency, has been in some degree, and may be, doubt- 
less, entirely removed, by the substitution of select authbrs. 

Manual labor schools, and other means for the physical education of 
scholars, continue to attract a considerable share of the public favor. It 
is unquestionably true, that some of their friends have been too sanguine 
in their expectations of benefits from them. The difficulties attending 
their organization, and perfect and continued operation, have been much 
greater than were anticipated. It has been found somewhat embarrassing 
to maintain, at the same time, and in the same institution, a strong interest 
in intellectual and physical education. Still, there is a much greater de- 
gree of attention paid to this subject by private individuals, and in a dis- 
connected manner, than there was ten years since ; and all this is a conse- 
quence of the efforts of the friends of manual labor schools. 

On the whole, we derive great encouragement from what has been ac- 
complished within the last few years in this country. At the same time, a 
great work remains to be done. The proper degree and the right manner 
of employing legislative patronage, is a subject of importance. The ade- 
quate preparation of a great number of school teachers, is a branch of the 
subject requiring most anxious and elaborate discussion. The whole 
subject of the internal economy of education, or the proper motives for 
study and effort, are but just beginning to excite attention. A thorough 
perception of the wants of the community in reference to school-books, 
does not yet exist. New books are multiplied almost without number, but 
many of them differing little from each other and constructed hastily, with- 
out any fixed principles and intention. Lyceums, or popular education, in 
its widest sense, needs a careful examination. In short, there are many 
things in respect both to the principles and details of instruction and edu- 
cation, in this country, which have yet been hardly at all considered. 

Maine. 

Elementary education. 
The laws of Massachusetts provided at an early period for the establishment 
of elementary English schools, in every town containing sixty families, and for 
that of grammar schools of a higher order, in every town containing two hun- 
dred families. When Maine became a separate State, in 1820, one of the first 
subjects, which occupied the attention of its legislature, was an alteration of 
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the system of common schools. The principal variation consisted in omitting any 
limitation of the number of families which a town should contain before it should 
be required to support a school, and instead of this, requiring that every town of 
whatever size, should raise annually for the support of schools, a sum equal at 
least, to forty cents for each person in the town, and distribute this sum among 
the several schools or districts, in proportion to the respective numbers of schol- 
ars in each. The expenditure of the sum is left principally to the discretion of 
the town, and its committee or agents appointed for that purpose. The schools 
are required to be established in convenient districts, and the inhabitants of the 
several districts are invested with corporate powers to build and repair school-, 
houses, and for some other purposes of minor consequence. The parents are 
required to furnish their children with such books as may be prescribed by the 
superintending school committee of the town ; and all are entitled equally to 
the benefits of the school. 

In 1825, the legislature required a report from each town in the State, of the 
situation of their schools, so far as respected the number of school-districts, and 
of children usually attending school, the time during which they were open for^ 
instructing each year, and the funds by which they were supported. The fol" 
lowing were the results : 

Number of school-districts, 2,499 

Number of children between 4 and 21, 137,931 

Number who usually attend school, 101,325 

Amount required by law to be raised and expended annually, $119,334 00 

Amount annually raised from taxes, 132,263 92 

Amount from permanent funds, ^ 5,614 65 

Total annual expenditure, ' 137,878 57 

Aggregate number of months annually, schools are opened, 11,441 

Estimated populadon in 1825, 337,244 

Probable increase of scholars annually, 6,035 

Number of scholars in 1833, estimated, 140,000 

Months in which each school is open, male teachers, 2,0 

« " * " " « female « . 2,5 

Scholars on an average attending in each district, 40 

Average wages of teachers and other expenses per month, $12 04 

Average annual expense for each scholar, 1 35 

Average expense for each scholar per month, 30 

Proportion of scholars to each 100 of whole population, 30 

Ratio per cent to the whole taxable property, valuation of 1820, 6 

We have seen no recent reports of the condition of the common schools in 
Maine. We presume the proportions have not materially varied. 

Academies and High schools. 

The two oldest incorporated academies in the ^tate are the Berwick and 
Hallowell academies, both established by the legislature in 1791. In 1829, the 
Berwick academy owned in real estate, an academy building of wood, nearly 
forty years old, and ten acres of land, estimated at $700 ; in personal estate, 
$6,837, loaned to banks and individuals. In addition, the Hon. John Lord gave 
in 1815, $500 for a fund, the profits to be expended in the purchase of Bibles 
for the scholars. The HaUowell academy has in real estate, between $4,000 
and $5,000 ; in personal estate, $3,072. Of the funds, $1,000 were given by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bowdoin ; the academy building, which was burned in 1805, was 
erected and finished by citizens of the county of Lincoln. The Fryehurg acad- 
emy, incorporated in 1792, has a building estimated at $3,000, and a fund whose 
income is $566 25. AUthe funds were derived from the grants of the legisla- 
ture. The Washington academy at East Machias, incorporated in 1792, has 
funds, being personal estate secured by mortgages on real estate, $17,090 93^ 
chemical apparatus, $200, academy building and site, $4,500, totd, $21,790 93. 
Nearly J^he whole is the proceeds of a township of land granted by Massachu- 
9f»tts. jPoriLa/nd academy, incorporated in 1794, has 11,520 acrei of land. The 
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lAncdn academy at Newcastle, has 11,530 acres of land, incorporated ia ISOl. 
The funds of the BluehiU academy, incorporated in 1803, amount to $6,55d in 
real estate, and $800 in personal estate. Nearly all was derived from the sale 
of a half township of land. Gorham academy,' incorporated in 1803, has 11,520 
acres of land. The Hampden academy, incorporated in 1803, has 11,520 acres 
of land. The Hebron academy has an amount of real and personal estate of 
$8,006 64. About half was given by individuals and half by the legislature; 
incorporated in 1804. The funds of the Baih academy, incorporated in 1805, 
are $8,050, the whole of which was derived from sales of a half township of 
land. The Farmington academy, incorporated in 1807, has in real estate $1,000, 
and in personal $1,294. The Maomfidd academy has in real estate $500, and 
in personal $3,000, nearly all derived from the sale of a half township of land. 
The institution has been in constant operation for sixteen or seventeen years. 
The Bath female academy, incorporated in 1808, has 11,520 acres of land. The 
Belfast academy was incorporated in 1808. It has funds to the amount of 
$5,723 IQ, The whole amount of the property of the Bridgettm academy is 
$10,441 97. Of this sum, $3,000 were raised by voluntary contributions. The 
academy at Limerick was incorporated in 1808. It has a prodactive fiind of 
$1,760. There is a library of about 110 volumes of miscellaneous books for the 
use of the scholars. An apparatus, worth $300, has recently been engaged. 
The average number of scholars in the spring, summer, and autumn terms is 
45, in winter, 20. Mr. John V. Bean is the principal. A female department 
formerly existed in the academy, and it is proposed to re-organize it this spring. 
The Monmovik academy was incorporated in 1808. Its property amounts to 
$6,649 92 ; about $5,000 of which were from the grant of the legislature. The 
Warren academy, incorporated in 1808, has 11,520 acres of land. The WisctU' 
set academy has funds to the amount of $4,428. The Thornton academy at 
Saco, has in real estate $1,000, in personal $6,180; firom individual bounty 
$3,680 were derived ; incorporated in 1811. The jiTorth Yarmouth academy, 
incorporated in 1811, has funds to the amount of about $19,000. The Bangor 
female academy was incorporated in 1818. The Cony female academy at Au- 
gusta, incorporated in 1818, founded in 1815, has in funds $9,985, of which 
$3,225 were a donation of Judge Cony. The library contains 1,200 volumes, 
the donation of gentlemen in Massachusetts and Maine. The China academy, 
incorporated the same year, has funds to the amount of about $4,900. The 
Dearborn academy at Buxton, has funds to the amount of $1,776. The whole 
was derived from individual donations. The Brunswick academy was incorpo- 
rated in 1823. It has not been in operation, we believe, for a number of years. 
Its only property is the building, which cost between $600 and $700. The 
Foxcroft academy, incorporated in 1823, has funds to the amount of $4,950 89. 
Of the academy at Anson, incorporated in 1823, we know nothing. During 
the last winter, an institution called the " Parsonsfield seminary," was incorpora- 
ted by the legislature of Maine. It is under the patronage of the Free- Will 
Baptists. Its operations commenced in the autumn of 1832. About 50 scho- 
lars. One object is to aid their young men in preparation for the ministry and 
missions. It is now in a flourishing condition. Mr. Hosea Quimby is principal. 
Tuition $3 a quarter. Board from $1 to $1,25 a week. 

Gardiner lyceum. This institution was established at Gardiner, on the Ken- 
nebec river, in 1822, by the liberality of Robert Hallowell Gardiner, Esq. It 
was designed to prepare youths by a scientific education to become skilful 
farmers and mechanics. The legislature has bestowed upon it $5,000. Lec- 
tures were given very extensively on the sciences as connected with the arts 
and with common life. Its operations are for the present suspended. With the 
reasons of this measure, we are not acquainted. 

Maine Wesleyan seminary. This institution was founded at Readfield, in 
Kennebec county, in January, 1825. In Pebrnary, 1827, the legislature gave it 
a half township of land, consisting of 11,520 acres. An original and principal 
ol^ect of the seminary was to educate candidates for the ministry of the Meth- 
odist denomination. From the report of the trustees^ presented January 9, ^ '^ 
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we learn the following facte: The nmnber of Btndente during the spring 
tenn, was 116 ; fall term 143. Of these, 55 were employed in the laboring 
department^ 15 in agricultural, and 40 in mechanical labor. Of the students 
employed in these two departments, *S0 paid by their labor the whole expense 
of their board, and a few did more than this. The remainder defrayed a con- 
siderable portion of their expenses in the same way. << The studies of those who 
labor have not been impeded by devoting five hours in a day regularly to this 
employment Though the proficiency of those who do not labor may be greater 
for a few weeks, yet in a course of study, the laboring student has an obvious 
advantage in his uniform health and increased vigor of mind." << Experience 
has proved abundantly that the morals of the students are also promoted by a 
regular system of labor." Since the first establishment of the seminary, nearly 
300 students have been employed in the laboring departments, and have paid a 
considerable amount towards the expenses of their education. A large propor- 
tion of them had no other means of obtaining the advantages of education. On 
account of numerous applications, during the past year, a new blacksmith's shop 
has been erected, and a larger shop for the carpenters and cabinet makers. 
The amount of property exclusive of debts, belonging to the institution is 
$12,114 90. *^ At present our debts are pressing heavily upon us ; and the care 
and perplexity in which this state of things involves the officers of the institu- 
tion, serves much to circumscribe our usefulness. Funds are greatly needed to 
furnish a chemical and philosophical apparatus and library for the use of the 
students, and also to finish the shops which have been commenced." Merritt 
Caldwell is principal of this institution, with several assistants. Dudley Moody, 
Esq. general agent 

The whole amount of capital, permanently invested for the establishment and 
support of all the academies in Maine, including their buildings, libraries, and 
apparatus was, in 1825, not far from 220,000 dollars. It does not now probably 
exceed 250,000 dollars. The number of youths annually under instruction was, 
in the period just mentioned, about 1,000. It may now be 1,200. The year is 
gfeneraJly divided into four terms of 11 weeks each, with four vacations of two 
weeks each. Total expense for the education of each scholar is 50 or 60 dol- 
lars. Board may be placed on an average at one dollar twenty-five cents per week. 
We find in a recent Maine newspaper of a very respectable character, the 
following statement: **We do not recollect hardly three academies in the 
State, which have not become either nearly inefficient, for want of funds, or are 
struggling under a weight of responsibilities and debts that would sink any class 
of the community, unless they had minds like a Giffi)rd, aHeyne, or a Franklin, 
and the heart of a Howard." If this statement conveys any thing like the truth, 
as we have no reason to doubt that it does, it becomes the people of Maine, to 
ascertain the causes and apply the remedies without delay. 

Colleges and higher seminaries. 
WaterviUe college. This institution is located on the western bank of Ken- 
nebec river, in the town of WaterviUe, eighteen miles above Augusta, the 
capital of the State. The principal buildings are two brick edifices, situated a 
short distance north of the yillage, with an ample space between them for a chap- 
el, which is soon to be erected. The following gentlemen compose the faculty 
of the college : 

Rev. Jeremiah Chaplin, D. B. president. 

Joseph A. Gallup, M. D. professor of institutes of med. &c. 

Thomas J. Conant, Greek and German languages. 

George W. Eeely, mathematics and natural philosophy. 

Willard Parker, M. D. anatomy and surgery. 

Rev. Calvin Newton, rhetoric and Hebrew. 

David Palmer, M. D. medical jurisprudence, pharmacy, &c. 

John O'B. Chaplin, Latin and English languages. 

The requisites for admission and the course of studies are similar to those 
generally required by the New England colleges. Among the classics studied 
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in college, are Plato's Phesdo, Memorabilia of Socrates, Cicero's Tusculan Ques- 
tions, Juvenal's Satires, &c. The German language is a part of the course. 
All the expenses necessarily incurred by the student in college, except the ex- 
pense of books and furniture, which may be hired for eight or ten dollars a year, 
is 75 dollars, of which board is 89 dollars, and college bills 26 dollars 50 cents. 
The Latin and Greek classics are loaned to such students as wish to hire, for a 
few cents a term. The workshop connected with the college, consists of two 
buildings, one 80 feet by 20, of one story ; the other of two stories, 80 feet by 
24. Students are allowed to^labor in the shop three hours a day. 

" In the mechanics' shop connected with Waterville college, an experiment 
has been made, the results of which, though obtained under great disadvantages, 
are certainly of the most cheering kind. By devoting three hours of each secular 
day to business of this kind, the students have earned from one to two dollars 
a week, which ought to be considered as furnishing good ground to believe 
that when the system is properly matured, the industrious student will be able 
to earn at least sixty dollars a year." Of the school of medicine connected 
with Waterville college, we'shall give some account under the head of Vermont 

Bowdoin college. This institution was incorporated by the legislature of 
Massachusetts in 1794. The first class was graduated in Septemberj 1806. 
Hon. James Bowdoin of Boston, gave it 6,000 acres of land in the town of Lis- 
bon. He also purchased for it a collection of well arranged minerals, and fine 
models of chrystalography. In his last will, he bequeathed to it a collection 
of 75 paintings, as well as other articles. The college buildings are delightful- 
ly situated, on a plain near the Androscoggin river, in Cumberland county, 
about twenty-five miles north of Portland, and about the same distance south of 
Augusta. Rev. Dr. Joseph McKeen was the first president of the college. He 
was inducted into the office in September, 1802, and died July 15, 1807. He 
was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Jesse Appleton, who remained in the office from 
December, 1807, till his death, November 12, 1819. He was succeeded in 1820, 
by the Rev. William Allen, D. D. On the separation of Maine from Massachu- 
setts, the trustees surrendered its former charter, and received a new one from 
Uie State of Maine, with a liberal annuity in aid of its funds. By a law of the 
legislature of Maine, passed in 1831, Dr. Allen was removed from tiie presiden- 
cy. The legality of this act of tlie legislature will soon be tried in the circuit 
court of the United States. Other facts concerning the college will be men- 
tioned in the tables in the sequel. 

Medical school. This institution was established by an act of the legislature, 
June 7, 1820, and is under the direction of the Boards of trustees and overseers 
of Bowdoin college. The lectures commence annually about the middle of 
February and continue three months. The fees for the various courses are 
about fifty dollars, and a graduating fee of ten dollars. The library contains 
about 2,600 volumes, selected with much care* Number of students 100. 

Bangor theological seminary. This institution was incorporated in 1814, by 
the name of the Maine charity school, and was opened in Hampden, in 1816, 
with the special view to the instruction of young men, of the Congregational 
denomination, intending to enter the ministry. It was afterwards removed to 
Bangor, a town at the head of tide navigation, on the Penobscot river, in Pe- 
nobscot county, 60 miles from the sea, 66 east of Augusta, 661 from 
Washington city, and in the heart of the State. Its first professors were Rev. 
John Smith, D. D. and Rev. Bancroft Fawler. It has passed through great 
adversities, and undergone several important changes of character, until it is 
substantially conformed to the otlier schools of theology in our country. Rev. 
Enoch Ponil, lately editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims, Boston, is professor of 
theology, and Rev. Alvan Bond, formerly minister of Sturbridge, Mass. is 
professor of biblical literature. No professor of sacred eloquence is yet ap- 
pointed. Since the establishment of the institution, sixty-tivo young men have 
been educated for the ministry, and about twenty others have received assist- 
ance in preparing for the same work, making more than eighty in all. Most of 
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them have been aided by the funds of the institution. The whole amount thus 
appropriated, exceeds 12,000 dollars. These young men have been residents 
of eight or ten States. Twenty-eight churches in Maine, have been from this 
source furnished with pastors, and nearly one fourth of the present settled min- 
isters of the Congregational denomination in Maine, acquired their education at 
Bangor. To relieve the seminary from all embarrassments, it is proposed to 
raise the sum of 30,000 dollars. A part of the sum has been subscribed. Ban- 
gor is more than 200 miles from any other theological seminary. Connected 
with it is a classical department under the direction of a principal. "The 
order of studies is arranged with a special reference to the theological course, 
80 as to be substanlicdly emnvalent to a more liberal education." This depart- 
ment is open for any students who wish to become fitted for college, and 
any youn? man of good moral character may be received. Bangor is in the 
centre of a commonwealth, which will probably, in the lapse of a few years, 
sustain a population of 2,000,000. 

New Hampshir£. 
ElemtTiiary education. 
Common schools are established throughout Uie State, and for their support 
a sum, amounting each year, since 1818, to 90,000 dollars, is annually raised by 
a separate tax. The State has a literary fund amounting to 64,000 dollars, 
formed by a tax of one half per cent, on the capital of the banks. The pro- 
ceeds of this fund, and also an annual income of 9,000 dollars, derived from a 
tax on banks, are appropriated to aid in the support of schools. We have no 
information of any recent changes in regard to common schools in this State. 
We presume that their condition is substantially the same as in the other New 
England states. 

Academies and other pvhlic schools. 



JVame. 


Incorporated. 


Instructors. 


Adams female, Derry, 


1823 


C. C. P. Gale, and assistants. 


Alstead, 


1819 


Not in operation. 


Atkinson, 


1791 


John Kelly. 


Boscawen, 


1828 


Miss Sarah Crocker. 


Brackett, Greenland, 


1824 


Edward Buxton. 


Chesterfield, 


1790 


Charles L. Strong. 


Cflingham, 


1819 


Eaton Mason, A. B. 


Francestown, 


1819 


Benjamin F. Wallace. 


Franklin, Dover, 


1803 


Thomas Hardy. 


Gilford, 


1820 




Gilmanton, 


1794 


Wm. C. Clark. 


Hampton, 


1810 


Roswell Harris & J. Dow. 


Haverhill, 


1794 


Ephraim Kingsbury. 


Hillsborough, 


1821 




Holmes, Plymouth, 


1808 




Hopkinton, 


1827 


E. S. Colby, Miss C. Knight 


Kimball Un. Plainfield, 


1813 


Rev. Israel Newell. 


Lancaster, 


1808 


Walter P. Flanders. 


New Hampton, 


1821 


Wm. Heath, D. Burbank, &c. 


New Ipswich, 


1789 


Robert A. Coflin, Mrs. Coffin. 


Newport, 


1819 




Pembroke, 


1818 


E,D.Eldridge, Miss Hill. 


Phillips, Exeter, 


1781 


B. Abbot, Rev. I. Hurd, G. L. 
Soule, J. H. Abbot 


Pinkerton, Derry, 


1814 


Abel F. Hildreth. 


Portsmouth, 


1808 


S. L. Emery, Miss E. Spalding. 


Salisbury, 


1808 




Rochester, 


1827 




Wakefield, 


1827 




Walpole, 


1831 


C. H. Allen. 


Wolfeboro' and Tuftonboro' 1820 


Rev. Enos Merrill. 


Woodman, Sanbomton, 


1820 


Lewis F. Laine. 
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PkUUpe* ExeUr academy tras fbunded at Exeter, by tiie Hoiu John Phflltpa, 
LL. D. It is one of the best endowed institutiong of the kind in the United 
States. It has a library of 600 volumes and a valaable philosophical apparatus. 
The building is an edifice 76 by 96 feet, two stories high, with two wings, 34 
by 28 feet, one story high* The number of students is 75. The Mams femaU 
academy in Derry, has a fund of $4,000. It has a good chemical and philosoph- 
ical apparatus. All the branches of an English education are taught, with the 
Latin and French languages. The GUmamton academy has fund^— 6,000 dol- 
lars at interest, and 7,000 acres of land in Coos county. The KmbM Union 
academy has 40,000 doUars in funds, the donation of Hon. Daniel Kimball. The 
income is devoted principally to aid pious and indigent young men in preparing 
for the Christian ministry. The trustees are 13 in number,— annual meeting in 
May. First vacation three weeks from the second Wednesday in May ; sec- 
ond, three weeks from commencement at Dartmouth college; third, three 
weeks from the last Wednesday in December. Application for aid may be 
made to the secretary, Newton Whittlesey, Esq. Cornish. The PinkerUm 
academy was founded by Major John Pinkerton. Funds 15,000 dollars, besides 
real estate. The unincorporated public schools with the instructors, are as 
follows : 

Amhont, A. Whittamore, Jr. Exeter, Mist Julia A. Perry. 

Antrim. Hancock, Ephraim Taylor. 

Barnitead, Nathaniel Grover^ Keene Fern. Sem. M ines Fiik, Withioffoa, Kent St Hobntt. 

Concord, Joeepli B. Eaetman. FitUfield, John Sanborn. 

CToncord Female, Mim Mary R Ware. Wentworth, Joseph Fellows. 

Concord Female Seminary, Miss L. C. Famnm. Nashua, Fredericic A. Eldridge. 

Derry vilJafe, Mines Washbamand Fairchild. Glaremont, Young ladies*, Missae Thatcher nd Stttvans. 

Academical and theological institution at New Hampton, This seminary is 
situated near the centre of New Hampshire, at a small distance from the Pern- 
igewasset river, the principal branch of the Merrimac. From an elevation less 
ihan a mile south of the institution, may be seen an area of more than 100 miles 
in diameter, including a point of the State of Maine on the east, and of Vermont 
on the west. The institution, in its present form, went into operation in 1825. 
Forty-nine scholarships were procured in a short time; on the principle, that the 
subscribers should pay the tuition of a scholar for five years. In 1826, Mr. 
Farnsworth was elected principal and professor of theology. The act of incor- 
poration provides that the Baptist state convention shall, annually, elect seven 
of the thirteen trustees, the principal being one, ex-officio, and five of the ten 
overseers. In 1827, an additional building was erected. In 1829, a seminary 
for young ladies was established as a distinct branch of the institution, and a 
suitable building was erected at the distance of a mile and a half. A large ed- 
ifice was soon after erected at an expense of not far from 7,000 dollars. The 
building is of brick, 100 feet in length by 36 in breadth, and three stories hin^b, 
divided into 36 rooms, having also a basement devoted to the commons. The 
plan of the institution is this : Five distinct departments ; theological^ embra- 
cing such students as are preparing for the ministry, under the care of the 
principal ; das^icaly students in the Latin and Greek languages ; senior English, 
higher branches of English studies ; junior English^ lads from eight to fifteen 
years of age ; and the female department, instructed usually by three ladies. 
The theological department is now entirely suspended. The whole expenses 
of a student, annually, exclusive of books, do not exceed 70 dollars. The an- 
nual period of instruction is divided into three terms, commencing on the first 
Monday in September, last Monday in November, and first Monday in May, 
with vacations of two and a half weeks, one week, and two weeks. Mr. Farns- 
worth has lately resigned his appointment The instructors are now, — 



-, principal and professor of languages. 



Wm. Heath, professor of mathematics and natural philosophy. 

M. Curtis, D. Burbank, tutors. 

G. T. Barker, teacher of penmanship. 

Martha Hazeltine, principal of female seminary. 

Misses Randt Sleeper, and Woodman, aasistanti. 
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The following was tlie number of stndents in November, 1832 s 

Classical students, 96 Senipr English, 76 

Junior English, 34 Female, 108 

Total, 314 

A public examination of all the departments takes place on the close of the 
summer term. 

Colleges and higher seminaHes. 

Dartrwmth college. In December, 1743, Samson Occom, a Mohegan Indian, 
floUcited admission into an English school, taught by the Rev. Eleazar Whee- 
lock, D. D. of Lebanon, Connecticut. In consequence of the education of 
Occom, Dr. Wheelock was induced to form the plan of an Indian missionary 
school. Two Indian boys of the Delaware tribe, entered the school in Decem- 
ber, 1754. In 1762, Dr. Wheelock had more than twenty Indian youths under 
his care. For their maintenance, funds were obtained by subscription of 
benevolent individuals, from the legislatures of Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
and from the commissioners in Boston of the Scotch society for promoting 
Christian knowledge. Joshua Moor, a farmer at Mansfield, Connecticut, having 
made a donation of a house and two acres of land in Lebanon, contiguous to Dr. 
W.'s house, the institution received the name of Moor's Indian charity school. 
In 1764, the Scotch society appointed a board of correspondents in Connecticut. 
This board in 1765, sent out white missionaries and Indian schoolmasters to the 
Indians in New York. For the enlargement of this school, Mr, Whittaker, 
minister of Norwich, and Samson Occom, were sent to Great Britain in 1766. 
The money, which they collected for Moor's school, was placed in the hands of 
a board of trustees in England, of which the earl of Dartmouth was the head, 
and in conjunction with the Scotch society. As the school increased, Dr. W. 
determined to remove it to a more favorable location, nearer to the Indians, and 
to establish in connection with it a college for instruction in all the branches of 
science. Larger tracts of land being offered in New IJampshire than elsewhere, 
he concluded to transplant his school to Hanover, and there to found a college. 
A charter was given by Governor Wentworth in 1769. In 1770, Dr. W. re- 
moved to Hanover. The school has ever been distinct from the college, with a 
separate incorporation, obtained at a subsequent period from New Hampshire. 
Of Moor's school, the earl of Dartmouth was a benefactor, but not of Dartmouth 
college, to the establishment of which, he and the other trustees of the ftind 
were opposed, as being a departure from the original design. Dr. W., his fami- 
ly, and pupils, in all about seventy individuals, at first resided in log-houses, but 
the frame of a small two story college was soon set up. The first commence- 
ment in the college was held in 1771, when four students graduated. At this 
period the number of his scholars destined for missionaries was 24, of whom 18 
were whites, and only 6 Indians. Experience had proved that his plan of an 
Indian college could not succeed.* He had found that of 40 Indian youths, who 
had been under his care, 20 had returned to the vices of savage life. The rev- 
olutionary w^VLT obstructed, in a great degree, the projects, which he had 
commenced. 

After being at the head of the college about nine years, he died April 24, 
1779, aged 68. Having the privilege of naming his successor, he nominated 
his son, John Wheelock, LL. D. He remained in the office from 1779 to 1815, 
when he was removed by the trustees. The reasons of this measure it is not 
necessary to explain at length in this place. At the session of the legislature 
of the State in June, 1815, Dr. Wheelock, then president of the college, pre- 
sented a memorial to that body, charging a majority of the trustees with gross 
misbehavior in office. The legislature sent thereupon a committee to investi- 
gate facts and make a report. This report was committed to a joint committee 

*The experiment haa been repeatedly tried of educating Indians at ovr public seminaries, bnt we belieTe 
in every iosunce, unsoeeesifaL Theproject of a foreign minion school at Cornwall, Conaecticut, wa« 
beset with difficulties. 

VOL. v. 36 
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of both houses, who ''expressly declined considering the report of facts of the 
investigating committee as the proper ground on which the legislature ought to 
proceed in relation to the college." The trustees soon after removed Dr. 
Wheelock from the presidency, and appointed Rev. Francis Brown, D. D. of 
North Yarmouth, Maine, who accepted the appointment. By successive acts of 
the legislature, the twelve trustees under the old charter, and nine other indi- 
viduals, were appointed trustees of a new corporation, under the name of the 
Dartmouth university. A hoard of overseers was also chosen. Nine of the 
trustees were to he sufficient for a quorum. A part of the new hoard met and 
elected Dr. Wheelock as president, who died soon after. Another individual 
was substituted in his place. The new trustees took possession of the proper- 
ty of the college. Nearly the whole body of students however remained 
under the instruction of the faculty appointed hy the former board. The case 
was soon brought before the supreme court of the State, and the acts of the 
legislature were declared to be constitutional. The subject was then carried 
by appeal to the supreme court of the United States. The judgment of the 
State court was reversed, and the acts of the legislature declared to be uncon- 
stitutional. This question was thus put at rest greatly to the satisfaction of all 
the enlightened friends of our public institutions tiiroughout the United States. 
President Brown died greatly lamented, July 27, 1820, aged 36. His judg- 
ment, intelligence, and firmness, remarkably qualified him for his trying situa- 
tion. He was succeeded by Rev. Daniel Dana, D. D., who remained in office 
but one year. He was succeeded by the Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D. Dr. Ty- 
ler resigned in 1828, and was succeeded in 1829, by the Rev. Nathan Lord^ 
D. D. the present incumbent. The faculty of the college are, — 

Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D. president 

Ebenezer Adams, A. M. professor of mathematics and natural philosophy.^ 

Rev. Roswell Shurtleff, professor of moral philosophy and political econ. 

Reuben D. Mussey, M. D. professor of anatomy and surgery. 

Daniel Oliver, M. D. professor of mat. med. and intel. philosophy. 

Rev. Charles B. Hadduck, professor of rhetoric and oratory. 

Rev. Calvin E. Stow, professor of languages. 

, Phillips professor of theology. 

Ira Young and Evarts Worcester, tutors. 

" There is a public examination of the several classes annually, in all the 
branches to which they have attended during the year ; continued not less than 
ten days, in the presence and under the direction of a committee of gentlemen 
of education, invited by the faculty to attend for that purpose. It is the inten- 
tion of the faculty to make this scrutiny of the intellectual character and attain- 
ments of the young men under their tuition, strict and thorough ; and to 
determine their standing by the progress actually made, and the knowledge 
acquired." " Instruction is given to the three higher classes chiefly, and to the 
freshmen in part, by the president and professors, whose permanent connection 
with the college may be expected to secure to the students the benefits of 
experience and of extended investigations." Individuals who wish to attend 
the lectures and recitations of particular departments only, without reference to 
a degree, may have that privilege. The usual course of studies and lectures 
is adopted. The whole expenses of a student, annually, with the exception of 
, books, clothes, and personal expenses, is estimated at $94 24 ; of this sum, $27 
is for tuition, and $47 50 for board. 

Medical department of Dartmouth college. The annual course of lectures be- 
gins one week after the college commencement, and continues 14 weeks. Four 
lectures daily ; a part of the time, ^ve. Fees for the course, $50. Matric- 
lilating fee, $2. Library fee for those who take books, fifty cents. Surgical 
operations performed gratuitously before the medical class, during lectures. A 
course of private instruction is given by Drs. Mussey and Hall, commencing the 
first of March, and continuing till the college commencement in August. Fees 
for the private course, $25. Resident pupils are entitled to the privileges of 
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resident graduates, are allowed the use of the college library, and may at- 
tend, the public lectures in the academical departments without expense. 
The graduating expenses are 18 dollars. The professors in tliis department, 
are Drs. Mussey, Oliver, and professor Hale. The delegates from the New 
Hampshire medical society are Drs. Thomas Chadbourne and Moses Long. 

The New Hampshire medical society was incorporated in February, 1791. 
The annual meeting is at Concord, on Tuesday, preceding the general election. 
President, Daniel Oliver, M. D. of Hanover, 12 counsellors, 12 censors, Enos 
Hoyt, M. D. Northfield, secretary ; Nathan Sanborn, M. D. Henniker, treasurer: 
orators for 1833, Drs. Twitchell and Sanborn ; fellows, 75, districts, 6. 

The New Hampshire historical society was incorporated June 13, 1823. An- 
nual meeting, second Wednesday in June. Hon. Matthew Harvey, Hopkinton, 
president ; John Farmer, Esq. Concord, secretary. Committee for publishing 
fourth volume, Hon. Wm. Prescott, Rev. N. Bouton, John Farmer ; orator for 
1833, John Kelly, Esq. Number of members, 50. 

Vermont. 

Elementary edtication. 

The money raised by the general law for the support of schools, at three per 
cent, on the grand list, (the valuation of taxes,) would be between 50,000 dol- 
lars and 60,OK)0 dollars ; and about as much more is supposed to be raised by 
school district taxes. The State has a literary fund, derived principally from a 
tax of six per cent, on the annual profits of the banks ; the amount on loan in 
September, 1829, was $23,763 32. The number of district schools in 1831, was 
about 2,400. The whole number of persons in Vermont, in 1830, between five 
and twenty years of age inclusive, was 104,850. This would give about 43 
scholars to each school district Probably Uie average number who attend 
school in each district, is less than 30. The legislature applied to the school 
fund in 1832, $9,586. The commissioners of this fund, are Benjamin F. Dem- 
ing of Danville, Jacob Collamer of Royalton, William Page of Rutland, and 
Zadock Thompson of Burlington. 

Academies and high schools. 

The whole number of academies and high schools is about 35. A part are 
incorporated ; a number are not now in operation. We are not able to furnish 
a complete list 

Brandon select school. Number of scholars, February, 1833, 116, of whom 
30 are ladies. Terms for all studies except the languages, $3 ; for the Latin, 
Greek, or French languages, $4. Mr. Chauncey B. Taylor, is principal. Bap- 
tist institution in Brandon. The trustees of the "Vermont literary and 
scientific institution," at a late meeting, selected the ground on which the 
building for the male department of the institution is to be placed, and purchas- 
ed a substantial dwelling-house and about 30 acres of land, immediately 
connected with the site given by the inhabitants of Brandon. An individujd 
has given the trustees a lease of a workshop and water privileges for twenty 
years, rent free. It is proposed to raise a subscription of $10,000, and to have 
a male and female institution in separate buildings, at some distance from each 
other. The inhabitants of Brandon have agreed to erect and finish one of the 
edifices, 100 by 40 feet, tiiree stories high. A very flourishing female seminary 
has been for some time in operation in MidcUebury, under the superintendence 
of Miss Cooke, formerly of Vergennes. In the same place is a classical insti- 
tution for lads, in some sense preparatory to Middlebury college, though 
entirely distinct from it At Burlington there are several schools of an estem- 
lished character ; at Chelsea^ a high school; at Royalton, a female school under 
the care of Miss Washburn ; at J^orunch, opposite Dartmouth college, the 
Methodists are intending to establish a literal institution; at Chester there k 
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one of the oldest academies in the State, with a commodious brick baildiB^f 
well situated ; at Randolph is the " Orange county graromajr school," under the 
care of Timothy G. Brainerd as permanent principal instructor ; — ^tuition, $2 50 
a quarter, and board from $1 to $1 50 a week ; at Spring/idd, is the Springfidd 
village school^ under the care of Homer H. Stewart, a graduate of Middlebury 
college. The Craftshury academy has a large and commodious building, and a 
valuable apparatus ; Mr. Hosmer, principal, and Miss Sabin the charge of the 
female department ; tuition, $3 a quarter ; board from $1 to $1 25 a week ; 
instruction is given in music. The Bennington academy has been for some 
time an important seminary in the south-western part of the Stater At Jtfoti- 
Chester, in Bennington county, about twenty miles north of Bennington, is the 
" Burr seminary," founded by the late Joseph Burr, Esq. Mr. Burr bequeathed 
$10,000 for this object, on condition that $10,000 additional, should be raised 
Within a definite period. The sum has been raised. From a prospectus of the 
institution, just published, we quote the following sentences : 

"The seminary is to be opened with public exercises on the 15th day of May 
1833 ; and instruction is to commence on the day following, under the charge of 
the Rev. Lyman Coleman, principal, and John Aiken, Esq. associate principal. 

" The course of instruction will include the mathematics and the several 
branches of a thorough English education ; together with the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages, and generally all the branches necessary for admission into 
any of our colleges. Such as are denied the higher privileges of a collegiate 
education, may be conducted through a more extended course, preparatory to 
their entering directly upon professional studies. The Bible also, will be the 
distinct object of study, and on the Sabbath and other suitable occasions, famil- 
iar instructions will be given on morals and religion. 

" The expenses of the institution will be, for tuition in the ordinary English 
branches, $3 a quarter, or $12 a year ; and in the higher mathematics, philosophy 
and the ancient classics, $4 a quarter, or $16 a year ; — for room rent, $1 50 a 
quarter, or $6 dollars a year ; and for board and washing, the cost, not exceed- 
ing $1 25 a week, exclusive of fuel and light Payment is io be made quarter- 
ly ; for which satisfactory security will be expected on admission to the sem- 
inary. 

" The means furnished by the institution, towards defraying these expenses, 
consist, in the first place, of the income of the charity fund ; that is, the interest 
of $10,000, bequeathed by Mr. Burr, which will enable the board to furnish 
instruction gratuitously, to thirty-eight pupils ; and to this the number of their 
beneficiaries, at present, is necessarily limited. In the distribution of this char- 
ity, reference is to be had to the indigence of the applicants, and their promise 
of usefulness in the ministry, withovi regard to any religious denomination. And 
on making application, they will be expected to furnish the same testimonials of 
their indigence and Christian character, as are required by the American Edu- 
cation Society. Application may be made to either of the following gentlemen, 
members of the executive committee, to wit: Rev. Mr. Jackson of Dorset, Rev. 
Mr. Coleman, Rev. Mr. Anderson, and John Aiken, Esq. of Manchester. 

" A more important and efficient aid, it is believed, will be derived from the 
labor of the students. For the purpose of agricultural labor, a lot of about thirty 
acres of land is attached to the institution, a considerable part of which will be 
appropriated to tillage and gardening. Provision has also been made for the 
erection of a workshop, to be furnished with valuable machinery, propelled by 
a water power, and affording important facilities for the successful prosecution 
of various branches of mechanical labor. The steward of the seminary is him- 
self an experienced and skilful mechanic, and it will be his duty to superintend 
the operations of the shops, to make the necessary contracts, to instruct the in- 
experienced, and to make arrangements for the profitable employment of all 
during the hours of labor." 

Colleges and higher seminaries* 
J^RdfUehury coU^e. This college was incorporated in 1800. It is pleasantly 
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•ituated in Middlebury, a town of 3^68 inhabitants, in Addison county, 33 miles 
south of Burlington, 32 north of Rutland, and 51 south-west of Montpelier. 
The college buildings are two in number, one of wood, three stories high, con- 
taining a chapel and 20 rooms for students ; the other, a spacious edifice of 
stone, 108 feet by 40, four stories high, containing 48 rooms for students. The 
buildings are on arf elevation of 342 feet above lake Champlain. The funds of 
the college are not large, having been derived entirely from individual dona- 
tions. The board of trustees, styled tlie " president and fellows of Middlebury 
college," is not limited as to numbers. This college holds an important rank 
among the seminaries of the land. It has been distinguished, perhaps, aboye 
til others for the eujoyment of special divine influences. The first president 
was Rev. Jeremiah Atwater, D. D. from 1800 to 1809. Rev. Henry Davis, 
D. D. from 1810 to 1817. Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. the present incumbent, 
was inducted into office in 1818. The board of trustees now consists of 25 
members, 12 laymen and 13 clergymen ; 21 residents in the State, and 4 else- 
where. The faculty are, 

Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. president. 

Rev. John Houffh, professor of languages. 

Rev. Wm. C. I*owler, Burr professor of chemistry and natural history. 

£dward Turner, Painter professor of mathematics and natural philosophy. 

Wm. H. Parker, tutor and librarian. 

A convenient mechanical shop has been erected, and furnished with appropri- 
ate tools ; and a mechanical association formed among the students, for the 
purpose of obtaining regular and profitable exercise. The usual expenses of a 
liberal education are considerably diminished by the ample library of the Be- 
neficent society, from which indigent students are gratuitously furnished with 
text-books ; and other students at a small expense. The tuition is $20, and the 
average board (in private families) $1 25 a week, amounting to $50 per annum. 
The whole expense is about $86. Those students who desire it, have assistance 
in pursuing studies not required by the laws of college, such as the Hebrew and 
French languages. The course of study does not vary materially from that 
pursued at other colleges. 

UnwersUy of Vermont at Burlington, This institution was incorporated and 
established at Burlington, in 1791, but did not go into operation till 1800. It is 
. finely situated on the east side of the village, a mile distant from lake Cham- 
plain, on ground elevated 245 feet above the surface of the water, and com- 
manding an extensive and delightful prospect, embracing a view of the lake 
with the high mountains beyond on the west, and the Green mountains on the 
east. A large college edifice of brick, which was completed in 1801, was con- 
sumed by fire in 18^ ; since which time three brick edifices have been erected, 
two of them containing rooms for students, the other a chapel and other public 
rooms. The university possesses considerable endowments, consisting princi- 
pally of lands. Burlington is the most important commercial town in Vermont 
It is 38 miles west of Montpelier, and 100 south of Montreal. Its population in 
1830, was 5,525. The following are the faculty of the university : 

Rev. James Marsh, D. D. president 

George W. Benedict, professor of natural history, chemistry, &c. 

Rev. Joseph Torrey, professor of languages. 

George Huntington, professor of maUiematics and natural philosophy. 

The course of instruction at this seminary is remarkably intelligent and 
thorough* Though the distinction of classes is preserved, yet the main part 
of the instruction is carried on by subjects— that is, all in the institution study 
the Latin language, for instance, together. Entire authors are used, rather 
than extracts, and compends. A rigorous examination, of several weeks contin- 
uation, is held in the summer. We quote the following extracts from a circular, 
lately issued by president Marsh. It is important, as showing the comparative 
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state of education in the different counties pf the State, and as a reason why 
the Vermont university has not received a larger patronage : 

"They are ascertained by an examination of the recent catalogues .of the 
several colleges named in the table, and probably present a fair average of the 
number in college for a period of four years. There may be pome few students 
indeed in other colleges out of the State, whose catalogues were not at hand, 
but not enough it is presumed materially to affect the result. The annexed 
table exhibits at one view the number from the several counties in each of the 
colleges, and the whole number from each county. At the bottom is seen the 
number from the State in each of the several colleges, and the sum of the 
whole. In the two last columns are the population of the several counties, and 
the ratio of students to population in each. 
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" 1. From this table it appears, that of 174 students, 63, or something over one 
third, go out of the State for their education. 

" 2. That from the six southern counties with a population of 170,052, there 
are at college 136 students, and from the seven northern counties with a popu- 
lation of 116,656 only 38 students, while the same ratio with the southern would 
give them 93. 

<< 3. That Addison and RuUand counties with a population of 56,235 educate 
66, while a population of the same amount nearest to this university, including 
Chittenden, Grand Isle, Franklin, and a part of Washington, educate but 17 
students, and that those two counties alone educate nearly twice as many as all 
the nortiiern counties, which according to the same ratio would educate 136. 
The last column shows in a striking degree also, the disparity in the ratio of 
inhabitants to students in these districts. 

'*4. Of the G6 students from Addison and Rutiand counties 60 are at the col- 
lege within their own limits. Did the corresponding district in the vicinity of 
this institution furnish students in the same ratio, and regard their local interests 
with the same zeal, the institution would now have from its own neighborhood 
53 in addition to the 7 which it now has, aside from the effect of this in drawing 
students from abroad. 

"5. The friends and patrons of this institution may find in these facts a suffi- 
cient reason for the smallness of the number of students, and at the same time 
encouragenient with regard to its future usefulness, if, with the increasing 
wealth and improvement in other respects of the northern counties of the State, 
such means are used, as surely ought to be used, to promote here the higher 
interests of education. These counties though more recently settied,. are cer- 
tainly not inferior to any other part of the State in general enterprize, and the 
spirit of improvement, and it may be hoped will not be long behind in directing 
their attention and efforts to the advancement of education among them in aU 
its departments. With this object before them, and in view of the present state 
of the case, is it not the duty, especially of the friends of learning among us, of 
all, who believe in the connection between the advancement of education and 
the general improvement and well being of the community, to turn their thoughts 
with earnestness to this subject ? Is it not time, that a greater number of oar 
young men of talents, and piety, and promise were put iaa coune of education^ 
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▼hich will prepare them for spheres of more extended usefulness in church and 
state ? In aiming to exeit an influence to this end, and urging the public and 
liberal education of greater numbers of students, especially in the region of 
country in which we are placed, we must of course hope to promote at the 
same time the interests of this institution by increasing its numbers, but it will 
not be thought arrogant, if we claim also to be actuated by higher motives, and 
an earnest regard to the public interest. Every thinking man sees, and cannot 
but see, the connection and mutual dependence of all the different depaj^tments 
and stages of education. It is impossible that education of the lowest grade in 
common schools should be what it ought to be, except through the influence, 
and of course in connection with the highest attainments of education in institu- 
tions of another grade. What is done for one department is in some degree 
done for all, and surely, if there was ever a state of things, which called for the 
highest efibrts in bringing forward on the stage of action men of educated and 
enlarged minds, taught and disciplined to act on great and pure principles, that 
state of things now exists. We hope the time is not far distant, when each and 
every part of our State will be numerously and honorably represented, both in 
the halls of science, and in every sphere of public, enlightened and benevolent 
enterprize." 

Medical school connected with the university of Vermont. Instruction is given 
by Drs. Lincoln, Sweetser, and Benedict. 

Vermont academy of medicine aJt Castleton. We have received no recent in- 
formation concerning this school. 

Clinical school of medicine at Woodstock, Connected with Waterville college, 
Me. and with Middlebury college. The professors are, 

Joseph A. Gallup, M. D. physiology, pathology, &c. 
Willard Parker M. D. anatomy and surgery. 
David Palmer, M. D. obstetrics, materia medica. 
John De Wolfe, chemistry and botany. 

The annual course of lectures commences on the first Thursday of March, and 
continues 13 weeks. From four to six lectures are given daily. Fees for all 
the lectures, $40 ; graduation fee, $12 ; diploma, $3. Examinations for degrees 
are held at the close of the term by the faculty, assisted by a board of visitors 
appointed by the corporation of Middlebury college, and delegates from Uie 
Vermont medical society. The institution is furnished with anatomical prepa- 
rations, chemical apparatus, mineralogical specimens, surgical instruments, &c. 
The course of instruction in the recess of the lectures is continued. Edwin 
Hutchinson is secretary of the faculty. 

Massachusetts. 
Elementary edtication. 
The following is the abstract of tlie school returns made to the general court, 
in January, 1833, from ninety-nine towns in the Commonwealth. Amount paid 
for public instruction during the year 1832, $98,086 43. Number of public 
school districts, 791. Aggregate time of keeping schools in the year, estimated 
in months ; male teachers, 2,586, female teachers, 3,725. Whole number of 
pupils attending the schools kept by the towns in the course of the year, 49,582. 
Number of academies and private schools, 395. Number of pupils in academies 
and private schools not attending public schools, 8,284. Estimated amount of 
compensation of instructors of academies and private schools, $81,294 39. 
Number of persons over fourteen years, and under twenty-one, not able to read 
and write, 10. The towns from which the returns are made are distributed in 
about equal proportions in the various counties of the State. The population of 
the whole State in 1830, was 610,014 ; of the 99 towns from which returns were 
made, 201,681. Whole number of towns and districts in the Commonwealth, 
305 ; towns from which returns have been received, 99 ; so that from one third 
of the towns and nearly one third of the population, returns have been received. 
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The condition of the schools in the whole Commonwealth mvy, therefbxe, b« 
thus stated : 

Cost of Naackool Montlia by mate Famate 

Towns pub. ingU diatricts. teacbers. teachsrf. 

305 $294,259 29 2,273 7,758 11,175 

Total Fupiliinpab. Acad.&:priv. Pup. ia acad. 4& Pay of inat. aoad. No.b«twoeBl4l&91 



scboou. scbooli. priv. nchools. k, priv. schools. who canaot read* 

18,933 148,656 1,185 24,852 $243,883 17 30 

The amount of compensation paid to male instructors, by the montb» is from 
$10 to $25. The average is probably about $15. Females are generally paid 
by the week, from 75 cents to $3, average, $1 25. The price of wages is high* 
er in Worcester and the counties east, than it is in the four western oouaties. 
There is no school fund in this State. 

The number of public schools in Boston, in January, 1830, was as follows : 9 
grammar and 9 writing schools ; one Latin and one English high school for 
Doys ; 57 schools for children between four and seven years of age, and denom- 
inated primary schools ; 2 schools in the house of industry, and one school 
denominated the house of reformation ; the three last in South Boston, making 
together 80 public schools. The whole number of scholars at the above 
schools was 7,430. The total expense for the year 1829, of the public schools, 
was $65,500. The whole number of private schools in the city, was 155, the 
whole number of pupils, 4,018 ; the expense of tuition, &c. $107,702. The 
whole number of schools public and private was 235 ; whole number of pupils, 
11,448 ; total amount for tuition, fuel, books, &c. $196,829 25. 

Academies and public schools. 

The academy at WUliamstmjon was incorporated in 1828 ; we have not learn- 
ed its present condition. The Pittsjield female academy was incorporated in 
1807. The Berkshire gymnasium was established in Pittsfield in 1827 ; it is 
under the care of the Rev. Chester Dewey, formerly professor in Williams col- 
lege — he is assisted by a number of teachers in the English branches of edu- 
cation and in the languages ; three large and elegant buildings have been 
erected on a conunandmg site north of the town ; the whole expense of the 
* board, tuition, ^^c. of lads is from $195 to $250 according to their age. The 
Stockbridge academy was incorporated in 1828. The Lenox* academy, incor- 
porated in 1803, has prepared a large number of individuals for college, and is a 
very useful institution ; the average number of scholars, 60 or 70 ; Sie JVorth- 
^^ academy has 107 students and the annual expense for instruction, &c. is 
$800. At Greenfield is the " Fellenburg institution " under the instruction of 
Mr. James H. Coffin ; the students are essentially aided by. provisions for man- 
ual labor ; Mr. Coffin is an experienced instructor. At the same place is a 
female seminary of considerable reputation under the care of the Rev. Henry 
Jones. Deerfield* academy is one of the oldest in the State, and was incorpora- 
ted in 1797 ; it has a valuable chemical and philosophical apparatus. Amherst* 
academy was incorporated in 1816, and is under the care of Rev. Simeon Col- 
ton ; in the autumn, a class of school teachers is instructed ; beneficiaries 
receive their tuition gratuitously ; the number of scholars is from 90 to 120, 
all males ; a class of 20 or 30 are fitted for college each year ; it has been 
ever since its establishment one of the principal academies in the State. The 
operations of the Mount Pleasant classical instituiion in the same town, we be- 
lieve, are for the present suspended ; a change in its character is contempla 
ted. In the same place is a flourishing female school under thecare of Miss 
Hannah White. At Conway is a valuable private school, taught by Mr. John 
Clary. At Ashjield is an academy, called the '^ Sanderson academy," incorpora- 
ted in 1821, not now in operation. At Hadley is Hopkins* academy, incorporated 
in 1816, under the care of Mr. Lewis Sabin and Miss Louisa Billings ; the 
income frem the funds amounts to about $400 per annum. At South Hadiey, 
four miles below Hadley, is the " Woodbridgt school," under the care of the 
Rev. Vinson Gould and Mr. D. R. Austin ; it is for lads only ; it has usually 

*Sbows that it bai had a tract of land from tha legulature, lix miles square in Maine. 
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30 or 40 scholars. One ^at object of the school is to exert a correct moral 
influence. At JSTortkampton is the Round Hill school under the care of Mr. 
Joseph G. Cogswell. It is after the model of the German gymnasia, and em- 
braces a course of very thorough English and classical instruction. At South- 
ampton^ eight miles south of Northampton, is the "Sheldon academy," 
incorpora.ted in 1829. Samuel Hunt and Mahlon P. Chapman, principals. A 
small philosophical apparatus is connected with the institution. Gratuitous 
lectures are given on various interesting subjects. Particular attention is paid 
to school keeping in the autumn. The expenses are, board, from $1 to $1 50 
per wteek, fuel ahd lights included. Tuition, $3 per term, with a small charge 
for fuel. The summer term commences May 29, and the fall term September 
4, 1833. The whole number of scholars in 1832 was 91 males, and 63 females. 
Westfidd^ academy was incorporated in 1793. Number of scholars during 
the year ending Nov. 1832, 186 males, 217 females ; tuition is paid in advance, 
$3 in summer, $3 25 in autumn, winter and spring ; students in languages pay 
fifty cents a quarter more than students in English studies. The academy is 
provided with a chemical and philosophical apparatus. Lectures are given on a 
variety of subjects; board is from $1 33 to $1 75 a week; the academy has a 
fund, the income of which is applied to the payment of teachers in part ; the 
location is delightful ; Rev. Emerson Davis is the principal. Miss Harriet J. Mes- 
ser, preceptress, with nine assistant teachers. There has been an academy or 
high school at Sovihivicky furnished with a respectable building, for a number of 
years. At Springjield $600 is paid annually for the support of a high school. 
There are 26 schools in the districts, besides three private ones on the United 
States territory ; the whole amount paid for public and private instruction, is 
$6,100 ; the number of scholars is about 2,000. At Wilhraham^* is the Wesley- 
an seminary, incorporated in 1824, and a flourishing institution, embracing 
males and females, and a various course of study. At Monson^ is a very flour- 
ishing institution, under the care of Rev. Sanford Lawton ; the half township 
of land given to this academy was sold for $5,000 ; attached to the institution is 
a general fund of $6,000, a premium fund of $500, and a charity fund of $6,500, 
making in all $13,000 ; the charity fund is designed to aid young men in pre- 
paring for the ministry ; facilities are enjoyed at this academy for manual labor ; 
board is very reasonable. At West Broof^dd is a female academy, incorporated 
in 1826. At Leicester* is one of the oldest academies in the State, incorporated 
in 1784 ; the funds amount to $19,000 ; average number of scholars, 60 or 70; it 
is in contemplation to erect a new building for the use of this academy. At 
DtuUey* is Nichols academy, incorporated in 1819 ; Rev. William S. Porter, 
principal* At MUford* is an academy, incorporated in 1828, which has about 
35 scholars each quarter. At Westminster is an academy, incorporated in 1833, 
which has 25 scholars, about one half from the neighboring towns. The Bap- 
tists are adopting measures to establish a literary institution of a high order in the 
county of Worcester, and on a system affording opportunity for manual labor. 
It is proposed to raise the sum of ^5,000 in shares of $25 dollars each, of which 
$2,700 have -been raised. The academy*' at New Salem was incorporated in 
1795 ; the Gates in Marlboro' in 1830, funds, $2,000 ; the Framingham'^ in 1799, 
funds, $7,000 ; the BUlerica in 1820 ; the Groton* in 1793, James Towner, prin- 
cipal. The femxde seminary at Uxbridge, is not incorporated ; board, $1 40 a 
week. The Lancaster academy was incorporated in 1828 ; the Lexington in 
1822 ; the Westford* in 1793 ; the Middlesex female at Concord in 1806. The 
HaverhUlf incorporated in 1828, is under the care of Mr. Ebenezer Smith, Jr. 
and Miss L. S. Batchelder ; tuition, $4 a term ; board from $1 50 to $2 a 
week. Central viUage academy in Drafeut, incorporated in 1833 ; the Bradford 
academy in the west parish of Bradford, was incorporated in 1804 ; tuition from 
4 dollars to 6 dollars a quarter ; Benjamin Greenleaf, principal ; Miss Hassel- 
tine. Miss Kimball, and Mrs. Harris, in the female department. The Dummer* 
academy at Newbury, incorporated in 1782, has large funds, given by the gen- 
tleman whose name it bears. The JVetobyryport academy, incorporated in 1807. 
At Byfidd is a female school, established chiefly as a preparatory school to the 
Ipswich female seminary, yet advanced classes are received ; it is under thQ 

VOL. v. 37 
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care of Mifls Louisa Packard; tuition, 5 dollars a quarter; board 1 dollar 75 
cents a week. The fysioichfemdU seminary, was incorporated in 1828. Misses 
Z. P. Grant and Mary Lyon, teachers, 11 assistant teachers ; whole number of 
pupils in 1832, 221. It is the leading object of the seminary to prepare young 
ladies of mature minds for active usefulness, especially to become teachers; 
none are received under the age of 14 years* The winter term commences on 
the last Wednesday in October, and continues 25 weeks, including a vacation 
of one week. The summer term commences the last Wednesday in May, and 
continues 16 weeks; Miss Grant is now temporarily absent on account of ill 
health; board, including washing and lights, is 1 dollar 75 cents a week; tuition 
for the winter term, 15 dollars, for the summer, 10 dollars, to be paid at entrance. 
At Top^ld is an academy incorporated in 1828 ; Marblehead in 1792 ; at Lynrij 
incorporated in 1805 ; at JVbrth Andwery the Franklin academy, incorporated in 
1803 ; at East Bradford^ the Merrimac, incorporated in 1822. Phillips^* at An- 
dover, south parish, was incorporated in 1780, and has two departments, classi- 
cal and English ; the first is under the care of Mr. Osgood Johnson. John 
Adams, Esq. who was- for many years at the head of this school, has lately re- 
signed his office ; he educated a very large number for college ; the institution 
is provided with a respectable building and with a library of several hundred 
volumes ; the English school was commenced in the autumn of 1830, under the 
care of Rev. Samuel R. Hall, who is well known by the publication of several 
important school-books ; it has an excellent building of stone, is furnished with 
various apparatus, and is altogether a very eligible place for acquiring an edu- 
cation ; a boarding establishment is connected with both institutions, with land 
and mechanical accommodations for manual labor ; a student by laboring three 
hours in a day may pay a considerable portion of his expenses. A short dis- 
tance from the two institutions just named, is the Mhot female academy, incor- 
porated in 1829 ; Samuel Lamson, A. M. principal, Mr. T. D. Smith, Misses L. 
Tenney, M. P. Abbot, and Mrs. H. W. Everett, assistants ; number of pupils, 74 ; 
board from 1 dollar 50 cents to 2 dollars a week ; a convenient boarding-house 
will be soon erected ; tuition from 4 dollars to 5 dollars a term. At Wobwm is 
the Warren academy, incorporated in 1830; funds, $8,000, and accommodations 
for manual labor. The Sovth Reading academy was incorporated in 1828, and 
is 10 miles north of Boston ; the building cost 2,700. dollars, defrayed chiefly by 
the Baptist society of South Reading ; two departments, English and classical ; 
Rev. Harvey Ball and Mr. Samujsl Randall, instructors ; the number of students 
averages from 50 to 60 ; about one half are destined for the Christian ministry, 
^ large proportion of whom prepare for college, or directly for the Newton theo- 
logical institution ; a chemical and philosophical apparatus belong to the institu- 
tion. At Charkstown is a female seminary, incorporated in 1833. 

In Boston, in addition to what was stated on a preceding page, we notice the 
following schools : the Mount Vernon female school, kept in the masonic temple, 
Tremont street ; Mr. J. Abbott, principal, assisted by Miss R. Leach and others ; 
number of teachers in the winter quarter of 1833, 10, scholars, 135 ; professor 
E. A. Andrews of New Haven, CJonnecticut, took charge of the school 
May 1st ; in Botodoin street is a school for lads, under the care of Mr. Alfred 
W.^ Pike ; in Salem street is an acddemy, incorporated in 1816 ; in Phillips place 
is a female school under the care of Mr. E. Bailey ; in Th-em^ont street, another 
female school, under the care of Mr. George B. Emerson ; in Chauncy JiaU, is a 
large school of lads under the instruction of Mr. Thayer ; at Sovth Boston is a 
female seminary, superintended by Rev. J. L. Blake, and incorporated in 1833 ; 
Mr. P. Leverett keeps a select classical school ; the Latin grammar school is 
under the care of Mr. Charles K. Dillaway, In addition, there is a great num- 
ber of excellent schools, where the course of instruction is substantially the 
same as that pursued at the country academies. 

In the counties south of Boston are the following institutions : at Dorchester 
a school under the care of Mr. Parish ; in WeymmAh, the Braintree and Wey- 
mouth academy, incorporated in 1828; Bridgetoatei^ academy, incorpo- 
rated in 1799, with 5,000 dollars funds ; Bristol,* at Taunton, incorporated 
in 1792; Chatham, 1829; Days* at Wrentham, 1806; Derby at Hing- 
ham, 1797; 25,000 dollars funds; Friends at New Bedford, 1812; funds, 5,000 
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dollars, library, 1,200 volumes ; Hanover, 1829 ; Kingston, ldl6 ; Midfiehoro^ 
1829, Baptist, Leonard Tobey, Elizabeth Lewis, instructors ; Sherburne, 1828 ; 
Sandwich,* 1824 ; Plymouth, 1793 ; J^antuchtt,* 1801 ; in the same town 89 
scholars attend "admiral Sir Isaac Coffin's school," the expense of which is 
1,243 dollars, besides which 49 private schools are returned, at an expense of 
9,552 dollars ; ^XEdgartown, there are two academies," Edgartown " and " Dukes 
county," both incorporated in 1833 — ^students in both, 100 ; expense of both, 
1,000 dollars; Partridge at Duxbury, 1829; Milton,* 1798; Randolph, 1833; 
Franklin^ 1838 ; JsTewton fenude, Miss A. Hall, instructress ; board, 1 dollar 75 
cents ; tuition from 5 dollars to 7 dollars ; Young ladies school in North Bridge- 
water. Miss J. A. Perry, instructress ; tuition from 2 dollars to 7 dollars. 

CoUeges and higher seminaries. 

WtUiams college. This institution is situated in Berkshire county, at Williams- 
town, in the north-western corner of the State, and within a few miles of the 
State lines of Vermont and New York; it was founded by a bequest of Colonel 
Ephraim Williams, of Hatfield, who commanded, for some time, two small forts 
on the banks of the Hoosac, in Adams and Williamstown, and who was killed 
in a battle with the French and Indians, September 8, 1755. He bequeathed, 
his property to the establishment of a free school in the township west of fort 
Massachusetts, on the condition that the town should be called Williamstown ; 
trustees were appointed in 1785 ; the school was opened in 1791 ; in 1793, it 
was incorporated as a college under the presidency of Rev. Ebenezer Fitch,. 
D. D. ; the first class, four in number, graduated in 1795. Dr. Fitch remained 
in office from 1795 to 1815, when he was succeeded by the Rev. Zephaniah 
Swift Moore, D. D. who resigned in 1821. Dr. Griffin, the present incumbent, 
succeeded. The institution has been signally favored of Heaven in preparing 
Christian ministers and missionaries, in the enjoyment of divine influence, and 
in the various beneficial efiects which it has produced on society at large. The 
following gentlemen now compose the faculty of the institution: 

Rev. Edward D. Griffin, D. D. president and professor of divinity. 
Ebenezer Kellogg, professor of languages and librarian. 
Ebenezer Emmons, M. D. lecturer on chemistry and natural history. 
Mark Hopkins, M. D. professor of moral philosophy and rhetoric. 
Albert Hopkins, professor of mathematics and natural philosophy. 
Edward Lasell and Joseph L. Partridge, tutors. 

The course of studies does not materially vary from that pursued at most of 
the New England colleges. The expenses of tuition, room-rent, library, board, 
washing, and wood, vary from 79 dollars 50 cents, to 106 dollars 50 cents, year- 
ly. The income of the charity funds is sufficient to pay the tuition of more than 
30 students, and is divided among applicants according to their necessities ; half 
of it is alike applicable to all indigent young men of merit, whether designed 
for the Christian ministry or not Those who receive aid from the American 
Education Society, or equal aid from any other charitable society, pay nothing 
for tuition ; further assistance is given to those preparing for the ministry, by 
local charitable societies. 

Berkshire medical institution. This institution is established in Pittsfield, 
Berkshire county ; the average number of students is from 80 to 100 ; the 
course of instruction is a lecture and reading term; tuition for the former, $40, 
for the latter, $35 ; the former commences on the first Thursday of September 
and continues 15 weeks ; the latter on the first Wednesday of February and 
continues, with the exception of three weeks* vacation in May, to the last Wed- 
nesday in August ; for this institution, $3,000 have been raised by subscription, 
and $5,000 given by the legislature ; the professors are Childs, Williams, S. 
White, S. P. White, Coventry, and Dewey, 

Amherst college. This college is situated in Amherst, a short distance from 
the east bank of Connecticut river, 8 miles east of Northampton, 80 miles west 
from Boston, 55 miles east of Williams college, and 80 mfles north of Yale col- 
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lege ; it isaear the centre of the old county of Hampshire, in a reiy fevorablo 
location in all points of view ; it was established in 1881, under the presidency 
of the Rev. Dr. Moore, and was incorporated hy the legislature of Massachu- 
setts in 1825. Dr. Moore died in June, 1823, and was succeeded by the Rev- 
Heman Humphrey, D. D., who now tills the office. Four large college build- 
ings have been erected, each four stories in height, three of them containing 32 
rooms each for students, and the fourth comprising a large chapel, library-room, 
two rooms for the mineralogical cabinet, and philosophical apparatus, a rhetori- 
cal chamber, four recitation rooms, and convenient basement rooms for the 
chemical lectures and apparatus ; a subscription of $50,000 for the college^ was 
raised in 1832 ; a part of this sum will be devoted to the payment of the debt of 
the college, a part to the erection of a fifth edifice, and the remainder for other 
purposes. Within the past year, the college has received from Europe, philo- 
sophical and chemical apparatus and books to tlie value of $8,000 ; the apparatus 
was selected with great care, by professor Hovey, in London and Paris, and is 
one of the most complete in the country ; the books are mostly standard works 
in the English, French, Italian, Latin, and Greek languages ; the various libra- 
ries received an addition of 4,000 volumes ; no student is admissible to the 
freshman class till he has completed his fourteenth year, nor to have an advan- 
ced standing without a corresponding increase of age. The necessary expens- 
es of a student for a year, with the exception of vacations, vary from $96 to 
$122; the expense for books is comparatively trifling ; the tuition of beneficia- 
ries of charitable associations, and of other indigent, pious youths preparing for 
the ministry is wholly paid from the fund appropriated for that purpose ; about 
35 indigent students are gratuitously supplied with furniture. The following- 
gentlemen compose the faculty : 

Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D. president and prof, of ment. philos. and divinity. 
Rev. Edward Hitchcock, professor of chemistry and natural history. 
Sylvester Hovey, professor of mathematics and natural philosophy. 
Rev. N. W. Fiske, professor of Greek, and belles lettres. 

: — , professor of Hebrew and Latin. 

Samuel M. Worcester, professor of rhetoric and oratory. 

E. S. Snell, associate professor of mathematics and natural philosophy. 

Justin Perkins and Wm. B. Tyler, tutors. 

Harvard university. This institution is located at Cambridge, Middlesex 
county, on Charles river, four miles west of Boston. About the year 1636 the 
general court advanced four hundred pounds towards the establishment of a col- 
lege ; in 1637, the college was located at Newtown; in 1638, the name of the 
town was changed to Cambridge ; in 1638, Rev. John Harvard of Charlestown, 
left a bequest to the college of £779 275. 2d, ; in honor of this munificent ben- 
efactor, the general court gave to the college the name Harvard. Mr. Nathaniel 
Eaton was the first instructor, but was soon dismissed. The following is the 
list of presidents of the college with the time of their administration : Rev. 
Henry Dunster, 1640—1659. Rev. Charles Chauncy, 1654—1671. Leonard 
Hoar, M. D. 1672—1675. Rev. Urian Oakes, 1679—1681. Rev. John Rogers, 
1683—1684. Rev. Increase Malher, D. D. 1684—1701. Rev. Samuel Wil- 
lard, vice president, 1701—1707. John Leverett, F. R. S. 1708—1724. Rev. 
Benjamin Wadsworth, 1725—1737. Rev. Edward Holyoke, 1737—1769. Rev. 
Samuel Locke, D. D. 1770—1773. Rev. Samuel Langdon, D. D. 1774—1780. 
Rev. Joseph Willard, D. D. 1781—1801. Rev. Samuel Webber, D. D. 1806— 
1810. Rev. John T. Kirkland, D. D. LL. D. 1810—1828. Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
LL. D. 1828. The following are the principal donations which have been made to 
the university by the State : In 1638, £400 ; in 1640, the Charles river ferry, 
for a number of years worth £12 annually, in 1786 worth £200 annually ; two 
other bridges over the same river pay £100 annually ; for a long series of years 
annual grants were made by the legislature ; $15,000 from lands in Maine ; 
Massachusetts hall built in 1723; Hollis hall in 1763; Harvard, in 1765; Hol- 
worthy and Stoughton, built by lotteries ; in 1814, $10,000 a year for ten years; 
the library contains 40,000 volumes, and is of great value ; in 1817 the fibrary 
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e£ profeflflor Ebeling of Hunbiurgh was bought, and presented to the library by 
Col. Israel Thorndike, containing upwards of 3,000 volumes wholly on Ameri- 
can history, geography, and statistics; in 1823, 1,200 volumes on the same 
subjects were purchased of D. B. Warden, American consul at Paris ; in 1830, 
400 volumes on the same subjects, not included in the preceding purchases, 
were procured in London f it contains the most complete collection in the world 
on American history and its kindred subjects ; the collection of maps and charts 
exceeds 13,000. "The library is opened freely to literary men of all parties, 
sects, and persuasions, with no other restrictions than what are essential to its 
preservation, and to its appropriate use in the advancement of general science 
and literatare." The income of Harvard college is between $40,000 and 
$50,000 per annum, and the expenditure about the same, about half from 
tuition; the personal property of the college is over $300,000; the corporation 
are president Quincy, Rev. Eliphalet Porter, D. D., Hon. Charles Jackson, Na- 
thaniel Bowditch, Joseph Story, and Francis C. Gray ; Thomas W. Ward, Esq. 
treasurer. The overseers, in addition to the governor, lieut governor, council, 
senate, speaker of the house of representatives, and president of the university, 
are 29 in number, 15 laymen and 14 clergymen. The members of the faculty^ 
are as follows : 

Josiah Quincy, LL. D. president 

, Massachusetts prof, of natural history^ 

Rev. Henry Ware, D. D. HoUis prof, of divinity. 

, Alford prof, of nat. rel. mor. phil. &c. 

Rev. John S. Popkin, D. D. Eliot prof, of Greek literature. 
Francis Sales, Esq. instructor in French and Spanish. 
James Jackson, M. D. Hersey prof, theory and practice of physic. 
John C. Warren, M. D. Hersey prof, anatomy and surgery. 
Joseph Story, LL. D. Dane prof, of law. 

y Hancock prof, of Hebrew and oriental literature. 

John Farrar, Hollis prof, mathematics and nat philosophy. 
Jacob Bigelow, M. D. prof, of materia medica. 

: , Rumford professor. 

Thomas Nuttall, lecturer on natural history. 

George Ticknor, Smith prof. French and Latin, &c. 

Walter Channing, M. D. prof, obstet and med. jurisprudencOr 

Edward T. Channing, Boylston prof, rhetoric and oratory. 

Jonathan Barber, instructor in elocution. 

John. W. Webster, Erving prof, chemistry and mineralogy. 

Rev. Henry Ware, Ji*. prof, pulpit eloquence and past care. 

John Ware, M. D. adjunct prof, theory and practice of physic. 

Thaddeus W. Harris, M. D. librarian. 

Rev. John G. Palfrey, prof, biblical literature. 

Pietro Bachi, instructor in Italian, Spanish, &c. 

Charles Follen, prof. German language and literature. 

, Royall prof, of law. 

Charles Beck, prof, of Latin and permanent ^utor. 

Francis M. J. Surault, instructor in French. 

Cornelius C. Felton, prof, of Greek and permanent tuton 

Andrew P. Peabody, Henry S. McKean, Joel Giles, and Benjamin Feirce, tu-» 
tors ; Edmund L. Gushing, Chandler Robbins, James F. Clark, and Samuel A. 
Bevens, proctors ; Oliver Sparhawk, steward. The necessary expenses are as 
follows: tuition, room-rent, library, &c. $90; board forty weeks, $73 50; text- 
books, $12 50; special repairs, $3; total, $179; wood is $6 or $7 a cord; 
washing from $3 to $5 a quarter. 

Law school connected ivith Harvard university. The design of this institution 
is to afford a complete course of legal education for gentlemen destined for the 
bar in different parts of the United States, and dso elementary instruction 
for gentlemen desiring to qualify themselves for public life or commercial bu- 
siness ; it is under me immediate superintendence of the Royall professor of 
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law. Judge Story resides at Cambridge, and daring the intermk of his official 
duties, assists in the direction of the school ; the terms and yacations correspond 
with those of the undergraduates ; the fees for instruction are $100 per annum, 
for which the students have the use of lecture-rooms, the library, and the 
privilege of attending all the public lectures of the university gratuitously. No 
previous examination is necessary for admission, and constant residence at 
Cambridge is not deemed indispensable ; the course of study embraces law of 
personality, commercial and maritime law, law of real property, equity, crown 
law, civil law, law of nations, constitutiomd law. 

Medicci achotH, The faculty of medicine consists of the president of the uni-* 
versity, and Uie professors and lecturers authorized to give instruction to the 
medical students. Candidates for the degree of doctor in medicine must comply 
with the following rules : They must have attended two courses of lectures 
delivered at the Massachusetts medical college ; have employed three years in 
their professional studies under the instruction of a resfular practitioner of med- 
icine ; if not possessed of a university education, shall satisfy the faculty in 
respect to tiieir knowledge of the Latin language and experimental philosophy; 
four weeks before the examination must transmit to the dean of the faculty a 
dissertation written by themselves on some subject connected with medicine ; 
and must submit to a separate examination before all the faculty ; these disser- 
tations must be delivered on or before the first day of July, and for the winter 
examination on or before the first day of December ; the lectures are delivered 
at the Massachusetts medical college in Boston, and commence annually on the 
third Wednesday in October ; they continue four months ; during the lectures, 
the students may find in the city various opportunities for practical instruction. 
The anatomical department has a museum esteemed the richest in the country 
«s to preparations, both healthful and morbid. The means of studying practical 
anatomy are abundant, and every facility is offered to enable the student to 
prosecute this most important portion of his study ; the chemical department is 
well furnished with the necessary apparatus ; the medical library is in the med- 
ical college in Boston. 

Divinihf school. Candidates for admission are examined on the day before 
commencement, and pass an examination in Hebrew grammar, and the first 
ten chapters of Deuteronomy. "If unknown to the faculty they are to present 
testimonials of their moral and serious character." Students are required to 
reside in or near divinitv hall ; they give bonds in the sum of $60 for the pay- 
ment of term bills ; board is $1 75 a week ; each student must possess a copy 
of the Old and New Testament in the original languages, the latter in Gries- 
bach's edition ; a copy of all other class-books is furnished on loan ; indigent 
students are aided from foundations and other sources ; instruction is given by 
professor Ware in natural religion, church history, and systematic theology ; by 
professor Ware, Jr. in pulpit eloquence, composition and delivery of sermons, 
:and pastoral duties ; by professor Palfrey in biblical literature, Hebrew criti- 
cism, &c. 

J^eioton tkeological institution. This seminary is situated at Newton, in the 
county of Middlesex, seven miles west of Boston, and is under the direction of 
persons of the Baptist denomination ; it has two principal buildings, a mansion 
house, and a brick edifice 85 feet long, 49 wide and three stories high, exclu- 
sive of the basement ; it has 31 rooms for students, to each of which is attached 
a bed-room ; it also contains a reading-room, a chapel, and library-room. The 
institution was incorporated in February, 1826, and commenced operations in the 
following November, with three students in the family of jNrofessor Chase. The 
institution is open for those persons, and those only, who give evidence of pos- 
sessing genuine piety, suitable gifts and attainments, and of their being in- 
fluenced by proper motives in wishing to pursue theological studies. The 
regular course occupies three years, and embraces biblical literature, church 
history, biblical theology, and pastoral duties. ' The plan contemplates four pro- 
fessorships ; only three have been yet appointed : 

Rev. Irah Chase, prof, of biblical theology. 

Rev. Henry J. Ripley, prof, of biblical hterature. 

Rev. James D. Knowles, prof, of pastoral duties. 
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Professor Chase, now in Europe on account of ill health, performs temporari- 
ly the duties of professor of church history. The institution has no funds, 
except a sum, the i»incipal and interest of which will support two professors 
for twenty years, and one permanent scholarship, of $1,250, established by the 
Young Men's Baptist Education Society in Boston, and called the « Knowles 
scholarship." There is a debt of about $5,000, incurred principally by the erec- 
tion of the buildings; the institution needs funds to pay this debt, to support 
two professors besides those now provided for, to erect additional buildings, to 
enlarge the library, and for other purposes ; the library contains 1,800 volumes ; 
many of the books are used by the students as tesrt-books ; provision is made 
at tlus institution for a shorter course, for the benefit of such persons whose age 
and other circumstances render it inexpedient to pursue the$ regular three years' 
course ; candidates for the latter course are required to be acquainted with 
professor Stuart's Hebrew grammar, and with the first 40 pages of his Hebrew 
chrestomathy. 

Theological seminary at Jlndover. This institution was established in Ando- 
ver, Essex county, in 1807. It is endowed by t^ie donations of John Norris, and 
of his widow of Salem, of Mrs. Phebe Phillips, John Phillips, and Samuel Abbot 
of Andover, and of Moses Brown and William Bartlet of Newburyport. The 
seminary has a president, four ordinary and one extraordinary professorships ; 
the president is generally to be a professor in the seminary. The buildings are 
three in number, built of brick, on an elevated site, and commanding an exten- 
sive prospect ; the central edifice contains the chapel, three lecture-rooms and 
a large library-room ; the others furnish accommodations for 120 students. It 
is in contemplation to erect a fourth building ; in addition there are houses for 
the president, three professors, and the steward ; also a large building of stone 
for the purposes of manual labor; the seminary is under the same board of 
trustees, which have the management of Phillips academy ; the faculty and in- 
structors are, 
Rev. Ebenezer Porter, president, and lecturer on homiletics. 
Rev. Leonard Woods, Abbot prof. Christian theology. 
Rev. Moses StUart, associate prof, sacred literature. 
Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, Bartlet prof, ^acred rhetoric. 
Rev. Ralph Emerson, Brown prof. eccl. history and lecturer on pastoral duties. 
Edward Robinson, prof extraor. sacred literature and librarian. 
The institution is equally open to protestants of all denominations ; it is re- 
quired of every candidate for admission, that he furnish testimonials that he 
possesses good natural and acquired talents, that he has been regularly educa- 
ted at some college, or has otherwise made equivalent literary acquisitions, that 
he sustains a fiiir moral character, and is hopefully possessed of personal piety ; 
if not a professor of religion, he is required to subscribe a declaration of his be- 
lief in the Christian religion ; candidates, who expect charitable assistance, must 
present the proper testimonials of their indigence. Every candidate must be 
prepared to sustain an examination in Hebrew grammar, and in the Hebrew 
chrestomathy of professor Stuart, so far as the extracts from Genesis and Exodus 
extend. To those whose pecuniary necessities require it, about two thirds of the 
price of board in commons has been allowed from the charity funds of the sem- 
inary. The amount of this allowance depends on the price of provisions, and 
the number of applicants. No student is charged for instruction ; no one in the 
public rooms is charged for room, furniture, &c. except to keep the furniture in 
repair ; occupants of rooms in Bartlett haU are charged $4, and in Phillips hall, 
$2. It is supposed that the common charges of aU students are diminished at 
this seminary by means of the charitable provisions, at least $70 for each per- 
son. There are two or three resident licentiates annually supported in part, on 
the Abbot foundation. The libraries and all the facilities of education at this 
institution are more complete than those which are enjoyed at any other theo- 
logical seminary in the Christian world. 

The following are some of the literary associations in Massachusetts: Ameri- 
can academy of arts and aciencesy incorporated in 1780 ; N. Bowditch, LL. D. 
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F. R. S. president Massachusetts historical society, instituted 1791, incorporated I 
1794 ; statute meetings last Thursday of January, April, and October, and the 
day before commencement at Cambridge, John Davis, LL. D« president, Rev. 
Charles Lowell, D. D. recording secretary, Rev. Abiel Holmes, D. D. con-es- 

ponding secretary, James Savage, treasurer, , librarian. Ammcan 

antiqttarian society, incorporated October, 1812 ; Thomas L.. Winthrop, presi- 
dent. Rejoice Newton of Worcester, recording secretary, Edward Everett of 
Charlestown, foreign corresponding secretary, William Lincoln of Worcester, 
domestic corresponding secretary ; library, cabinet, &c. at Worcester. Ammcm 
instit%de of instruction; Rev. Francis Wayland, D. D. Providence, R. I. presi- 
dent, Wm. C. Woodbridge and Solomon P. MUes, Boston, corresponding secre- 
taries ; Richard B. Carter, Boston, treasurer ; A. Andrews, Frederick Emerson, 
Cornelius Walker, curators. Boston society for diffusion of useful knowledge ; 
Daniel Webster, president Massachusetts lyceum ; Hon. A. H. Everett, presi- 
dent. Rev. W. C. Woodbridge, corresponding secretary, Josiah Holbrook, 
recording secretary, Mr. T. H. Carter, treasurer, Messrs. Wm. Jackson, T. A. 
Greene, S. C. Phillips, W. S. Hastings, A. R. Thompson, S. J. Gardner, Joseph 
Brown, and Joseph Jenkins, curators. 

Rhode Island. 
Elementary education. 
In 1828, the legislature appropriated $10,000 annually for the support of 
public schools, with authority to each town to raise by tax double the amount 
of its proportion of the $10,000. All the towns availed themselves of its pro- 
Visions. The whole number of schools probably exceeds $700. Till within a 
short period, education has been very much neglected in Rhode Island. 

Academies and high schools. 

The Friends' boarding school in Providence^ established by, and belonging to 
the yearly meeting of New England, is a spacious structure of brick, with a 
basement of granite, under the care of a superintendent, 5 male and 4 female 
teachers. There are 117 male and 70 female pupils ; it has a small library. The 
public schools were established in 1800, and now consist of 5 grammar schools, 
5 primary schools, and one African school ; they originated wi3i the mechanics' 
and manufacturers' association. The English and classical seminary at East 
Greenwich^ was opened for the reception of pupils, on the first of April ; George 
W. Greene, principal ; the year is divided into two terms of five months each; 
the first, commencing on the first Monday in April, will close on the last of Au- 
gust ; the second, commencing on the first of October, will close on the last of 
February ; board and tuition in the family of the principal, $200 a year ; tuition 
alone in English, $35 ; for the languages and mathematics, $50 ; no scholar 
received for less than a term. 

CoUeges and higher seminaries^ 

Broum university. This institution was incorporated in 1764, by the general 
assembly of the governor and company of the English colony of Rhode Island; 
it was originally established at Warren, where, in the year 1769, the first com- 
mencement was celebrated ; it was removed to Providence in 1770 ; it takes its 
name from Nicholas Brown, its most distinguished benefactor ; it has two halls, 
both of brick, namely, university hall, four stories high, 150 feet long and 46 
feet wide, containing 50 rooms for ofiicers and students, besides a chapel, libra- 
ry, and philosophical rooms ; and Hope college, built in 1822, four stories high, 
12k) feet long, 40 wide, with 48 rooms for ofiicers and students ; they are 
placed on some of the highest ground in the city. Hon Nicholas Brown has 
resolved to erect at his own expense, another college edifice, to embrace a 
chapel, library, philosophical hall, lecture-rooms, &c. to be of brick, three stories 
high besides the basement, 86 feet long and 42 wide ; it will be placed in the 
front yard of the college, on the south, and will of course front the north; a 
subscription has just been commenced in Providence, for the purpose of raising 
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$25,000, intended to constitute a permanent fund, the proceeds to be applied to 
the purchase of books, and philosophical and chemical apparatus; Mr. Brown 
has given $10,000 towards it, and another gentleman has subscribed $1,000, and 
it is expected that the sum will be completed by the next commencement. The 
government of the university is vested in a board of fellows, consisting of 12 
members, 8 of whom including the president must be Baptists ; and a board of 
trustees, of 36 members, 22 of whom must be Baptists, 5 Friends, 5 Episcopa- 
lians, and 4 Congregationalists. The philosophical apparatus is very complete ; 
the following is the list of presidents, Rev. James Manning, D. D. 1765—1791. 
Rev. Jonathan Maxcy, D. D. 1792—1802. Rev. Asa Messer, D. D. LL. D. 
1802—1826. Rev. Francis Wayland, D. D. 1826. The faculty are, 

Rev. Francis Wayland, D. D. president. 

William G. Goddard, prof mor. phil. and metaphysics. 

Rev. Romeo Elton, professor of languages. 

Rev. Alexis Caswell, prof. math, and nat philosophy. 

Rev. Solomon Peck, prof. Latin language and literature. 

George I. Chace, Christopher M. Nickels, and William Gammei, tutors. 

Horatio G. Bowen, librarian. 

Any young gentleman of good moral character, may, without becoming a 
candidate for a degree, be permitted to pursue, with the several classes of the 
institutioi^, such branches of study as his parent or guardian may select. The 
bill for board, tuition, room-rent, library and incidental expenses, varies from 
$103 to $128 per annum ; the board in commons is charged at its net expense, 
and varies with the price of provisions ; good board is furnished at $1 per week, 
and that which is more expensive at from $1 5t]l to $1 61 per week* 

Connecticut. 
Mementi/ry education^ 
The sum divided among the several school districts for the year ending March 
31, 1832, was $76,585 50, which considerably exceeds the expenditure for all 
other public purposes. This sum proceeds from a fund derived from the sale of 
lands in Ohio, of $1,882,261. The number of children between four and six- 
teen years of age, in all the school districts, according tg the enumeration in 
August, 1831, was 85,095. it is doubtful whether the schools would not be 
better supported by an annual tax ; in other States, as in Massachusetts, the 
tax is on property, and thus the poorer classes are not burdened, while they pay 
such a proportion as to be interested in the success of the schools ; tlie rich can 
afford to pay, by the greater security which the education of the poorer classes 
gives to their property. 

Academies and high scliools. 

Bacon academy at Colchester^ incorporated in 1803 ; fund, $35,000 ; Charles 
P. Otis, principal, Samuel P. Fox, Dillon Williams, assistants ; vacations, first 
Thursday in September, 3 weeks, first Wednesday in January, 2 weeks, first 
Wednesday in May, 2 weeks. Plainfield academy ; James Humphrey, principal 
and teacher of the French language. Chandler Leeden, assistant ; vacations 
from anniversary last Wednesday in August, 3 wee^s, from first in January, 2 
weeks, from first Wednesday in May, 2 weeks. Hartford female seminary; 
John T. Brace, principal. Hartford grammar school ; Francis Fellows, principal ; 
tuition, $6 a term ; studies taught, are geometry, algebra, Latin, Greek, and 
various English studies ; Andrew Kingsbury, Esq. treasurer. Norwich female 
academy; Misses Caulkins and Wood, instructresses; Drs. Farnsworth and 
Hooker, lecturers. JSTew Haven young ladies institute ; Ray Palmer and Mrs. 
Palmer, principals. C. U. Shepard, lecturer in natural history. William B. 
Lewis, mathematics and natural philosophy. C. A. Coulombe, G. W. 
Winchester, G. Geib, assistants. In two and a half years past, 140 pupils. 
VOL. V. 38 
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LUcMdd female academy^ Miss Saxah Pierce, principal, Misses Jones, Ogden, 
and Hart, assistants. Goshen academy, John Norton instructor. Lancasterian 
school, JVc«; Haven, John E. Lowell and Cynthia E. Bradley, instructors. Frank- 
lin institute, JVeto Haven, Charles U. Shepard, curator. Collegiate imtUute, 
JVew Haven, Professor Cleaveland, principal. Episcopal academy, Cheshire, 
Rev. Bethel Judd, D. D. principal. This seminary has large funds. Anniver- 
sary, first Wednesday of September. Vacations, four weeks from first Monday 
in May, and four weeks from first Monday in September. Tolland academy^ in- 
corporated in 1829. Rev. William Ely, president, Jeremiah Parish, secretary. 
Ellington school. This school is situated at Ellington, about 16 miles north- 
east from Hartford, in one of the most pleasant villages in the State. It is de- 
signed exclusively for mdes, all of whom board togeSier under the care of pro- 
per guardians. The summer term, of 24 weeks, commences on the fourth day 
of May. For board, washing, tuition, superintendence, fuel, and lights, the 
charge is $90 a term, payable in advance. The oflicers of Yale college say, 
that "the .school, after a trial of three years, has fully answered expectations, and 
is distinguished for the fidelity of its teachers, and the accuracy and complete- 
ness of its system of instruction." Edward Hall, superintendent, John Hall, 
principal and instructor in elocution, Luther Wright in Greek, Samuel G. 
Brown in Latin, Luther Haven in English. 

Colleges and higher seminaries* 

Wesleyan university, at Middletoum. This institution is on the west bank of 
Connecticut river, 15 miles south of Hartford, and 25 north-east of New Haven. 
The population of Middletown in 1830, was 6,892. It is a pleasant and pros- 
perous town. The university was commenced in August, 1831. The following 
statements will show its present condition. Faculty. — Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D. D. 
president, and acting professor of moral science and belles-lettres, Augustus 
W. Smith, A. M. professor of mathematics, and professor of natural science, 

, professor of ancient languages and literature, and acting professor of 

natural science. Rev. Jacob F. Huber, professor of modern languages. All the 
studies pursued at the university, are divided into departments, or general 
classes, with a professor at the head of each. The number of these depart- 
ments will be increased, as the means and wants of the university shall increase. 
At present they consist of five, viz. ; — I. moral science and belles-lettres ; IL 
mathematics ; III. ancient languages, and literature ; IV. natural science ; V. 
modern languages. The students of each department are divided into sections, 
so as to accommodate their different degrees of advancement, without any refer- 
ence to their standing in the other departments, or to the time they have been 
members of the university. Any student may take a partial or an entire course, 
as may suit his circumstances ; and when regularly dismissed, shall be entitled 
to a diploma, according to his attainments. — But no one will be entitled to the 
collegiate degree of bachelor of arts, except he pass a thorough and satisfactory 
exainination in the entire classical course. Whenever he does this, he will be 
admitted to his degree, without regard to the time he may have been in the 
university. Daily bills of merit and demerit are kept of each student— the for- 
mer denoting the excellences of each in his recitations, and other college exercises 
— the latter, the deficiencies and delinquencies of each in his respective duties. 
The president will furnish an exhibit of these records in any particular case, when 
requested by the student or his friends ; and in all cases where the delinquencies 
exceed a certain number, and where private and public admonition have been given 
without effect, a statement of the bill of demerit will be forwarded to the friends 
of such delinquent scholars. This will be the last step of discipline, preceding 
the final one of suspension or dismission. The faculty are determined, that 
the university shall not be infested, and the whole community embarrassed and 
perhaps corrupted, by idle or corrupt members. The university has a choice 
library of about 3,000 volumes, and a very respectable philosophical and chemi- 
cal apparatus. Rev. John M. Smith, professor of languages, and a valuable 
man, lately died. The institution occupies the site of the former mihtary 
academy of captain Partridge. 
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ffasMn^n college at Hartford. This institution is under the control of the 
Episcopalians, and was established in 1826. It is pleasantly situated, about 
three quarters of a mile west of the city, on elevated ground. Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Brownell was the first president. The faculty are now 

Rev. N. S. Wheaton, D. D. president 

Rev. Horatio Potter, prof, mathematics and natural philosophy. 

William M. Holland, prof, ancient languages. 

J. S. Rogers, M. D. prof, chemistry and mineralogy. 

George Sumner, M. D. prof, botany. 

Hon. William W. Ellsworth, prof, of law. 

Rev. S. P. Jarvis, D. D. prof, oriental languages and literature. 

Rev. Lucius M. Purdy, tutor. 

Gregory A. Perdicaris, teacher Greek language, and librarian. 

We quote the following statements from a late prospectus of the college. 

" Terms of admission : — For the freshman class, English grammar, geog- 
raphy, and arithmetic ; CsBsar's Commentaries, or Sallust ; Cicero's Select 
Orations ; Virgil ; Jacob's Greek Reader ; the Gospels of St. Luke and St. John, 
and the Acts of the Apostles ; Latin and Greek Prosody, and composition in 
Latin and Greek, as taught in the Latin Tutor, and in Neilson's Greek Exer- 
cises. Candidates for an advanced standing must sustain a further examination 
on those branches, which have been pursued by the class which they propose to 
enter. Students of the partial course must be qualified to pursue to advantage 
those studies of the regular course, to which they propose to devote their atten- 
tion. They recite with the regular classes, and have the privilege of attending 
the lectures. The study of the modem languages forms a separate item of ex- 
pense. Every candidate for admission shall present to the president a certifi- 
cate of good moral character, signed by his preceptor or some other responsible 
person ; and, if admitted from another college, he must produce a certificate of 
dismission in good standing. Public Worship. — ^The students are required to 
attend morning and evening prayer in the college chapel ; and on the Lord's 
day, to attend public worship, either in the chapel, or at such places as their 
parents or guardians may desire. Expenses. — For tuition, $11 00 per term ; 
for room-rent, $3 50 per term ; for the use of the library, $1 00 per term ; for 
sweeping rooms, ringing the bell, fuel for recitation rooms, and printing, $2 00 
per term ; all payable in advance. ■ Besides the above, there will be occasional 
assessments for damages, extra printing, or other common expenses. No com- 
mons are established, as it is preferred that the students should board in private 
families, contiguous to the college. The price of board varies from $1 25 to 
$1 75 per week. The students reside in the college, and provide for them- 
selves bed and bedding, furniture for their rooms, fire-wood, candles, books, 
stationary, and washing. - Books and furniture may be sold, when the student 
has no further use for them, at a moderate reduction from the original cost. 
The following is a near estimate of the necessary expenses, exclusive of apparel, 
pocket money, travelling, and board in vacations. College bills $60, board 40 
weeks, from 50 to $70 ; fuel, light, washing, from 16 to $30 ; use of books, sta- 
tionary, furniture, from 10 to $30 ; taxes in classes, from 5 to $8 ; total, per 
annum, from 141 to $198. In regard to all monies and expenses the following 
provisions of the college laws must be strictly complied with : — " To prevent 
extravagant or improper expenditure by the students, all monies designed for 
their use shall be placed by their parents or guardians in the hands of the col- 
lege Bursar, who shall superintend their expenses with a parental discre- 
tion. No student may purchase any thing without his permission. All ne- 
cessary articles for the student's use are to be paid for by the Bursar, who 
shall keep a correct account with each student of all receipts and expendi- 
tures on his behalf, and shall receive a fixed salary for his services ; and he 
shall charge each student with three per cent on all monies so disbursed, 
and pay the same into the college treasury. If any student shall receive any 
money which does not pass through the hands of the Bursar, he shaU be liable ta 
dismtssion from the instUution.^^ The present Bursar is William M. Holland^ 
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A. M. professor of ancient languages ; who paiticulariy desires that al] monies 
transmitted to him, for the use of students, may be enclosed, (whether by mail 
or otherwise,) in a sealed envelope. The apparatus for the illustration of 
natural science is very complete, .most of it having been recently imported 
from Paris ; and a valuable mineralogical cabinet has been deposited in the in- 
stitution by the professor in that department The college library contains 
about 2,000 select volumes, and the libraries of the different societies about 
2,500 volumes more, to all of which the students have access. The valuable 
library of Dr. Jarvis is also deposited in the college. A botanical garden and 
green-house is attached to the college, well stocked with plants, both exotic 
and indigenous. 

Yale college. This institution was established in 1700, and incorporated in 
1701. It was established at Saybrook, and the first commencement was held 
there September 13, 1702. To avoid charges, the commencements were for 
several years private. In 1703, there was a general contribution throughout 
the colony to build a college-house. In 1716, Sie institution was removed to 
JJcTv Haven. The first commencement at New Haven was in 1717, when four 
individuals were admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts. About tJiis time, 
Jdr. Elihu Yale, of London, gave a donation of bopks to the college, worth £100, 
and goods to the amount of £300. In gratitude for his munificent donation, the 
institution was named Yale College. In 1733, Bishop Berkely, of Ireland, 
gave 1,000 volumes of books, and two small foundations for premiums. There 
are now 10 college buildings ; four of which are halls, 100 feet by 40, four 
stories high, containing 32 rooms each for students; a new and convenient 
chapel, one story of which is appropriated to the theological school, and another 
to the library ; two other buildings containing rooms for recitations, lectures, 
and libraries ; a dining hall of stone, with an elegant apartnaent above for the 
mineralogical cabinet and lectures ; a^ chemical laboratory ; and the medical 
college, a large edifice of stone, The philosophical and chemical apparatus are 
very good. The cabinet of minerals is the most valuable in the United States, 
The following is the list of presidents : — Rev. Abraham Pierson, 1701—1707. 
Rev. Timothy Cutler, D. D. 1719—1722. Rev. Elisha Williams, 1726-1739. 
Rev, Thomas Clap, 1739—1766. Rev. Naphtali Daggett, 1766—1777. Rev. 
Ezra Stiles, D. D. LL. D. 1777—1795. Rev. Timothy Dwight, D. D. LU D, 
17951— X817. Rev. Jeremiah Day, D. D. LL, D. 1817, The faculty are now; 

Rev. Jeremiah Day, D. D. LL. D. president 

Hon. David Daggett, LL. D. prof, of law. 

Thomas Hubbard, M. D. prof, of surgery. 

Benjamin Silliman, M. D. LL. D. prof, chemistry, mineralpgy, &c, 

James L. Kingsley, LL* D. prof. Latin. 

Eli Ives, M. D. prof, theory and practice of physic. 

Rev. N. W. Taylor, D. D. Dwight prof, theology. 

Jonathan Knight, M, D. profi anatomy, &c. 

Timothy P. Beers, M. D. prof, obstetrics. 

Josiah W. Gibbs, prof, sacred literature. 

Samuel J. Hitchcock, Esq. instructor in law. 

Rev. Eleazer T. Fitch, D. D. prof, divinity. 

Rev. Chauncy A. Goodrich, prof, rhetoric and oratory. 

i)enison Olmsted, prof, math, and natural philosophy. 

Theodore D. Wools.ey, prof. Greek* 

Henry Durant, William Carter, Henry N. Day, Flavel Bascom, Alfred New- 
ton, Leverett Griggs, Anthony D. Stanley, and J)avid C. Comstock, tutors j 
Oliver P, Hubbard, assistant to the professor of chemistry ; Erasmus D. North, 
teacher in elocution. The following statements* will give further information in 
respect to the college. No one can be admitted to the freshman class, till he 
^as completed his fourteenth year ; nor to an advanced standing without a pro- 
portional increase of age. The whole course of instruction occupies four years. 
In each year there are three terms or sessions. The thxee younger classes are 
divided, each into three parts ; and each of the divisions is comnutted to the 
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particular charge of a tutor, who, with the assistance of the professors, instructs 
it The senior class is instructed by the president and professors. Each of the 
four classes attends three recitations or lectures in a day ; except on Wednes* 
days and Saturdays when they have only two. GenUemen well qualified to 
teach the French and Spanish languages, are engaged by the faculty to give 
instruction in these branches to those students who desire it, at their own ex- 
pense. The Berkeleian premium, of about forty-six dollars a year, is given to 
the scholar in each class who passes the best examination in Latin and Greek ; 
provided he reside as a graduate in New Haven, one, two, or three years. Pre* 
miams are also given for Latin and English composition, and for declamation in 
public. Expenses. — ^The college bills are made out by the treasurer and stew- 
ard three times a year, at the close of each term ; and are presented to the 
students, who are required to present them to their parents, guardians or pat- 
rons. If any student fails to comply with this requisition, he is not permitted 
to recite till the bills are paid. The following may be considered as a near 
estimate of the necessary expenses, without including apparel, pocket money, 
travelling, and board in vacations. Treasurer's bill, $49 ; board in commons, 
40 weeks, from 60 to |70 ; fuel and light, from 8 to $16 ; use of books recited, 
and stationary, from 5 to $15 ; use of furniture, bed and bedding, from 5 to $15 ; 
washing, from 8 to $18 ; taxes in the classes, &c. from 5 to $7 ; total, from 140 
to $190. By a resolve of the corpoitition, a sum not exceeding one thousand 
dollars a year, is appropriated to the relief of indigent students, and the encour- 
agement of merit 

Tht theological department. The instructors in the theological department 
are a professor of didactic theology, a professor of sacred literature, and the 
professors of divinity and of rhetoric in the classical department of the college. 
The whole course of instruction occupies three years ; and the students are 
divided into junior, middle, and senior classes. The time of admission is at the 
commencement of the first collegiate term. The terms and vacations are the 
same with those in the college. The conditions for entrance are hopeful piety, 
and a liberal education at some college, unless the candidate have otherwise 
qualified himself for pursuing advantageously the prescribed course of studies^ 
No charges are made for tuition and lectures. No funds have as yet been 
granted to this department for defraying the expenses of indigent students. 
Board may be obtained in private families at from $1 25, to $1 75 per week. 

The law school. The law school is under the direction of the Hon. David 
Daggett, LL. D., a judge of the supreme court in Connecticut, and professor of 
law ; and Samuel J. Hitchcock, Esq. attorney and counsellor at law. The 
students are required to peruse the most important elementary treatises, and are 
daily examined on the author they are reading, and receive at the same time 
explanations and illustrations of the subject they are studying. A course of 
lectures is delivered by the professor o^ law, on all the titles and subjects of 
common and statute law. A moot court is holden once a week or oftener, which 
employs the students in drawing pleadings and investigating and arguing 
questions of law. Arrangements are making and nearly completed, by which 
the students can at all times examine the statute laws of each State in the Union, 
and all the reported cases which have been published in this country. The 
students are furnished with the use of the elementary books and have access at 
all times, to the college libraries, and to a law library, comprising every important 
work, both aucient and modern. The terms for tuition are $75 00 for one year ; 
for six months, $50 00 : for any term exceeding one year, at the rate of $75 00 
per annum. The entrance fee is $5 00 ; and for the ordinary use of the library, 
and the constant use of the text-books, $5 00. All payable in advance. The 
course of study occupies two years, allowing eight weeks vacation each year. 
Students are, however, received for a shorter period. The professor of law 
delivers lectures to the senior class in college, during the first and second terms 
once in each week. 

The medical instUvtion. The instructors of the medical institution, are a 
professor of surgery, a professor of chemistry and pharmacy, a professor of the. 
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theory and practice of physic, a professor of materia medica and therapeutics, a 
professor of anatomy and physiology, and a professor of obstetrics. The lectures 
commence twelve weeks from tlie third Wednesday in August, and continue 
sixteen weeks. During the course, from 50 to 100 lectures are given by each 
professor The students have access to the lectures on natural philosophy on 
paying the fees of the course, and they may attend the lectures on mineralogy 
and geology without charge. The examination 'for licenses and degrees is held 
immediately after the close of the lectures. The institution is furnished with a 
library and an anatomical museum. The students have access also to the library 
of the college, and to the cabinet of minerals. The fees, which are paid in 
advance, are twelve dollars and fifty cents for each course, except on obstetrics, 
which is six dollars. The matriculation fee and contingent bill are seven dollars 
and fifty cents. The entire expense of a residence of four months, through the 
course, including fees and all expenses, except clothing, is from 120 to 150 
dollars. 

IMchfield law school. Litchfield is the capital of Litchfield county, 30 
miles west of Hartford, 31 north-west of New Haven, 329 from Washington. 
We quote the following statements respecting the celebrated law school in this 
town. The number of students from 1798 to 1827, Voth inclusive, was 730. 
This law school was established in 1782 by the Hon. Tapping Reeve, late chief 
justice of Connecticut, and continued under his sole direction until the year 1798, 
when the Hon. J. Gould was associated with him. These gentlemen continued 
their joint labors until 1820, since which period Judge Gould has lectured alone. 
Prom its commencement, it has enjoyed a patronage, which distinguished talent 
combined with great legal attainment justly merited. It has been composed of 
young men from every section of the Union, many of whom have since been 
eminently conspicuous, both as jurists and as statesmen. And indeed even now, 
notwithstanding the numerous legal seminaries which have been established 
throughout our country, this school maintains its pre-eminence. This, it is 
believed, is to be attributed to the advantages, which the mode of instruction 
here prescribed, possesses over the systems usually^ adopted in similar institu- 
tions. According to the plan pursued by Judge Gould, the law is divided into 
forty-eight titles, which embrace all its important branches, and of which he 
treats in systematic detail. These titles are the result of thirty years severe 
and close application. They comprehend the whole of his legal reading during 
that period, and continue moreover to be enlarged and improved by modern 
adjudications. The lectures, which are delivered every day, and which usually 
occupy an hour and a half, embrace every principle and rule falling under the 
several divisions of the different titles. The examinations, which are held every 
Saturday, upon the lectures of the preceding week, consist of a thorough 
investigation of the principles of each rule, and not merely of such questions 
as can be answered from memory without any exercise of the judgment. These 
examinations are held a part of the time, by Jabez W. Huntington, Esq. a 
distinguished gentleman of the bar, whose practice enables him to introduce 
frequent and familiar illustrations, which create an interest, and serve to impress 
more strongly upon. the mind the knowledge acquired during the week. There 
is also connected with the institution, a moot court for the argument of law 
questions, at which Judge Gould presides. The questions that are discussed^ 
are prepared by him in the forms in which they generally arise. These courts 
are held once at least in each week, two students acting as counsellors, one on 
each side : And the arguments that are advanced, togeUier with the opinion of 
the judge, are carefully recorded in a book kept for that purpose. For the 
preparation of these questions, access may at all times be had to an extensive 
library. Besides these courts, there are societies established for improvement 
in forensic exercises, which are entirely under Uie control of the students. The 
whole course is completed, in fourteen months, including two vacations of four 
weeks each, one in tiie spring, the other in the autumn. No student can enter 
for a shorter period than three months. The terms of instruction are $100 for 
the first year, and $60 for the second, payable either in advance or at the end of 
the year. 
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^^lum for &t6 dtaf and dumb at Hartford, For the following^ facts re- 
specting this interesting institution, we are indebted to the American Encyclo- 
pedia: — ^The American asylum for the education and instruction of the deaf 
and dumb, at Hartford, owes its origin to the success which attended the efforts 
of the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, to give instruction to the deaf and dumb 
daughter of a gentleman of that city. The attention of people being excited, 
it was computed that there were more than a hundred deaf mutes in Connecti- 
cut ; and Mr. Gallaudet was induced to undertake the establishment of an insti- 
tution at Hartford for their relief, having previously stipulated for means of per- 
sonallv examining the European institutions for the relief of persons thus af- 
flicted. Mr. Gallaudet embarked for Europe in May, 1815. He returned in 
August, 1816, accompanied by Mr. Laurent Clerc, a distinguished pupil of the 
abb6 Sicard. The course of instruction commenced, with seven pupils, in April, 
1817, and, in 1829, there were 143 pupils in the institution, under the care of 
Mr. Gallaudet and nine assistant instructors. 54 of the pupils were supported 
wholly by the legislature of Massachusetts ; 15, in whole or in part, by that of 
New Hampshire ; 13 by that of Maine ; 21 by Uiat of Vermont; and 13 by that 
of Connecticut The institution, from its establishment to 1830, had imparted its 
benefits to 318 persons. The funds of the asylum have been derived from private 
donations, and from a grant of land in Alabama, made by the congress of the 
United States, in 1819. These have furnished the institution with a large and 
commodious brick building, in which the pupils reside and receive instruction ^ 
a dweDing-house for the principal, and convenient out-houses, including two 
brick workshops, in which the male pupils work four or five hours daily, in order 
to acquire a mechanical trade ; and have enabled the directors to form a perma- 
nent fund of considerable amount. The grounds (between seven and eight 
acres in extent) are on a very delightful and commanding eminence, half a mile 
west of the city. When the asylum commenced, the charge to each pupil was 
$200 a year for board, lodging and washing, fuel, candles, stationary, and other 
incidental expenses of the school-room ; besides a continual superintendence of 
their health, conduct, manners and morals, and tuition. In consequence of the 
sales of a portion of the lands in Alabama, the charge is now reduced to $115 a 
year — a sum, however, which falls considerably short of the actual expense in- 
curred for each pupil. By this mode of distributing the annual income derived 
from the funds of the institution, every State in the Union, and every parent of 
a deaf and dumb child, may receive an equal share of the public bounty. To 
employ their funds in educating pupils gratuitously, would soon entirely ex- 
haust them. One great object, that the asylum has aimed to accomplish, is^ 
the diffusion of a uniform system of instruction throughout the Union, and to 
satisfy candid and intelligent minds, that experience in teaching the deaf and 
dumb, as in all other pursuits, mechanical or intellectual, is of primary importance. 
Its efforts, in this respect, have met with ^reat success. It has furnished the 
Pennsylvania institution, at Philadelphia, with its present principal and two as- 
sistant teachers ; it afforded instruction to the principals of the two institutions 
in Kentucky and Ohio ; and the principal of the one at Canajoharie, in the State 
of New York, himself deaf and dumb, was one of its earliest pupils. In addi- 
tion to these institutions, all of which have derived their system of instruction 
from the American asylum, there is but one other in the United States — ^that in 
the city of New York. Among the 318 pupils, who have been members of the 
asylum, only 75 have been supported by their parents or friends, most of whom 
were in quite moderate circumstances. Out of the same number, consisting of 
178 males and 140 females, 134 were born deaf; 154 lost their hearing in in- 
fancy and childhood ; and of 30, no certain inforniation could be procured. 

New York. 
Elementary education. 
The following is an analysis of the report of the superintendent of com- 
mon schools, made in January, 1833. ''There were in the State of New 
York on the last day of December, 1831, which was the date of the latest 
reports on the number of children, 508,878 children over 5 and under 16 years 
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of age ; of whom 494,959 received iitetraction in district schools. The whole 
number of organized school districts in the State is 9,600; of which 8,941 made 
their annual reports. These were kept open for the reception of pupils an 
average period of eight out of the twelve months. The number of new districts 
formed during tlie year was 267 ; and the number of those which made reports to 
the commissioners increased 106. In each of six counties of the State, 15,000 
scholars are annually instructed ; in twenty-four, including the last, 10,000 each. 
Oneida county, with a population of 71,000 has mord than 20,000 children 
between 5 and 16 years of age. Twenty counties have more than 200 district 
schools in each ; several have 250 ; and three over 300. Oneida has 350. In 
each of 112 towns, more than 1,000 children are annually instructed ; in several, 
more than 1,500 ; and in a few, more than 2,000. Eighty-one districts have 20 
or more school districts in each ; several of these more than 25, and a few more 
than 30. The average number of organized districts in the State is nearly 12i 
for each town. The average number of scholars instructed in those districts 
which made returns, was a fraction more than 55 for each school. In 1816, the 
number of organized districts was 2,755, and the children taught according to the 
returns, was 140,106. The increase of those districts which have adopted the 
system, in 16 years, has been of course, 6,845 ; and the increase in the number of 
children taught, in the same time, 354,853. The productive capital of the New 
York school fund now amounts to $1,735,175 28 cents. The revenue it afforded 
for the year ending on the 30th of Sept. last, was $93,755 31. But the revenue 
for the coming year is estimated at $101,250 ; for the fund is increasing. This 
revenue is paid over from the state treasury to the commissioners of the several 
towns in the State for the benefit of the schools ; and it appears that so much is 
added from the general funds of the treasury, as to make up the round sum of 
$100,000. To this if we add $188,384 53 cents, the avails of a state tax ; and 
$17,198 25 which is derived from local funds possessed by some of the towns, 
we have an aggregate of $305,582 78 : and this usually is denominated the 
* public money.' It appears that 761 towns paid to their teachers during the 
past year, by way of subscription, voluntary contribution, or taxation in their 
several districts, $358,320 17 ; and this added to the public money, makes an 
a-ggregate amount of $663,902 95 paid for teachers' wages alone, with the 
exception of about $60,000 otherwise applied in the city of New York. Thus 
where the State or the school fund pays one dollar for teachers' wages, an 
inhabitant of a town, by a tax upon his property, pays $1 28 ; and by voluntary 
contribution in the school district where he resides, $3 58 for the same object, 
to which is added the proportion of 17 cents, derived from the loccd school fund. 
So that the State pays less than one sixth, and tHe inhabitants Jive sixths of the 
teachers' wages. But the amount paid for teachers' wages is only about one 
half of the expense annually incurred for the support of common schools. The 
yearly value of the capitad vested in school-houses, the books, fuel, &c. is 
estimated at $462,579 ; which added to the amount paid for teachers' wages 
makes a grand total of $1,126,482 45 cents, expended annually in the State of 
New York on common schools. And the revenue of the school fund, that is, 
th|p $100,000 paid from the state treasury pays a fraction less than one elevenffi 
of the annual expenditures upon these schools. Before the last year it never 
has paid less than one tenth of the whole. Thus, every year's experience of 
the tendency of the New York common school system should increase our con- 
fidence in the wisdom which devised a plan so excellent, and which makes a 
fund obviously beneficial to the State, instead of operating to paralyze the public 
mind on the subject of education, as has sometimes happened, especitdly in 
Connecticut. In further confirmation of the same views, — ^if further confirmation 
were necessary, — ^the same report contains the following striking illustration of 
the evil which results from funds so large as to render mdividual effort almost 
unnecessary. The seven counties of Cayuga, Chenango, Cortland, Madison, 
Onondaga, Seneca, and Tompkins, with local funds amounting in the whole to 
about $12,795, paid in the whole only about thirty-four and six tenths cents, to 
each inhabitant, upon an average, for the support of common schools ; while the 
seven counties of Jefferson, Erie, Ontario, Duchess, Suffolk, Livingston, and 
Yates, vnih no funds at all, paid thirty-geven and one tenth cents to an inhabitant 
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Nothing can be more clear, vfrom this compariaon, than that the possession of a 
liberal fand has the effect of lessening the burthens of the inhabitants of the 
districts, but not of inerecuing the sum total, paid for the support of the schools. 
The superintendent appears to regard the incorporated academies, of which 
there are about 57 in the State, as destined ultimately to become the appropriate 
seminaries for preparing teachers for common schools; and also urges with 
great earnestness, the importance of employing competent teachers of common 
schools, at much more liberal prices than heretofore. He urges, too, a more 
rigid discharge of duty on the part of the inspectors of the schools, and, — as we 
are very happy to see, — expresses a deep conviction. that something ought to be 
done to provide the means of instruction for the inmates of manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Arrangements have been made for furnishing every school district 
in the State with a copy of Hall's lectures on school keeping : a measure of 
undoubted importance, and worthy of being imitated in other States. 

The sum apportioned to public schools in New York city, during the year 
1832, was $90,748 86, being nearly $20 to each scholar instructed in the 
schools, which are allowed by tlie legislature to share in the funds. The cul- 
pable indifference of parents in availing themselves of the benefits of the public 
schools, is still felt as a serious evil in the city of New York. The public 
school society has endeavored to counteract this deplorable apathy, by employ- 
ing a person at a salary of $800 per annum, to visit parents in all parts of the 
city, and to invite and persuade them to send their children to school ; and it 
appears by the report of the commissioners, that the corporation of the city have 
passed an ordinance, ^ excluding from the participation of public charity, when it 
may be required, all out-door poor, whether emigrants or not, who, having children 
between the ages of five and twelve, neglect or refuse to send them to some one 
of the public schools." About 4,000 families are usually aided as out-door poor ; 
averaging five to each family, it gives a total of 20,000, who will feel the benefit 
of this ordinance. The English reader is used in 549 towns in the State ; 
Dab oil's arithmetic in 472 ; Murray's grammar in 462 ; Webster's spelling book 
in 433 ; the New Testament in 166 ; Woodbridge's geography in 375 ; Walker's 
dictionary in 95 ; Olney's geography in 183 ; Cobb's spelling book in 235 5 
Eirkham^s grammar in 111, &c. 

Academies and high schools. 

«* The incorporated academies," says Mr. Flagg, in his last report, " may bo 
relied upon as seminaries for the education of teachers. There are now 57 
academies in .the State; in the erection and endowment of which about 
$400,000 have been expended by the State and by individuals ; and to these 
academies a revenue of $10,000 is distributed annually by the State. In 1827, 
$150,000 were transferred from the general funds of the State, to the literature 
fund, for the avowed object of promoting the education of teachers of common 
schools, by increasing the apportionment to the academies." In each senatorial 
district the sum of $1,250 is distributed. The following we give as specimens. 
They are in the 7th and 8th districts. 

Auburn, $206 00 Pompey, $54 96 Middlebury, $222 37 

Cayuga, 164 84 Yates County, 128 24 Monroe, 60 10 

Canandaigua, 193 84 Buffalo, 174 29 Rochester, 218 46 

Onondaga, 54 96 Fredonia, 129 21 Springville, 125 21 

Ontario Female, j256 88 Gaines, 42 07 

Ovid, 187 78 Lewiston, 177 29 Total, $2,500 

Of the condition of many of the academies, we are not able to furnish par- 
ticular statements. The following list includes a portion of the institutions not 
enumerated above. 

Albany, Canandaigua, Cherry Valley, 

Albany Female, Canajoharie, Delaware, 

Bridgewater, Clinton, Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, 

Cambridge, Clinton, at E. Hampton, Erasmus Hall, Flatbush, 

VOL. V. 39 
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Granville, Einderhook, St Lawrence, Potsdam, 

Greenville, Lansingburgh, Schenectady, 

HamUton, Lowville, Sem. Gen. Conf. Madison, 

Hudson, Montgomery, Steuben, 

Johnstown, Mt Pleasant, Union Hall, Jamaica, 

Ithica, Newburgh, Utica, 

Kingston, Oxford, Washington, Salem. 

At Rochester is a manual labor school, which not long since commenced 
operations. At Whitestown, near Utica, is the Oneida institute, a manual labor 
school, which has been in operation a number of years. Rev. George W. Gale 
has lately been chosen principal. An effort is making to raise a subscription 
for the purpose of furnishing the institution with buildings, apparatus, &c. A 
special object is to prepare ministers of the gospel. Of the 70, who are now 
members of the institution, three fourths are entirely dependent on their own 
efforts for the means of education. At Newburgh, is the Orange county insti- 
tution, under the care of the Rev. Samuel Phinney. The number of lads is lim- 
ited to 25, all of whom board with the principal. The terms for tuition, board, 
fuel, &c. are from $150 to $200, according to the age of the scholar. The Kin- 
derhook academy is under the care of Messrs. Silas Metcalf, and James Johnson, 
Jr. The moral improvement of the pupils receives particular attention. The 
library contains nearly 400 select volumes. Board is about $1 75 a week ; 
tuition from $3 to $5 a quarter. The Albany academy has 16 trustees, and 220 
students. T. R. Beck, principal ; Peter Bullions, Joseph Henry, Daniel D. T. 
Leach, and G. W. Carpenter, instructors. Buffalo literary and scientific academy. 
Rev. Charles Bishop, principal ; Rev. G. O. Warner, and James Jarvis, Jr. as- 
sistants. Erasmus haU academy, Flatbush, L. I. four miles from New York 
city, J. W. Kellogg, principal. The building is 100 feet by 36, with a wing of 
50 feet by 25. Flushing institute for boys, Queens county. Rev. Mr. Muh- 
lenberg, principal. Geneva cu^ademy for boys, connected with Geneva college, 
86 pupils in 1830. The Troy female seminary was instituted in 1821. Emma 
Willard, principal, a vice principal, and 19 assistants. Pupils between 200 and 
300, one third from Troy. The Brooklyn collegiate institute, opposite New York 
city, has a capital of $30,000, designed to afford young ladies the same advan- 
tages that are enjoyed by young men in colleges. 75 pupils can be accommo- 
dated as boarders with the principal. The Ontario female seminary was incor- 
porated in 1825, capital $10,000, Miss Hannah Upham, principal ; and 5 assist- 
ants ; 100 scholars. The other principal female academies are Clinton, Hamil- 
ton, Cortlandville, Homer, Cooperstown, Whitesboro, Washington at Green- 
wich, Rensselaerville, Hobart in Delaware county, ML Pleasant in Westchester, 
&c. In 1830, there had been distributed to the various academies from 
the literature fund, $120,188 83 ; and given directly by the legislature, 
$27,268 82. 

CoUeges and higher seminaries. 

Brockport coUege. Brockport is situated on the great western canal, 72 miles 
east of Buffalo. It is a flourishing village. The college, which the Baptists are 
here erecting, is constructed of free stone, 100 feet by 60^ five stories high in- 
cluding the basement Exclusive of the chapel, library-room, &c. there 
are to be 90 rooms for the accommodation of students. Connected with the 
institution are five, acres of land. The whole cost of the establishment is 
$15,000. 

Geneva coUege. This institution was established at Geneva in 1825. Rev. 
Richard S. Mason, D. D. president " The discipline exercised at this college, 
is as much as possible of the paternal character, by private admonition, rather 
than public censure, by the endeavor to produce correct conduct from the in- 
culcation of correct principles— religious principles, if this can be effected— if 
not from the inculcation of honorable and gentlemanly feelings. A system of 
•spionage and coercion is as much as possible avoided." Geneva, in which the 
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college is located, is one of the most delightful villages in the western part of 
New York. The following is the list of officers. 

Rev. Richard S. Mason, D. D. president. 

Horace Webster, prof, of mathematics and natural philosophy. 

f prof, of Greek and Latin. 

M. D. Holstein, prof, of modern languages. 

Auburn theological seminary. This institution was established by the Pres- 
byterians at Auburn, Cayuga county, in 1820. The faculty are 

Rev. James Richards, D. D. prof, of Christian theology. 

Rev. M. L. R. Perrine, D. D. prof, of ecclesiastical history. 

Rev. Henry Mills, prof, of biblical literature. 

, prof, of sacred rhetoric. 

Board is furnished at about $1 a week. The principal building is of stone, 
and is very commodious and well situated, on an eminence at some distance 
from the village. This seminary is in the centre of the western portion of New 
York, and in one of the most important districts of country in the United States. 
The library is a valuable collection of theological books. 

Hamilton college, Thife institution is located at Clinton, a village in the town 
of Kirkland, Oneida county. It was established in 1812. Rev. -Azel Backus, 
D. D. was the first president. He was succeeded by the Rev. Henry Davis, 
D. D. Dr. D. resigned in 1832, and Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, formerly of Bos- 
ton, is the president elect. The location of this college is delightful. The col- 
lege buildings, three in number, four stories high, stand in a line, on the summit 
of a hill, commanding an extensive prospect of rich and picturesque scenery. 
A law professorship has been recently founded in this college, by the bequest 
of $20,000 of Hon. Wm. H. Maynard, of Utica. The faculty of this college are 

Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, president elect. 

John H. Lathrop, prof, of mathematics and natural philosophy. 

Rev. Simeon North, prof, of languages. 

Josiah Noyes, M. D. prof, of chemistry and natural history. 

, prof, of law. 

Ebenezer D. Maltbie, tutor. 

Hamilton literary and theolo^cal seminary. This institution is at Hamilton, 
in Madison county. It was incorporated in 1819. The sum of $8,000 was 
raised. In 1822, the instruction of the students was committed to two profes- 
sors. In 1823, a building was erected, sufficient to accommodate 40 students. 
Another building was finished in 1827. It is of stone, 100 feet by 60, four 
stories high, containing 34 rooms for study, as manv for lodging, a reading-room, 
lecture-room, and a chapel, sufficient to accommodate 2,000 people. The ex- 
pense was about $7,000. Near the building there is a commodious boarding- 
house, a joiner's shop, and a farm of 130 acres, owned by the Baptist education 
society. The first building having been sold to the Hamilton academy, and 
the second being now full, the trustees are preparing to put up another of equal 
size. Formerly the education society which originated this institution, gave 
indigent students board and tuition. They have now adopted the loaning sys- 
tem, with interest from the time the students leave the institution. For board, 
washing, and lodging, students are charged $1 a week ; for tuition, $16 a year. 
For admission, testimonials of a good Christian character, and of competent 
talents are required. The regular course requires four years, and about two in 
the preparatory department For those whose circumstances do not permit them 
to take a full course, arrangements are made for a course of three or four years 
in the preparatory department 

Rev. Nathaniel Kendrick, D. D. prof, mental philosophy and theology. 

Rev. Barnas Sears, prof, biblical theology. 

Rev. Seth S. Whitman, prof. Hebrew, and biblical criticism. 

Rev. Daniel Hascall, prof, sacred rhetoric. 

Rev. Joel S. Bacon, prof, elect of math, and nat philosophy, 

Asahel C. Kendrick, prof, languages. 

William Mather, M. D. of Fairfield, gives a course of lectures in chemistry. 
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MuHeai ichool ai JMr/UkL This school is established by authority of the 
State, and is under its patronage. It has 190 students. It is in HerMmer 
county, and is intended to accommodate the western district of the State. The 
professors are 

J. McNauffhton, M. D. prof, anatomy and surgery. 

T. R. Beck, M. D. prof, physic and medical jurisprudence. 

W. Willoughby, M. D. prof, obstetrics, &c. 

James Hadley, M. D. prof, chemistry. 

James Delamater, M. D. prof, surgery. 

Harkoick seminary. This' institution owes its establishment to the liberality 
of the Rev. John C. Hartwig, of the Lutheran church, who bequeathed a large 
estate in land for the purpose of founding a seminary, for training ministers of 
the gospel, particularly in the Lutheran church. It was incorporated in 1815, 
with the proviso that the principal and first professor of theology should always 
be a Lutheran, It is in the eastern part of Hartwick, in Otsego county. The 
seminary conunenced its operations in 1815, under the care of the Rev. EL L. 
Hazelius, D. D.' as principaL At his resignation, in August, 1830, Rev. G. 
B. Miller was elected principal. Rev. C. B. Thummel is assistant teacher and 
librarian. The seminary is divided into two departments, the theological and 
academicaL In the academical, the students are fitted for college, or for the 
active duties of life. The theological department embraces three years. The 
text-books are Schmucker's Storr and Flatt, Home's introduction, Jahn's Jewish 
antiquities, and Stuart's Hebrew grammar. The academical students are about 
80; theological, 9. The theological library contains 1,000 volumes. Other 
libraries, 400. 

Union coUege. Schenectady, where this institution is established, is on the 
south-east side of the Mohawk, 15 miles firom Albany. The Erie canal passes 
through it, and it is connected with Albany by a rail road. The population in 
1830, was 4,256. The college was founded m 1795. The first president was 
the Rev. John Blair Smith, brother of the president of New Jersey college. He 
presided over it with great reputation for three years. His successor was the 
Rev. Jonathan Edwards, D. D. who continued in the office from June, 1799, till 
his death, August 1, 1801. The present incumbent is Rev. Eliphalet Nott, 
D. D., LL. D. The professors are 

Rev. Robert Proudfit, Greek and Latin. 

Rev. Alonzo Potter, mathematics and natural philosophy. 

Rev. John A, Yates, oriental literature. 

Joel B. Nott, botany and mineralogy. 

Rev. John Nott, assistant prof, languages. 

Rev. P. A. Proat, I. W. Jackson, Thomas C. Reed, assistant professors. 

The college buildings are each 200 feet long, four stories high, of brick, cov- 
ered with white stucco. They are on a rising ground, a number of feet above 
the town. The institution has a valuable library, aj^aratus, and fands in profit* 
able investment 

Columbia college. This institution, in the city of New York, was founded by 
royal charter, in 1754, under the name of King's coUe^fe, by which title it con- 
tinued to be known until the revolution. The presidents under the charter 
were Rev. Samuel Johnson, 1754— 17(>3. Rev. Myles Cooper, LL. D. 1763— 
1775. During the interval between 1776 and 1784, the business of instruction 
was necessarily suspended, and the college edifice appropriated to the services 
of a military hospitid. The regents of the university, (individuals appointed by 
act of the legislature to superintend the general interests of education in the 
State,) discharged the duties of trustees till 1787, when an act was passed, by 
which the original charter of the college was confirmed, the name of the insti- 
tution altered to Columbia college, and the government intrusted to a board of 
trustees. The presidents under this new charter, are William Samuel Johnson, 
LL, D, 1787—1800. Rev, Charles Wharton, D. D, 1801—1801. Rt Rev. 
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Benjamifi Moore, D. D. 1801->1811. Rev. William Harris^ D. D, 1811— 18S9. 
Hon. William A. Duer, LL. D. 1830. The faculty are, 

William A. Duer, LL. D. president. 

Rev. John Mc Vicar, D. D. prof. mor. and men. pbil. rhet and polit. economy. 

N. F. Moore, LL. D. proC Greek and Latin. 

Charles Anthon, Jay prof. Latin and Greek. 

James Renwick, prof, nat philos. and chemistry. 

Henry J. Anderson, prof. math, and astronomy^ 

James Kent, LL. D, prof. law. 

Lorenzo da Ppnte, prof. Italian. 

Rev. Antoine Verren, prof. French. 

A grammar school connected with the coUege, under the care of professor 
Anthon, contains 100 students. 

University of the city of JStew York. This university was chartered hy the 
legislature in 1831. It is projected on the liberal scale of the universities on 
the continent of Europe. Its funds have been raised by the subscription of 
individuals. It is governed by a council of 32 members, chosen by the stock- 
holders, together with the m»yor and four members of the common council of 
the city. There are two general departments in the university. The first 
comprises professorships and faculties for instruction in the higher branches of 
literature and science, which may be increased according to the progress of 
discovery and the wants of the community. The second embraces what is 
usually deemed a full course of classicid, philosophical and mathematical 
instruction, and also a complete course of English literature, of mathematics, 
and sciences, with their application to agriculture, to the arts, and generally to 
Ihe ordinary purposes of life. The emoluments of professors arise from salaries 
and from fees. The professors are divided into faculties of letters, of science 
and the arts,, of law, and of medicine. The last is not yet appointed. In the 
'first general department, there are attending members, who are subjected only 
to such general regulations as are necessary to secure the payment of fees, and 
good order within the precincts of the university ; and matriculated members, 
who are candidates for honors, and who are subjected to examinations and to 
the discipline of the institution. In the second general department the course 
of instruction is by lectures, examinations, recitations, compositions, and public 
speaking. Every student haa an uxdimited choice of the branches taught The 
instructors appointed are. 

Rev. James M. Mathews, D. D. chancellor and instructor in sacred antiquities, 

, ^, professor of the evidences of revealed religion. 

Rev. Henry P. Tappan, professor of mental and moral philosophy and bel. let 

Henry VeUiake, professor mathematics and astronomy. 

D, B. I^ouglas, professor natural philosophy, architecture, and engineering. 

John Torrey, M. D. professor chemistry, mineralogy and botany. 

S. F. B. Morse, professor sculpture and painting. 

Edward Robinson, D. D. professor Greek and oriental literature. 

Rev. George Bush, adjunct professor Hebrew. 

Rev. John Mulligan, professor of Latin and Greek. 

Rev. Wm. Emenpoutsch, professor German. 

Miguel Cabrera de Nevares, professor Spanish. 

Lorenzo L. da Ponte, professor Italian. 

Charles Parmentier, professor French. 

Henry Bostwick, instructor in history, geography. 

Rev. S. H. Cox, D. D. lecturer on morS philosophy. 

Francis Lieber, LL. D. lecturer on commerce, agriculture, &c. 

Buildings will be provided as soon as land is procured. The classes now 
recite in Clinton hall. $5,000 have been devoted for apparatus. Tuition is 
$80 per annum for those who attend a full course. Those who attend particular 
branches, pay accordingly. 
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CoUege of physicians and surgeons in JV*ei0 York dty. Number of stadents, 
188. Professors, 

John A. Smith, M. D. anatomy and physiology. 

Alexander H. Stevens, M. D. surgery. 

Joseph M. Smith, M. D. theory and practice of physic. 

Edward Delafield, M. D. obstetrics, &c. 

John B. Beck, M. D. materia medica, &c. 

John Torrey, M. D. chemistry and botany. 

Lectures commence on the 1st Monday of November annually, and continue 
four months. The college building is situated in Barclay street. 

Crtneral theological seminary of the Protestant episcopal church in the United 
States^ located in J^ew York city. Instructors : 

Rt Rev. B. T. Onderdonk, D. D. prof, nature, min. and pol. of church. 

Rev. S. H. Turner, D. D. prof, biblical learn, and interpretation. 

Rev. Bird Wilson, D. D. prof, systematic divinity. 

C. C. Moore, LL. D. prof, oriental and Greek literature. 

Rev. R. W. Harris, librarian. 

From the last report of the committee of the general convention on the income 
and expenditure of the seminary, we take the following : — ^The contributions 
and donations to the seminary, from its first establishment down to the present 
day, amount to the capital sum of $158,9:28 67. Of which there have been 
expended for current purposes, $40,290 60 ; for buildings, $33,520 ; filling up 
water lots, &c. $9,595 ; assessments for streets, &c. $1,325 ; investments of 
sums contributed for scholarships, $14,194 72 ; leaving a capital of $60,003 35, 
invested in stocks, bonds, and mortgages, yielding an annual revenue of $3,600. 
The annual expenditure, with the utmost economy, amounts to $5,000, and the 
deficiency, consequently, of the receipts, to cover the expenditure is $1,400. 
Two large legacies have been given to the institution, one of $60,000 by Mr. 
Sherred, and another of $100,000 by Mr. Frederic Kohne, but neither of them 
are yet available. 

The following comparative view of the state of education in the higher sem- 
inaries, compiled by B. F. Butler, Esq. of Albany, we take from Mr. Williams's 
New York Register. 

1790. [Population of the State 340,120.] 

Number of colleges 1 

Academies 2 

Number of students in tiie college, about 40 

Number of scholars in the academies, about 150 

1800. [Population 586,050.] 

Colleges 2 

Academies 19 

Students in the colleges 220 

Whole number of students in the academies, of whom only a small 

proportion were classical students . , >. 344 

1810^ [Population 959,049.] 

Colleges 2 

Medical college 1 

Academies 25 

Students in the colleges, about 220 

(No report firom the medical college.) 
Whole number of students m the academies, of whom 518 are reported 
as pursuing classical studies or the higher branches of English 
education 1,495 

1820. [Population 1,372,812.] 
Collets (including the college of physicians and surgeons in the city 

of New York and in the western district) 5 

Academies 30 

Students in the colleges . . . , 473 
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students in the medical colleges 196 

Whole number of students in the academies during the year 1819, of 

whom 636 zeceived classical instruction, &c 2,218 

1825. [Population 1,616,458.] 

Colleges, including Geneva college, incorporated this year ... 4 

Medical colleges '2 

Academies 38 

Students in the colleges 444 

Students in the medical colleges 315 

Students in the academies, of whom 675 were classical scholars, &c. . 2,475 

1826. 

Colleges 4 

Medical colleges 2 

Academies (no returns from seyefal) 34 

Students in the several colleges 443 

Students in the medical colleges 288 

Students in the academies, oiTwhom 662 were classical students, &c. . 2,446 

1827. 

Colleges 4 

Medical colleges 2 

Academies, from which returns were received 34 

Students in the colleges . . 537 

Students in the medical cdllejees 234 

Students in the academies, of whom 709 were classical students, &c. . 2,440 

1828. 

Colleges 4 

Medical colleges 2 

Academies (7 of which having been incorjporated by the legislature, 
subjected themselves to the visitation of the Resrents, during this 
year, for the purpose of participating in the distribution of the in- 
creased income of the literature fund) 44 

Students in the colleges 290 

(No reports from Geneva and Hamilton colleges.) 

Students in the medical collets 278 

Do. in the academies, ofwhom 1,240 were classical students, &c. 3,050 

1829. 

Colleges 4 

Medical colleges 2 

Academies ' 48 

Students in the colleges, including 97 in the grammar school attached 

to Columbia college 381 

(No report from Geneva college.) 

Students in the medical colleges 268 

Do. in the academies, otwhom 1,632 were classical students, &c. 3,424 

1830. [Population about 1,950,000.] 

Colleges 4 

Medical colleges 2 

Academies 55 

Students in the colleges, including those in the preparatory schools 

connected with Columbia and Geneva colleges .... 506 

Students in the medical colleges 276 

Students in the academies, {pursuing classical studies and the higher 

branches of English education 2,030 

Other students 1,805 

Wholenumber of students in the academies 3,835 

There are two academies of fine arts in New York — ^the American and Na- 
tional, the former supported by artists, the latter by amateurs. The lyceum of 
natural history has been very successful in the pursuit of its objects. The Clinton 
hall is a recent association for the promotion of literature, science, and the arts. 
The society library, founded in 1754 contains more than 22,000 volumes. The 
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historical society, incorporated in 1809, has collected a vast number of records 
pertaininff to the early history of the United States, and of New York. The 
New YorK institution for the deaf and dumh, under Mr. Harvey P. Peet, has 
accommodations for 150 pupils. 

New Jersey. 
Elementary education. 
Considerable attention to the cause of popular education has recently been 
awakened tiirouffhout the State, and measures are in progress which promise 
important and happy results. A school fund, now exceeding $250,000, is 
managed by trustees under the authority of the legislature, and is steadily 
increasing ; while a lar^e portion of its annual income is distributed amon? the 
several townships, and is applied, augmented by moneys voluntarily raised by 
the townships, to the support of common schools, and otherwise to extend the 
means of education over the whole community. In the circular of the American 
school agent^s society, it is stated that in << New Jersey, in 1828, 11,742 children 
were entirely destitute of instruction, and 15,000 adults unable to read. In 
many of the towns, more than half of the children never attend, and in two 
counties, 48 districts were entirely destitute of schools." 

Academies and higher seminaries. 
A manual labor school has been lately established near Sergeantville, seven 
miles from Flemington, and 40 from Philadelphia, by Mr. R. Rittenhouse, called 
the Mantua m^anual labor institute. It has a farm of 150 acres, a house which 
will accommodate 30 students. About three hours every day, Saturdays and 
Sundays excepted, are occupied in manual labor. For tuition, board, lodging, 
lights, and fuel, $25 a quarter are charged. At Princeton, is the EdgehiU semi- 
nary, under the care of Mr. Robert B. Patton, formerly a professor in the col- 
lege of New Jersey. The lads, limited to 40, are taken under the entire con- 
trol of Mr. Patton. Seyeral assistant teachers are employed. It is one of the 
best conducted private schools in the country. At the same place is a boarding 
school for boys, under the charge of Mr. Charles C. Sears. The ages at which 
boys are admitted are from seven to fourteen. The winter session commences 
the first Thursday in November, and continues 22 weeks. Charge for board, 
tuition, fuel, &c. $100. The summer session commences on the first Thursday 
in May, and continues 21 weeks. Charge, $90. LamrencevUle high school 
Isaac V. Brown, Alexander H. Phillips, principals ; terms, $200 per annum, ex- 
clusive of books and clothing. JSTewark youn^ ladies* institute. Mr. and Mrs. 
Worcester, principals. Board and family tuition $35 a quarter, tuition in ele- 
mentary education, $5 ; in higher English studies, $7 ; in languages, $8, &c. 
HUl Top school, Mendham. JSzra Fairchild, principal. Terms for boarding, 
tuition, washing, fuel, lights, $125 per annum. Smcdl children are taught in a 
separate department. At BloorMd is an academy of long standing. Its 
operations are now, we believe, discontinued. At Orange is a classical school 
under the care of Mr. Pierson. 

Colleges and higher seminaries. 
Rutgers coUeee. This institution is established at New Brunswick, 33 miles 
south-west of New York, and 56 north-east of Philadelphia, on the west side of 
Raritan river. The college was founded in 1770, and named after a distinguished 
benefactor. The principal building is of stone, three stories in height The 
students generally lodge with private families in the village, and the building is 
devoted to public purposes. Rev. Philip Milledoler, D. D. is president of the 
college, and professor in the theological seminary. The whole number of 
students is 70. Rev. John Croes has given lectures the past year in belles 
lettres, and professor Beck in natural history and chemistry. " A Bible society, 
and a weekly association for prayer exist in the college, and the biblical recita- 
tion and chapel service on the Sabbath are well attended. The grammar 
school attached to the college is in a flourishing condition, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Robert O. Currie, and numbers at present 28 scholars. An 
English and scientific school, under the care of Mr. Mortimer, in the same 
building, has 32 scholars." 
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Hie theidogieid Hmkiary ai J^ew Brunswick, This institution is also under 
the patronage of the Dutch church, and is connected with Rutgers college. 
The number of students is 20. The professors are, 

Rev. Philip Milledoler, D. D. didactic and pol. theology. 

Rev. James S. Cannon, D. D. church hist, and eccl. government 

Rev. Alexander McClelland, D. D. biblical literature. 

College ofJSTew Jersey, at Princeton. This institution was established in 1746 
in Eiizabethtown. From 1748 to 1757, it was at Newark. In 1757, it was 
removed to Princeton. The list of presidents is as follows. Rev. Jonathan 
Dickinson, 1746—1747. Rev. Aaron Burr, 1748—1757. Rev. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, 1757—1758. Rev. Samuel Davies, 1759—1761. Rev. Samuel Finley, 
1761—1766. Rev. John Witherspoon, D. D. LL. D. 1768—1794. Rev. Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, D. D. LL. D. 1795—1812. Rev. Ashbel Green, D. D. LL. D. 
1812 — 1822. Rev. James Carnahan, D. D. 1823. The principal benefactors to 
the college are Colonel Henry Rutgers and his sisters, $6,500; Dr. Elias 
Boudinot, $15,000, and 4,000 acres of land ; Dr. David Hosack of New York, 
1,000 specimens of minerals ; the family of the late governor Phillips of Boston, 
$2,000. The principal college building is of stone — ^the same in which a party 
of British troops took refuge in 1777, and from which they were dislodged by 
Washington. A great number of distinguished men have been educated at this 
college. It was founded by tiie synod of New York, with the special view, of 
raising up ministers of the gospel. It is naw in a very flourishing state, and 
preparations are making to erect an additional building. The officers are, 

Rev. James Carnahan, D. D. president 

Rev. John Maclean, vice president and prof, ancient langtiages. 

Rev. Albert B. Dod, professor of mathematics. 

Joseph Henry, professor natural philosophy. 

John Torrey, M. D. professor chemistry. 

Samuel L. Howell, M. D. professor anatomy and phys. 

Lewis Hargous, professor French and Spanish. 

Joseph A. Alexander, adjunct professor ancient languages. 

Benedict Jager, professor of German and Italian. 

Samuel H. M'Donald, James C. Edwards, and John S. Hart, tutors. 

T%eologic(d seminary of the Presbyterian church in the United States. This . 
seminary was established at Princeton in 1812. The professors are, 

1812. Rev. Archibald Alexander, D. D. prof, didactic and pol. theology. 

1813. Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D. prof. eccl. hist, and church government 
1822. Rev. Charles Hodge, prof, oriental and biblical literature. 

The number of scholarships is 23. The professors' salaries are paid from a 
fund of the general assembly. An additional instructor in oriental and biblical 
literature will probably be soon appointed. The studies of the first year are the 
following. Original languages of the scriptures, sacred chronology and geog- 
raphy, biblical and profane history connected, Jewish antiquities, and exegetical 
theology. Second year; biblical criticism, didactic theology, ecclesiastical 
history, and Hebrew language. Third year ; biblical and polemic theology, 
ecclesiastical history, church government, composition and delivery of sermons, 
pastoral care. 

Pennstlvawia. 

Elementary edu^cation. 

In 1682, William Penn published his preface to the "frame of government," 

in which he says that, " that which makes a good constitution must keep it, 

namely, men of wisdom and virtue, qualities, that, because they descend not with 

worldly inheritance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of 

youth." In the "frame "itself, he provides that the governor and provincial 

council shall erect and order all public schools. The constitution of the Stote, 

adopted in 1790, contains the following provision. "The legislature, as soon as 

yoL. ▼. 40 
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conveniently may be, shall proride by law for the establishment of schools 
throaghout the State, in such manner that the poor may be taught gratis." In 
April, 1831, an act was passed providing for the establishment of a general 
system of education ; it created a school fund, appointed three commissioners to 
manage it, assigned to said fund all monies due for unpatented lands secured to 
the State by mortgage or lien for purchase money, and all monies for applica- 
tions, warrants, and patents for land, fees in the land office, and proceeds of a 
tax of one mill per dollar, laid March 25, 1831. The state treasurer is to make 
•n annual report of the amount received for the fund. The interest is to be 
added to the principal until the interest shall amount to $100,000 annually, after 
which the interest shall be annually distributed for support of schools. In 
1830, there were at least 400,000 children in the State, between the ages of 
five and fifteen. Of these, not 150,000 were in all the schools in the State, 
during the preceding year. 

Academies and high schools. 

We have compiled the following statements from two articles in Hazard's 
Register of Pennsylvania, of January 5th and 12th, 1833. 



Year, Name. Endotomeni, 

1784 Grermantown public school, $ 



1787 Pittsburg, 
.787 Episcopal, Philadelphia, 
L787 Washincrton, 

'788 Newark, 

1788 Reading, 

1789 Lutheran char, school, 
L797 Washington, 

1798 Reading, 
L798 Pittsburg, 

798 Hanover school, lottery, 

799 York, 

1799 Chambersburg, 
•803 BusUeton, 

1803 Beaver, 

1804 Northumberland. 

1804 Norristown. 

1805 Bellefonte. 
.805 Norristown, • 
.805 Doylestown, 
i805 Pennepark school, 
L805 Easton, 

.806 Bellefonte, 

.806 Greersburg, 

L806 Beavertown, 

1807 Readinff, 
.807 Wilkelbarre, 
.807 Meadville. 
.807 Doylestown, 

1808 Umontown. 
L808 Northumberland, 
't809 Harrisburg, 
^10 Gfeensburg, 



5,000 

10,000 

5,000 

lottery. 

10,000 

5,000 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 

2,750 

2,000 

2,000 

5,000 

500 



2,000 
3,000 
lottery. 
2,000 
6,000 
600 
lands. 
2,000 
2,000 

800 



Year. " Name, EruUncmenL 

812 Venango, $2,000 

813 Hiighesian fiee schcol. 
813 Beaver. 

1 1 5 Delaware and Beach woods, 2,000 



.810 Somerset, 

.810 GettysbuTff, 

810 Bedford, 

1810 Greene, 
L810 Butier, 

1811 MeadviUe, 
L811 Chester, 
1811 Mercer, 

1811 WilUamsport, 

1811 Erie, ' 

1811 Waterford, 

1812 LoUer. 
1812 Meicer, 



2,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 

500 acres land. 

500 do. 

2,000 



1813 


Bustleton, 


500 


Ifli 


Butler, 


land. 


1813 


Franklin school. 




If 13 


Athens, 


2,000 


1813 


Orwigsburg, 


2,' 00 


1813 


AUentown, 


2,000 


iei4 


Harrisburg, 


lar.d. 


ia4 


Indiana, 


2,0C0 


1814 


Stroudsburg. 




1814 


Lewistown, 


2,000 


Lfcl6 


Lebanon, 


2,000 


1816 


Huntington, 
Susquehanna, 


2,000 


816 


2,000 


L817 


Westchester, 


1,000 


L817 


Allegheny, 


2,000 


L817 


Erie. 




L817 


Wellsborough, 


2,000 


L818 


Harrisburg, 


1,000 


1818 


Reading, 


land. 


L818 


Danvilfe. 




L819 


Ebensburg, 


2,000 


L820 


Erie, 


2,000 


1821 


Gennaatown school, 2,000 


L821 


Erie, 


land. 


1821 


Kittaning, 


2,000 


1822 


Warren, 


500 acres land. 


18-23 


FrankUn, 


land. 


L823 


Strasburg. 
Clearfield, 




L827 


2,000 


1827 


]VJilford, 


2,000 


1827 


MiiHinsburg, 


2,000 


1827 


Union. 




1827 


Lancaster, 


3,000 


1828 


Beachwoods, 


1,000 


L829 


Smethport, 
Le Raysville. 


2,000 


L830 




L830 


DnndsdST. 




1831 


Erie, 


not to b6 taxed. 


L832 
1832 


Warren. 

Cleaxfield. 

CurwenviJle, 


2,000 
not taxed. 


L832 


do. 


L832 


Milton. 
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CdUegta and higher seminaries, 

Dickinson coUege. This institution was incorporated in 1783. It waa estab- 
lished at Carlisle. In 1786, it received from the legislature $1,400 ; in 1788, a 
lot of land ; in 1789, $12,000 by lottery ; in 1791, $4,000; in 1795, $5,000 ; in 
1803, the State lent $6,000 on mortgage of lands ; in 1806, $4,000 on a new 
mortgage ; in 1819, the mortgage held by the State for $10,000 was cancelled ; 
in 1821, $10,000; in 1826, $3,000 annually for seven years. This institution is 
not now in existence. 

Jefferson coUegCy at Camnshurg. This institution was incorporated in 1802. 
It has received the following: from the State : in 1806, $3,000 ; in 1821, $10,000 
annually for Hive years ; in 1826, $1,000 annually for four years ; in 1832, $2,000 
per annum for four years, six indigent students to be educated by this 
grant for four years, and after that 24 to be prepared for school teachers. 
Canonsburg is in Washington county, 18 miles south-west of Pittsburg, 219 
west of Harrisburg, and 236 north-west of Washington city. The following are 
the officers: 

Matthew Brown, D. D. president. 

John M'Millan, D. D. prof, theology. 

James Ramsey, D. D. prof. Hebrew. 

John H. Kennedy, prof. math, and nat philosophy. 

Jacob Green, M. D. prof, chemistry, and nat. history. 

William Smith, prof, languages. 

George Marshall, and George M. Hall, teachers. 

We quote the following from the catalogue : — "The literary societies are on 
the very best footing, and the halls for their accommodation more commodious 
and tasteful than any for the like purpose in the western country. An atheneum 
is connected with the college, in which the choicest religious, literary, scientific, 
and political pubFications are received. In addition to the college and society 
libraries, there is also a siudeni's library, consisting of multiplied copies of all 
the class books required in the course of study. . A lyceum has been recently 
instituted under the superintendence of Dr. Green, which contains a respectable 
cabinet of minerals, and numerous collections in natural history and Indian an- 
tiquities. The farm connected with the college now accommodates twenty-six 
students, who nearly support themselves by laboring two hours daily. It is 
expected that more than fifty will be accommodated in like manner, so soon as 
the requisite buildings can be erected. Facilities of self-support are extended 
to fifty more,. most of whom reside in the old college edifice. The price of 
boarding in private families varies from $1 to $1 62^ per week ; on the farm it 
is 62^ cents ; and in the college about 75. Coal is 2i cents per bushel ; and 
washing $2 50 per session. The college expenses amount to $25 per annum^ 
which includes tuition, fuel, janitor's services, library, repairs and all contingent 
expenses. The annual commencement takes place on the last Thursday of 
September. The vacations occur in October and April. Agreeably to a recent 
act of the legislature, provision is made for a thorough English and mercantile 
education, to qualify persons for teaching common schools. Gratuitous instruc- 
tion will be given to six applicants of this description. According to legislative 
enactment, preference will be given to citizens, and the sons of citizens of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania. It is requested that such will avail themselves 
of the above-mentioned provision, by application in person, or by letter, before 
the close of each preceding session." 

Medical facvUy of Jefferson coUege, located at Philadelphia, Nine trustees 
residing in Philadelphia are appointed to superintend the medical depaitmenti^ 
agreeably to a specid act of the legislature. The professors are, 

Granville S. Pattison, Esq. proC anatomy. 

George M'Clellan, M. D. prof, surgery. 

John Revere, M. D. prof, theory and practice of medicine. 

Samuel Calhoun, M. D. prof, materia medica and jurisprudence. 

Jacob Green, M. D. prof chemistry. 

Samuel M'Clellan, M. D. prof, institutes, med. and obstetrics. 
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Washington eoUege* This institution was incorporated in 1806. It is in 
Washington county, in the township of Washington, 26 miles south-west of Pitts- 
burg. The college buildings can accommodate 150 students. It commenced 
operations under a new organization in 1830. A professorship of English lit- 
erature was established, with a view to prepare young men to take charge of 
common schools. The legislature appropriated 8500 per annum to carry this 
design into effect. In addition to the grant mentioned, the legislature has 
given the college at different times, $9,000. The number of students is one 
hundred and nineteen. The faculty and instructors are, 

Rev. David M'Conau^hy, president 

Rev. William P. Aldrich, prof, mathematics, &c. &c. 

Rev. h H. Agnew, prof, languages. 

John L. Gow, Esq. prof. English literature, &c. &c. 

Mr. Robert Fulton, assistant prof, languages. 

Mr. James M'Lean, tutor of the grammar school. 

Mr. Joseph Gow, assistant teacher in the English department 

The college buildings are now completed, and independent of the comfortable 
accommodations they afford, present a beautiful appearance. — ^The expenses of 
tuition, ^c. are as follows, to wit: Tuition, $10 per session, or $20 per annum — 
tax for contingent expenses, 50 cents per session. These payments must be 
made in advance. Boarding in the college club not exceeding 75 cents per 
week ; and in the most respectable private families at from $1 to $1 50. Fuel, 
washing, and candles, about $15 per annum. — Students are not required to 
board in the college, but under the permission of the faculty, are allowed to 
select suitable boarding-houses in the town and neighborhood. They are how- 
ever subject to the daily visitation of the professors. By a standing rule a cer- 
tain number of poor and pious youth may be educated without any charge for 
tuition. 

Mlegheny college^ at MecidviUe, incorporated in 1817, with a grant of $2,000 ; 
in 1821, $1,000 annually for five years was given ; in 1827, $1,000 annually for 
four years. Rev. Timothy Alden, D. D. president. The library of 8,000 vol- 
um.es was mostly the donation of Rev. Dr. Bentley, of Salem, Mass. 

Western univirsiiyj at Pittsburg. Incorporated in 1819. Persons of every 
religious denomination may be trustees, principals, or professors. In 1826, a 
sum of $2,400 annually, for five years was given by the legislature of the State, 
in consideration of a relinquishment of land by the trustees ; and appointing 
new trustees. R. Bruce, M. D. is the principal. The number of undergradu- 
ates is 50 or 60. 

Western theological seminary, at AUegheny-Unon^ This institution is near Pitts- 
burg. It was commenced in 1829. The building, 150 feet long, four stories 
high, cost $17,000. It stands on a fine eminence, overlooking the Ohio and 
AUegheny rivers, Pittsburg, and an extensive country. The number of students 
is 29. Efforts to combine manual labor with study have been successful. The 
students earned, in 1831, $290 in work upon the theological edifice. The insti- 
tution is now in debt about $4,300. 

Rev. Luther Halsey, D. D. prof, theology. 

Mr. John W. Nevin, teacher of biblical literature. 

Madison college. In March, 1827, a college was incorporated at Uniontowu, 
Fayette county. The act empowered the trustees to connect an agricultural 
depaortment with the college. In 1828, $5,000 were granted by the legislature. 
Its operations are now suspended. 

Theological seminary of th4i associate Reformed Synod of the West. This in- 
stitution was incorporated in 1828. It is connected with the associate Presby- 
terians. The number of students is 19. A building is erecting 45 feet by 17, 
Ihree stories high, at an expense of $5,700. 
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Gettysburg theological aeminmy. Gettysburg is in Adams county, 115 miles 
Bouth-weet of Philadelphia, on the great road from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. 
It is 44 nules south-west of Harrisburg. It is remarkably central to the great 
body of the Lutheran church. In September 1826, Rev. S. S. Schmucker was 
inaugurated professor of Christian theology. Rev. B. Kurtz collected in Europe 
$12,000, with valuable books in addition, for the library. In 1830, Rev. Ernest 
L. Hazelius, of the Hartwick seminary, N. Y. was appointed professor. He 
gives instruction in German, Greek, and Hebrew, in church history, sacred 
geography, &c. ; Mr. Schmucker in theology, pulpit eloquence, pastoral dutiep, 
and mental philosophy. The library contains 7,000 volumes, principally in the 
German language. The building is half a mile from the village, and contains 
two lecture-rooms, library, chapel, and rooms for 60 students. The usual num- 
ber of students is about 20. 

There has been for some time connected with the seminary, a preparatory 
school, or gymnasium, in which those who are desirous of preparing for the 
ministry, are carried through a regular course of education. About 50 students 
are attached to this department, 30 of whom expect to enter the theological 
d^partment• In April, 1832, this gymnasium was erected into a college, and 
incorporated by the name of the " Pennsylvania college." No disabilities are 
to be imposed on account of religious opinions. A German professorship is 
appointed, the incumbent of which, among other duties, is to prepare young 
men to become teachers in German schools. The institution went into opera- 
tion on the 7th of November, 1832. Five professors have been appointed, 

S. S. Schmucker, A. M. prof, of intellectual philos. and mor. science. 
E. L. Hazelius, D. D. prof. Latin lang. and German literature. 
H. Baucher, A. M. prof. Greek lang. and belles lettres. 
M. Jacobs, A. M. prof. math. chem. and nat. philosophy. 
J. H. Marsden, A. M. prof, mineralogy and botany. 

Theological seminary of the German Reformed church, York, where this 
seminary is established, is 24 miles south-east of Harrisburg, 22 miles south- 
west of Lancaster, in York county ; population, in 1830, 4,216; the institution 
was established at Carlisle in 1824, and removed to York in 1820 ; the Rev. 
Lewis Mayer, D. D. was appointed professor of theology in 1825 ; in 1831, it 
was incorporated ; on the 18th of October, 1832, Rev. F. A. Ranch, doctor of 
philosophy, of Germany, was inaugurated professor of biblical literature ; the 
number of students is about 20 ; the classical school, under the care of Dr. 
Ranch, commenced operations on the 1st of January, 1833 ; pupils of every age 
are admitted ; the number of scholars is 24 ; the tuition for those who attend to 
Latin and Greek is $10 a session — for otliers, $7 ; board, washing, and lodging 
are from $60 to $70 per annum ; Dr. Ranch has published a very intelligent, and 
for this country, a very original view of the plan of study. 

Lafayette coU^e, at Boston, This institution was incorporated in Marchy 
1826. No disabilities are to operate against officers or students on account of 
religion. A professor of German is by the charter to be appointed. Easton is 
in Northampton county, on the Delaware river. Population in 1821, 2,500 ; in 
1830, 3,529. It is under the care of Rev. George Junkin, president, three pro- 
fessors, besides a business-agent, and a farmer. Pres. Junkin was formerly the 
principal of the Germantown manual labor school, which, owing to its proximity 
to Philadelphia, and other causes, had been discontinued. The course of in- 
struction is similar to that of other colleges. The present number of students 
is sixty-seven, and they are from thirteen States. They labor three or four 
hours in a day, or twenty hours in a week, either on a farm or in workshops pro- 
vided for the purpose. During the last season, they have paid, with their labor, 
three eighths of all their expenses, although their average age was only sixteen, 
and this, too, without any interference with their studies. The president and 
the students, between March 14, 1832, and May 9, performed the whole labor 
of erecting a building thirty-one feet square and two stories high, witii garret 
rooms finished, and £e basement for workshops, and dividing it into eight lodg- 
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ing rooms, two Bchool-rooms, and the shop, with the exception of the masoniy 

and plastering, and eight days' work in the quarry. 

University of Pennsylvania. This institution was established in its present 
form, in 1779, and in 1791. In 1807, the legislature gave $3,000 to establish a 
botanic garden. In 1832, an act was passed exempting the real estate of the 
university from taxation for 15 years. The univeiteity embraces a faculty of 
medicine, a faculty of arts, and an academical department The faculty of 
medicine are, 

Philip Syng Physic, M. D. professor emeritus, surgery, and anatomy. 

John Redman Coxe, M. D. professor materia medica and pharmacy. 

Nathaniel Chapman, M. D. professor institutes and practice of physic, &c. 

Thomas C. James, M. D. professor midwifery. 

Robert Hare, M. D. professor chemistry. 

William Gibson, M. D. professor surgery. 

William £. Horner, M. D. professor anatomy, and dean. 

William P. Dewees, M. D. adjunct professor midwifery. 

Samuel Jackson, M. D. assistant to professor Chapman. 

The number of medical students is 368, of whom 10 are from New England, 
103 from Virginia, ' 120 from Pennsylvania. The medical department is under 
the immediate government of the medical professors, who constitute the faculty 
of medicine, subject to the rules and statutes of the board of trustees. The 
medical &culty hold meetings for the purpose of arranging and conducting the 
business of their department, and establishing proper rules and regulations, 
(subject to the rules and statutes of the board of trustees,] for the preservation 
of order and decorum among the medical students. They keep regular minutes 
of their proceedings, which are at all times open to the inspection of the board 
of trustees. The medical faculty appoint one of their own members to act as 
dean, and it is his duty to keep the minutes of the faculty, to arrange and con- 
duct the business of examining the candidates for medical degrees, to arrange 
and conduct the business of the faculty at their meetings, and to attend to cor- 
respondence. The session for the medical lectures begins on the first Monday 
of November, and ends about the first day of March ensuing. The commence- 
ment for conferring medical degrees is by a special mandamus of the board of 
trustees, held generally .about &e first day of April, or within as short a time as 
possible after l£e examinations of candidates are over. 

The faculty of arts are, 

Rev. William H. De Lancey, D. D. professor moral philosophy. 

Robert A drain, LL. D. professor mathematics. 

Rev. Samuel B. Wylie, D. D. professor Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 

Alexander D. Bache, professor natural philosophy and chemistry. 

Henry Reed, assistant to Prof. De Lancey, and professor English literature. 

Rev. Christian F. Crus^, assistant professor. 

Augustus De Valville, instructor in French, Augustus Willis in Spanish, 
Hermann Bokum in German. Number of students, 105. The instructions of 
the college are conveyed in part by lectures, but principally by the study of the 
most approved text-books, aided by the explanations of the professors. The 
diligence of the student is tested by rigid daily examinations. The character 
of each recitation is recorded, and the results communicated to parents or guar- 
dians in the middle or at the end of each term. At the end of each term, pub- 
lic examinations of the classes are held by the faculty ; and the students are 
classed in the order of merit. Defective students are not allowed to proceed to 
a higher class, and incompetent students are dismissed from the institution. 
Negligent and indolent students are transferred to a lower class when unable to 
proceed with the studies of their own class. The terms for instruction in the 
regular studies of the college already enumerated, are $25 per term, payable in 
advance. The modern languages are taught by approved instructors, at a mod- 
erate additional expense. Proper boarding, including washing, &c. can be had 
in the city, for from $2i to $3 per week. Among the books studied, are 
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Wliateley*8 logic and rhetoric, Mackintosh's history of England, Lardner's me- 
chanics, Kent's commentaries. 
Of the academical department, 

Rev. Samuel W. Crawford is principal, and teacher of classics. 
Thomas McAdam, teacher of English. 

T. A. Wylie, Wm. Alexander, and T. McAdam, Jr. assistants. Number of 
scholars, 186 ; number in the English charity schools, 186 ; total in tlie univer- 
sity, 823. 

InsHttdwns in PhUaddpMa, The deaf and dumb asylum was established in 
1820; the annual expenses are about $11,000; it has received several grants 
from the legislatures of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland ; number of 
pupils, 70 or 80 ; the city library was commenced in 1731 ; the number of 
books, including the Loganian library, is 35,000 ; the atheneum, commenced 
in 1814, has 3,500 volumes, and it receives 70 newspapers, besides English and 
French ; the academy of natural sciences has a library of 5,000 volumes, and 
that of the philosophical society, 6,000 ; Peale's museum is the most extensive 
collection of natural objects in the United States; by the will of the late 
Stephen Girard, Philadelphia has received a munificent donation, amounting 
to several million dollars, devoted to important public objects — ^among these is 
a college, which will soon go into operation. There are various other interest- 
ing institutions in Philadelphia, which we have not space to notice. 

Delaware. 

Elementary education. 

There is a school fund in this State, the amount of which is $170,000 ; a tax 

is also levied for the support of schools. We are not aware of the existence 

of any academy in the State, except a manual labor academy lately established. 

There is no college. 

Martlai^d. 

Elementary education. 
The whole amount of public funds, for the support of common schools, Dec, 
1, 1831, was $142,063 76 3 this sum, however, includes $47,293 66 which be- 
longs to different counties, for the education of indigent children, and is usually 
known by the name of the free-school fund ; in addition to this, $5,000 is annu- 
alljT appropriated to the university of Maryland, $13,800 to other colleges, acad- 
emies, and schools, and $3,500 to the support of the indigent deaf and dumb ; 
the law in relation to primary schools was passed in 1825 ; it has been partially 
carried into effect in two or three counties. In Baltimore, in 1830, there were 
14,297 children of five and under fifteen years of age ; about 175 schools and 
5,250 scholars ; and in addition, 1,000 charity scholars ; total, 6,250. 

Academies and high schools. 

There are several academies, which receive $800 a year from the state 
treasury. 

Colleges and higher seminaries, 

St, John^s college^ at Annapolis, This seminary was incorporated in 1784, 
and received from the State $1,750 per annum, on condition that the city should 
convey to the trustees, 34 acres of land, tlie present site of the institution, 
which had been given to the corporation by lord Baltimore. Hon. Charles Car- 
roll, bishops Carroll and Claggctt, and Alexander C. Hanson, were among its 
founders. It was opened Nov. 10, 1789, by Rev. Dr. William Smith, as presi- 
dent pro tempore. The original grant was annulled in the high party excite- 
ment of 1805. It has since received $20,000 from a lottery. The State also 
give $1,000 annually, and an effort is making to increase it to $3,000. The 
first commencement was in 1793. The number of alumni is about 650, com- 
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prising many of the public men of Maryland. The building is three stories 
high, 90 feet long and 60 wide. It is on elevated ground, and commands an 
extensive and delightful prospect. It is proposed soon to erect other buildings. 
The following is the list of presidents : John McDowell, LL. D. Henry L. 
Davis, D. D. William Rafferty, D. D. Rev. Hector Humphreys, who has now 
charge of the institution. 

Mount St, Mary^s coUegCf is situated in a romantic spot at the foot x>f a branch 
of the Blue Ridge mountains, two miles from Emmettsburg, in Frederick county, 
50 miles from Baltimore and 60 from Washington. It was established in 1809 
by Dr. Dubois, now Roman Catholic bishop of New York. In 1830, it was 
incorporated as a college. Only 20 or 30 students have been graduated. The 
number of pupils in July, 1831, was 130. There are 9 professors and 16 assist- 
ants. The library contains 7,000 volumes, and the philosophical apparatus is 
very good. 

St. Mary's college, Baltimore. This is also a Roman Catholic seminary, in- 
corporated in 1805. The buildings will accommodate 150 boarders. Board, 
$140 per annum, tuition, $60, entrance fee, $5. The system of instruction is 
substantially the same with that pursued at other colleges. The institution is in 
the north-west part of Baltimore, and in a good location. 

University of Maryland, at Baltimore. The medical college was founded ia 
1807, and, in 1812, received the title of university. Charles Williams, D. D. 
president, and 11 instructors. We have no further information respecting this 
university. 

District or Columbia. 

Colleges and higher seminaries. 

Columhian college, at Washington. This institution is on the high range of 
ground, north of Washington city, a mile from the president's house, and two 
and a half from the capitol. It was incorporated by congress in 1821 ; the 
course of instruction was commenced in 1822. Its buildings are a college 
edifice 117 feet by 46, four stories, having 48 rooms for students and a chapel ; 
a second edifice partly erected, 80 feet by 40, designed for a refectory ; two 
dwelling-houses ; and a philosophical hall, for lecture-rooms, classical school, 
&c. It has 47 acres of ground, 30 of which are devoted to tillage. The library 
contains between 3,000 and 4,000 volumes. A classical and preparatory school 
is connected. Necessary expenses, exclusive of books and stationary, will not 
exceed $167 per annum ; of a pupil in the school, $175, his time of boarding 
being eight weeks longer. On occasions of great interest, students are per- 
mitted to hear the debates in congress, and arguments before the supreme 
court The trustees are elected triennially. The faculty are. 

Rev. Stephen Chapin, D. D. president and prof, belles lettres and moral phil. 

Thomas Sewall, M. D. professor anatomy and physiology. 

William Ruggles, professor mathematics and natural philosophy. 

Alexander M'Williams, M. D. botany. 

Thomas P. Jones, M. D. professor chemistry. 

Wm. Boulware, professor ancient languages. 

Philip Leon, teacher of French. 

Washington Leverett, and D. J, Noyes, tutors. 

Number of alumni, 300. Congress has given $25,000 to the college. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in obtaining subscriptions for the endowment 
of the presidency, and for the support of one professor for 5 years. 

Medical department. This department was organized in 1824. The profes- 
sors are Dr. Sewall, anatomy and physiology ; Dr. Thomas Henderson, theory 
and practice of physic ; Dr. N. W. Worthington, materia medica; Dr. Frederick 
May, midwifery ; Dr. Thomas P. Jones, chemistry ; Dr. James C. Hall, surgejy. 
The ticket of each professor is $15. One student from each of the States and 
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territories is admitted free o^ charge, with the exception of a matriculating fee 
of $5, and a graduating fee of $20. The medical college is in TenUi street. 
All the necessary anatomical preparations are furnished. The number of ma- 
triculated students has been usually about 30. 

Georgetown college. This is a Roman Catholic institution under the direction 
of the incorporated catholic clergy of Maryland. It was first incorporated in 
1799, and was authorized to confer degrees by act of congress in 1815. The 
number of students is about 150. It is the oldest papal seminary in the United 
States. Number of volumes in the library, 7,000. At Georgetown is a nunnery 
containing 60 nuns, and a catholic female academy of 100 scholars. 

Protestant episcopal seminary^ at Mexandria, The institution is in a pleasant 
location, three miles from Alexandria, and six from Washington. The seminary 
building is of brick, 3 stories in height, 42 feet long, and 30 broad. Its cost 
was about $3,000, and it will accommodate 30 students. This institution is 
under the care of the diocese of Virginia. 

Rev. Reuel Keith, D. D. prof, systematic divinity. 
Rev. Edward R. Lippitt, prof, sacred literature. 
Rev. William Jackson, prof, pastoral theology. 

Virginia. 
Eleine»Uary education. 
In the London Quarterly Journal of Education for July, 1831, there is an 
instructive article, written by a genUeman, who was formerly a professor in the 
university of Virginia. From diis article we make the following extracts :-i<-It 
appears that education was not an object of public concern in Virginia during 
her colonial state, as it was in the northern colonies ; but after the declaration 
of independence, it became a leading subject of attention. A general and 
complete system of public education was devised by Mr. Jefferson, and presented 
to the legislature in 1779 ; but it appears to have been too extensive and minute 
for so early a period. A part of it relating to elementary schools, was adopted 
in 1779 ; yet even this was never executed, apparently in consequence of its 
imposing a tax on the wealthy, for the gratuitous education of the poor. No 
other legislative measure was adopted on the subject of education, we are told, 
till 1809, when an act was passed, appropriating all fines, escheats, and forfeitures 
to a permanent fund "for the encouragement of learning," leaving its application 
to future legislatures. In 1816, a large claim of Virginia upon the United 
States, was principally applied to the increase of this fund, and commissioners 
were appointed to devise a system of education. Circulars were addressed by 
the governor, as president of their board, to the most eminent, scholars in the 
country, requesting facts and opinions on this subject ; and, as the result, a 
system was proposed embracing a primary school for each township, an academy 
for each district, and a university for the State. This plan however was not 
adopted. The following is an account of the final appropriation of the literary 
fund, and of its results. <At the next session, 1817-18, it was found that the 
literary fund, by the accession it had received from the grant of the legislature 
two years before, now amounted to upwards of $900,000, yielding an annual 
income of more than 50,000 dollars, exclusive of its occasional accessions from 
fines and forfeitures. The legislature decided to use this revenue in providing 
for those species of education which were most wanted in the State, that is, the 
very lowest and the highest A permanent appropriation of 45,000 dollars a 
year was made for the education of the poor, and 15,000 dollars a year for the 
erection and support of a university. The first sum was to be distributed among 
the several counties and corporate towns of the State, according to their free white 
population ; and to be placed under the management and control of school commis' 
sioners^ who were to be annually appointed by the courts of the several counties 
and towns. The progressive operation of the fund may be seen in the following 
statement, taken from the second auditor's annual report to the legislature at 
its session, in 1831-2, and the preceding : — 

VOL, v. 41 
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1822 


48 


3,298 


$7 03 


1823 


90 


8,531 


5 12i 


1824 


98 


10,226 


4 81 


1825 


99 


9,779 


490 


1826 


97 


9,865 


> 4 48 


1827 


102 


11,007 


434 


1828 


102 


12,642 


3 87 


1829 


101 


11,779 


333 


1830 


95 


14,169 


282 



'It further appears, from the auditor's report of 1831, that the nomber of poor 
children in the State, according to the returns of the school commissionerff, 
amounts to 27,598, which is one-twenty-fiflh part of the whole white population, 
694,440, and probably, about one-fiflh of the whole number of children between 
the ages of eight and fifteen ; within which limits the above 27,598 children are 
believed to be comprehended. It appears from the mass of testimony exhibited 
to the legislature in the auditor's report, that although the plan has been 
attended with very different degrees of success in the different counties, 
according to the personal character of the school commissioners, whose services 
are gratuitous, there has been a steady and continued improvement throughout 
the State in the execution of the law. The money is disbursed more judiciously 
and economically than formerly; the commissioners are more punctual and 
methodical in their annual reports ; and their treasurers have been subjected to 
a stricter accountability by a recent law. The present plan, therefore, notwith- 
standing some inherent defects, is likely to be continued ; and it is probaUy as 
^ood as any other that it would be practicable to substitute for it. It has already 
imparted the knowledge of reading and writing, with all their moral tendencies, 
probably to fifty thousand human beings, and, ere many years, it will have 
conferred the same inestimable benefits on twice that number.' In 1820, a law 
was passed authorizing the extension of the system of primary schools to all 
classes, but leaving it discretionary. ^This law gave authority to the school 
commissioners of each county, whenever they thought the purposes of education 
would be thereby promoted, to lay off their county into districts, of from three 
to seven miles square ; and as soon as the inhabitants of such district shall have 
raised three-fiflhs of the sum required to build a school-house in the district, the 
commissioners are authorized to contribute the other two-fifths, so, however, as 
not to exceed ten per cent of the county's annual quota of the 45,000 dollars. 
They are further authorized to pay a sum not exceeding one hundred dollars 
towards the salary of a teacher, provided the inhabitants of the district contribute 
an equal or greater amount ; and, at the school thus provided, every white child 
in the district may be taught gratis. !Qach school is to be placed under the 
control of three trustees, of whom the school commissioners are to appoint one, 
and the private contributors two.' 

Academies and high schools. 
Academies in Virginia are private schools, commonly established by a few 
public spirited individuals in a county or neighborhood, who erect suitable 
bi|ildings and provide requisite teachers. The ordinary number of scholars is 
from 30 to 50. There are about 55 of these academies in the State. The 
grammar schools are conducted solely by their respective teachers. In some of 
them Latin, Greek, and mathematics are taught But the largest part of the 
youth of h(ih sexes are taught in domestic schools. A teacher can be procured 
for 2 or 300 dollars exclusive of his board, while the children of the neighbors 
will come in as scholars, and some of them as boarders. The chief difficulty in 
carrying on any of these schools is that of obtaining suitable instructors. There 
has been recently great improvement in female education in Virginia. There 
are more than twenty female academies, of which there was not one before the 
revolution ; and three-fourths of them have been established within the last 30 
years. 
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CcUeges and higher Beminaries, 
CoUege of William and Mary, This college was originally projected in 1688, 
the yeiu" in which William and Mary ascended the British throne. It was 
chartered hy their majesties in 1691. The general assembly ordered it to be 
built in 1693, funds sufficient having been obtained by the grants made by the 
royal charter, by private donations, and by the munificence of Sir Robert Boyle. 
It was established at Williamsburg in James city county, 60 miles south-east of 
Richmond. Rev. James Blair, D. D. was the first president The instructors 
are, 

Adam Empie, D. D. president, and prof, moral philosophy and rhetoric. 
William B. Rogers, professor chemistry and natural philosophy. 
Dabney Brown, prcifessor humanity. 
Thomas K. Dew, professor hist, met and political law. 

> ^ professor mathematics. 

, law. 

The property of the college amounts to about $150,000, not, however, yielding 
an income in proportion to that amount The salaries of the professors are 
$1,000 each, except that the professor of law has $600, and the professor of 
humanity, $900. 

Hampden Sidney college. This institution is in Prince Edward county, 80 
miles south-west of Richmond, on an elevated and remarkably healthy situation. 
It was founded in 1755, and has a very liberal charter. The president, James 
Cashing, Esq. is professor of mental philosophy, rhetoric, moral philosophy, and 
natural law ; besides which are the chairs of chemistry, natural philosophy, 
tnathematics and the learned languages. The philosophical apparatus, and 
libraries of the college, philanthropic, union, and philosophical societies are 
ample. The permanent funds are vested in land and bank stock. A preparatory 
academy is annexed to the college, in which those studies only are taught, that 
are required for admission into the lowest college class. The annual expensQ 
of a student, including board, tuition, room-rent, washing, &c. is $150. 

Union theolo^cal seminary in Prince Edward county. This institution is un- 
der the immediate care of the presbytery of West Hanover, but by its constitu- 
tion is bound to report annually to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church. It commenced operations in 1824. On the 1st of January, of that year. 
Rev. John H. Rice, D. D. was inaugurated professor of Christian theology. It 
is placed in the southern part of the State, about 60 miles below the mountains, 
and about 70 above the head of tide navigation, well suited for a summer or 
winter residence. The instructors are. 

Rev. George A. Baxter, D. D. prof. Christian theology, 
Rey. Hiram P. Goodrich, prof, oriental literature. 

, prof, church history. 

Elisha Ballentine, assistant teacher. 

The directors are 8 clergymen and 4 laymen of the synod of Virginia, and 9 
clergymen and 4 laymen of the synod of North Carolina. Students, 46 ; library, 
13,955 volumes. A new edifice will be completed this year. 

Waahin^on college^ at Lexington, This college was endowed by Gen. Wash^ 
ington, with 100 shares of the stock of James river company, which in 1821 pro- 
duced an annual income of $2,400. The two college halls, of brick, will accom- 
modate from 50 to 60 students. Lexington is 129 nules north-west of Richmond^ 
in Rockbridge county. The faculty are, 

Louis Marshall, M. D. president, and prof, languages. 

Rev. Henry RuflTner, prof, mathematics. 

Joseph W. Famum, M. D. prof, chemistry and nat philosophy, 

, prof, ethics. 

N. R. Seabrook, tutor. ^ 

The funds of the college are large, and the course of instruction thorough. 
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Virginia Baptist seminary^ located four miles north of Aichmond. It is well 
situated for the purposes of a manual lahor institution, as Richmond furnishes a 
good market. Rev. Robert Ryland is principal ; 14 scholars, all preparing for 
the ministry ; 30 students about to be admitted. Total expenses, $95 per an- 
num. No student under 16 years to be received. All to labor 3 hours a day, 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 

Randolph Macon college, Boydton, This is in Mecklenburg county, 88 miles 
south-west of Richmond. 

John Emory, D. D. president. 

Martin P. Parks, prof, mathematics. 

Lol-enzo Lea, principal of the preparatory school. 

Founded in 1831. 

University of Virginia, at Charlottesville. The university of Virginia is 
located about 2 miles from Charlottesville, in Albemarle county, and very near 
the centre of population of the State. It was founded in 1819, and went into 
operation in 1825. It owes its origin and its peculiar organization to Thomas 
Jefferson. It was erected by the State, at a cost of about $400,000 ; and the 
State now gives an annuity of $15,000 for its support. Degrees are granted, 
after very Uiorough and rigid examinations, in the separate schools. The num- 
ber of the graduates, at the close of the last session, in the several schools, were 
as follows :— In the school of ancient languages, 2 ; certificates of proficiency in 
the Latin language, 9 ; mathematics, p ; natural philosophy, 14 ; chemistry, 3 ; 
" moral philosophy, 9 ; certificates of proficiency in political economy, 7 ; law, 4 ; 
medicine, — ^including the school of medicine proper, (physiology, pathology, &c.) 
the school of chemistry and materia medica, and the school of anatomy and sur- 
gery, — the graduates receiving the title of " doctor of medicine," 5. — Students 
who have received separate degrees in the schools of ancient languages, mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, chemistry, and moral philosophy, are declared grad- 
uates of the university, with the title of" master of arts of the university of Vir- 
ginia." This title was conferred on one student at the last commencement 
Number of diplomas snranted in 1832, 47 ; number of certificates of proficiency, 
16. There are no indigent students supported by the university. The library 
has about 8,000 volumes, but it is very valuable, having been purchased in 
Europe, according to a catalogue previously made out by Mr. Jefferson. 

North Carolina. 
Elementary education. 
This State has a literary fund arising from bank dividends, &c. to the amount 
of upwards of $70,000. When this sum has reached a sufficient amount, it is to 
be divided among the common schools, according to the free population. Some 
vigorous efibrts have recently been made to arouse the public attention to the 
subject of education. 

Academies and kigh schools. 
We have not ascertained the number of academies in this State. The Bap- 
tists have purchased the estate of Gen. Calvin Jones, in Wake Forest, 16 miles 
from Raleigh, for the purpose of founding a manual labor school. It will go 
into operation in 1834. $2,000 are required for this purpose. The Donalson 
academy, and manual labor school, on nay mount, founded by the presbytery of 
FayetteviUe, has been lately incorporated. $10,000 subscribed. 

Colleges and higher seminaries. 
University of North Carolina, at Chapel HUl* This institution was established 
in 1791. Joseph Caldwell, D. D. is president ; 9 instructors ; between 450 and 
500 alumni ; 1,800 volumes in the college library ; 3,000 in the student's 
libraries. We have never been able to gain much specific information in 
regard to this institution, though we have repeatedly forwarded circulars. It is 
not noticed in Darby!s and Dwight's late Gazetteer. 
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Sooth Carolina. 

Mementary education. 

The free school system was adopted in 1821. In October, 1824, there had 
been appropriated on account of free schools, $441,176 90. The annual legis- 
lative appropriation is from $37,000 to $38,000. About 8,000 or 9,000 children 
are instructed in them. 

Acadtmita and high schools. 

The South Carolina female institute is two miles from Columbia. Mrs. Marks 
principal ; property, $30,000 ; principal edifice, 134 feet long, 34 broad, 2 stories 
high. 

The following was the list of academies in 1826. 

Abbeville, Gilesborough, Pineville, 

Barnwell, Greenville, Platts Spring, 

Boiling Springs, Long Town, Rocky Spring, 

Beaufort, Lancasterville, Rocky Mount, 

Broad River, Marion, Society Hill, 

Cambridge, Mt Ariel, . Unionville, 

Chesterville, Monticello, Willington, 

Cheraw, Minervaville, Winnsborough, 

Camden, Mount Olio|i Woodville, 

Cedar Springs, Newberry, Yorkville. 

Edgefield, Pendleton, 

CoUeges and higher seminaries. 

Furman theological institutioUj under the patronage of the Baptist State Con- 
vention. Rev. Messrs. Jesse Hartwell, and Samuel Furman, principals ; located 
at the High Hills of Santee. 30 students preparing for the ministry. 

Lutheran theological seminary, at Lexington. Rev. John C. Hope, professor^ 
salary, $700, and dwelling, and fire wood ; 9 students. A classical school to 
be attached, with a princip^, at a salary of $600. The inhabitants of Lexing- 
ton gave $5,287. 

S(yidhem theological seminary. At Columbia, the capital of the State ; founded 
in 1829. 

Thomas Goulding, D. D. prof, ecclesiastical history, and church government. 
William A. McDowell, D. D. prof, elect theology. 
George Howe, prof, biblical literature. 

Students, 22 ; volumes in the library, 1,800. For the Charleston Union profes- 
sorship, $2,371 have been collected. It is under the care of the synod of South 
Carolina and Georgia. 

South Carolina college. This institution was established in 1804, at Columbia. 
The entire expense of the college to the State, has been more than $420,000. 
Of this sum, the buildings, library, and cabinets, cost $154,234 82. Since 1824, 
the legislative appropriations have been $120,000. Its library consists of about 
8,000 volumes. Its buildings have become very much dilapidated. Thomas 
Cooper, M. D. is president 

Charleston coUege. This college was originally chartered in 1785, but it was 
no more than a respectable grammar school till 1824, when it was organized 
anew, and placed on a respectable footing as a college. Among its original 
trustees, were C. C. Pinckney, C. Pinckney, John Rutledge, Edward Rutledge, 
David Ramsay. Its original funds were large, but through neglect, were very 
much diminished. It received some years since from Elias Horry, Esq. the sum 
of $10,000, and from Thomas Hanscome, Esq. $12,500. The i)rincipal edifice 
is one of the most commodious buildings of the kind in the United States. It 
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has lately received a valuable addition to its philosophical apparatus. Its entire 
property is valued at $60,000. 

Rev. Jasper Adams, D. D. principal and Horry prof. mor. and pol. philosophy- 
William E. Bailey, professor languages. 
Stephen Lee, professor mathematics and natural philosophy. 
Charles B. Cochran, Jr. master of English department 
Henry M. Bruns, Joseph T. Lee, Geo. Hooper, tutors. 

There are three departments : acientyic—S classes, 35 students; clasHcal-^ 
5 classes, 76 students; Ihigltsh^-A classes, 55 students; total, 177. "An 
improvement introduced into 9ie course, is that which makes provision that the 
instruction be given by departments. While this arrangement can be in no 
way injurious to those who are pursuing the regular course, it will be of great 
benefit to those who may wish to pursue a partial course. Thus, any whose 
pursuits in life render such a course desirable, may study the sciences without 
giving attention to ancient literature ; or they may study Latin or Greek in the 
classical, and any of the sciences in the scientific department The entire 
machine moves on in an equable course ; — if any do not choose to attach them- 
selves to it during the whole way, they may attach themselves through such a 
part of the course as suits their purpose. The price of tuition is $12 per quar- 
ter in the three lower English classes, and $15 in the highest Mathematical 
and classical students are charged $20 ; except that mathematical students who 
have advanced no farUier than through quadratic equations in algebra, are 
charged but $15. Stationary, $1. Students in the scientific and in the first 
class of the classical department, pay $25 per quarter. By an arrangement 
made with the medical college, the students of Charleston college attend the 
lectures of the professors of chemistry, natural history, and physiology, of that 
institution. The philosophical apparatus was procured from France, and is of 
the latest and best construction. The college library contains about 3,000 vol- 
umes, and there are several hundred volumes belonging to t^vo debating socie- 
ties connected with the college." 

Medical college of South Carolina, This is situated in Charleston, and has 
for several years received an extensive patronage. 

Georgia. 
Elementary education, 
"There is in this State an academic fund of $250,000, the interest of which 
is annually divided among the incorporated academies. There is also a poor 
school fund of $250,000, the interest of which is divided among the several 
counties, according to their white population, and for the education of the poor. 
No definite plan, however, has been devised^ to fender this fund valuable to 
that class for whom it was designed, and we fear thus far, much of it has not 
been useful." 

Academies and high schools, 
"The Richmond academy, in the city of Augusta, is well endowed, and sup- 
ports able teachers. The Chatham academy, in Savannah, is also a very valu- 
able institution and has considerable funds. Two manual labor schools have 
just commenced, and promise much usefulness. One is in Green county under 
the Baptist association, and the other one mile from Athens, under the Georgia 
Presbyterian education society. Each has a large farm, and oblige their 
students to labor at least three hours each day. The one near Athens intends 
to give students an opportunity of laboring enough to pay all their expenses. 
Board and tuition in either of these now amounts only to 60 dollars per annum. 
They have the preparation of young men for the ministry as their primary 
object They however exclude no morale young man from the advantages of 
the schools." 

Colleges and higher seminaries, 

A Baptist manual labor school will probably go into operation at Greensborough 
in 1834. 
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University of Gwrgia, at Athens. Incorporated in 1788 ; endowment, 90,000 
acres of unappropriated land ; established in Athens in 1802, and Josiah Meigs, 
LL. D. appointed president. In 1808-9, Dr. KoUock of Savannah was appointed 
president, as Mr. Meigs had resigned. He did not accept, and Rev. Professor 
Smith, of South Carolina college, was appointed. Dr. Smith accepted the 
appointment It languished for want of funds till 1816, when lands were sold 
to the amount of $100,000, and the proceeds placed in bank stock, which yielded 
eight per cent In 1817, Dr. Finley of New Jersey became president He 
died in a few months of fever. Dr. Beman, now of Troy, N. Y. was then ap- ' 
pointed, but declined. In 1819, Rev. Dr. Moses Waddell, of South Carolina, 
was appointed president and accepted. He raised the institution to a very 
respectable rank. He retired in 1819, and Rev. Dr. Alonzo Church, the present 
incumbent, succeeded. One of the buildings was burned in 1830, which cost 
$25,000. It was rebuilt by the State, and a valuable library also procured. 
The annua] income is now $14,000 ; $8,000 from bank stock, and $6,000 from 
the State ; tuition, $38 'for each student per annum. It was never in so flour- 
ishing state as at the present time. Alonzo Church, D. D. president and 
professor political economy, mental philosophy, and evidences of Christianity. 
James Jackson, professor natural philosophy and chemistry. Rev. S. Olin, 
rhetoric and moral philosophy. Henry Hull, M. D. mathematics and astronomy. 
James Shannon, ancient languages. Malthus A. Ward, M. D. natural history. 
Rev. Wm. Shannon, modem languages. B. B. Hopkins and Wm. L. Mitchell, 
tutors. The college has two buildings, each 120 feet by 50, three stories high, 
and a third building for public purposes. A botanic garden has been com- . 
menced. 

Alabama. 

Elementary education. 

By act of congress, March 2d, 1819, 640 acres of land were granted to the 
inhabitants of each township for the use of schools, and two entire townships for 
the support of a seminary of learning. 

Colleges and higher seminaries. 

La Grange Methodist college. This is situated a few miles from Florence, Ala. 
at the head of steam boat navigation, on the Tennessee river ; and its location 
is high and healthy. It has been three years in operation. The faculty consists 
of a professor of mathematics and natural philosophy, a professor of ancient and 
modem languages, and a tutor. There is also a superintendent The cost of 
tuition, board, lodging, washing, fuel, &c. and the extra charges, do not exceed 
$58 50 a session. A large additional building has been recendy erected, and 
the nucleus of a library, and of a mathematics and philosophical apparatus, has 
been procured. It is in contemplation to enlarge these, and to furnish forthwith 
a chemical apparatus ; but the institution is suffering for want of funds. 

University of Mabam^ at Tascaloosa. Tuscaloosa is at the seat of govern- 
ment, on the eastem bank of the Black Warrior, at the head of steam navigation. 
Population, 2,500. The university located in this place in 1827-8, is on the 
Huntsville road, a mile and a half from the state house. In the centre is the 
rotundo, a large circular building of three stories ; the first is a large room for 
public occasions, the second a circular gallery for spectators, the third for a 
library room. There are three three story dormitories, building for a laboratory 
and recitation rooms, several professors' houses, &c. Alva Woods, D. D. 
president, and professor of men\al and moral philosophy. J. F. Wallis, professor 
chemistry and natural history. H. Tutwiler, ancient languages. S. F. Bonfils, 
modern languages. Rev. Henry W. Hilliard, elocution and English literature. 
Wm, W. Hudson, mathematics and natural philosophy. C. Jones, tutor ; J. 6. 
Davenport, librarian; R. B. McMuUen, chemical assistant The institution 
went into operation in April, 1831. Students, 95. Board, tuition, room-rent, 
&.C. $120 per annum. Library, 3,000 volumes. 
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Mississippi. 

Elementary education. 

No system in regard to primary schools has been adopted. The State has a 
literary fund, amounting to $30,000 or $40,000, but no portion of it is available 
till it shall amount to $500,000. It is supposed that 8 or 9,000 children of a 
suitable age receive no instruction. The land allowed by congress for schools 
amounts to 800,000 acres, and is worth $2,000,000. 

Colleges and higher seminaries. 

Jefferson coUege, aA Washington. Captain Alden Partridge, president, E. B. 
Wilnston, J. Holbrook, professors, and 7 assistants. This institution was opened 
Dec. 7, 1829. It is in part a military institution, number of cadets, 98. Physical 
education receives special attention. The principal building will accommodate 
more than 100 students. Every cadet must be furnished with a Bible and must 
attend public worship on the Sabbath. 

Florida. 

Five individuals have agreed, if it can be done at an expense within their 
means, to purchase a smi^ tract of land, and form a small manual labor 8cho(^ 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Tallahassee. A teacher is to be employed 
to take charge of a limited number of pupils ; suitable buildings are to be erected 
for the accommodation of the teacher and pupils, who are to board together, 
with as little connection as possible with the inhabitants in the vicinity. The 
pupils will be required to devote a certain number of hours daily, to agricultural 
and mechanical employments of the simplest kinds. No pupil will be admitted 
except with the consent of the teacher and each of the proprietors ; nor suffered 
to remain in the school, unless he submits to all its regulations. The studies at 
the commencement, are to be confined to the usual bnmches of a good English 
education, including mechanics, botany, chemistry, Slc. 

Louisiana. 

The legislature appropriate about $40,000 per annnm for the education of the 
indigent m the State. The United States granted the State 46,000 acres of 
land for a college and 873,000 acres for schools. At New Orleans, there is a 
Roman catholic colle^. In the town of Jackson, parish of East Feliciana, is 
the '' college of Louisiana," H. H. Gird, president ad interim ; founded in 1825, 
by the legislature, 3 instructors, 55 students, including those in the preparatory 
school. 

Tennessee. 

In Maury county, 30 miles south of Nashville, and 9 from Columbia, is a 
manual labor school^ lately commenced. Rev. Robert Hardin, D. D. president 
and professor of natutal philosophy and rhetoric. Rev. B. Labaree, vice presi- 
dent and professor of ancient languages. W. L. Willeford, Esq. professor mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy. 3 assistant teachers. The course of study is 
liberal and embraces 4 years. Tuition and board remarkably low. The 
university of JSTaskoiUe is one of the most important institutions in the western 
States. The philosophical apparatus cost in London $6,000. The mineralogical 
cabinet contains more than 10,000 specimens. Total annual expense of students, 
$100. Theological students of all denominations admitted at half price. At 
GreenviUe is a college, the funds of which amount to $5,000, all received from 
individuals. KnoxmUe college is in East Tennessee. Southern and western 
theological institution^ at MaryviUey East Tennessee^ established in 1819, by the 
Presbyterian synod of Tennessee. Rev. Isaac Anderson, D. D. principill in- 
structor. A boarding-house is connected, and a farm, which is cultivated by 
indigent students. The institution is both literary and thedogicaL 
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KEWTtTCKT. 

The literary fund of Kentucky, amounts to $140,917 44. Two or three years 
since, it was supposed that not more than one third of the children between four, 
and fifteen attend school. At Elktoriy Todd county, is a preparatory school of a 
high order, under the care of Rev. J. J. Pierce. Cumberland college, at Prince- 
ton, founded in 1825, under the care of the Cumberland Presbyterians. A col- 
lege building has been erected, 120 feet long, 45 wide, and three stories high. 
Great benefits have resulted from the manual labor system. Centre coUege at 
DanmUe, incorporated 1818, managed by a Board of 11 trustees, appointed from 
time to time by the Presbyterian synod of Kentucky. The legislature gave up 
all control over its concerns, and surrendered it to the synod in consideration of 
their endowing it without legislative assistance. Rev. J. C. Young, president and 
professor of mental philosophy ; J. M. Buchanan, professor of maUiematics ; Rev. 
W. L. Breckinridge, professor of ancient languages ; L. W. Green, professor of 
belles lettres and political economy ; Luke Munsell, M. D. professor of chem- 
istry, natural philosophy, and mineralogy; Rev. Joseph Huber, professor of 
modem languages ; William G. Allen, Henry G. Cummings, tutors of grammar 
school. The students are required to attend a Bible recitation on the Sabbath. 
Expenses, exclusive of books and clothing, from 80 to $100 per annum. Some 
respectable students expend only from 65 to $80. Those intended for the min- 
istry, by working on a farm two hours a day, can be supported on $60 per an- 
num. All students will soon enjoy the same benefits. Connected with the 
college is a grammar school, and a primary school. Under the same board 
is an mstitution for the deaf and dumb, endowed by Congress. In Dan- 
ville is B. female school of a high order, under the care of Rev. James K. Burch. 
At MontueUo is an academy under the care of T. C. T upper. Near Salem 
C. H, Clarke county, is the Sylvan academy, under the care of Rev. O. S. 
Hinckley. At Lexington is the Shetby female academy, under the care of J. L. 
and W. Tracy. A classical school for boys, and an infant school are connected. 
The Messrs. Van Dorens have a seminary which they call the Collegiate institute, 
at Lexington. At Winchester is a female school, superintended by Willis Col- 
lins. At Versailles, another similar institution, under the care of Miss C. A. 
Tillery. At HiUsborough, Samuel Davis Blythe instructs an English and clas- 
sical school. The Transylvania universih/, at Lexington, is nearly in the centre 
of the valley of the Mississippi. The buildings stand on an eminence, removed 
from the city. Rev. Benjamin O. Peers, president ; John Lutz, D. P. professor 
mathematics ; E. Rovel, professor of languages ; Charles E. Bains, principal of 
the preparatory department At Bardstown, is SL Joseph^ a Roman Catholic 
college. At Georgetown, is a Baptist institution, lately under the care of Rev. 
Joel S. Bacon. The professors are George W. Eaton, languages and philoso- 
phy ; S. Hatch, chemistry ; William Craig, tutor ; and C. Lewis, principal of the 
preparatory department Expenses, $100 per annum. It is 12 miles from Lex- 
ington, and 17 from Frankfort. Augusta college is a Methodist institution, in 
Bracken county, on the Ohio river, established as an academy in 1822, and as a 
college in 1829. 

Missouri. 

At St Louis is a Catholic institution, founded in 1829. Edifice is a brick 
building, 60 feet by 40, about to be enlarged. It has a pleasant situation. Cor- 
porations have been formed for 9 academies. In Marion county, a college is 
about being* commenced. Another similar institution is also contemplated. 

Illinois. 

A thirty-sixth part of each township is granted for the support of schools; 
and three per cent of the net proceeds of the United Skates* lands, sold within 
the State, is appropriated for the encouragement of learning, of which a sixth 
part is required to be bestowed on a college or university. A further provision 
has been made for a university, by the grant of two townships of land by the 
United States. An *< Illinois institute of education," was lately formed at 
Vandalia. Illinois college, at Jacksonville. Rev. Edward Beecher, president ; 

VOL, V. 48 
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Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, professor of mathematies and natural philosophy ; Rev. W. 
Kirby, professor of Latin and Qreek ; Erastus Colton, preparatory department 
About $46,000 have been raised in the East and West, towards founding this 
institution. The building will accommodate 100 students. A philosophical ap- 
paratus, worth $600 or $800 has been procured, A president, two professors, 
and an instructor in the preparatory department have been provided. The col- 
lege stands on a rising ground, in front of which is a beautiful prairie of 13,000 
acres, or 20 square miles of the richest soil. At Alton, Madison county, an in- 
stitution for the Baptists is about to be commenced. The library, and other 
property at Rock Spring will be procured. An organized college of the first 
order, it is intended soon to establish. Instruction, we believe, has been already 
commenced. Two or three other institutions are contemplated. 

Indiana. 

The thirty-sixth part of each township of land is reserved for the support of 
education. Reservations are also provided for the benefit of the Indiana coUege 
at Bloomington. The funds of this institution will amount, when the land is 
sold, to $60,000. About half are now sold. Two college buildings have been 
erected, one 40 feet by 30, the other 75 feet by 55, three stories in height 
The situation of tlie college is very pleasant The course of instruction is 
thorough. The Cambridge mathematics are a part SoiUh Hanover coUege, 
and Indiana theological seminary. Located at South Hanover, six miles below 
Madison, Jefferson county, on the banks of the Ohio. The college edifice is 40 
feet by 100, and three stories high. Eight dormitories, 12 feet square have been 
erected, and a carpenter's, a cooper's, and a wagon-maker's shop. It was 
founded in the year 1825, very much through the instrumentality of Rev. 
Messrs. John F. Crowe, and James M. Dickey. The president is James Blythe, 
D. D. who is professor of rhetoric, chemistry, natural, mental, and moral philoso- 
phy ; Rev. John F. Crowe, professor of logic, belles lettres, and political 
economy ; John H. Harney, mathematics and natural philosophy ; Mark A. H. 
Niles, languages ; Rev. John Matthews, D. D. theology ; Rev. John W. Cun- 
ningham, bibhcal literature. 

Michigan Territory. 

A society for the promotion of the civilization and Christianization of the 
north-western tribes, has been recently established at Detroit Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, Esq. is president. It is called the " Algic Society." 

Ohio. 

Three fourths of a mill on a dollar is levied on the ad valorem amount of the 
general list of taxable property in the State, for the support of common schools. 
We are not aware that there are any flourishing incorporated academies in the 
State. At Marietta is the institute of education, under the supervision of 
Messrs. Bingham, French, and Adams. It comprises four departments ; infant 
school, primary school, ladies' seminary, and young men's high school. The 
year is divided into two terms. Tuition, from $2 50 to $7. Students in all 
the departments, about 130. Provision is made for manual labor. At GranmUe 
is a literary and theological (Baptist) institution. Rev. John Pratt, principal ; 
Paschal Carter, professor of mathematics and natural philosophy ; A. H. Prink, 
teacher. It comntenced operations in December, 1831. A commodious build- 
ing has been erected. Annual expenses, about $70. There is a female sem- 
inary in the same place. At J^eto IVanMin there is a college. At Gambier, 
Knox county, is Kenyan college^ an Episcopal institution, fi)unded by Bishop 
Chase. Rev. Charles P. Mcllvaine is now president Rev. William Sparrow, 
Milnor professor of theology ; Rev. C. W. Fitch, languages ; John Kendrick, 
philosophy and rhetoric ; Rev. George Dennison, mathematics and natural phi^ 
losophy. It has 8,000 acres of land. It received about $13,000 from England. 
A diocesan theological seminary is connected. A very large and commodious 
building of stone has been erected. Miami university at 0:rford, This institu- 
tion i^ in Butler county, adjoining the State of Indiana. ThQ lands of Oxford 
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belong in fee simple to the university. The township is 6 miles square, and 
contains 3,000 inhabitants. The university was chartered in 1809, and went 
into operation in 1824. The annual revenue of the institution, is more than 
$4,000, and it is rapidly increasing. The situation is represented to be de- 
lightful. The number of instructors is 11. Ohio university at Athens. This 
institution is supported by two townships of land, given by congress for the pur- 
pose. Rev. Robert G. Wilson, D. D. president and professor of logic, rhetoric, 
&c. ; professors Thomas M. Drake, M. D. natural philosophy and natural history ; 
Rev. William Wall, mathematics ; Joseph Dana, Latin and Greek ; Daniel Read, 
academical preceptor. Lane seminary, at Cincinnati. Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D. 
president and professor of theology ; Rev. T. J. Biggs, professor of church 
history and church polity ; Rev. C. E. Stowe, professor of biblical literature ; Rev. 
N. H. Folsom, professor of languages ; Thomas D. Mitchell, M. D. professor of 
chemistry ; E. Whitney, teacher. In the early part of 1832, the committee 
commenced the erection of a seminary edifice, 100 feet long, and 40 feet deep, 
and four stories high, with a basement, which will contain more than 100 single 
rooms. The estimated cost of this building is $8,000. Near 40 of the rooms 
are now occupied, and the remainder will be finished by the close of the spring 
vacation. The committee have recently purchased from Mr. Elnatban Kemper 
all his farm adjoining that of the seminary, containing about 51 acres of his 
most valuable land. The table has been, to a great extent, furnished from the 
farm with milk and butter, and with all the vegetables necessary ; and as it has 
been the wish of the students, to dispense with tea and coffee, and all articles 
of luxury, and to live on principles of Christian simplicity and economy, the 
committee have been able to furnish board at $1 per week, without loss to the 
institution. Expenses of theological department Board, including the two 
sessions of 40 weeks at $1 per week, $40 ; for rent of room, from $3 to $5, 
average $4, those having double rooms, $2 ; washing, 40 weeks, $7 ; fuel, $5 ; 
light, $3 ; contingent expenses, use of library, wood for recitation rooms, sweep- 
ing, &c. $3 ; tuition, gratis ; total, $60. Literary department. Expenses the 
same as in the theological department, $60 ; an addition for tuition of $20 ; 
total, $80. Medical college of Ohio, at Cincinnati. Students, 110 ; professors, 
J. Cobb, J. Whitman, J. Smith, E. Slack, J. Moorhead, C. E. Pierson. An insti- 
tution, called the Reformed medical college, has lately been commenced. At 
Hudson, in Portage county, is the Western Reserve college. Rev. Charles B. 
Storrs, president; professors. Rev. Beriah Green, sacred literature ; Rev. Rnfus 
L. Nutting, languages; Elizur Wright, Jr. mathematics and natural philosophy ; 
Rev. David L. Coe, assistant instructor. We quote the following from a com- 
munication of one of the officers. " The Western Reserve college was founded 
February 7, 1826. Its founders were Christians, and generally from New Eng- 
land. The motives by which they were urged to this measure, were supplied, 
mainly, by the spiritual necessities of the western country. It was well known, 
that the increase of competent Christian ministers bore no just proportion to the 
increase of congregations ; and the apprehension could not be put away, that 
unless western youSi of intelligence and piety might be prepared for the min- 
istry, on western ground, the immense field there whitening for the harvest, 
must be surrendered to waste and desolation. The effort which gave birth to 
this college, was, emphatically, an efibrt of Christian benevolence, faith, and 
prayer. And thus far, uncommon prosperity has attended its progress. On ap- 
plying for a charter, the friends of the college solicited and obtained such an 
one as puts the institution wholly under the control of its original founders, and 
secures to it complete exemption from the embarrassments which usually ^ow 
out of mixed corporations. Its funds consist exclusively of private benefactions. 
It has neither received nor asked aid of the CommonwealtL Its friends feel a 
stronger confidence in its permanent purity and usefulness on this account, 
and by consequence, a warmer attachment to its interests. Manual labor is in- 
troduced, as part of its general system of discipline, and strong confidence is 
felt in the favorable results of the experiment In connection with the classical 
or collegiate,.there is a theological department in this institution. The course 
of study in both these departments is nearly the same as that adopted in the 
best colleges and theological seminaries of New England." 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBMCATIONS. 



Obituary Address at the funeral of the 

Rev. Royal Washburn, pastor of the lat church 
and parish, Amherst, Mass. By N. W. Fisks. 
Amherst: J. S. & C. Adams, 1833. pp 44. 

Of the public men who have recently, in 
such numbers, paid the debt of nature in 
this country, hardly any one is so worthy 
of being held up for an example, as Mr. 
Washburn. We have rarely seen the indi- 
vidual with whom it was more profitable to 
be associated, both in an intellectual or re- 
ligious respect. He united in a remarka- 
ble degree sound common sense, intelligent 
piety, and unaffected Christian hummty. 
His reading was somewhat extensive and 
always discriminating, his knowledge of 
human character and of passing events dis- 
tinct, and all turned to the l^st practical 
purposes. Professor Fiske had lon^ known 
nim well, and in his impressive and beauti- 
ful sketch states nothing but the truth. 
We hope he will give a more extended me- 
moir. We know it would be acceptable 
and useful. 

Two discourses on the divinity of Christ, 

delivered in Haiioweli, Me. Dec. 18&, by Gbgrob 
Shbpa&d, pastor of the Ist Congregational 
church in HaliowelL Glazier, Masters & Co. 
pp.45. 

The fundamental doctrine of the real di- 
vinitjT of our Lord is here stated with great 
perspicuity and point, and with entire free- 
dom from asperity and party feeling. The 
first sermon is occupied with a statement of 
the principal proofs of the doctrine, and the 
second with an exhibition of its practical 
. effects. Mr. Shepard writes in a mascu- 
line style, and with that solemnity which 
ought ever to mark a production wnose ob- 
ject is to exhibit the only ground of hope 
for lost men. We commend it heartily to 
the attention of our readers. 

The origin and history of Missions, 

compiled from authentic documents. By Rev. 
1'homas Smith, of London, and Rev. Johk O. 
Choulks, of Newport, R. I. illustrated by en- 
gravincs. Boston: Samuel Walker and Lincoln 
and Edmands. 

Six numbers of this history are now pub- 
lished, in which are described the missions 
of the Moravians, Serampore Baptists, Gen- 
eral Baptists, Baptist Missionary Society, 
London Missionary Society, and in part, of 
the Church Missionary Society. It is in a 
quarto form, making thus far 576 pages. 
Two or three engravings on steel accompa- 
ny each number, some of them very finely 
executed. The history is written in a fa- 
miliar style, and is composed very much of 



connected extracts from the journals of the 
missionaries. So far as we have examined, 
it is faithfully and impartially done, it is 
a condensed and interesting sketch of the 
commencement of the great enterprize fbr 
the renovation of the world. It is no ob- 
jection, that it is not elaborately and philo- 
sophically written. The time for a work of 
that sort nas not come. 

Who troubles Israel ? a Discourse de- 
livered in Conway, Mi. on the day of the annual 
thanksgiving. Nov. S9, 1832. By DAKiax. Cbos- 
BT, pastor of the Congregational church. Asa- 
hertt : J. a fc C. Adami. pp. 24. 

One of the valuable and fearless produc- 
tions which has been called forth by the 
temperance reform. 

The relation of Christianity to the civil 

Savernment in the United States. Preached in 
harleston, a G. Feb. 13, 1833. by Jaspsb Adams, 
D. D. President of the College of Charleston. 
, Charleston: £. A. Miller, 183a pp. 5& 

A subject of vital importance, and dis- 
cussed in a thorough, and for a pamphlet, 
in an elaborate manner. Mr. Adams proves 
very conclusively that nearly all our state- 
constitutions are founded on the assump- 
tion that Christianity is the religion of the 
country. He shows Ihat our only hope of 
a continued national existence depends on 
our maintaining the institutions and cher- 
ishing the spint of our religion. The dis- 
course is rich as furnishing materials for 
reflection. 

First Annual Report of the Society for 

Promoting Manual Labor in Literary Institu- 
tions. By Thkoooeb D. Wsld, general AgsoL 
New York : S. W. Benedict & Co. 183a pp. 120. 

The development of a subject of great 
importance, to which we shall recur again. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society, 183a pp. 40. 

This report gives a faithful and highly 
encouraging view of the state and prospects 
of the colony. The fiivor of Heaven to- 
wards this mterestinff settlement, contin- 
ues to be conspicuously manifested. 

A brief survey of the great extent and 

evil tendencies of the lottery system, as existing 
in the United States. By Job R. Ttsor, Esq. 
Philadelphia: William Brown, 1833. pp. 48. 

We commend this pamphlet and a lecture 
by Mr. G. W. Gordon of Boston, as worthy 
of serious perusal, and as deserving of cir- 
culation tLU the lottery system is extirpated. 
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Idolatry misrepresents the Deity. A 

vermon at the onlioation of Rev. Ira Tracy, as 
muaionary to Eattern Aiia. By Rot. JotarH 
Tract. Windsor, Vu 18^3. pp. 16. 

A specimen of close argnmentation, show- 
ing what a clear mind will produce on an 
old subject ; — a good tract for all missiona- 
ries. 

Elevated attainments in piety, essential 

to taecesafal study of the scriptares. A sermon 
delivered at the ordination of Mr. William R. 
Williams in New York City, Deo. 17. 183S. By 
Fbaxcis Watlabtd, D. IX President of Brown 
University, pp. S6. 

The sentiment is enforced ttad illustra- 
ted in the author's usual felicitous manner. 

Poems by Mrs. Felicia Hemans, with 

a Preface by the American Editor. Boston: Per- 
kins & Marvin, 1833. 3 vols. pp. 276 and 288L 

These poems are selected with good taste. 

Domestic Portraiture ; or, the success- 
ful appKcation of religious principle in the edu- 
cation of a family, exemplified in the memoirs of 
three of the deceased children of the Rev. Legh 
Richmond. New York: J. Leavitt Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster, 1833L pp. 392l 

This book would find a mo^ ready sale, 
if it was simply called the " Life of three of 
Legh Richmond's children," as it in iact 
is. The title is too cumbersome. The 
book is one of real yalue and of touching 
interest. If our readers take up the life of 
Wilbehbrce Richmond, particularly, they 
will not lay it aside till it is read through. 
yfe have rarely perused a more aflfecting 
memorial. The character of Richmond, 
the father, is presented in new attractions. 

Elements of History, ancient and mo- 
dem; with a chart and tables of history included 
within the volume. By J. EL Worckstsr. Bos- 
ton : Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1833. pp. 403. 

The historical atlas has hitherto been an 
essential accompaniment of the Elements 
of History. But as the expense of the 
atlas has operated as an objection to its 
introduction, the author has put the Ele- 
ments into such a state, by raiding in the 
yolume the chart of general history, and 
' a series of tables of history, that it may be 
used without the Atlas. Our readers will 
find this book a yery faithful and condens- 
ed outline of sacred and secular histoiy, 
written in a good style for such a work. 

Progress of discovery on the northern 

coast of America, by Patricia FaABsa Tttlbr, 
Esq. with a map and engravings, pp. 360. 

This book belongs to tlie series of the 
Harpers. It is an entertaining and well- 
digested yolume, for such as cannot read 
the larger works of Parry and Franklin. 
In the latter yolume, there are some strik- 
ing facts, which show the power of Chris- 
tianity to sustain the soul in the last ex- 
tremity of human suSering. 



QUARTERLY LIST 

OF 

ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 



CHARLES SOULE, init putor, Conr. North Bridgton, Maine.^ 

Jan. 82, 1888. ' *~" ' » e i 

SILAS M'KEEN, UuL putor, Coqg. Belftst, Me. Feb. S8, 

G. W. HATHAWAY, otd. paitor, Cong. Bloomfleld, Me. 
Mar. 20, 1833. » «— » * » 

WILLIAM B. KELLEY, ocd. evan. Buatkt, Peeliair, New 

HampBhire. Jan. 30, 1838. 
DAYID ROOT, but. paator, Cong. Dover, N. H. Feb. 6, 1883^ 

AMOS BLANCHARD, ioat. pattor, Cooir. Lyndon, yeimont. 

Dec. 9, 1832. 
AMOS FOSTER, init. pattor, Cong. Putney, Yt. Feb. 13, 1888.. 

WARREN NICHOLS, ord. evwag. Springfield, MaasaehoMtU, 
NoT.21,l83i. B *" a I r 

ALEXANDER W, McCLURE, ord. paetor, Cong. Maiden, 
Ms. Dec. 19, 1832. 

JAMES KIMBALL, init. paator, Cong. Oakham, Mi. Dee. 

26.1832. » i~- » a 

LOREN ROBBINS, onL paitor, Cong. Oxford, Mi. Dee. 98, 

SETH c'haPIN, U»t. colleague paator, Cung. Middle Gran* 

▼ille, Ms. Jan. 6, 1833. 
£BENE2U]B NEWHALL, bit. paator, Cong. Lincoln, Mi. 

Jan. W, 1833. f- . "-s , 

SIDNEY HOLBfAN, oid. paitor, Ckuig, Bangui, Mi. Jan. 19, 
JOHN TODD, init. paitor, Cong. Northampton, Ms. Jan. 30, 

OEORGE B. CHEEYER, ord. paitor, Cong. Salem, Mi. Feb, 

13.1833. » J— I -6 

MOSES THACHER, Init. paitor, Cong. North Wrentham, Mi« 

Feb. 20, 1833. 
THOMAS BELLOWS, ord. paitor, Cong. Greenfield, Mi. 

Feb. 21, 1833. 
LUCinS FlElLiD, iniL paitor, Cong. TjiiagbMm, Mi. Much,, 

37,1833. 

CHARLES SIMMONS, ord. paitor, Cong. Attleborough and 

Seekonk, Dec. 26, 1832. 
BARNABAS PHINNEY, init. paitor, Cong. Favtoeket, Jan« 

S,1833. 

CORNELITTS C. YANERSDATjEN, ord. paitor, Cong. BaiU 

*— ' " eticot, Dec. 27, 1883. 

WALTON, faiit. paitor, Cong. Haitibrd, Jan. 



ford, Conneetlcot, Dec. 27, 1883. 
WILLIAM C. WAL' ' 



9,1833. 
ALLEN C. MORGAN, ord. ptieit, Epli. Watertown Ct. Jan, 

17,1833. *» » r 

DAYID S. TOMUNBON, ord. prieit, Epb. WaterUnrn, Ct, 

Jan. 17, 1883. 
ASA KING, inst. paitor, Cong. Canterburr, Ct. Jan. 23, 1833, 
HIRAM P. ARMsTuut. paitor, Cong. WoIcottviUe, CU Feb^ 

6,1833. r- » a 

SAMUEL SPRING, inat. paator, Cong. East Hartford, Ct. 

Feb. 14, 1833. 
STEPHEN JOHNSON, ord. min. Cong. Griswold, Ct. Feb.. 

21, 1833. 
WILLUM H. BEECHER, init. pait«r, Cong. Middletown. 

Ct. Maicb, 13, 1833. 

J. JENKINS, ord. paitor, Welch Cong. New York, Nor. 25,. 

1882. 
LEICESTER A, SAWYER, init. paitor, Prei. Martlniburgh,. 

N. Y. Oct. 12, 1832. 
WILLIAM A. HYDE, iait. pastor, Cong. Yorktown, N. Y. 

Jan. 2, 1832. 
JOHN THALHINER, hut. pastor, Pxea. Eail Mendon, N. Y.. 

Feb. 28, 1832. 
LUKE LYONS, hut. pallor, Prei. Rochester, N. Y. March,. 

12 1833. 
JARe6 B. WATERBURY, inst. pastor, prea. Hudson. N. Y. 
H. B. PIERPONT, ord. evang. Pros. Rochealer, N. Y. March, 

13, 1833. 
CSaRLES B. AVERY, init. paitor, Prei. Scipio, N. Y^ 

March 16, 1833. 

ABRAHAM MESSLER, inst. pastor, Somervllle, New Jenej, 

Dec 4, 1832. 
ISAAC D. COLE, inst. pastor, Rof. Dutch, Pateraon, N. J. 

Jan. 6, 1883. 
GEORGE S. WOODHULL, Init. paitor, Prei. Middletown 

Poin^ N. J. March, 5, 1833. 

JOHN NEAL McLEOD, inst. pait. Prei. Philadelphia, Penn- 

syWanla, Jan. 14, 1831. 
LINDLEY C. RUTLER, inst. pastor, Prei. Shearman*! Yal- 

ley. Perry Co. Pa. Jan. 29, 1888. 



I JAMES KNOX, 
t Not. 21, 183; 



ord. paator, Ftf, N«v Castle, Delaware,, 
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BOBBRT 7. BRECKmilXDGE, bit pulor, PKs. Bhltiiiiore, 
Maijlaod, Not. as, 1833. 

ELIPHALET BOSWORTH, ord. enm. Pre*. WuhinctOD, 
Diitziet of Columbia, Ju. 9, 1833. 

DATID MeELHERAN, ord. prieit, Epb. Charteitoii, S. C. 
Jao. 11, 1838. 

C. W. PITCH, ord. prie«t, Epis. OUo, Dee. 2, 1832. 

REUBEN FRAME, W. pasU Lower BeUiel, OUo, Feb. 12, 

WM* iramtar in A« abott I»f, 49. 



19 New Hampihire . 
80 Vermont . . . 



Erangelu 
Priesii . 



48 Rhode Island . . 

Connecticut . . 

New York . . 

New Jereej . . 

FenniylTauia 

Delaware . . . 
40 Maryland . . . 
4 Diftrict Coltimbia 

South Carolina, . 



Minionarief 1 Oido 

Total 49 Total 



DENOMINATIONS. 

Congregational «... 27 

Pretf^rtezian 14 

Baptiit rl 

EpiKopal 4 

Reformed Dutch . . . . 1 

Notipecilied 8 

Total .... " 
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DATES. 
October . 
November 
December 
1833. Janoaiy . 
Febnnuy 
March, . 
Not ipedfied 



48 Total 49 



QUARTERLY LIST 



DBATBS 

0f Clergymen and Students in Theology^ and 
Missionariee. 



JACOB BERRICK, Cone. Durham, Maine. 

JACOB HARDY, ct. 37, Cong. Strong, Me. Mar. 20, 1833. 

JESSE COBURN, Bap Hanorer, N. H. 
OZIAS SILSBY, at. 75, miiborough, N. H. 



ROYAL WASHBURN, 



, Cong. Amhent, Man. Jan. 



SUMMARY. 
AGES. ^ STATES. 

Maine S 

Fiom80to40 8 NewHampehixe .... 2 

40 50 1 MaBMchuaette 4 

60 60 3 Connecticut 8 

60 70 1 New York 1 

70 80 .... 3 PenniylTania 1 

80 00 1 Delaware 1 

Not epecified 8 Virginia 2 

— North Carolina .... I 

Total 20 South Carolina. .... 1 

Sum of all the ages iped- Creorgia I 

fled 661 ALibama. ....... 1 

Average age .... 64 14 — 

Total SO 

DENOMINATIONS. 

DATES. 
Congregational .... 7 

Presbjterian 8 18S3. December .... 3 

Baptiit 4 1833. Janoaiy 8 

Methodiet 4 Febnuuty .... 4 

Ger. Ref. 1 March 3 

Notepecifled 2 Notipedfied ... 7 



Total. 



. 20 Total SO 



JOB feORDEN, «t. 78, Baptist, Pall Rlrer, Mass. Jan. 6, 1833. 
EZRA S. GOODWINl art, 46, Cong. Sandwich, Mass. 
STEVENS EVERETT, Unit. Cong. Doreheeter, Mass. 

JOHN M. SMITH, et. 34, Methodist, Mlddletown, Cl. 
JOSffUA L. WILiUMS, Cong. M^dletown, Cl. Dec. 29, 

ALEXANDER McLEOD, D. D. oet. 69, Prei. New York, 

Feb. 17, 1833. 
JOHN T. FALEER, ct. 00, Ger. ReC Goahenhoppen, Pa. 

Feb. 10, 1833. 

WILLIAM LEONARD, sat. 60, Methodist, Seaford, Dela- 
ware, Feb. 16, 1833. 

JOmi BROWNLEY, Bt. 72, Methodis^ Matthews Co. Va. 

March 2, 1833. 
ABNER W. CLOPTON, BaptUt, Charlotte, C. H. Va. Mareh. 

22, 1833. ' 

JOHN WHITFIELD, et. 88, Methodist, North Carolina, 
Jan. 2, 1833. 

ALEXANDER KIRKPATRICK, Pzet. Laoiens District. 
Sooth Carolina, Dee. SO, 1882. 

THOMAS RHODES, Baptist, MIlIedgeTille, Georgia, Dee. 
23, 1832. 

MURDOCK MURPHY, let. 67, Clark Co. Alabama. 

ZIBEX)N PACKARD, Cong. (Student in Theol.) Hebron, Me. 
of Theol. Sem. AnJover, Feb. 11 , 1883. 

WhoUfnmberintluabov9U$t,20. I 



GENERAL SUMMARY 

0/ ike onfifiotfone, tfc. for (he year ertJSng April 1, 1833. 

Ordinations 133 Rho<le Island 4 

Installations 88 Connecticnt 88 

InsUtotions 1 New York 31 

NewJetMy 3 

OFFICES. Pennsylvania 9 

Delaware 1 

Pestore 149 Maryland 1 

EvaagelisU 28 District of Colambb . . 13 

Priests 11 Virginia 1 

Deacons 20 North Carolina. .... 1 

Missioaaiiei 11 South Carolina .... 6 

Rectors 1 Ohio 4 

NetspeeilM 3 Alabuiaa 1 



23 



DENOMINATIONS. 

ConnogaUonal .... 118 
Presbyterian . . 
Baptist .... 

Episeoaal 88 

ftfethodist 1 

UniveTsalitt 1 

Unitarian 8 

Reformed Dutch .... 1 

NotspecUSed 2 



STATES. 



New Hampehirs . 

Vermont . . . 



DATES. 



1831. 

October. . 
1832. Match . . 

April . . 

May . . 

June . . 

July . . 

August. . 

September 

October . 

November 



1833. January 

February . . 
MaiCh . . . 
Notspedfled. 
^e.22ai 



. c 

. 1 

. 6 

. 11 

. 82 

. M 

. 16 

. H 

. 23 

. 98 

. 15 

. 16 

. 17 

. 11 

. 7 

. N 



GENERAL SUMMARY 

0/ deathM, for Hue year ending April 1, 1833. 

AGES. New York & 

New Jersey S 

From 80 to 80 3 Pennsylvania. . 



30 40 . 



6 Delaware 1 

40 SO . . • . . 1 Virginia 6 

60 60 6 North Carolina .... 2 

60 70 6 South Carolina .... 2 

70 80 7 Georgia . 3 

80 90 8 Ohio 4 

Not specified ... 24 Indiana 1 



. 24 Indiana . 
Average age . 66 1-3 



DENOMINATIONS. 



Congregatiooal 

PresoTterian . 



[ethodist . . . , 
Reformed Dutch . 
German Reformed 
Roman Catholic . 



Not specified 10 



1831. September . 
17 December . 

7 1838. January. . 

8 Febrauy . 
2 Maroh . . 

9 April . . 
1 May . . 
1 June . . 

July. . . 
August. 



STATES. 



New Hamiwhire . 
Vermont . • . 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut . . 



October 
November . 
3 December . 

2 1833. January . 

3 February . 

10 



Not 



7\xM No, <^f DtaOu^Si. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 



Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 
The Quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Directors, was held on Wednesday, April 
10, 1833. Appropriations to the amount of 
$6,903, were made to 362 young men, in 
various institutions, as follows : 



4 Theol. Sem's, 55 1 
11 Colleges, 217 8 
28 Academies, 63 7 


TotaL 

56 
225 

70 

351 

1 


Amo. 

$1,120 

4,816 

956 


43 Institutions, 335 16 
Priv. Instruction, 1 


6,892 
12 



336 16 852 f6,904 

QjiHe a namber of new applieanU were rejected thi« quar- 
ter from the fiict, that they had not been profeason of reh^on 
or had not etodied the languages for lix months, as the new 
rules require. A larg«r number than usual, consequeatlj, vill 
pn>bai)l7 apply for assistance the next quarter. 

The Rev. Benjamin C. Cressy of Salem, 
Indiana, was appointed to a temporary 
agency in Worcester county, Mass. From 
Mr. Cressy's known character as an agent, 
it is confidentiy believed much good will 
result from his labors in that section of the 
State. 

ANIOTERSARIES. 

The Annual Meeting of the Hartford 
County Education Society, (Ct.) was held 
Feb. 13, at Hartford. The Report was read 
by the Secretary, and the meeting was ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Messrs. Yanarsdalen 
and Walton and the Secretary of the Parent 
Society. The Report was well prepared, 
and has since been published, and will, no 
doubt, have a happy effect upon the friends 
of the Education Society in that State. The 
officers of the Society are Oliver D. Cooke, 



The Anniversary of the ^ddlesex Coun- 
ty Education Society, (Ct.) was held Feb. 
28, at East Haddam. The Report was read 
by the Rev. Mr. Bentiey, who happily ad- 
vocated the cause. The Secretary of the 
Parent Society was present and addressed 
the meeting. He was followed by addresses 
from the Rev. Messrs. Case and Crampton. 
The officers of the Society are Clark Nott, 
Esq. President; Rev. Charles Bentiey, Sec- 
retary, and Samuel Southmayd, Esq. Treas- - 
urer. 

The Annual Meeting of the Litchfield 
County Education Society, (Ct.) was held 
Feb. 12, at Litchfield. It was a season of 
much interest. The meeting was addressed 
by the Rev. Messrs. Shepard of Ohio, 
Hickok of Litchfield, Bardwell, Gen. Agent 
A. B. C. F. M. and Mather, Agent of the 
A. E. S. The officers of the Society are 
Hon. Frederick Wolcott, President; Rev. 
Grant Powers, Sec*ry,and Stephen Doming, 
Esq. Treasurer. 

Formation of Auxiliaries, 
A Society called " The Barnstable County 
Education Society," was formed at Barnsta- 
ble on January 4thj through the agency of 
Rev. J. D. Farnsworth, who has for a num- 
ber of months been laboring for the Socie.ty. 
The officers are as follows, viz. Hon. Elisha 
Doane, of Yarmouth, President ; Rev. Asa- 
hel Cobb, of Sandwich, Secretary, and Dea. 
Joseph White, of Yarmouth, Treasurer. 

A Society called the " Education Society, 
of Taunton and vicinity," was formed, April 
4, by the agency of Rev. Mr. Farnsworth. 
Esq. President ; Rev. Ansel Nash, Secreta- I The officers for the ensuing year are James 
ry, and Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Treasurer. » C. Starkwcatiicr, Esq. of Pawtucket, Presi- 
VOL. V. 43 
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dent; Rev. OriA Fowler, of Fall River, 
Secretary, and Mr. Charles Godfrey, of 
Taunton, Treasurer. 

Views o/former Bene/icittries on Refunding. 

Extracts from letters received. 

« I have this day received your letter. 
With the sentiments of that letter I fu]ly 
concur, and since 1 have not yet thought it 
my duty to become a minister of the gospel, 
I have cherished the desire of refunding the 
sum granted me by the Am. Ed. Society. 
But I nave never yet been fortunate enough 
to have the means in my power. My situ- 
ation is now, however, tolerably lucrative, 
and at the return of my quarterly pay-day 
I will forward to you one half or therea- 
bouts of the sum due. In the mean time 1 
may be allowed to say, that it is not improb- 
able, that I may ere long enter the ministry ; 
but while I am conscious of being highly 
useful in my present capacity, and am bet- 
ter qualified to teach the young, than to 
preach, I have less anxiety to 'enter that 
sacred profession immediately." 

" Your favor came to hand this day, and 
merits an early reply. I am aware that the 
constitution ot the Education Society re- 
quires all who receive aid from its funds to 
riy back the amount as speedily as possible, 
hope also that no one will be found among 
its beneficiaries so ungrateful and regard- 
less of Christian obligations as to refuse 
compliance with the rules of -that Society, 
without whose aid he must have been de- 
prived of the high privilege of preaching 
the gospel of peace to his dying fellow men. 
So far as it regards myself, I can truly say 
it has been my constant purpose to refund 
the whole amount as early as I should be 
blessed with the ability to do it." 

** I would, were it possible, express the 
obligations of gratitude which 1 feel to those 
who have acted as the agents of the Chris- 
tian community, through whose instrumen- 
tality I was assisted in my preparation for 
the great work in which I am now engaged, 
please express my thanks to the Directors 
of the Society, and assure them of my ardent 
desire for the prosperity and continued suc- 
cess of a Society which has already done so 
much to furnish the world with the gospel 
of salvation. 

" It is my present purpose to refund, in 
some way, all the money I have received 
from the Society. This will however depend 
on future circumstances which I cannot 
control." . 

" Your very kind and aflfectionate appeal 
to me in behalf of the American Education 
Society was received by the last mail save 

one. It was directed to F , on the 

north side of the Missouri river. Having 



been detained in that office for a lone time 

it was at last remailed for B , where I 

reside. I regret this circumstance, as it has 
prevented my prompt reply to a call from a 
Society, to which I am indebted for the 
precious privilege of preaching the gospel of 
Christ. 

" I also regret that my response coming 
late mu^t be what it is. My heart sickens 
and swells with grief over the operations of 
dire necessity. But neither the tears which 
I have often shed in private, nor ,the prayers 
which I have offered to Him who seeth in 
secret and rewardeth openly, nor the eflfbrts 
which I have made to burst the bands of 
poverty, have ever enabled me to discharge 
tlie debt of justice, gratitude, and love, 
which I owe to your Society. 

" Your Society has been remembered by 
me, with deep felt gratitude and hope. I 
have looked to it for a supply of these im- 
mense moral wastes in the West, and I still 
look to it. Praying that the God of heaven 
may ever bless and prosper your efibrts to 
educate poor and pious young men for the 
ministry, I am with sincere Section your 
brother in the gospel." 

"A few days since I received yours in 
which the claims of the American Education 
Society were presented. The movements 
of that Society, from one of whose branches 
I received assistance while preparing for 
the sacred office of the ministry, I respect, 
— I venerate. Her wants I feel. Her 
claims I acknowledge. In her embarrass^ 
ments I feel embarrassed. I hope I have 
asked myself m view of another day, what 
can I do ? what ought I to do ? She has 
my sympathies and prayers. But what 
more can I do ? 

** I am not ignorant of the object of the So- 
ciety, — of what it has done, — ^is now doing, 
— nor, (living in this destitute portion of 
country, as I have done for more than Ave^ 
years,) of the necessity of its increased ex- 
ertions. You, dear sir, have known, and 
probably have seen something of the 
wretchedness of some parts of our country, 
comparatively destitute of the means of 
grace, — of the "thousands," as you say, 
" and hundreds of thousands, who are clos- 
ing their probationary state and launching 
into an awful eternity through lack of a 
preached gospel." 

These things are matters of hearsay to^ 
most of our eastern Christians ; to me Uiey 
are matters of fact, of every day's observa- 
tion. It was to accomplish the objects of 
your Society in these respects that first 
brought me through many trials to this des> 
titute region; the same has retained me 
here. I am the only presbyterian minister 
in nine counties adjoining each other, except 
that a brother spends one fourth part of bis 

time in one of them. In P , (one of 

these counties,) of more than eleven thou- 
sand inhabitants, in whieb, too, the JVH0 
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Barmony iDfluence is exerted, there is not, 
to my knowledge, a single professor of our 
denomination. My nearest brother in the 
ministry is 55 miles distant, the next nearest, 

70. I ought to say brother M has 

lived in P during the summer past, 

though he is not there now only one fourth 

of his time. By such means, and with 

the strictest economy, I think I shall obtain 
a subsistence. I have an assurance thus 
far, that " my bread and water shall not 
Jail." But I' have not the means of going 
any further. 

It is, I believe, a rule of your Society, 
** when those ' who have been patronized 
dev^ote themselves to the missionary cause, 
either in foreign lands, or the remote settle- 
ments of our country, or are providentially 
placed in circumstances where an effort to 
refund would impair their usefulness, then 
by making the request, their obligations can 
be cancelled." Such a request, being in 
such circumstances, I now make to your 
Society." 

The notes, held by the Society against the 
individuals who wrote the letters from 
which the last two extracts were taken, 
were cancelled by the Directors at then: last 
meeting. 

Extract from the Beport of the Rev. Mr. 
INash, Secretary of the Hartford County Ed- 
ucation Society. 

^formation needed, 

** The subject has been laid before a few 
congregations by the Secretary of the Coun- 
ty Society. As facts connected with this 
subject have thus been communicated, they 
have, in some instances, awakened surprise, 
in all have been heard with attention and 
interest, and have in good degree, called 
into exercise the charity which seeketh not 
her own. The principal reason why the 
Christian public has not sooner and in greater 
degree felt and acted on the momentous 
subject of preparing men for the Christian 
ministry, has been the want of information. 
As the friends of religion have been made 
acquainted with the facts in the case, they 
have felt that something must be done and 
have been disposed, both by their contribu- 
tions and their prayers, to come up to the 
help of the Lord. With regard to ^e sub- 
ject which we are contemplating as well as 
to all other subjects, it is strictly true that 
if we would have men willing to act and to 
give, we must convince them that there is 
need of their so doing, and likewise that they 
may act and give with fair prospects of suc- 
cess. It is too obvious to need proof, that 
Christians cannot be expected to make ef- 
forts to supply the world with religious 
instructors unless they be well informed in 
relation to the subject. la order to this it 
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must be often presented to their minds, and 
its claims to their attention urged upon them. 
They must be made acquainted with the 
present demand which exists in the world 
at large and in our own country, for an in- 
crease of the number of competent Christian 
ministers, and must feel that this demand 
can be met only by special, self-denying, 
spirited efforts." 

Greater efforts should be made. 

*< Who can avoid the impression, that this 
call is rendered immensely more pressing by 
the efforts now put forth to propagate error 
in various forms ? Besides the struggles of 
infidelity to gain a ruinous ascendancy over 
the minds of men, the See of Rome is mak- 
ing unwonted exertions to propagate its faith 
in our borders. Who has not heanl of the 
men and the treasure that have lately been 
wafted to us from the old world in such 
abundance, with the sole design of bringing 
Americans to pay homage to the self-styled 
successor of St. Peter, claiming to possess 
the keys of heaven and of hell ? But who that 
loves his country or the true church of God, 
can be willing to see popery spread over 
the land ?— a religion essentially at variance 
with all our civil and our religious institu- 
tions ?-^a religion of which it has been truly 
said, that if it does not find a people vicious 
it will soon make them so ? As we behold 
error and sin comin? in like a flood, how 
shall we so effectually raise up a standard 
against them, as by contributing to qualify 
able, devoted men to teach the truth ? The 
fact ought to be universally known, that our 
times are such as to make a most urgent 
demand for an increase of men of this char- 
acter. When moral desolation is spread so 
far and wide in the country and such num- 
bers are desiring and seeklne to extend it 
still farther, how is a host of men needed 
not only to check its progress, but to labor 
with zeal and efficiency that the land ma^ 
be brought under the influence of the reh- 
gion which came from heaven ! But how 
can this host be prepared for the work in 
which it is so much needed ? Only by spe- 
cial, strenuous, self-denying efibrts on the 
part of them who love the Saviour and his. 
caused The church must take the talent 
and the piety which are to be fbund in our 
fields and our workshops, and cultivate 
them for Christ and the church. The work 
which needs to be done is altogether too 
great, and our exigencies too pressing to 
suffer us to rely on me young men who are 
able to educate themselves. If our only 
supply of spiritual laborers is to come from 
this source, then for a lon^ season where 
we can hope to have one mdividual intro- 
duced into the mmistry, we shall need a 
hundred." 

Encouragement, 
** But the encouragement with which we 
are ramished to employ our property, our 
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time, and influencfe in thb cause, is most am- 
ple. Passing by what arises from the gen- 
eral providence of God and the declarations 
of his word, I shall briefly notice the success 
which has attended the eflbrts already made. 
Tlie national society instituted for the pur- 
pose of aiding young men intheir preparation 
for the ministry, has been signally blessed of 
Heaven. Wefl may we regard it as an hon- 
or and a privilege to be auxiliary to an in- 
stitution so highly favored of God. During 
the sixteen years that this institution has 
been in operation, it has aided more than 
fourteen hundred young men by its funds. 
It has been the means of introducing into the 
ministry more than twice the number of the 
congregational ministers in this State. It is 
now af8>rding assistance to more than seven 
hundred young men who are preparing to 
preach the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
It is ascertained that at least one in six of all 
the students in our theological seminaries is 
its beneficiary ; and one in ten of those who 
are from time to time ordained and installed 
in our churches, has been assisted by it in 
preparing for his work. This institution has 
adopted the noble resolution to aflbrd assis- 
tance to all young men who apply for it 
with the requisite character, and has cast it- 
self on the Christian public for the means of 
carrying this resolution into effect. In the 
success which has already crowned its effi>rts 
and in the spirit with which its operations are 
now conducted, we have cheering evidence, 
that our labor in this good cause shall not be in 
vain in the Lord. It may well encourage us 
to know that the American Education Socie- 
ty, to whose magnanimous efforts we would 
contribute our feeble aid, now enjoys the 
full confidence of the Christian public. 
Such are the wisdom and efficiency which 
have characterized its proceedings, that 
every intelligent friend of religion is happy 
to make its treasury the repository of his 
charities. Its doings have fully solved the 
problem whether young men can be success- 
fully assisted by charity in their preparation 
for the ministry, and have happily illustrated 
the4)roper method of assisting them. The 
question once of doubtful solution in many 
minds, whether individuals could be taken 
from the humbler walks of life and prepared 
for the ministry with fair prospects of success, 
now no longer exists. By abundant experi- 
ence it has been fully settled." 



Address of the Rev. John M. Peck, before 
the Illinois Branch of the American Educa- 
tion Society, in support of the following re- 
solution : — 

Resolved, That the American EducatioD So- 
ciety, from the wisdom of its plans, the efficiency 
of its operations, and the liberality of its spirit, is 
entitled to the confidence and co-operation of the 
churches. 

Mr. PREsiDSjf t, — In presenting this re- 
solution, it is not necessary for me to offer 
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any remarks upon the Education Society, in 
showing the '* wisdom of its plans." That 
has been done already, in the report which 
has just been read and adopted. Nor shall 
I attempt to prove the " energy of its opera- 
tions." That also has been made to appear 
in the report. 

My remarks will be directed chiefly to a 
briet view of the ** liberality of it9 

SPIRIT." 

That the American Education Society is 
formed and conducted on liberal principles, 
will be manifest to all, who will make them- 
selves acquainted with its organization, and 
the general course of its operations. But 
here it will be necessary to explain. With 
the distinct object in view of ^educating men 
to the gospel ministry, there must necessari- 
ly be some restrictions and limitations, and 
these without a departure from a spirit of 
liberality. 

The society is not liberal enough to edu- 
cate any young man, who may evince tal- 
ents deserving of cultivation. Unquestiona- 
ble evidence of piety, love to the Redeemer, 
and deep devotion to his cause, must be had. 
Let it not be said then,- that this society is so 
liberal as to bestow its patronage opon any 
young man, however deserving the means 
of education, but who does not give evidence 
of a change of heart. 

Nor does this society offer to educate every 
pious young man in the church. There 
must b^ some development of talent suited 
to the ministry. He must possess a burning 
" desire " for the work, and be willing to 
sacrifice every worldly advantage that comes 
in competition with it. 

Nor is the society liberal enough to edu- 
cate beneficiaries from every sect ia 
Christendom, and of every cast of doctrine. 
The le^ng principles of doctrine and prae- 
ticcy held by evangelical Christians, are to be 
regarded. 

Young men of talents and piety from those 
denominations, which hdd to the doctrine of 
a Triune God, the divine character and su- 
preme authority of Jesus Christ, the vicari- 
ous character and entire efficiency of his 
atoning sacrifice to save sinners, the depravi- 
ty of the human heart, the necessity of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit in forming the 
Christian character, justification by faith in 
Christ, the necessity of practical godliness, 
the everlasting glories of heaven to the 
righteous, and the eternal torments of hell to 
the wicked, are some of the leading princi- 
ples that must be kept in view. 

Still I maintain that this society is suffi- 
ciently liberal in its spirit to satisfy the 
wishes of any reasonable Chri8tian,~r-quite 
as liberal as it can be with due regard to its 
own character, and the character of the 
ministry that is to be raised up. 

Its liberality is seen in the following par- 
ticulars : 

I. In its organization of individuals from 
different religious deAOfflinations, Congrega- 
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tumalists, Presbyterians, EpiscopaUans, Me- 
thodists, Baptists, and many others have 
been found in its ranks, and have received 
appointments in its Board of Directors. 

I know it is alleged with some truth that 
the Congregation'^ists and Presbyterians 
have had a large share in the operations of 
this society. This, Mr. President, I regret. 
I have not one word of complaint to make, 
because these denominations have done so 
much in it. If your folks will " out-preach, 
out-pray, out-work, and out-live" us, (as 
Mr. Wesley advised the Episcopalians of 
England to do,) in this benevolent operation, 
I cannot help it. You must " go ahead." 
But I admire that feature in the society 
which permits Baptists and Methodists to do 
as much as we please, and that in strict ac- 
cordance with our peculiar principles. 

2. This society is sufficiently liberal in 
bestowing its patronage upon beneficiaries 
of diflferent denominations. If a young man 
comes with proper recommendations of 
his qualifications for the ministry, the ques- 
tion is not asked whether he be a Presbyte- 
rian, a Baptist, or a Methodist ! coming with 
certified credentials from any evangelical 
church, he is made welcome to the &unty 
of the society. 

3. This society is liberal in the selection 
of the college or institution to which these 
young men will be sent. This is ordinarily 
left to the choice of the young man or his 
friends. A literary institution patronized by 
the public, or by any religious denomination, 
will be acceptable to the Board, provided it 
possesses the character and means to give a 
thorough education. 

Thus the '* liberality of spirit," as express- 
ed in the resolution, which I have the honor 
to name, is fully sustained. 

Mr. President, before I sit down, permit 
me to urge the importance of such meas- 
ures for the education of preachers in this 
State. 

I would not say a word to the disparage- 
ment of those pious and excellent men of dif- 
ferent denominations, who have been pioneers 
with myself on these western frontiers- 
men of warm piety, good sense, active hab- 
its, and some knowledge of the English 
Scriptures. They have done well, and de- 
serve all praise, considering the difficulties 
they have had to encounter, and the extreme- 
ly limited means they had to improve their 
minds. But, Sir, fifteen years, mostly spent 
in travelling over these frontier States and 
Territories, have fully developed to my view 
the great necessity of ministerial culture and 
education. With all that can be said in 
truth in favor of those to whom I have ad- 
verted, there is a deplorable deficiency on 
the part of many more. I could tell you of 
men, who are in the gospel ministry, upon 
whom hands have been laid in solemn ordi- 
nation, without ever being examined as to 
their knowledge of the Scriptures, — who 
could not take that sacred volume that lies 
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on the desk before you, and read a whole 
chapter correctly, if their lives depended 
upon it. What can such men do in teaching 
the people from the Holy Oracles ? 1 speak 
not of a knowledge of the dead languages, 
so called — of the Hebrew and Greek, in 
which the Scriptures were originally written. 
I speak merely of a common English educa- 
tion, and of that knowledge of the holy 
book, which every farmer and mechanic 
ought to have, and which is now taught in 
every well conducted Sabbath schmS and 
Bible class. And yet those men will preach, 
and churches who are no better instructed, 
will put them forward, and if there is no 
counteracting means employed, this great 
evil will be entailed upon all succeeding 
generations. Now, my plan is, to have afi 
these men taught, and brought into the hab- 
it of studying the Bible and other useful 
books, and thus raise them up from this con- 
dition, where in many instances, they do 
more injury than good. And those who are 
young, and give evidence of proper talents 
and pietv, and who are approved by the 
church for the work, let them be thorough- 
ly educated both in literature and theology. 

I know. Sir, there are objections and vio- 
lent prejudices against educating preachers. 
But I resolve them all into one principle, 
which was expressed by a preacher of the 
ccutte I have named, who once in a church 
in Sangamon county, in objecting against 
missionaries coming into the country, said, 
" they all would be great learned men, and 
if they were allowed to come to the country, 
the people would go to hear them preach, 
and not go to hear the backwoods preachers, 
and we shall be put down." 

Mr. President, what shall be done ? Shall 
we aid in qualifying men on the field where 
they are needed, — men of hardy, frontier 
habits, the pious youth of our own soil, who 
are accustomed to the manners and habits of 
the people ? or shall we depend upon the 
importation of foreign preachers ? It ap- 
pears to me. Sir, that we ought to depend 
chiefly upon our own resources as to men, 
though we should be very grateful for all 
the "ready made" preachers our eastern 
friends send us. But the conversion of the 
world lies before them, and ought to be be- 
fore us. God is pouring out his Spirit in vari- 
ous settlements, — young men are convert- 
ed, — and measures should be adopted to place 
such as are devoted to the ministry, in a 
proper training. We must have some men 
of thorough education, both literary and the- 
ological. Our resources for means must be, 
to a considerable extent, in the Hberality of 
our brethren in the old States, through 
the channel of the American Education Soci- 
ety, and other kindred institutions. But we 
must put forth a helping hand, and do all we 
can to aid the cause. The churches must 
look up and bring forward the young men of 
piety and talents in every denomination, and 
who evince a call to the ministry. The Ed- 
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ucation Society must aid them in means of 
support, and our colleges and schools must 
furnish the education they need. Thus will 
this new and rapidly populating region, 
.which is ere long destined to occupy an im« 
portant place in our nation *s history, be sup- 
plied with able ministers of the New Testa- 
ment 



JExiraets from Rev, Mr, FamaworiKs Re- 
port of Jan. 5th, 1833. 

To the Seeretarj of the American Edacation Society. 

I HAVE been very cordially received by 
the ministers and churches where I have 
been, and I think the cause of the American 
Education Society is gaining in their affec- 
tions ; and as its object and operations be- 
come more particularly known, a greater 
willingness will be felt to contribute to its 
funds. 

1 commenced my labors in October, in Es- 
sex county, Mass. and spent a fortnight there 
and preaciied on the subject in West Box- 
ford, New Rowley, Byfield, Hamilton, 
Wenham, and Manchester, and made col- 
lections in all these parishes. For the par- 
ticular sums I have obtained in each town, 
I will refer you to the treasurer's list of 
donations. From Essex county I went to 
Hampden, hut owing to a mistake in the 
time appropriated to this agency in that 
county, I preached there but once, at West- 
field, on the subject. I spent a few weeks 
in Hampshire county, and presented my 
object at'Whately, Williamsburgh, Goshen, 
Cummington, Plainfield, and South and East 
Hampton. 

It being understood that Barnstable coun- 
ty was ready for an agency of the Education 
Society,- 1 came here at your request a few 
weeks since, and have visited ahout half the 
towns, namely, Provincetown, Truro, Well- 
fleet, Eastham, Orleans, Chatham, Harwich, 
Brewster, and Dennis. In all these towns 
they feel disposed to do something for this 
object, although their attention has not here- 
tofore been directed very much to this par- 
ticular branch of Christian benevolence. 

I attended a meeting of the Conference 
of Churches of this county this week at 
Barnstable, and presented the subject, when 
an Education Society for Barnstable county 
was organized under favorable circumstan- 
ces, and measures taken for systematic and 
efficient operation in all the towns. It is 
hoped that this Society will prove a useful 
auxiliary. The collections will be made 
annually and paid over to the treasurer of 
the Parent Society, by the middle of Janu- 
ary. 

^ I have learnt from the experience of a 
single quarter's agency the great importance 
of system in conducting benevolent opera- 
tions, and I am happy to know that minis- 
ters and churches are beginning to feel this, 
and to adopt measures for doing what is 
done, systematically. 



&tract8 of Rev. Mr, Famsworth's Rt" 
port of March, 1833. 

To the Secretaiy of (he American Education Bodetj. 

My last report was dated at Barnstable^ 
January 5th, 1833. As I had then not quite 
completed my agency in that county, I spent 
about a fortnight longer there, and preached 
and obtained subscriptions for the society 
in Yarmouth, West Barnstable, Falmouth, 
East Falmouth, North Falmouth, and Sand- 
wich, and then returned and went to Straf- 
ford county, N. H. Here I have spent the 
principal part of my time since. I have ad- 
dressed the people and made collections in 
the following towns: Barrington, Dover, 
Durham, Gilmanton, three societies, Mere- 
dith Bridge, Meredith village, Moultonboro*, 
Ossipee, Sanbornton, Sandwich, Somers- 
worth, Rochester, Tamworth, Wakefield, 
and Wolfeboro*. I preached in a few other 
places without making collections. These 
are not half the towns in the county, but all 
in which it was thought expedient to at- 
tempt to do any thing for the Education 
society at the present time. 

In this county there are thirty-three 
towns, and but twelve settled, active minis- 
ters of the Congregational denomination, 
two of whom were settled while I was there. 
Of the 12 active pastors, 4 were in the min- 
istry before Education Societies were form- 
ed, one of whom was several years in the 
service of his country in the Revolutionary 
war ; six received aid from Education So- 
cieties; and the remaining six educated 
themselves. There are six others preach- 
ing on supply. These are laboring hand in 
hand, and heart to heart in this extensive 
field. Their salaries are generally small, 
and they practice much self-denial for 
Christ's sake. Five of the twelve pastors 
are supported in part by the New Hamp- 
shire Missionary Society, and the united 
salaries of three of the remaining seven, 
who do not receive missionary aid, do not 
amount to much more than $700. Still in 
all these places they are doing something 
for benevolent purposes. They are sup- 
porting a missionary at the Sandwich Islands, 
have this winter past subscribed in a part 
of the towns only, about $1,000 for the Bible 
Society, have paid something for Home mis- 
sions, and have now contributed somewhat 
liberally to the American Education Society. 
For particular sums, see the treasurer's list. 

The moral state of this county has been 
low, but it is rising ; benevolent contribu- 
tions have been small, but they are increas- 
ing. Professional men, and others of influ- 
ence have come over to the Lord's side, 
and are taking an interest ui benevolent ef- 
forts. 

My agency in this county has on the 
whole been pleasant, although laborious 
and fatiguing. I have been received and 
entertained with great kindness and hospi- 
tality, and many, I do believe, have felt it 
to be 9i privilege to contribute to our object. 
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There is a county society, and I formed 
several in towns and parishes auxiliary to it. 
I have spoken with three or four young men 
OQ the subject of studying for the ministry, 
and they have made up their minds to com- 
mence. On the whole I have reason to 
hope that the influence of my agency in 
Strafford county will be favorable to our 
object, and that the blessing of the great 
Head of the church will attend it. 

By my agency in that county I have learnt 
very distinctly both the usefulness and ne- 
cessity of education societies. The useful- 
ness is obvious from these facts, that half 
the pastors now in the county were aided 
by these societies, and without them might 
never have been in the ministry, and that 
all of them who have been settled any time, 
have enjoyed revivals among their people, 
which have added many to their churches, 
which tends to promote the glory of God, 
and to advance the kingdom of Christ ampng 
men. The necessity of such societies is 
obvious from the fact, that in at least three 
or four towns they are living without the 
ministry of the word and ordinances, solely 
beeaiue they cannot obtain ministers. Min- 
isters are wanted in these places immedi- 
ately, and could be supported, but they can- 
not be found. 

"The harvest truly is plenteous,*' hut 
notwithstanding all the effort that is made 
to increase their number, " the laborers are 
few." ,May God in his infinite mercy in- 
crease .the efforts of this Society an hundred 
fold, and excite a spirit of unceasing and 
importunate prayer " that he will send forth 
laborers into his harvest." 
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The Board of Directors held their Quar- 
terly Meeting on Tuesday, March 26. Ap- 
propriations to the amount of $5,459 were 
granted to 257 young men as follows : 



Fbrmtr 

10 Theol. Sem's, 37 

11 Colleges, 89 
36 Academies, 89 


New 
Btr^fie. 

1 

6 
34 


TbtoZ. 

38 

95 

123 


Amouta 
App. 

$805 
2,065 
2,589 



215 41 256 $5,459 

The amount appropriated this quarter was 
larger hy one thousand dollars than any 
previous appropriation. And it is evident 
to those who are acquainted with the open- 
ing prospects of the Education Society, that 
the appropriations must be continually en- 
larging. This is palpable to all who bestow 
the slightest attention upon the following 
considerations. 

1. There is now a peculiarly thrilling ap- 
peal for more ministers, both as it regards 
the destitute in our own, and in heathen 
lands. This appeal is heard and hegins to 



be felt by hundreds of pious young men. 
They are anxiously inquiring what the Lord 
will have them to do. The answer is very 
clear to many, that they ought to preach the 
gospel. A large majority have not the 
means requisite to hear the expenses of an 
education. They apply therefore to the 
Education Society for aid. It stands pledg- 
ed to assist them. The pledge is of no 
trivial character, but one of solemn obliga- 
tion. It was not made to be retracted, 
whenever God should raise up a larger 
number of applicants than our feeble vision 
might anticipate. No. The Society, in 
giving this pledge, announced itself a debtor 
to the world, to supply it with an intelligent 
and pious ministry. It does not feel exon- 
erated from its obligations, now that the 
world, a suffering and needy creditor, is 
making urgent claims for a speedy liquida- 
tion. Far otherwise ; it feels that so long 
as the world needs more ministers of the 
gospel, and young men 'can be found of 
proper qualifications, to be encouraged to 
seek the sacred office, it is the imperative 
duty of the Society to go onward, and of 
the church to sustain its operations. It is 
an indispensable axiom in the ethics of 
Christianity, laid down by its founder, that 
neither individuals or associations, should 
stop in the midst of an useful undertaking 
to compute its cost. 

2. A large number of young men have 
heen hopefully converted in the late revi- 
vals. It was computed by an intelligent 
individual, who took great pains to arrive at 
a correct result, that the number of persons 
hopefully converted in 1831-2 was not far 
from one hundred thousand. If this esti- 
mate be true, it is not hazardous to say that 
five thousand, i. e. one twentieth of this 
numher are young men hetween the ages 
of fourteen and twenty-one. Is it not obvi- 
ous that many of these youth ought to he- 
come ambassadors of Christ ? Can it be 
supposed that the conclusion, arrived at by 
a prayerful and protracted examination of 
duty, has not burned its way into the soul 
of maiw a youth, that he ought to give 
himself io the Lord ? What else could ra- 
tionally he anticipated in the blaze of light, 
that is now poured around the pathway of 
duty ? The cry of perishing heathen comes 
up " like the voice of many waters and of 
mighty thunderings," and it would be pass- 
ing strange should pious young men close 
their ears to the loud and urgent call. 

Friends of the Redeemer, in view of this 
brief presentation, the appeal is again made 
to you to sustain these candidates for the 
ministry. The Presbyterian Education So- 
ciety has no permanent funds. Its only 
riches are the prayers and contrihutions of 
the pious. It cannot furnish aid to one 
young man unless authorized so to do hy a 
benevolent public. . It rests therefore upon 
you to decide whether the pledge to reject 
no worthy applicant shall continue to be 
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redeemed. The Society must share more 
bountifully in your prayers and contribu- 
tions, or inevitably be compelled to blast 
the fondest hopes of many candidates for 
patronage. There is no other alternative. 
The treasury of the' Society is not like the 
widow's cruse of oil, replenished with mi- 
raculous supplies, but by the voluntary con- 
tributions of those who pray sincerely for 
an increase of laborers in the vineyard of 
Christ. It is plain then, that the rapidly 
augmenting number of applicants must be 
attended with a commensurate increase of 
funds, or the wheels of this branch of be- 
nevolent action must drag heavily. We 
Jook to the friends of an educated ministry 
^generally to come to our aid, and especially 
to those who have already pledged donations 
to make speedy remittances. By so doing 
they will enable us, as heretofore, promptly 
to meet the increasing demands which have 
been made upon our treasury. 

Voted, That the pledge given by bene- 
ficiaries, in their academic and collegiate 
course of education be as follows : — I hereby 
certify, that it is my serious purpose to de- 
vote myself to the gospel ministry ; that I 
intend to pursue a thorough course of lit- 
erary and theologicsJ studies with reference 
thereto : and ask the aid of the Presbyterian 
Education Society. 

Voted, That it be required of all candi- 
dates applying for the patronage of the So- 
ciety, that they have been members in good 
standing of some Christian church at least 
six months : and that tbey have prosecuted 
classical studies either three or six months, 
at the discretion of the respective examining 
committee. 



Report or Rev. Thaddeus B. Hurlbut. 

To the Secretary of the Preabjterian Education Society. 

Dear Brother, — Your communications of 
January 21, and Februar]^ 12, 1 found here 
on my return, last week, from Athens Pres- 
bytery. The churches in that Presbytery, 
with the exception of Athens and Marietta, 
are all small and feeble. But they all ex- 
pressed an interest in the object of the Ed- 
ucation Society. In the four weeks of my 
tour, I collected something over $200. I 
was affected and encouraged, to see how 
those little churches were struggling to sus- 
tain the stated preaching of the gospel among 
them. I found men, living in their log 
cabins, who paid from ^25 to $40 per year, 
rather than be deprived of the gospel. 

I was affected with the simple story of an 
aj^ed father in the church, with whom I tar- 
ried for the night. He was one of the first 
settlers of the country. He related the 
trials he and his associates endured, when 
the country was a wilderness, some forty 
years ago. . A fort was their only security 
from the savage foe. The Indians would ste^l 
away their cattle, and now and then take 
captive one of their little company, and 
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otherB they would shoot wbeo they were at 
work in the fields. He had run out and lug- 
ged in his own arms to the fort, a wounded 
companion* to save him from an Indian tom- 
ahawk and scalping knife. These things he 
related with cheerful countenance, and not 
till he began to relate the trials of their little 
church, did his aged frame tremble, and his 
utterance choke. For many years it had 
been the object of his care and solicitude. 
At intervals they had a servant of the Lord 
to cheer their hopes, and break to them the 
bread of life. Then would come a famine 
of the word, when all the world looked dark 
and desponding. Such had been their case 
for a length of time, till within a few weeks 
previous to my visit. He said we could not 
get a minister. I saw the little church was 
languishing, and religion was dying around 
us. I went to Presbytery, and laid our case 
before them. They pitied us, but could not 
help us, because no man could be found ; 
for none but a well educated able preacher 
would answer. I went home from Pres- 
bytery with a sad heart, weeping more than 
half the way. I saw no prospect of having 
the gospel. I went to all the brethren and 
sisters. We agreed to have a day of fasting 
and prayer. We came together, and con- 
versed and wept, and tried to cast our cares 
upon the Lord. And oh, what has the Lord 
done for us ! We now have a minister with 
a small salary. We allow him to preach one 
third of his time to the destitute, and the 
Lord is adding -to hb church, such as we 
trust will be saved. 

Numerous instances of this kind, show, 
that the harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few. Our church alone need 
at least 100 additional ministers to supply 
the present wants of Ohio, which is alto- 
gether better supplied than any other State 
west of the mountains. 



Extracts from a letter recently received from a 
clergyman, who was a beneficiary of tiie Presbyte- 
rian Education Society. 

A YouxG man is in my family, who is 
preparing for college under my instruction. 
Another has been under my care, and will 
enter college soon. I shall pay the demand 
you hold against me, as soon as p6ssible. 1 
have to practice the strictest economy now, 
in order to maintain my family. Indeed I 
always intend to do the same, as long as I 
consider myself the Lord's steward. That 
the Lord will bless your Society we pray 
in our region, and contribute as we have 
ability. Such are the moral desolations 
around me, and throughout the world, that 
I will take up every young man, who joins 
the churches under my care, (if of suita- 
ble promise,) and prepare him for college, 
and when he has entered, the Education 
Society must take him. There are two or 
three more who will commence their studies 
in the fall. 
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I^ETTERS OP DR. SCUDDEtL 

Dr. Scudder, the author of the following letters, is a missionary of ttie 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in Ceylon. He has 
long been an eye-witness to many of the scenes and facts which he describesj 
and his testimony is of course entitled to the earnest and respectful considera- 
tion of all who may peruse these letters. We cannot doubt but the appeals 
which he addresses to various classes of persons in his native laud, will awaken 
deep interest, and produce the desired effects. — Editor. 



The following leUers, with some alterations 
and additions, were written at difierent times, 
and addressed to three difierent elasses of Chris- 
tians in the United States of America. As they 
relate to the same subject, the reader will find a 
frequent repetition of the same sentiments. But 
notwithstanding their de6ciencies in this and in 
other respects, the author hopes that under the 
iofluences of tlie ever biesseo Spirit, they may 
hare the tendency to promote the momentous 
object to which they have reference. However 
unqualified he may be to appear before his fel- 
low Christians in the capacity of an author, he 
feels himself bound thus to a}>pear. Wo to him 
if he does not lift up his voice and present to 
their view the claims of the hundreds of mil- 
lions, who are ^oing down to the chambers of 
eternal death, without a single ra^' from the Sun 
of Righteousness to illuminate their dreary path. 

The author desires to have it impressed upon 
his own mind, and upon the minds of all the 
household of faith, that whatever they have to 
do' to build up the kingdom of their adorable 
Redeemer, must be done soon, or the opportu- 
nity will be gone forever. May they and he act 
in such a manner, that when they meet at the 
last ^eat and dread tribunal, he may say to 
each of them, "Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter into the joy of thy Lord." 

From the extraneous circumstance that these 
letters have been written by one, who has been 
sent as an ambassador of the cross to a foreign 
land by the American churches, it is possible 
they may have a circulation which they would not 
otherwise obtain. The author therefore re- 
marks, that if any profits should be realized by 
their sale, he wishes them to be appropriated 
towards the education of pious young men for 
the Christian ministry. 

CetloN; April 19, 1832. 



X.ETTEH I. 

AddreMed to the pioaa yoan^ men belonsiag to the Methodist i 
Baptiat, EpiacopaliaD, Presbjteriaii, ConrregRtional, Dutch 
Reforined, and other Evangelical clrardies In the United 
States of Amtirica, on the aubject of their engaging in the 
work of the ministry. 

Beloved brethren, — It is a heart-rending 
truth, that though eighteen hundreds years 
have rolled away, since the Saviour bowed 
his head and cried. It is finished, the greater 
part of our world is involved in moral dark- 
ness. Nearly six hundred millions of hea- 
thens and Mohammedans know nothing of 
the Saviour. More than one hundred and 
fifty millions of the Roman and Greek 
churches are sunk in the grossest idolatry, 

VOL. V. 



and many of those called Protestants, are 
almost as destitute of the means of grace as 
the heathen. If all who have the gospel 
in its purity preached to them, should b^ 
separated from the rest of the human race, 
their numbers would scarcely be missed. 

It is a momentous inquiry, what is to be- 
come of the eight hundred milliohsof people^ 
who inhabit our world .? Are they on the 
road to heaven or hell ? All on the road to 
heaven, says the Universalist. But what 
says the volume of inspiration? **Th^ 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all thd 
nations that forget God.^* With the excep* 
tion then of a few millions, who bear not 
this character, who love not the world nor 
the things of the world, the rest are in one 
promiscuous mass rushing down to ever- 
lasting bumingSi Frightful consideration ! 
I look around me with amazement, and ask. 
Is there no remedy ? Yes, says the same 
volume of inspiration, the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin. But, before 
the way can be prepared for the application 
of this remedy, most of them will be be- 
yond the reach of mercy forever. Would 
that the evil could stop even here. But 
alas, if things move on in their present 
course, despair may be written in letters of 
blood on the door-posts of the dwellings of 
most of their children and their children's 
children. Situated as I am in the midst of 
hundreds of thousands of perishing heathen, 
I see enough to keep me weeping day and 
night for them. O, that I had to weep for 
no others. But when I look to the country 
which gave me birth, and see the extensive 
moral wastes, where the voice of the am- 
bassador of Christ is never heard, and where 
vice and immorality stalk abroad, my heart 
sickens and almost dies within me. Many 
of the accounts we receive, are like £ze- 
kiel*s roll, written all over with lamenta- 
tions, and mourning, and wo. In Louisiana, 
we are told " it is no uncommon thing to 
find families, who have not heard the gospeil 
for five and even ten years." That " the 
part which lies west of the Mississippi, is in 
a very great degree destitute of all the 
means of grace." That " infidelity, Univer- 
salism, and other destructive errors exten- 
sively prevail, and as ^. consequence, duel- 
ling, gambling, horse-racing, piofaneness, 
44 
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iDtempen*axioe, and Sabbath breaking, often 
cause the Christian's heart to bleed, and in 
many places seem almost to have incorpo- 
rated themselves with the fashionable ap- 
proved customs of society." " We vbit 
whole neighborhoods sometimes," says a 
Baptist clergyman in Ohio, " where there 
has not been a sermon preached for ten or 
fifteen years.'* "The whole country, to 
an astonishing extent around this," says a 
clergyman of West Virginia, «• is destitute 
of almost every source of religious informa- 
tion. The people are generally indifferent 
to religious subjects." " In my seclusions 
here," says a clergyman of the Arkansas 
territory, " in these western wilds, my 
heart at times is ready to sink within me, at 
Ihe sloWness of Evangelical movements 
towards poor neglected, unknown Arkansas. 
As to the religious and moral condition of 
this country, it is deplorable indeed. On 
this subject I could tell you a tale, which 
would cause your hearts to bleed. 1 have 
i^ritten at this time with a heavy heant, and 
I have hesitated whether I ought not to 
give over all application for relief; and keep 
the knowledge of our real situation fronpi 
af^icting the sensitive hearts of your Com- 
mittee, until the means placed in your hands 
beconre more commensurate with the views 
of benevolence^" " I have seen enough of 
the West," says another gentleman, "to 
know that, in a spiritutil sense-, large por- 
tions of it are growing up with briers and 
thornsv" " The progress of Romanism," 
says another, " together with open and dis- 
guised infidelity in the great Valley of the 
Mississippi, will require, according to pres- 
ent appearances, but a few years to prepare 
for your presses, a tract, which you may 
entitle 'The last hope of the world fallen. 
America ruined^'. Be assured, that in all 
the departments of benevolence, efforts alto- 
gether unprecedented must be made, and 
made soon, or our country is lost. Our civil 
and religious institutions, all the blessings of 
a free government will be swallowed up as 
with a nood, and Wo, wo, will be Written in 
tears and blood alK over this once fair and 
happy land." " The truth is," sayjs another, 
*' that Satan, plotting the destruction of our 
nation, and the overthrow of Christianity in 
it, has fixed his eye on our new settlements, 
end there erected and fortified his strong 
holds, and if they are not wrested from him., 
his object in a few years is inevitably at- 
tained." 

Pious young men of America, are these 
things so ? Is there no deception here ? O 
no: In the- language then of one of them, 
I ask " What shall be done ? Shall the tide 
of moral desolation be permitted to roll on, 
till thousands after thousands are hurried by 
its turbid and desolating streams, into the 
gulf of perdition ? Can nothing be done 
to stay its baleful progress?" To these 
questions, you will answer. Much is doing 
to stay it. The Bible is finding its way into 
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every family. The American Tract Society 
is, to a considerable extent, circulating its 
excellent publications among them. In 
these things I rejoice, and will rejoice. If 
we consider the numerous instances in 
which the Bible and religious tracts have 
been^ when left alone, instrumental in the 
conversion of individuals, or even whole 
familiei^and neighborhoods. Christians should 
feel encouraged to go forward with a tbou-» 
sand fold zeal in these labors of love. But, 
beloved brethren, these are not the princi- 
pal means which ought to be used. Preach- 
ing the gospel among " all nations," and to 
the " end of the world " is the grand instru- 
ment, which God has appointed for the con- 
version of the world ; and while so much 
commendable zeal is manifested, to distrib' 
ute the Bible and tracts, it is a most melan" 
choly fact, that sufficient zeal is not mani- 
fested to send forth preachers. Where the 
gospel is not preached, religion never has 
permanently flourished, and never will. In- 
deed as long as Christians do not honor this 
appointment of their Saviour, they have no 
right to look for the Holy Spuit, to put his 
seal to their labors. 

The churches of the United States are 
able, and consequently bound, to supply 
every part of their destitute settlements 
with preachers of the gospel. During the 
last six years, in consequence of the exten- 
sive revivals of religion which have taken 
place, we may suppose that two hundred 
thousand have been hopefully converted and 
added to the Methodist, Baptist, Episcopa- 
lian, Presbyterian, Congregational, Dutch 
Reformed, and other Evangelical churches. 
As the influences of the Spirit are bestowed 
much more freely upon the young than 
those advanced in life, a large number of 
the rising generation will be among the 
converts. Probably, at the least calcula- 
tion, sixty thousand have been converted 
during this period, of whom twenty-five 
thousand are lads or young men. Of these 
twenty-five thousand, we will suppose, that 
half, from various impediments, are unfit or 
unwilling to enter the ministry. There re- 
main twelve thousand five hundred, who 
have piety and other qualifications for this 
work. I will go fai-ther, and suppose that 
from death and other causes, this number is 
reduced, by the time they enter the nvin- 
istry, to eight thousand. Still there are 
enough to supply their wants, and give t^ 
proportion for the heathen. Now, I much 
doubt, whether many of these young men 
have ever even agitated the question, 
whether they are called of God, to engage 
in this great business. Many, especially 
those who live in more remote places, where 
the publications of education, domestic mis- 
sionary, and other societies, are to a very 
limited extent circulated, have, it is to be 
feared, but little knowledge of the moral 
dearth of our land. Or if they have, the 
1 subject is so seldom presented to their minds 
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with the force it deserves, or with reference 
to personal duties, that but comparatively 
li(tle impression is produced.' Such could 
hardly be expected to inquire whether they 
ought to enter the ministry. But even in 
places ifvhere such knowledge is not want- 
ing, a large majority of them have probably 
never ^ven it a serious and prayerful con- 
sideration. My friend, who are ydu, now 
reading these lines ? Are you one of the 
pious young men, belonging to the American 
churches ? If so, you may be among the 
eight thousand to whom I have just alluded, 
and consequently, you are one of the very 
persons upon whom a great share of the re- 
sponsibility of supplying the destitute parts 
of our country with the preached gospel, 
depends. Though you may be included in 
this number, you may have various rea- 
sons for concluding that you are not. Let 
us examine these reasons. In the first 
place, you say that you cannot enter the 
ministry, because you have not the means 
to obtain an education. But have you ap- 
plied to the Board of Education in the de- 
nomination to which you belong, and have 
they declared their inability to assist you ? 
If so, by reading the reports of the Ameri- 
can Education Society^ you will learn that 
this excuse may be obviated ; for they have 
declared, that in view of the " entire wants 
of our country and the world, it is their in- 
tention to extend their aid to young men 
of proper qualifications, even though they 
should be multiplied by hundreds in a year." 
I charge you, therefore, not to urge this 
reason again, until you have applied to 
them, and they reject your application. 
The next reason you urge is, that as it is a 
business of momentous import, you have not 
the requisite qualifications, and therefore 
must content yourself on your farm, or in 
your shop, or by attending to your profes- 
sion of law or medicine,* and do what good 
you can to the souls of those in the sphere 
where Providence has placed you. Let me 
inquire what qualifications you need. Do 
you urge want of piety ? Go to the foot of tlie 
cross, and lie there until you obtain it. As 
you may however form too low an estimate 
of your piety, you cannot cpnfide in your 
own judgment in this matter, and conse- 
quently, are under obligations to go to your 
pastor or other judicious friends, and ask 
their opinion. • Do you urge want of talents ? 
This may be a legitimato plea. But it has 
been urged by some of the most eminent 
men the world has produced. When God 
required the services of Moses, how earnest 
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* Piouf pbpicians especially, by entering the min- 
istry and acting in the united capacity of physician 
to body and soul, have a very extensive opportunity 
of doing good. Such are much needed in our desti- 
tute lettlements and among heathensi where there is 
often much suifering for the want of medical aid. 
Among the latter especially, they will have an inflvh 
epee which ministers of the gospel, without a know- 
ledge of the bsfdiog art, oaa never obtain. 



was he in bringing forth his arguments for 
declining. " Who am I, that 1 should go 
unto Pharaoh ? '* « But they will not be- 
lieve me, nor hearken to my words." " O, 
my Lord, I am not eloquent ; but I am of 
slow speech, and a slow tongue." Even 
after every plea he could urge was taken 
away, he was unwilling to periorm his duty. 
No wonder it is added, " And the anger of 
the Lord was kindled against Moses." Jere- 
miah was equally unwilling to do as the 
Lord commanded him. "Ah, Lord God, 
behold I cannot speak; for, I am a child." 
Your pastor, or other judicious friends, will 
be better able than you to judge how far 
your excuse may be valid. Do you say 
then, I do not feel that 1 have a osUl to the 
ministry ? If I could ascertain that I had 
one, I would engage in it? But is there no 
way to ascertain it ? It appears to me there 
is. You allow that you are bound to do all 
the good, and prevent sUI the evil you can 
in the world. Of course, in whatever situ-< 
ation tyou can do most good, and prevent 
most evil, you can bring most honor to your 
Saviour. By entering the ministry, you. 
may, with the aid of the Holy Spirit, be 
instrumental in converting many of your 
fellow men, in raising up preachers of the 
gospel, and in doing much good in various 
other ways. If you do not enter it, you 
leave the field to be filled with the natural 
and rapid growth of errors in doctrine and 
practice, which will soon amount to little 
less than heathenism. Those fathei:s and 
mothers, who are not under the influence 
of the ministry, cannot, in general, be ex- 
pected to be under the influence of Chris- 
tianity. Of course, they will not teach 
their children its precepts to any great ex- 
tent; and in many instances, not at all. 
Thousands will probably, ere long, be found, 
who never hear the name of Jesus. If they 
do, it will' be mingled with the fables of 
Mary and St. Anthony ; or they will hear it 
only to be vilified by infidels. It must also 
be remembered, that if these errors be 
propagated, many of the children of those 
who propagate them, will be raised up to 
preach them. No bounds can be set to the 
spiritual mischief which may be done. Now 
the simple question is, when you have the 
prospect of doing so much good, and pre- 
venting so much evil, by entering the min- 
istry, do you not seriously believe that you 
can glorify your divine Master more, by 
entering it, than by remaining in your pres- 
ent situation? If you believe this, and 
there bo no valid reasons against it, it ap- 
pears to me plainly, that you are to wait for 
no other call, and wo be to you, if you 
preach not the gospel. 

To those of you, beloved brethren, who 
have such a belief, I will mention some o£ 
the motives which should constrain you to 
engage in this work. The first is the obli- 
gation you are under to your Saviour. Ta 
redeem you from everlasting burnings^hcv 
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left the {flory which he had with the Fa- 
ther before the world was, came into the 
world, and expired upon the cross. He has 
baptized you with the Holy Ghost, enrolled 
your names in heaven, and prepared a place 
hr you at his right hand, where you are to 
drink forever of the streams which make 
glad the city of your God. O, had you a 
thousand lives to spend in the service of this 
adorable being, or had you ten thousand 
tonjgues to sound abroad his praises, you 
should rejoice to dedicate all to him who 
has done so much for you. 

2. The obligations you are under to your 
neighbor. Him you are commanded to love 
as yourselves.' Thousands of your fellow 
men, who are all your neighbors, are per- 
ishing. The souls of every one of these 
haye been pronounced by him, who has the 
keys of death and bell, to be of more value 
than the whole world. Even with your 
^ittlo knowledge, you feel this to be the 
case. You kpow that every soul which is 
lost, must, through some period of eternity, 
endure more suffering than has been en- 
dured by the countless millions, who have 
died, from the days of Adam, to this time. 
This thought alone, ought to be sufficient to 
make every one rejoice to leave his farm, 
or his merchandize, or his law, or medicine, 
^nd flee to the help of any who could possi- 
bly be rescued from so tremendous a doom. 

3. Consistency of conduct. On your knees 
at the throne of grace, you plead with your 
Sa.viQur to send more laborers into his bar? 
vest. While you thus plead, you are not at 
liberty to urge excuses to decline entering 
it. Indeed you must leave off praying for 
the advancement of his kingdom, while you 
are unwilling to do your part towards its 
advancement. How can you spread forth 
your hands, while you keep back part of the 
price ? 

'4. The rewards which await you, if you 
prove faithful. The Saviour has promised 
great blessings to those who love and serve 
him, and it is reasonable to suppose that he 
will, in a peculiar manner, honor those who 
honor him, by spending their lives in en- 
deavoring to save souls. On this point, 
however, we are not left merely to reason. 
We have the words of inspiration, that they 
who turn many to righteousness, shall shine 
as the stars forever and ever. Another re- 
ward, and one of great magnitude, will be 
the joy which shall forever thrill through 
your bosoms, in seeing the honor which 
those whom you are instrumental in saving, 
will bring to your Redeemer. You should 
remember and never forget, that every soul 
which i^ saved, will, through some period 
of eternity, bring more glory to this adora- 
ble being, than yet has been brought by all 
the myriads who hsive gone to heaven. 

In consideration of what has been said, I 
have two questions to ask, answers to which, 
I solemnly enjoin it upon you to give to the 
^ead of the church. The first is. Do you 
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intend to go up to the help of your fellow 
men in our destitute settlements? If so, 
whatsoever your hands find to 'do, do it with 
all your might. This is the direction of the 
inspired volume, and in nothing will it apply 
more forcibly, than in regard to your duty 
to supply the wants of our country. Error, 
not like a few sparks which may easily be 
quenched, but like a mighty flame, is sweep- 
ing all before it, and if met at all, must be 
met by the immediate and undivided aid of 
the pious young men of every denomination. 
It should also be remembered, that if it be 
not met now, it will increase with the in- 
crease of our population. As this is at the 
rate of about 400,000 yearly, of course in 
twelve years it will amount to 6,000,000, 
and will require 6,000 ministers of the gos- 
pel. To say nothing of others, as things go 
on at present, a l^rge proportion of these 
must be left destitute. A fruitful field in- 
deed for Romanism and infidelity.* 

The second question is, do you feel dis- 
posed to decline entering the ministry, or 
are you halting between two opinions ? If 
this be the case, I entreat you to give me 
your attention for a few minutes longer. 
Is it in reality true, that Satan, plotting the 
destruction of our nation, and the overthrow 
of Christianity in it, has fixed his eyes on 
our new settlements, and there erected and 
fortified his strong holds I Is it true, that 
infidelity, under the names of Universalism 
and deism, is making rapid strides there ? Is 
it true, that the plan of reducing our Western 
States, to spiritual subserviency and subjec- 
tion under the See of Rome, has been laid 
at the vfery seat of the " Beast," and that 
Catholic priests and money in abundance 
have been sent to our borders far this pur- 
pose ,' Is it true, that no less than one hun- 
dred of these priests are exerting their in- 
fluence from Canada to Louisiana ? Is it 
true, that nunneries, and schools, and col- 
leges have been established by them, and 
that from these fountains of corruption, 
streams are constantly issuing, and diffusing 
their deadly poisons far and wide ? Is it 
true, that efforts altogether unprecedented, 
must be made to check these evils, or Wo, 
wo, will be written in tears and blood, all 
Over these fair and happy portions of our 
land ? Is it also true, that if these efibrts 
are not made immediately, even before your 
lamp of life goes out, yoi^ may see a tract 
issued from 3ie presses of the American 
Tract Society, entitled " The last hope of the 
world fallen, America ruined." Yes, belov- 



* If these errors be allowed to spread, double will 
be tho work of those who go hereaAer to ovangeliEo 
them. Much of their strength roust be spent in clear- 
ing away the briers and thorns, that the seed may 
grow, it is scarcely to be conceived how great i» 
the toil in this land, from this cause. If the Protes- 
tant secU are before us, say the Roman Catholics, in 
re|[ard to our desUtute settlements, it will be difficult 
to destroy the^r influence. If Roman Catholics and 
infidels are before us, it will be difficult to destroy 
their influeoce, ProtesUnti fliottld saj. 
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ed brethren, you may lire to see eoch a day. 
You may live to see the day, when the Popish 
Inquisition'^ shail be transferred to America. 
You may live to see the day when your 
Protestant brethren in the West, will be 
obliged to lay down their lives by refusing 
to pay their supreme adorations to a piece 
of bread.f You may live to see the day, 
when the blood-thirsty Roman priests, who 
have sworn to do all they can to extirpate 
those out of their communion, plunge their 
daggers into their bosoms,t and witness 



* This was inBtituted by Pope Innocent, for the 
porpose of panisbing all, who dared to differ in their 
faith from the church of Rome. The people stand 
BO much in awe of it, that parents deliver up Iheir 
children, and husbands their wives, to its officers, 
without daring to murmur. As soon as they are 
imprisoned, their friends go in mourning for them, 
and Bpeak of them as dead, not daring to sue for 
their pardon, lest they should be brought in as ac- 
complices. It would reauire a volume to give a de- 
scription of this diabolical tribunal. I can now 
mention but one scene, the Auto De Fe, which may 
be called the last act of the inquisitorial tra^dy. 
When a sufficient number of prisoners are convicted 
of heresy, they are brought out of the Inquisition 
and placed on a scaffold, sufficiently lar^ to hold 
two or three thousand people. After this, they are 
delivered to the civil judge, and such as have their 
own pictures paiittod on their breasts, with do£[B,and 
serpents, and devils, all opened-mouthed about it, are 
condemned to death. Those who renounce their 
heresy, are first strangled and then burnt to ashes. 
Those who do not, are burnt alive as follows. Stakes 
are erected about twelve feet high, with a small 
board near the top for the prisoner to be seated on. 
Jesuits attend to exhort them to be reconciled to the 
church. When they find their efforts to be vain, 
they part with them, telling them that they leave 
them to the devil, who is standing at their elbow to 
receive their souls, and carry them with him to the 
flames of hell. On this, a great shout is raised, and 
the cry is " Let the dogs boards be made," which is 
done by thrustin* flaming furzes, fastened to long 
poles, against their faces, until their faces are burnt 
to a coal, which is accompanied with the loudest 
acclamations of iov. At last, fire is set to the furze, 
at the bottom of the stake, over which the prisoners 
are chained so high, that the top of the flame seldom 
reaches higher than the seat they sit on. So that 
they rather seem roasted than burnt. There cannot 
be a more lamentable spectacle. The sufferers con- 
tinually cry out, while they are able, " Pity for the 
love or God.** Yet it is beheld by all sexes and ages 
with transports of joy, and satisfaction. 

t The council of Trent declares, "If any one 
•hould say that the holy sacrament should not be 
adored, nor solemnly carried about in procession, 
nor held up publicly to the people to adore it, or that 
its worshippers are idolaters, let him be accursed.'* 
In countries where Catholicism has its full sway, 
when the " host " is brought out, if a Protestant is 
near, ho is put to the alternative, if he cannot flee, 
of basely denying his faith by falling on his knees 
before it, or of being stabbed by those who carry it. 

X The Roman clergy are bonnd by oath to destroy 
all Protestants, or make them papal idolntL-m. Tbe 
following is a part of the oath their bi^hopi inake 
to the Pope. "Heretics, schismatics, S'-i ►-■i^ ■-r^. to 
our said Lord the Pope, and his successo d, 

I will to the utmost of my power persecute and de- 
stroy. At tiroes, they, in common with their people, 
^ receive a papal indulgence to destroy them." 
This was the case in the time of Elizabeth, 
Queen of England. The Pope dissolved them, 
from their oaths of allegiance to her, and of- 
fered a full pardon of sins to all who would take up 
arms against her, or, in other words, to all who 
would inurder her, and her Protei^nt subjects. 



rivers of blood flowing down your streets.* 
You may live to see the day, when another 
papal monster, just made drunk with the 
blood of saints, and with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus, will go at the head of a 
procession, to the church of St. Mark, to 
return thanks to Almighty God for such a 
horrible massacre.t You may live to see 
the day, when you shall hear the voices of 
some of these faithful followers of the Re< 
deemer, in their expiring moments, crying 
out. Oh, ye fathers and mothers of the East, 
how little have you imagined, that we, your 
children in the West, would become such 
victims of torture, in consequence of your 
having made no more exertions to supply 
us with a preached gospel.t A happy cir- 
cumstance indeed, it would be, if the evil 
could even end here. But alas, if unpre- 
cedented efforts be not made to put a stop 
to these errors, our western country will be 
involved, not only in temporal ruin, but 
millions upon millions must become a prey 
to the worm which never dies, and to the 
fire which never is quenched. And who 
then, are the persons to make these unpre- 
cedented exertions. Surely, not our Chris- 
tian friends advanced in life,& nor our young 
sisters belonging to the church. || You, 



* During the dreadful persecutions carried on in 
various parts of Germany and Bohemia, the blood of 
saints was said to flow like rivers of water. In 
France, during the reign of Charles IX., above 70,000 
persons were butchered within three days. Their 
blood running down the channels in such plenty, 
that torrents seemed to empty themselves into the 
neighboring rivers. 

t After the massacre of tbe Protestants in 
France, under Charles IX., in which, some suppose, 
100,000 perished, as soon as the news reached Rome, 
it was decreed that the Pope should march with hia 
cardinals to the church of St. Mark, and in the 
most solemn manner give thanks to Almighty God 
for so great a blessing conferred upon the See of 
Rome and the Christian world. It was also declared ' 
that a Jubilee should be published throughout tbe 
whole Christian world, that all might join with 
them in their thanks. In the evening, cannons were 
fired, and the city illuminated to testify the public 
joy. 

X Let it not be ima^ned, that because the Catho- 
lic religion appears mild in the United States, that 
its spirit is altered. It is the art of the ^ Beast " to 
appear so, until its ends are accomplished. Tho 
fact is, its spirit never has altered nor can aher. 
AH it wants is power, and the blood of every Pro- 
testant on earth will flow. This u proved from the 
fact, that the Pope, once a year, solemnly corses all 
who will not fall down and adore him. 

$ Beyond what age it is impracticable for a man 
to enter the ministry, is rather difficult to decide. 
All will unite in saying that thoush he be not 
converted until after he is twenty, if he have the 

E roper qualificatioos for it, and can begin to preach, 
y the time he is thirty, he ought to do it As the 
average number of deaths, between thirty and forty, 
will not be more than ten per cent, and between 
forty and fifty, twelve per cent, the church may de- 
rive the most important services from those who 
may enter the ministry, even beyond the age of 
thirty. This will apply esj^ially at this time, when 
there is such a dearth of ministers. 

II Though they cannot go as preachevs of the goa- 
pel, if they would go as teachers of youth, they 
might be instrumental in saving tbe lOQla of thoii^ 
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, you, my beloved young brethren, are the 
only persons who can make them. Upon 
you, the eyes of tlie Saviour are fixed tor 
this purpose. He bids you go and preach 
the gospel. Those who have been set as 
watchmen over you, by the Holy Spirit, 
call upon you and entreat you to go and 

E reach the gospel. That which you now 
old in your hands, has been sent you from 
a heathen land, and is a call for you to go 
and preach the gospel. The people of the 
West stretch out their hands and say. Come 
to us and preach the gospel. And are you 
prepared to resist all these calls ? I entreat 
you to think well of this matter, before you 
come to such a determination. As an am- 
bassador of the King of heaven, 1 charge 
you to make these calls a subject of much 
prayer and meditation. Let the first ques< 
tion on your self-examination list for mom- 
ing be. Am I going to glorify my Saviour to- 
day* by not setting my face towards the 
Christian ministry ? And let your first ques- 
tion, on your self-examination list for eren- 
ing be. Have I glorified God to-day, by not 
^ setting my face towards the ministry ? 
While engaged on your farms, or in your 
shops, or in your law, or medicine, often 
put the question to your consciences. Do I 
believe my God looks down upon me with 



■aodf. TIm following observations (with one altera- 
tion) on this subject in the Boston Recorder, June 
16, 1890, demand attention. " It is admitted that 
the edtacation of the children of our western breth- 
ren, is not less important than the education of our 
own. Tliey are soon to take the place of their 
fathers, and exercise a predominant influence over 
the moral and political destiny of our country. A 
great enterprize has been commenced, under the aus- 
pices and patronage of the Pope and several poten- 
tates of Europe, to convert the people of the West 
to the Catholic faith, principally by means of educa- 
tion. If this succeed, the Pope and his creatures 
will of course acquire the ascendency in the religious 
and political concerns of the whole nation. Flattery 
if the instrument to be employed first; force last. 
TIm numerical majority of the West is to be di- 
rected so, as to overwhelm the East. The present is 
the moment to anticipate and prevent this iremen- 
doos catastrophe. How is it to be done f Not by 
Bible, and Tract, and Missionary Societies, simply 
and exclusively. Effectual counteraction must be 
commenced, by due education, in the primary schools 
of that immense section of the United Slates. But 
it will be said, that there are comparatively few 
competent teachers in that whole country. What 
then ? We must send them thither. There are at 
least, six or seven thousand females more than 
males, in three of the New England States, between 
the ages of 16 and 26. The greater part of these are 
well educated and competent. Many would readil; 
undertake the noble and delightful task, of teaching 
the western world, if they could receive adequate pat- 
ronage and protection. Let then a society be formed, 
as soon as may be practicable, of respectable, influen- 
tial, and religious men, to afibrd the patronarje and 
protection demanded. Let them go forth to their 
appropriate stations, with the prayers and blessings 
of tlieir fathers and mothers, and brothers and sis- 
ters. They will be hailed in the West as the 
firm standard bearers of learning and religion. 
as the harbingers of knowledge, and happiness, and 
rational union.*' Such persons are especially needed 
in those places where the " Sisterhood " of the Catho- 
lic church are settled as teachers. Their nunneries 
and schools are now in many places, poisoning the 
ninda of many children of Protestant parents. 
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ad much approbation as he would, provided 
I were now engaged in laboring in the 
vineyard of his Son ? Whether you , beloved 
brethren, think of it or not, it is a most 
melancholy truth, that a vast army, in our - 
destitute settlements, has already commenc- 
ed its march to the regions of everlasting 
wo ; and daily, many of its first ranks are 
taking up their dismal abode there. And 
can you quietly stand still, and see multi- 
tudes thus perish ? Have you no bowels of 
pity ? Have you no sentiments of compas- 
sion ? Have you no tender concern for these 
your fellow men ? If you have, 1 beseech 
you to show it, by flying to their help. If 
you do not, and should your garments be 
found stained with their blood in the last 
day, how will you look them in the face ? 
How will your very knees smite together 
with trembling, when you see them point 
out their hands towards you in the presence 
of the assembled universe, and hear them 
sa3ring. There stand the men who solemnly 
covenanted over the body and blood of their 
Lord, that they would love their neighbors 
as themselves; but they loved us not? 
Though they knew what evil was coming 
upon us forever, they pitied us not ? How 
will your hearts die within you, when you 
hear your Saviour say unto you. Is this the 
love you bare to your fellow men, to let 
them sink into the fire never to be quench- 
ed, without one effort on your part to save 
them ? Is this the way you have shown 
your gratitude to me, who shed my 
blood for you ? If such a thing be possible^ 
how will it mar your joys in the heavenly 
world, to hear them, from the regions where 
hope never comes, blaspheme your Sa- 
viour, day and night forever, and reflect 
that you have been the cause of it ? Ezek. 
xzxiii. 8. O ye perishing immortals in our 
destitute settlements, would that I could 
take the wings of the morning and fly to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, I would in 
the morning, with one hand, lay hold of the 
perishing heathen, and endeavor to pluck 
them as brands from the burning, and in 
the evening, grasp you with the other. 
But alas ! f can do nothing but pity and 
pray for you, and plead wiSi my younger 
brethren, who alone can help you, to has- 
ten to your relief. If they will not, you 
must sit down in despair, and wait the exe- 
cution of that dreadful sentence, which will 
convey you to the lake which bumeth with 
fire and brimstone forever. If, however, 
notwithstanding what I have said, you be- 
lieve the command of Christ, " Go and 
preach the gospel," does it not apply to you ? 
I request each of you to enter into your 
closets, and shut your doors, and on your 
knees, in the presence of Him, whose eyes 
are upon you, sign your name to the fol- 
lowing document. 

" Q, my Saviour, I know that thou hast 
commanded thy disciples to go into all tbe 
world and preach the goqpel to every crea-t 
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ture ; and I feel that those who loVe thee, 
and can become thy ministers, are bound to 
obey this command.. I know that nearly 
eight hundred millions of my fellow men, 
are destitute of a preached gospel, and that 
among this number, many of my country- 
men are daily dropping into hell. I know 
that the most destructive errors are propa- 
gating in this land, and I fear that our civil 
and religious institutions, all the blessings 
of a free government will be swdlowed up, 
as with a flood, and Wo, wo, will be writ- 
ten m tears and blood.all over this once fair 
and happy land. I know that I have 
solemnly sworn in the presence of God 
and men that I will do all in my power 
to prevent these evils; and could I enter 
the ministry, I might do much to prevent 
them : But thou, I trust, knowest that my 
reasons for not entering it, are such as will 
stand the test of thy scrutiny in the day, 
when I meet thee at thy bar." 

If there be any one of you, who is un- 
willing to put his hand to this document, 
and yet refuses to enter the ministry, I 
desire to thank my God, that 1 am not in 
his situation* I should greatly fear, that 
there would be but little difference between 
my case, and the case of Ananias ^and 
Sapphira. 

Situated as I am among hundreds of 
thousands of perishing heathens, I imagine 
you ask the question. Why, when pleading 
so much for our countrymen, do you say so 
little about them ? Brethren, why should I 
speak any more of their matters ? Have we 
not urged plea after plea, until our pleas 
have become like water spilt upon the 
ground ? Has not the voice of Hall and 
Newell ( The Claims of Six Hundred Mil- 
lions) been sounding in the ears of our 
young men these twelve years, while mil- 
lions upon millions have been going down to 
hell every year ? And what has been the 
effect ? Have they not heard it, and heard 
it, and so often turned a deaf ear to it, that 
we can almost see TEKEL written on the 
plaster of the walls of many of their houses ? 
And is there not reason to believe that some 
of them have been smitten with blasting 
and mildew, for rejecting the call ? Jonah, 
2d ch. The shrieks oi the lost, rendered 
still more frightful, by the accession of 
hundreds of voices every day, have become 
80 familiar to them, that they follow their 
professions as lawyers and physicians, or 
remain on their farms or in their shops, and 
eat their bread and drink their water and 
take their sleep, as quietly as if the lake of 
fire and brimstone had become so filled as 
not to admit another. O, had they treated 
the commands of an earthly king, as they 
have treated those of the King of heaven, 
where would they now be? When he 
commands, they obey, even though they 
have to leave father and mother, and broth- 
er and sister, and houses and lands, and 
their country also* But when the King of 
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heaven says. Go and preach the gospel, this 
command only^ they say, we will not obey. 
But let me stop. It may be that the day is 
at hand, when America's sons, intend by 
thousands to enter the ministry, and while 
many go to our destitute settlements, some 
may prefer going to the heathen. If this 
be the caise, I will just say to those who 
prefer going to the heathen, that thousands 
and ten thousands of them are waiting on 
the shore to welcome the ships which con- 
vey you to their benighted lands. Hasten, 
hasten your flight to them. The everlast- 
ing ruin with which they are threatened 
calls upon you to hasten. Every day you 
delay, at least thirty thousand go down to the 
grave. 
August 25, 1831. 
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AdJreased to thd ministers 
Methodist, BapUst, Epl 
tlonal, Dutch Reformed, 



Iters of the gospel belonging Ut th« 
Episcopalian, Preri^terian, Connegs- 

, ned, and other Evangelical churches ia 

the United States of America, on the subject of thefar person- 
al duties, in rbgaid to hzlngitig fbrwaid young men for tht 
Christian mmi^. 

Beloved brethrent — I , believe it will be 
controverted by no one, that we who are 
engaged in the work of the mmistry, 
hold a more responsible situation, than that 
of any other class of men. The government 
of the Lord Jesus on earth, has been com- 
mitted to U8i and must rise or fall in 
proportion, as we are faithful or unfaithful 
to our trust. We are to be the instruments 
in making the arches of heaven resound 
with the glorious anthem, " Worthy is the 
Lamb, that was slain, to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, 
and blessing," or to make the regions of 
despair ring with the cries of those who 
gnaw "their tongues for pain," and blas- 
pheme " the God of heaven because of their 
pains." This being the case, we have 
important duties to perform to each oth- 
er, and are as much bound to stir up 
each other's minds by way of remembrance, 
as to perform the most common duties to 
our flocks. The world lieth for the most 
part in wickedness, and I fear we have not 
done all we can to remedy it. Until this is 
done, mutual exhortation will not merely be 
esteemed a duty but a privilege : for as iron 
sharpeneth iron, so do the affectionate 
addresses of those who are of the same 
household of faith tend to warm each 
other's hearts. I confess with gratitude to 
my heavenly Father, that I have had mine 
warmed at the fires some of you have 
kindled ; and if any of this warmth be 
reflected, let it prove an additional excite- 
ment to you to continue by your publications 
to warn me and thousands of others, that we 
come not short of the duties Christ expects 
of us. 

With regard lo the great duty devolving 
upon you to preach the all-important doc- 
trines of the ever blessed Trinity ; the lost 
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condition of man ; the absolute need of his 
being born again by tbe Holy Spirit^ bis 
obligations to repent, believe in Christ and 
make an immediate and unconditional sur- 
render of himself to him, I have nothing to 
say. My object is to entreat you to take 
the same views you may have taken a 
thousand times before, of the deplorably 
moral condition of six millions of bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh, within our 
own territories, and of the six hundred 
millions of heathens and Mohammedans, in 
^s eastern world, and ask yourselves. 
What more can we do to send them preach- 
ers of Uie gospel ? 

1. It is an appalling consideration, that 
in our highly favored land, there are six 
millions without preachers of the gespel. 
Now we plainly see (hat the churches which 
preceded us, did not sufficiently exert 
themselves to raise up enough ministers to 
keep pace with our increasmg population. 
Had they, as it were, pressed into the service 
of the church, from time to time, a consid- 
erable number of those eminently pious 
young men, who were suffered to bury 
their talents to a great degree on their farms 
or in their shops, those places over which 
the clouds of spiritual death are now lowering 
would have been enlightened by the rays 
of the Sun of Righteousness, and would be, 
as we have every reason to suppose, 
directing their attention to the wants of the 
hundreds of millions beyond their borders. 

But however faulty they may have been, 
it becomes us to remember that we shall be 
a vast deal more so, if such a neglect be 
chargeable upon us. Our calls are a thou- 
sand times greater than theirs. In their 
day the number of destitute was compara- 
tively small. Popery and infidelity under 
the names of Universalism and deism, were 
but little known. But now ** the mother of 
harlots and abominations of tiie earth" 
numbers not less than five hundred thou- 
9(ind in her ranks^ and infidelity nearly two 
millions. Independently of the destitute, 
who are yet nominally of the true faith, 
should these increase as is anticipated, at 
the end of 200 years, (if they make not a 
single proselyte,) they will amount to 
nearly one hundred and fifty mUliona, or 
about twelve times the number of people, 
now in the United. States. We are not 
however to suppose, they will make no 
proselytes. To say nothing of infidelity, 
popery will go forward with rapid strides. 
In all our destitute settlements. An enter- 
prize to bring them under the authority of 
the Pope, was commenced a few years ago, 
and has been crowned with remarkable 
success. "In 1828," as one of your 
number informs us, " twenty-four thousand 
dollars, were sent from Europe by the Papal 
* Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith,* for supporting missions in these 
United States, and no less than one hundred 
ecclesiastics are said to be now exerting 
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their influence from Canada to Louisiana. *' 
It is stated on good authority, that not only 
the powerful emperor of Austria ; but most 
of the other Catholic monarchs of Europe 
are actually contributing to build and orna- 
ment churches, and sustain a mission in 
these United States. Their aim is particu- 
larly directed to the new settlements of the 
West, as they must be ffreatly deficient in 
the means of correct religious instruction, 
and knowing as one of their order has said, 
" if the Protestant sects are before us, it will 
be difficult to destroy their influence. " In 
the diocese of Bardstown alone, 30 Catholic 
churches, besides several colleges and nun- 
neries* have been erected within the last 
20 years. From one of their convents in 
the same diocese, twelve priests have gone 
forth, of whom it is said, they " would do 
themselves honor at Paris or at Rome. " 
Their seminaries of learning are poisoning 
the minds of many of your sons. That at 
Bardstown has contained on an average for 
the last four years 150 students ; a number 
sreater than is now sent from the State of 
Kentucky to all the Protestant colleges in 
our Union. Their schools for girls have 
proved gins to entrap the daughters of un- 
wary Protestants, many of whom it appears, 
have entailed upon themselves the awful 
curses pronounced against " the beast and 
his image." With the adult population 
their exertions are unremitted, and in thdse 
places where no ambassadors of Christ lift 
up their voices to warn them of their danger, 
many, lead by the splendor and pomp 
displayed in their churches to visit &em, 
have, ere they were aware,, been bewitched 



'^ Tt is a subject which demands the most rorioufl 
consideration of the Jndieial Department of onr 
nation, whether they should allow Roman Catholic 
priests to establish nunneries, where the ** black 
veil " is taken. Such in fact are prisons^ in which 
females are kept locked up forever. It is true thej 
enter them voluntarily at first, but the question is, 
do they voluntarily remain there ? It should be re* 
membered that tliey are introduced into them, at a 
tender age, when in fact they know not their 
own minds, and however much they may repent of 
their rash acts when their judgments are matured, it 
is of no avaiL They have no hopes of escape. The 
bare mention of a wish to leave, might io maaj 
instances be followed with a deadly poisonous 
draught. If such institutions be allowed, justice to 
those who may be kept there contrary to tJieir wills, 
should at least be done. The doors should by pub- 
lic authorities be opened once a year, and full 
opportunity be granted to all who may wish to make 
their escape. 

From recent commnnieatioDs it appears that in 
the United States, nunneries are becoming places of 
resort for converted Protestant youns ladies. In 
Missouri, it is said that eleven who had attended 
school in a Catliolic convent, became papists and 
took the veil at the same time ; and that the nuns 
in a convent in Ohio, are all converted Proteatants. 
It would be well if those who think of burning them- 
selves in convents, could become acquainted with 
their history. Judging from the underground com- 
munications, which have been discovered between 
them and the houses of monks and Roman Catholic 
priests, it appears that some of them have been 
nothing less than brothels. See Sannobet^s fetter to 
tlie Roman Catholic Bishop Rieei. and so forth. 
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with their sorceries. To use their own 
language, •« the Protestants tliemselves re- 
joice at the sight of these temples erected 
to the true God, and feel a peculiar attach- 
ment to the Catholic worship, whose pomp 
and splendor form so strildng a contrast with 
the barrenness and nudity of Protestant 
worship." A theatre in our destitute 
settlements, would probably not collect as 
many people as the farce they exhibit on 
«* good Friday." As the Catholic religion 
Is not only above all others most calculated to 
please the carnal heart, but is the reservoir 
in which all the filth of the earth may 
collect, we may rest assured, that it will 
make greater advances than any other sect. 
Unitarianism, and other species of error, will 
doubtless enlist in their ranks men of 
enlightened minds, who are wUUng to 
believe a lie, but are unwilling to become 
dupes of popery ; but while these slay their 
thousands, popery will slay its ten thou- 
sands. 

2. The state of the heathen world urges 
upon us the great duty of endeavoring to 
raise up preachers of the gospel. If degra- 
dation, pollution, and every species of crime 
which can be enumerated, are calls for us to 
engage in this work, we have such calls. 
The very nature of their religion forbids 
any other state of things. The characters 
of their gods are as debased as is possible to 
conceive. Brumha, who is called the 
creator, betrayed a criminal passion to his 
own daughter, and was deprived by Siva, of 
the privilege of being worshipped for his 
lying. Vishnu, the preserver, was an 
adulterer, a thief, and a liar.* He was 
cursed by Paruvathe, the wife of Siva, for 
lyin^, and by her changed into a snake. 
SivaTs adulteries are numbered by thousands. 
A modest person will not even dare mention 
the particulara of them. Many of the 
images which are worshipped, are of the 
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* Juggernaut, of whom a particular descriptioo 
has been given bj Dr. Buchanan, in hit RoBearchea 
in the East, is one of tlie incarnations of Vishnu. 
His temple is resorted to, by people from the far- 
thest parts of Hindoostan. it takes a year for such 
to complete their pilgrimage. " It is no uncommon 
occorron6e, to see the miserable, worn-out pilgrim, 
with a patience and fortitude worthy of a letter 
cause, bind their solitary, tattered garments round 
their lacerated feet, and go groaning along, with 
bending back, and tottering step,' and emaciated 
frame, and dull and sunken eyes, from day today and 
week to week, until they obtain the object of their 
painful toils, a view of Juggernaut." ** 9ueh is the 
great mortality among these pilgrims, that a Hindoo 
of property always makes his will, before he sets out 
on the iourncy and takes a most affecting farewell 
of his disconsolate relations." If Christianity was 
to extend its influence no farther than this world, it 
would be worth all the sacrifice Christians could 
make of their time and money, to send it to the 
East, in order to prevent the distressing bodily 
afflictions poor idolaters undergo, flow much more 
~ then, when they look down upon the world of wo, 
which awaits them the moment they die, should 
they be exerted to use their utmost endeavors to 
send them the gospel. O, where are the bowels of 
Christiana, that they yearn no more over them l 
VOL. V. 



most indecent kind. The lingum, or Siva's 
ptidenda, is one among the most shocking. 
Hindoo women frequently make repreaenta*- 
tions of it with clay, and fall down before 
it. In many places, the sculptured images 
on the outside, as well as within their 
temples, represent males and females in the 
very act oi sexual intercourse. Belonging 
to the temples are dancing glrlsj or prosti* 
tutes, supported by the revenues of the 
temple wholly, or in part, and are common 
to all. One part of their daily business is to 
dance before the idols, at which time, they 
nng the most filthy songs, and exhibit the 
most lascivious gestures. Their dress is 
often so thin, as not to deserve the name of 
clothing. During the festivals at their 
temples, their joy keeps pace with the 
number of these prostitutes and the gross 
obscenity of their songs. It i^ not uncom- 
mon for brahmins, at such times, to mix with 
the multitude, and select the finest women 
they meet, and demand them of their 
relatives in the name of the idol. Their 
demand, though often rejected, is often 
complied with. Husbands deliver up their 
wives, and fathers their daughters. They 
become the wives of the gods, or in other 
words, the prostitutes of the brahmins. 
Their public processions are of a piece with 
other things. Men entirely naked dance 
before thd idol in open day, and in the pub- 
lic streets. The celebrated Abbe DU Bois, a 
Roman Catholic priest, who spent many 
years in the Mysore country, sayd, " / have 
never beheld an Indian procession without 
its presenting me toith an image of hell'* 
As might be expected, the minds of men, 
women, and children, become polluted to 
such a degree, that they carry the pernicious 
lessons of their temples and festivals into all 
the walks of private life. As children are* 
conversant with such scenes fix>m their 
early childhood, and as no pains are taken 
by their parents to curb their passions, they 
of course soon show their degeneracy. 
Fornication is very common among them. 
Adultery is prevalent to a surprising degree. 
" A chaste woman, faithful to her husband, 
is scarcely to be found among the millions 
of Hindoos." Vast numbers of married 
men keep concubines. If a climax be 
wanting to this horrid picture, it will be 
found at one of their ceremonies always 
held at night, in which there is a promiscu- 
ous intercourse among the sexes. Brahmins 
and pariahs, husbands and wives, in a 
word, all classes and descriptions of people 
degrade theijtiselves to a level with irrational 
animals. The husband who may see his 
wife in the arms of another, can make no 
resistance, as every woman at this time is 
common. 

The religion I have now described, must 
necessarily be a prolific source of every 
species of crime. In addition to those 
already mentioned, that of destroying ille- 
gitimate children in the womb, ii common. 
45 
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To what extent it prevalk in this island, I 
have never iearned any thing farther, than 
that it is frequent. In Bengal, it was repre- 
sented to the late Mr. Ward, that the 
number could not be less than ten thousand 
a month. To the dishonesty of this people, 
there are no bounds. I have never seen a 
man, who is not under the influence of 
Christianity, whose word I would trust. 
Perjury prevails to such a degree, that I 
have no doubt I could hire a hundred of 
them, for a shilling, to testify to any false- 
hood. " Pooree," says a Hindoo, " is the 
heaven of the Hindoos, yet there the practi- 
ces of mankind are adultery, theft, lies, 
murder of the innocent, whoremongery, 
eating fish with mahapresard, disobedience 
and abuse of parents, defiling of mothers, 
defiling of sisters, defiling of daughters. 
Such is the religion of Juggernaut." 

In view of what has been said, we shall 
all doubtless be ready to exclaim, that if any 
thing more can be done for our destitute 
settlements and for the heathen, it must be 
done. That much more may be done, 
appears plainly to me. There are sufficient 
young men of proper qualifications to do 
more. There is piety enough in our church- 
es to do more. There is money enough to 
do more. With your present means, you 
have power to obey the calls for preachers 
of the gospel from all our destitute settle- 
ments ; and it has been declared by one of 
your number, that "there are Christians 
enough now in the United States, if they 
will only throw aside every carnal weapon, 
and take the whole armor of God, and go forth 
in their strength, to subvert all the ancient 
foundations of error, and pull down all the 
strong holds of sin, and erect the standard of 
the cross over every demolished temple of 
idolatry, and pour the light of life into every 
dark habitation of cruelty in the whole 
world." The highly respected author of 
this paragraph will not be understood to 
say, that me American churches have it in 
their power, to send a sufficient number of 
preachers of the gospel at present, to supply 
the wants of the heathen world ; but merely, 
as he afterwards states, that they have 
«( resources which render the evangelizing 
the world a reasonable enterprize."* That 



*A» five hundred thousand preachers are needed 
for this eastern world, it cannot be supposed that 
one tenth of this number will ever be sent from 
Christian lands. The heathen and Mohammedan 
countries are, doubtless, as a general thing, to be 
converted through the instrumentality of persons 
taken from their own ranks. In order to effect this, 
many from Christian countries must be sent, whose 
object it will be not merely to preach the gospel, 
but especially to collect a number of youths, bring 
them entirely under their care, instruct them 
thoroughly in the doctrines of the Bible, and in a 
word, do every thins as far as human means are 
concerned, to train them up for native preachers. 
Such exerticms. if accompamed with fervent prayers, 
will not go unblessed by the Holy Spirit. I believe, 
when the subject of conducting missions is better 
understood, this latter suggestion will receive more 
Attention tnan it has yet obtained. 
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this is correct, Aere can be no doubt. It 
will be much within the truth, if we say, 
that among every hundred communicants 
belonging to the Methodist, Baptist, Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian, Congregational, Dutch 
Reformed and other Evangelical churches, 
one young man of proper qualifications for 
the ministry may be found.* If so, they 
have twelve thousand. Should this number, 
be reduced by sickness and death to eight 
thousand, there will be a sufficient number 
after supplying all their waste places, to 
send two thousand abroad. These, if proper- 
ly divided, would form tolerably large 
companies, to be sent to every place, where 
dif&rent languages are spoken, both in 
heathen and Monammedan countries. 

Taking it then for granted, that the 
American churches have abundant means 
to go forward in evangelizing the world, it 
is a question of momentous import, what 
ought to be done by their ministers to 
promote it ? I answer. In the first place, 
it appears to me that they ought to exert 
themselves to induce them to pray more. 
I very much fear, that one grand deficiency 
of the church in our day, consists in the 
want of fervent, importunate prayer. If 
we who are set for the defence and confirma- 
tion of the gospel, could be more where 
Moses was with the rod of God in our hands» 
with the Aarons and Hurs in our respective 
congregations, to hold them up when weary, 
we should be giants in slaying its enemies. 
" I know.not,'* says Jeremy Taylor, " which 
is the greatest wonder, either that prayer 
which is a duty so easy and facile, and so 
ready and apted to the powers and skill and 
opportunities of every man, should have so 
great effects, and be productive of such 
mighty blessings, or that we should be so 
unwilling to use so easy an instrument in 
doing so much good." Foster, in his Essay 
on the Epithet Romantic, after speaking of 
the experience of good men in latter times, 
in regard to the efficacy of prayer, says, 
" This experience, taken in confirmation of 
the assurances of the Bible, warrants ample 
expectations of the efficacy of an earnest 
and habitual devotion, provided still, as I 
need not remind you, that this means be 
employed as a grand auxiliary of the other 
means, and not alone, till all the rest are 
exhausted or impracticable. And I am 
convinced that every man, who amidst his 
serious projects is apprized of his dependence 
on God, as completely as that dependence 
is a fact, will be compelled to pray and 
anxious to induce his serious friends to pray 
almost every hour. He will as little with- 
out it, promise himself any noble success, as 
a mariner would expect to reach a distant 
coast by having his sails spread in a stagna- 



* fielonging to one of your churches lately biased 
with a revival of religion, I understand that 12 out 
of SXX) persons hopefully converted, are about to 
devote themselves to the ministry. One in aboat 16 
communicants. 
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tion of the air. I have intimated my fear 
that it is visionary to expect an unusual 
success in the human administration of 
religion, unless there are unusual omens. 
Now a most emphatical spirit of prayer 
would he such an omen : and the iudividual 
who should solemnly determine to try its 
last possihle efficacy, might probably find 
himself becoming a much more prevailing 
agent in his little sphere. And if the whole 
or greater number of the disciples of Chris- 
tianity were with an earnest, unalterable 
resolution of each to combine that heaven 
should not withhold one single influence 
which the very utmost eflbrt of conspiring 
and persevering supplication would obtain, 
it would be the sign that ft revolution of the 
world was at hand." Nothing can with* 
stand the force of importunate prayer. 
Armies disappear before it, as the morning 
cloud and early dew before the scorching 
sun. 2 Chronicles, xix. Prison tloors fly 
open and chains are burst ** as a thread of 
tow is broken when it toucheth the fire." 
Acts, xii. How soon was the ever 
blessed God overcome (I speak it with 
adoring reverence^^ by the prayers of his 
servant Moses. Though his] justice was 
provoked to the highest degree, and called 
for the destruction of his people, ^he could 
do nothing to them as long as he (who was 
the type of Christ) stood between him and 
them. With the incense of our Redeemer's 
blood in our hands, will any one say that we 
are less able to prevail with God, to stay 
the plague which is abroad among the 
nations, flian Moses was to ward oa the 
threatened curse ? 

Within a few years, Christians in America 
liave heen praying with increased fervency 
that laborers may be sent in greater numbers 
into tiie harvest. And how glorious has 
been the result. To say nothing of the 
congregations oyer which many of you pre- 
side, who ever heard of such revivals of 
religion in colleges as have taken place, 
since these became the particular objects of 
prayer? It only needs an increase of 
the same spirit to obtain larger blessings. 
I have been much rejmced to learn, that 
one of your education societies, with a 
view to such an increased spirit, has estab- 
lished a monthly concert of prayer; one 
object of which is to pray for " those who 
are destitute of the gospel in our own 
country and in other parts of the world, that 
the waste places of Zion may be built up, 
that the tide of moral desolation which is 
coming in like a flood may be stayed, that 
the supply of ministers of the gospel may 
keep pace with the rapid increase of our 
population, especially that the western and 
newly settled parts of our country may be 
blessed with an adequate and faithful minis- 
try, ttiat the glorious enterprize of convert- 
ing the world may go on, with more and 
more success, till missionaries are raised up 
for all unevangelized nations, and the earth 
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is full of the knowledge and glory of the 
Lord." I hope the time may come, when 
this concert of prayer will become general. 
What a noble spectacle would be presented 
to the angels in heaven to see a million of 
Christians m America, prostrate before their 
Redeemer, all with one accord pleading for 
this one definite object, that " the Lord of 
the harvest will send forth laborers into 
his harvest." 

In the second place, greater exertions 
must be made to awaken the attention of 
the churches to the momentous import 
of this subject. For this purpose, it appears 
to me that it should be brought before them 
not merely from the pulpit, but especially 
in social meetings for prayer. And certain* 
ly no time can be so fit, as at such a month- 
ly meeting I have just mentioned. Then 
the wants of a perishing world and the 
obligations of Christians to contribute of 
their substance, and give up their sons to 
supply these wants, may be urged with a 
familiarity, which will obtain in no other 
place. It will be equally an excellent 
opportunity, to press upon the minds of pious 
young men their duty to engage in the 
service of the church. In addition to these 
public exercises, as far as the latter are 
concerned, I would suggest whether it 
would not be well for you to go frequently 
to their houses, and after having set before 
them the spiritual wants of their fellow . 
men, ask them, if they do not believe, that 
by entering the ministry, they can glorify 
their Saviour more than in any other situa- 
tion in life. If they tell you they believe 
they can, (as many doubtless will,) the way 
will be opened for you to urge the duty of 
their engaging in it, with as much importu- 
nity, as you would urge the subject of 
repentance upon a perishing sinner. It 
appears to me, if proper representations be 
made, that they will much fear to keep back 
part of the price, after having solemnly 
engaged at the Lord's table to give up their 
all to the Saviour. I see not how they can 
eat and drink, and sleep, or even pray and 
read their Bibles, and go to the sanctuary of 
the Lord, with the least composure of mind, 
as long as you continue to make th^ groans 
and dying agonies of hundreds of millions 
sound in their ears, and not stretch out their 
hands to relieve them. I believe there may 
be happiness on the rack or in the flames ; 
but I see not how they can be happy as 
long as they remain on their farms or in 
their shops. 

I am aware, that at first sight such a plan 
of procedure may to some appear doubtful. 
Why it does not appear so to me, may be 
learned by the following extract from % 
letter I wrote year before last to the Secre- 
tary of one of your education societies. 
"While I deprecate the thought of introda- 
cing any into the ministry, unless they be 
of « honest report, full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom,' I must also deprecate the 
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thoQght, tbat we are quieUy to sit down, 
and say, if God has designed to bring 
forward young men for the ministry, he 
will do it without any personal exertions, on 
our part being necessary. Such conduct 1 
consider quite as inconsistent as that of a 
farmer would be, were he to say, God has 
designed to give me my food, therefore I 
will neither plough nor sow. Our divine 
Lord and Master did not act on this principle. 
Matt. iv. 18, 22.* Neither did the apostles, 
when they needed officers for the church. 
Acts, vi. 3. The conductors of missionary, 
Bible, and tract societies do not act on this 
principle. They feel that when they pray 
<*thy kingdom come," it is their duty to 
(go, or) send their delegates from house to 
bouse, for the purpose of endeavoring to 
excite others to assist in building up this 
kingdom. Consistency requires when we 

Eray the Lord to provide laborers for the 
arvest, that we seek such laborers. On 
this account, I plead that the wants of a 
perishing world, and the obligations of every 
one to do what he can for it, be personally 
presented before these young men in pri- 
vato. Whether they will enter the ministry 
or not, wo of course have no part in deter- 
mining. This business they must settle, 
after deep meditation and much prayer, be- 
tween God and their own souls. The rea- 
son why I lay so much stress upon private 
personal exertion is, because I am persuaded, 
that unless it is done, the church will lose 
the talents of some of the best of her sons. 
W^ well know, that those who, in addition 
to the public duties of the sanctuary, labor 
personally with their flocks from house to 
house, are the ministers who win by far the 
most souls to Christ. The case in hand is 
precisely similar. Public addresses on the 
subject, or such tracts as " The Claims oi 
Six Hundred Millions," have the desired 
efifect upon some ; butpowerful as they are, 
unless followed up by private personal ex- 
ertion in most cases, little or no effect will 
be produced. t There are many young men 
who, of all others, are most fit to preach the 
gospel; but who, like one of the ancient 
servants of God, have formed so low an es- 
timate of themselves, that they never dare 
think of it. When this exists, we are war- 
ranted in believing that nothing but private 
personal exertions will induce them to take 
proper views of this subject The objec- 
tions they have formed, and which they 
insider valid, can neither be known nor 
obviated in any other way. What a blessed 



* If any ahoold object to this way of procedure, 
from the fact that oar Saviour knew what was in 
man, I cannot feel the force of his obiection, until 
he can show me the reasons Christ had in choosing 
Judas for one of his disciples. 

t "The Claims of Six Hundred Millions" Is a very 
excellent work, and should, if possible, be put into 
the bands of these young men, previously to the in- 
terviews their pastors may have with them. It was 
the Instrument in bxingiog ma to this hea^ien land. 
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example has Jehovah Jeflas given us of such 
a procedure. How did he condescend, face 
to face, to reason with Moses, and remove 
one objection after another, in order to in- 
duce him to enter upon the work for which 
he was designed. Exod. iii. and iv.* A 
less powerful effi>rt,humanly speaking, would 
have had no e£fect.t 

In the third place, an enlarged and more 
systematic effort must be made to obtain 
funds for the education of your indigent 
young men. Much has of late been done, 
by Bible, tract, and Sunday school socie- 
ties, in our destitute settlements. But while 
these have been so largely patronized, I fear 
those whose object it is to nt young men for 
the ministry, have not engrossed sufficient 
attention. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars have been contributed in a year, to 
the three societies first mentioned, while 
not a third of this sum has been realized by 
the latter. Of the propriety and duty of 
Christians to establish Bible and other simi- 
lar institutions, not a doubt can be entertain- 
ed by any who love the Saviour. But as 
these are minor means of dmng good, Christ 
did not think proper to deliver them any 
definite directions on this point. On the 
subject of the ministry, however, he has not 
left them without such definite directwns. 
" Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature," was his last and 
grand command. This command, of course, 
has the prior claim to their eitertions. If 
then, there are pious young men enough to 
obey this command, and they are kept back 
by want of pecuniary means, it is a question 
which they are bound, solemnly, to put to 
their consciences, Will not the Saviour 
consider us as verily guilty, if yrd do not 
exert ourselves to the last degree, to 6ring 
them forward ? As to pecuniary means, 
there certainly ought not to be, and need 
not be any want. It has even been assert- 
ed by one of your number, "that the 
churches of this country are able to raise 
hundreds of thousands, where they now 
raise thousands, for the cause of benevolence, 



* It appears to me that Christians must go for- 
ward in evangelizing the world, just as if the whole 
work depends upon themselves. They most, bow- 

auAF vamAmkA* anal nawni. dxrm^* UKnt Kw _«<^1.» 



ever, remember and never forget, "Not by might, 
Spirit, satth the Lord of 



ever, rememoor aua never 

nor by power, but by my ispirii, satin tiie Liord oi 
Hosts." " I have planted, Apollos watered, hot God 
gave the increase." 



t If this sugMstion be approved, it deeervet the 
consideration of the ministers of every denomina- 
tion, whether it would not further the object, if they 
were to appoint delegates from their respective bod- 
ies, whose business it shall be to visit each of their 
congregations, where such young men are to be 
found, and, in conjunction with ttoir pastors, bring 
this subject before them. 

President Edwards, in his treatise on the ** Revival 
of fieligion in New England,*' makes the following 
remarks: "Great things might be done for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of Christ, at this day, by 
searching out children of promising abilities, and 
their hearts full of love to Christ, bat of poor fami- 
lies (as doubtless thore are ench now in the land) 
and briiigiiig them up for liie ninisUy.*' 
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another Spafn, with their horrid inquisitions 
and annual Auto da Fe. Indeed, such a 
state of things appear to those on the ground, 
as just at hantU They have declared to 
the world, that unless unprecedented efforts 
he made, to stop that torrent of iniquity, 
which is sweeping all before it, the epitaph 
of our country's ruin, will soon be written. 
If we wi^Ji to learn what the legitimate 
results of popery and infidelity are, we 
must go to the continent of Europe, and 
when we see their cornfields fattened with 
the blood of her sons, let us remember, that 
nothing but an army of the ministers of Je- 
sus Christ, can prevent these scenes being 
acted over in our own borders. To you, 
beloved brethren, it belones, to determine 
whether these scenes shaUoe acted there or 
not. 

I have previously remarked in regard to 
ministers of the gospel, that those wlio are 
now living, are placed in circumstances of 
peculiar responsibility. If this be true of 
ministers in such lands as those of our fa- 
thers, what must it be in regard to you, who 
stand at the head of one thousand millions 
of people, whaare to inhabit our continent 
at the end of the coming century ? Alas, 
how dreadful then will be the consequences 
of the neglect of even the smallest possible 
degree of influence, which you are now 
able to exert. You do not merely touch 
one, but a thousand strings, which are to 
vibrate through eternity. Every congrega- 
tion of Christians may be compared to a 
great machine calculated to benefit the 
world to an immense extent, as long as its 
mainspring is in good order. Ministers are 
the mainsprings in the gospel machine. In 
proportion to their activity or inactivity, in 

fineral, will be that of their people. May 
ask you, my brother in the ministry, now 
reading these lines, what is the state of the 
church over which you preside ? Are you 
and they doing all you can, to supply your 
own country, and the world with preachers 
of the gospel ? If so, go on, and thousands 
and tens of thousands will thank you in the 
last day. If however, this is not the case, 
why do you delay ? Soon you must be an 
inhabitant of the grave ; and surely, you 
cannot be willing to die, without having put 
your hands to this business. Allow me to 
present myself before you as a suppliant, 
and listen, I beseech you to my entreaties. 
To say nothing of the heathen,* I entreat 
you by all the cries from our destitute set- 



* I will let one, who has, I hope, been plucked as 
a brand from the burning, address you in behalf of 
his countrymen : "O ye favored people, who are 
blessed with the divine Spirit. Ye have existed 1800 
years, and what have ye dono for this dark world ? 
I am a Hindoo, poor and destitute ; but ask of /yon, 
neither land, nor elephants, nor horses nor money, 
nor palanquins, nor doolies ; but, I ask what can be 
done to learn the people to obey the laws of God. 
O, holy people, this I ask : O, good fathers, good 
ciiildren, foqd people) hear the cries of the poor, O 
good people.'* 
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tlements, that you will do all you can, to 
send them preachers of the gospel. I en- 
treat you, by the blood of that blessed 
Redeemer, who expired on the cross to save 
you, and by the love you are bound to bear 
to your neighbor, that you will do all you 
can to send them preachers of the gospel. 
I beseech you, by all the terrors of that day, 
when you are to meet them at the bar of 
God, and by all the horrors of the worm that 
never dieth, and the fire that never is 
quenched, that you will do all you can to 
send them preachers of the gospel. 

To conclude. As you, beloved brethren, 
allow, that one of the grand reasons for 
which the Holy Spirit has made you over- 
seers over the American churches, is, that 
you may use your utmost exertions to set 
them in action, to supply your destitute 
settlements, and as far as possible, the 
heathen and Mohammedan world, with 
preachers of the gospel, — sufier me once 
more to beseech you, that whatsoever your 
hands find to do, do it with all your might. 
And may the God of Jacob prosper you. 
Your brother in the kingdom and pa- 
tience of Jesus Christ. 

Jan. 5, 1832. 



LETTER III. 

Addreased to lay Christiana, belon^g to the Metht ^ 

list. Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Congregationa], Dotcb 
Reformed, and other evangelical churches in the United 
States of America, on the subject of their making greater 
exertions to supply their country and the world with a 
preached goipel. 

Beloved in the Lord, — Just before our 
Saviour left the world, to return and take 
possession of the glory, which he had with 
the Father before the world was, he ad- 
dressed his disciples as follows : " Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptiziDg 
them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost." Though many 
centuries have rolled away, since this com- 
mand was given, three fourths of our race 
know nothing of Jehovah. ; and this is likely 
to be the case for many centuries to come, 
unless much greater exertions are made, to 
put it into operation. In view of these 
things, I lately sent an address to the pious 
young men, belonging to your respective 
churches, on the subject of their engaging 
in the momentous work of the Christian minis- 
try. Indulging the hope, that God the Holy 
Spirit, will so far bless this, with other 
means which may be used, as to awaken in 
many a desire to devote themselves to it, 
it has been suggested to my mind, to address 
a few words to you, upon whom, humanly 
speaking, it depends in many instances, 
whether they engage in^it or not. 

In the first place, I wbh to call your at- 
tention to the wants of our country. Such 
has been the rapid increase of its population,, 
that it has quite surpassed all the efibrts 
made to supply it with preachers of the 
gospel. This will appear by the foUowio^ 
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extracts (torn a report of ODe of your educa- 
tion societies H "According to| estimates 
before published, it appears that there are 
necessary, to furnish an entire supply for 
the six denominations, 4,000. To supply all 
other destitute portions of the population, 
(probably not less than,) 2,000. Total, 6,000. 
The number of ministers who die in a year, 
may be estimated at 150. The number of 
ministers necessary to supply the annual 
increase of population, at the rate of one 
minister for a thousand souls, cannot be less 
than ,350. Total, 500. Of course, if all 
the destitute were now supplied, it would 
require an annual increase of 600 ministers, 
to keep the population supplied as well, 
relatively, as it now is. From tables pub- 
lished in Uie Quarterly Register, the present 
year, it appears that the whole number of 
students in the Theological seminaries in 
the United States, of all denominations, is 
639. About one third of these enter the 
ministry every year. Add to this, the whole 
increase of the itinerant ministry of the 
Methodist church last year, (as reported in 
the Christian Advocate and Journal, for 
August, 1830,) 83 : and the increase 'of 
Baptist ministers, (as reported for the year 
ending February, 1830.,) 190, and we have 
from all these sources, less than 500 minis- 
ters; a number barely sufficient to repair 
losses by death,] and to keep up with the 
growth of population ; to supply whom, 6,000 
ministers are' probably needed at this very 
time." 

According to this statement, about half of 
the inhabitants of our country, are yet with- 
out preachers of the gospel. And what is 
peculiarly to be regretted, most of these 
wants appear in the great Valley of the 
Mississippi, which embraces a territory lar- 
ger in extent, than all the remaining terri- 
tory of the United States, and which, of 
course, will in a few years be most populous, 
and exercise a predominant influence in our 
national councils. Persons may travel hun- 
dreds of miles in some parts of it, and in 
vain look for a single temple dedicated to 
Jehovah, or a preacher of the gospel to break 
the bread of life to its perishing inhabitants.* 
The consequence is, tiiat many of them, in 
regard to religious information, are approach- 
ing a state, but little better than heathen- 
ism.t As ignorance is the mother of error. 
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* ** We hear of a missionary at Little Aock,'' 
Bays a gentleman in the Arkansas, ^ our seat of ter- 
ritorial government, and that his labors have been 
greatly blessed. But that place is more than 100 
miles distant from us, and we have but little com- 
munication with it." 

t The following statement appears in the annual 
report of the American Tract Society for 1830: 
** A circuit judge, residing here^ told me that in trv- 
ing a certain case, two individuals were brought 
in «s witnesses^ one 15 and the other 11 years of age. 
On questioning them respecting the nature of an 
oath, he found that they bad never seen a Bible, had 
sever attended any school or religious meeting, had 
never heard of future punishment, of God, or the 



these necessarily must keep pace with each 
other. That this has been the. case to a 
most alarming extent, appears by the follow- 
ing extract from a letter from a clergyman, 
west of the Alleghany mountains : " Could 
your committee, and wealthy friends of 
your society, see the progress of error and 
vice at the West, the wide West, which is 
soon to give character and laws to the na- 
tion, they would tremble as they never have 
trembled for our country. The progress 
of Romanism, with open and disguised infi- 
delity, in the great Valley of the Mississippi, 
will require according to present appearan- 
ces, but a few years to prepare ror your 
presses, a tract, which you may entitle. 
The last hope of the world fallen, — 
America ruined.'* Be assured, that in all 
the departments of benevolence, efforts alto- 
gether unprecedented, must be made and 
made soon, or our country is lost, our civil 
and religious institutions, all tiie blessings of 
a free government, will be swallowed up 
as with a flood, and Wo, wo, will be written 
in tears and blood all over this once fair and 
happy land." From this it appears, that if 
things proceed but a little longer as they 
have done, the knell of our departed liber- 
ties will soon be sounded. What then is 
to be done, is a question of most momentous 
import. The first answer, as appears to me,' 
is, you must labor diligently with fasting 
and prayer, to bring forward the ihousands 
of pious young men belonging to your 
churches, for the Christian ministry. Are any 
of you the fathers and mothers of devotedly 
pious young men ? You must not merely 
be willing to give them up. You must be 
urgent with them to flee to the help of 
their perishing brethren, in your destitute 
settlements: yea, even more so than the 
Egyptians were with th6 Israelites, to be 
gone from their borders. Are there any of 
you, who have neighbors or acquaintances 
of this description? Go to their houses, 
and draw them forth as the angels drew Lot 
from Sodom, and compel them as it were, to 
hasten to them. In a word, let every one 
who has any influence, up and be doing, in 
exhorting pious young men of proper quali- 
fications, whether physicians or lawyers, or 
farmers or merchants, whether relations or 
acquaintances, to go up to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty.t At this time» 

great Adversary of souls, or at least, knew no dis- 
tinction between the two. or any of the attributes of 
either. The father of tne children was confused at 
the questions asked, and upon inquiry, the judge 
found him to be a justice of the peace in the county, 
who could neither read nor write." 

* An appalling account of the ravages, which the 
Roman Catholic faith has made, may be found in 
one of the Quarterly Journals of the American 
Education Society, for 1830. 

t Heaven, earth and hell, all unite in urging Chris- 
tians forward, in this great business. The heavenly 
host are looking with intense interest, to see wheth- 
er the commanda of Christ are held inany eitimaUon 
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when the calls for ministers of the gospel 
are daily waxing louder and louder, every 
professor of religion who does not employ 
his tongue in this business, is without ex- 
cuse, and is bound to examine himself, 
whether he has learned even the first prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ. Happy will 
it be for him, if the frost of the second death 
does not light upon it, and palsy it forever. 

I have said, that your labors must be ac- 
companied with fasting and prayer. The 
army which you are called upon to raise 
and send against the leagued hosts of Roman 
Catholics, Untversalists, deists, and other in- 
fidels, must be raised and sent forth; and 
must fight in the strength of heaven. This 
strength is to be obtained in no other way, 
than by walking in the steps of that pious 
ruler of oM, of whom we read, he " set 
himself to seek the Lord, and proclaimed a 
fast." "If the only means by which Je- 
hoshaphat sought to overcome his superior 
enemy, had been his troops, horses and 
arms, the proportion between these means 
and ^e end, would have been perfectly as- 
signable, and the probable result of the con- 
flict, a matter of ordinary calculation. But 
when he said, * neither know wis what to do, 
but our eyes are up to thee,* he moved (I 
speak it reverently) a new and infinite force 
to invade the host of Moab and Ammon; 
and the consequence displayed in their camp, 
the difierence between an irreligious leader, 
who could fight only with arms and on the 
level of the plain, and a pious one who 
could thus assault from heaven." " Prayer 
ardent opens heaven." Wield but this 
weapon aright, and five of you shall chase 
a hundred, and a hundred of you shall put 
ten thousand to flight, and your enemies 
shall fall before you; for the Lord your 
€rod, he it is, who fighteth for you, as he 
has promised you." 

Every follower of the Redeemer must 
necessarily have more or less of the spirit 
of prayer. But I fear that most of us have 
very little, compared with what we should 
have. We want more such assemblies as were 
convened in " an upper room " in the days 
of the apostles. Acts, i. 13, 14.* We want 
more of the Annast of tiie ancient, and 
more John Uricks,t and Susanna Anthonys 

by them. Milliooi in our destitute settlements, 
stretch out their hands and implore their aid. Even 
while I am writing, methinks t hear ten thousand of 
the lost. lifting up their voices and saying, Send, 
O send tnem preachers of the gospel, ** lest they also 
come to this place of torment." 

* "And when they were come in, they went up 
into an upper room, where^ abode both Peter and 
James, and John and Andrew, and Philip and Thom- 
as, Bartholomew, and Matthew. James the son of 
Alpheus, and Simon Zelotes, and Judas the brother 
of James. These all continued with one accord in 
prayer and supplication with the women, and Mary 
the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren.^' 

t "Who departed not from the temple, but servod 
God with &stiog and prayers night and day." 

X A poor man of great piety, who spent eight 
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of the modern church.* When Christians 
understand more fully the mighty effects 
which proceed from an unturing intercourse 
with heaven, there will be more days of 
fasting and prayer both public and private : 
and it is not improbable diat many individu- 
als may be found, who will devote a great 
portion of their lives to prayer.t <* There 
is no way," says a most eminent divine of 
the last century, ** that Christians, in a pri- 
vate capacity, can do so much to promote 
the work of God, and advance the kingdom 
of Christ, as by prayer. Let persons be 
never so weak, and never so mean, and 
under never so peer advantages to do much 
for Christ and the souls of men otherwise, 
yet if they have much of the spirit of grace 
and supplication, in this way they may have 
power with him, that is infinite in power. 
God is, if I may so speak, at the command 
of the prayer of faith, and in this respect, is, 
as it were, under the power of his people. 
As princes, they have power with God and 
prevail." 

2. You must contribute of your substance, 
to educate them. While I thus speak, be- 
loved in the Lord, you will not suppose I 
am ignorant, that you have many calls upon 
your charity, or that you have not done 
much to promote the kingdom of your Sa- 

hours of his time in prayer, eight in labor, and eight 
in meals, sleep, and other necessaries. The cele- 
brated Grotius, one of the brightest literary orna- 
ments of his age, was heard to declare, " I would 
give all my learning and honor for the plain integ- 
rity of John Urick." 

* The memoirs o^ this devoted woman are before 
the public. "She excelled," savs her biographer, 
" in the practice of devotion and prayer and de- 
voted many whole days to fasting and prayer.*^ 
From her journal, it appears that she learned the art 
of wrestling with the angel of the covenant. Her 
words on one occasion are, " O how has God enlarged 
my sonl, and held me up to wrestle with him oo 
Zion's behalf, until my nerves have been so strained, 
that the back part of my head and neck have been 
so swelled and sore, that I could scarce move it, and 
have been obliged to take to my bed from my knees." 

t We will give ourselves, continually, to prayer 
and to the ministry of the word, said the apostles. 
Many of God's dear children from bodily afflictions 
of various kinds and from other causes, are prevent- 
ed altogether from "laboring" with their hands." 
Such, if any, might with great propriety resolve to 
give themselves continually to prayer. The following 
instance of continued prayer, by one who for some- 
time before his death, was placed in such circum- 
stances, will show what' wonderful results might 
issue n'om a long life devoted to it. I rive it in the 
words of the person who communicated it to me : 

" The man lived in B , Vermont Being unable 

to sleep, he spent his nishts in prayer. First, be 
prated for particular neighborhoods; then took each 
family ana went through the parish in this way. 
Then, as his life was lengthened out, he prayed for 
each individual of each family, under the impression 
that when he had finished, good would be manifest. 
He therefore, about the time be had gone tbrongh 
the parish, was much excited, and especially one 
night, thinking perhaps that he was near death, ha 
wfM so much roused, that he sent off for the minister 
in the middle of the night, and asked him how be 
could sleep, when souls were perishing, and exhorted 
him to arise and call upon hif God, A gvneral re* 
vival of religion followed.'' 
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viour. I know you have many calls, and I 
know you have done much. For what has 
been effected through your instrumentality, 
you have the thanks of thousands. As far 
as the missionary cause is concerned, I take 
the liberty to thank you in the name of all 
my beloved brethren of different denomina- 
tions, who have been sent to the heathen of 
our western wilderness, of Burmah, of 
Ceylon and other islands. I thank you in 
the name of the ten thousand children, who 
are instructed in the things belonging to 
their everlasting peace, in schools supported 
by you. I thank you in the name of all 
those who have triumphed over death, and 
are now singing the song of Moses and the 
Lamb, as well as in the name of the hun- 
dreds of converts on heathen ground, who 
owe all their hopes of heaven to what you 
have been made instrumental in doing for 
them. I thank you for every Bible and 
tract which you have enabled us to distrib- 
ute. Yes, I thank you again and again for 
all these things. What you have done, has 
caused many a new song to be sung on 
earth and many a new song in heaven. The 
fact is, you have contributed so often and so 
much, that you encourage us to call upon 
you again. And though many of you may 
have made great sacrifices to do what you 
have done, and almost think you are able to 
do no more, yet let me ask you, cannot you 
make even a little more, in order that you 
may assist your education societies, to make 
a grand eflort immediately, to supply all the 
destitute parts of-vur country, with preach- 
ers of the gospel ? If each of you would 
resolve in reliance on divine aid, in addition 
to the charities you now bestow, to give 25 
cents a year, for three, five, or seven years, 
(according to circumstances,) sufficient sums 
would be realized to educate more than two 
thirds of the ministers required. The re- 
mainder we may hope, will be educated by 
their parents and other relations.* 
Avery superficial view of the wants of our 
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*It may perhaps be said, that there are many who 
cannot give 25 cents in addition to their other chari- 
ties, and that the expectations of help from parents 
and other relations will not bo realized to the degree 
anticipated. Allowing this to bo the case, still if 
the subject in its proper bearings, is brought before 
those beloved men, who are rich in this world's 
goods, and who esteem it a privilege, to contribute 
much of their property for the spread of the gospel, 
the sums obtained will vastly exceed all such defi- 
ciencies. We must remember that they will con- 
tribute not by cents, but by hundreds and by 
thousands of dollars. A large number has already 
takon a noble lead in this business. I lately read of 
a benevolent individual, who had offered to defray 
.the expenses of the tuition of one hundred young 
men, in one of your public seminaries of learning, 
for four years, amounting to more than 3,000 dollars 
per annum: and of another, who had contributed or 
was about to contribute to the entire support of six 
or seven. If one hundred persons could be found to 
contribute as largely as the first of these individuals, 
for three, five, or seven years, the sums realized, 
would enablo our education societies to bring for- 
ward enough young men, to furnish nearly or quite, 
a supply for our country. 

VOL. V. 



country, together with the means it has to sup- 
ply them, must convince every one that there 
never was a time when education societies 
were so loudly called upon by the Head of 
the church to come to the determination of 
adopting the resolution immediately to edu- 
cate many more young men for the min- 
istry, and consequently there never was 
a time, when you was so loudly called upon 
to come up to their help. No other country 
has been blessed to such a degree with re- 
vivals of religion, and as God has in these 
revivals, in a peculiar manner, remembered 
the rising generation, we may safely say, in 
no other country are there half so many pious 
young men. What then is his language to 
you? Does he not speak as plainly as if 
you heard his voice from heaven and say. 
My people, I have heard the prayers which 
you have been offering to me for years 
past to send forth laborers into the harvest, 
so far as to pour out my Spirit upon your 
young men, and qualify them for this work ; 
what I require of you is, to contribute of 
your substance to enable them to go as such 
laborers ? If this be his language and 1 think 
none of us will be disposed to say, it is not, 
have you not reason to believe that if you do 
not make a grand effort to comply with this 
requisition, he will be greatly grieved with 
you, and may there not be some hindrance 
to the acceptance of those prayers, which 
you may hereafter ofTer for the continuance 
of these revivals of religion ? I tremble at 
the thought that he should withdraw his 
Spirit. But such a thing is possible and 
even probable, if you fail to walk in the 
way he marks out for you.* 



* If the present opportunity to bring forward young 
men as laborer's for the Lord's vineyard be lost, it 
should be impressed upon our minds as with apen of 
iron, that so favorable a one may not be afforded 
again in our day. God has not told us that he will 
continue to bless our country with such powerful re- 
vivals of religion during the coming 30 years as he 
has during the 30 past. About 100 years ago there 
were very powerful revivals. These divine lights 
however, in a great measure went out. A darkness 
worse than that of Egypt succeeded, and covered oar 
churches for nearly half a century. In the last day, 
when we shall have a better understanding of things, 
we may see that one of the reasons of this distressing 
event was because Christians did not contribute as 
much of their substance as they should have done to 
bring forward those young men, whom the Head of 
the church qualified by his Spirit for the gospel 
ministry. It has been declared by the pen of inspira- 
tion, that "there is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth, and there is that withholdoth more than 
is melt but it tendeth to poverty." This will hold 

?;ood in spiritual things. When our charity is called 
or, the bcstowment of it, if unaccompanied with a 
self-righteous spirit, and from motives to glorify 
God, IS always attended with a blessing from on 
high, and vice versa. Probably no means which can 
be made use of, will be more likely to bring about a 
revival of religion in those congregations, whoso 
fleeces are dry, than for their pastors to secure their 
engagement in building up the kingdom of Christ. 
Such a spirit of activity will necessarily beget an 
increased spirit of prayer. The windows of heaven 
will be opened, and almost ere they are awafe, the 
promise that "be that watereth shall be watered 
alio himself" they will find verified. Of late, Chris- 
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Bat, though the calls of o^r edacation 
societies^ are so loud to do a vast deal more 
than.they have done, it appears that such is 
the deficiency of their funds, that they are 
unable to meet the expenses even of those 
now under their care. The last account I 
have seen, states that one of them was 
eight thousand doUara in debt, and they 
were about to borrow four thousand more. 
If this state of things continue, our destitute 
settlements must, to a great extent, be left 
to be overrun by infidels and Roman Catho- 
lics. Millions must be left to drag out a 
miserable existence, without God and with- 
out hope here, and after death, have inflicted 
upon them forever, the awful curses pro- 
nounced upon all who embrace their de- 
structive errors. " He that believeth not 
shall be damned.'' " If any man worship 
the beast and his image, and receive his 
mark in his forehead or in his hands, the 
same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of 
God, which is poured out, without mixture 
into the cup of his indignation, and he shall 
be tormented with fire and brimstone in the 
presence of the holy angels, and in the 
presence of the Lamb." And shall these 
awful curses be inflicted upon them, from 
any neglect on your part ? Forbid it I O, 
thou suffering Lamb of God, forbid it. 

In a letter I wrote last year to the secre- 
tary of one of your education societies, I 
made the following observation: <*It appears 
to me that there is yet one resolution want- 
ing to adorn the pages of your annual 
report. It is, Resahed, in reliance on 
divine aid, that we will use our utmost ex- 
ertions to seek out the ardently pious young 
men belonging to our different churches, 
and qualify, as far as human means are 
concerned, as many for the ministry, as 



tians have contributed largely to distribute Bibles 
and tracts, to promote the cause of temperance, the 
observance of the Sabbath, and so forth: and what 
has been the result? Has not God blessed them 
with the effusions of bis Spirit to a degree before 
unheard of? Let the wiiole American church rise 
up in a body, and resolve in the strength of Heaven 
that they will furnish our education societies with 
money enough immediately to educate a sufficient 
number of pious young men to supply all our spir- 
itual waste places, and I will venture to predict 
that God the Holy Ghost will reward them with the 
addition of hundreds of thousands to her communion. 
We read of Cornelius " which gave much alms to 
the people and prayed to God always." The conse- 
quence was, ^an ansel appeared to him and said to 
biro, thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a 
memorial before God." The following remarks of 
President Edwards are much to the point. "If God's 
people in this land were once brought to abound in 
such deeds of love (charity) as much as in praying, 
bearing, singing, and religious meetings and confer- 
ence. It would be a most blessed omen. There is 
nothing would have a greater tendency to bring the 
God of love down from heaven to the earth. So 
amiable would be the sight, in the eyes of our loving 
and exalted Redeemer, that it would soon as it were 
fetch him down from bis throne in heaven, to set up 
his tabernacle with men on the earth and dwell with 
them. I do not remember to have read of any re- 
markable outpouring of the Spirit, that continued 
any long tiine bat what wi»s attended vi%k an 
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may be necessary to supply the destitute 
parts of our country, within the coming ten 
years." Such a resolution, our education 
societies would cheerfully adopt, if you 
would only hold out the necessary encour- 
agement. And will you not do it ? Belov- 
ed in the Lord, I hope you would bear with 
me if I even should say you miist do it. 
In order that you may be excited to go for- 
ward in such a blessed work, let me beseech 
you in the first place to reflect how much 
you owe your Saviour. You are the redeem- 
ed people of the Lord, bought not with such 
corruptible things as silver or gold; but 
by the precious blood of Christ. Nothing 
else would suflice to satisfy o&nded justice. 
In order to pay this, the price demanded for 
your redemption, he left the glory he had 
with the Father before the world was, came 
into this world, was a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief and so poor, that he 
had not where to lay his head. Follow him 
to the garden of Gethsemane, and view his 
bloody sweat ; to the bar of Pilate, and see 
him crowned with thorns, spit upon and buf- 
feted, and lastly up the hill of Calvary, 
bearing that cross upon which he was to ex- 
pire. When there, view the wounds which 
were made by the nails and the spear, and 
when you hear his lamentable cry, " My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? " and 
see him bow his head and die, ask yourselves. 
Are we not willing, though we have to make 
great sacrifices, to give in addition to our 
other charities, the sum of 25 cents a year 
for the coming three, or five, or seven years 
to promote the cause of him, who sacrificed 
the joys of heaven, the comforts of earth 
and even his own life for us ? 

In the second place, be excited to go for- 
ward in view otthe soul animating joy you 



abounding in this duty. So we know it was with 
that great effusion of tne Spirit that began at Jerusa- 
lem in the apostles' days: and so in the late re- 
markable revival of religion in Saxony, which began 
by the labors of the famous Professor Franck, and 
has now been carried on for above thirty years, and 
has spread its happy influences into many parts <^ 
the world. It was begun and carried on, by a won- 
derful practice of this duty. And the remarkable 
blessing that God has given Mr. Whitfield, and the 
great success with which he has crowned him may 
well be thought to be very much owing to hia laying 
out himself so abundantly in charitable designs. 
And it is foretold that God's people shall abound in 
this duty, in the time of the great outpouring of the 
Spirit that shall he in the latter days. J8a.xzxii. 5,8. 
The vile person shall no more be called liberal, nor 
the churl said to be bountiful. But the liberal de- 
viseth liberal things, and by liberal things shall he 
stand." In this day, when there are go many things 
to remind professors of religion of the spiritual 
wants of the millions of their perishing fellow men, 
if any of those who are rich in temporal things, re- 
fuse their contributions to carry forward the benevo- 
lent operations of the day, it appears to me that they 
are unworthy members of the church and ought to 
be excluded from her communion. They give ^rful 
evidence, that the love of the world, and not of the 
Father is in them. " Whoso hath this world's good 
and seeth bis brother have need, and shutteth up his 
bowels of compaMioa from him, bow dwelleth tba 
love of God in him." 
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will ejcperience in seeing your destitute set- 
tlements supplied with preachers of the gos- 
pel. The joy which one person often feels 
in having been instrumental in relieviog a 
fellow creature from great bodily distress or 
from death is of a very exalted nature. But 
what comparison will this bear to the joy of 
having been made the instruments in rescu- 
ing an immortal soul from eternal torment. 
Though it is said of our Saviour that he was 
a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, 
yet there were seasons when even he re- 
joiced. "In that hour Jesus rejoiced in 
spirit and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and of earth, that thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and the prudent and 
hast revealed them unto babes. " To the 
humble Christian, who feels that he is noth- 
ing, it appears to me, there cannot be a more 
le^timate sense of joy, than that which 
springs from the circumstance, that his hea- 
venly Father has conferred upon him, the 
honor of having been the instrument in turn- 
ing a sinner from the error of his way. I 
was lately in attendance in the capacity of a 
physician upon a very dearly beloved young 
friend, now in heaven, who in her last hours 
remembered and mentioned with peculiar in- 
terest the names of several persons, who had 
interested themselves in behalf of her sal- 
vation. Compared with the joy, which 
those must feel, who have been instrumen- 
tal of her having died in peace and gone to 
join the general assembly and church of the 
first born, which are written in heaven, how 
mean do all the joys of this world appear ? 
But if such be the joy here with our imper- 
fect perceptions, how great will it be in the 
last day, when we shall on the one hand 
have a full view afar off, of the lake which 
bumeth with fire and brimstone, where the 
lost are to weep and wail and gnash their 
teeth forever, and on the other, those glori- 
ous mansions prepared for all die followers 
of the Lamb ! Suppose you, by contributing 
the small sum of twenty-five cents for the 
coming three, or five, or seven years, should 
he instrumental in educating enough young 
men, to supply our destitute settlements, 
how many millions may you be instrumental 
in saving, and with what joy, will you lift 
up your voices in adoration and praise to 
your Redeemer, when you meet them at his 
har, and perceive that they owe all their title 
to heaven, as far as human means are con- 
cerned, to the small sums you gave ! 

In the third place, let the value you put 
upon the gospel, excite you to make this ef- 
fort. Supposing that you could be deprived 
of it, and of course of all the hopes you have 
of escaping the damnation of hell, and ob- 
taining the joys of heaven^ Supposing also, 
that you were as sensible as you now are of 
its worth, what would you not give to obtain 
it ? Would you not willingly part with all 
your possessions and become beggars, rather 
than they should not send it to you ? When 
you remember this, surely if uie small sum 



of twenty-five cents a year, for the coming 
three, or five, or seven years will send your 
destitute brethren the gospel, no other ar- 
gument ought to be necessary to induce you 
to contribute it. 

Having directed your attention to the 
wants of six millions of our own country,* 
permit me to entreat you in the second place 
to look over into this eastern world, and see 
not merely six millions, but six hundred 
millions, to whom the beloved name JESUS 
is unknown. When I take a view of these 
vast regions of spiritual death, my heart 
sickens within me, at the slow progress of 
Christianity. I have been here more than 
twelve years ; but I re^et to say that the 
number of missionaries, if at all, is but a very 
little greater than when I came.f The 
Christian world does not seem to any great 
extent awake to the momentous business of 
missions. " As the work is now carried on, 
there is but one missionary to nearly two 
millions of souls. In some instances a single 
missionary is quite alone, and two, five, ten 
or fifteen hundred miles from any fellow 
laborer. In some cases again a number 
of missionaries are together and have but few 
thousand souls around them. But more com- 
monly you see one or two at a station in the 
midst of ten, fifty or a hundred million of 
souls, with no other laborer to help forward 
the conversion of the surrounding multi- 
tudes.{ The mode of conducting missions at 
present in most cases, is in fact like sending 
one soldier to storm a fort, five to conquer a 
province, a hundred to subjugate anempire." 
While such is the case, shall I hold my 
peace ? No. This cannot be. If I forget 
you, ye perishing heathens, let my right 
hand forget her cunning. If I do not re- 
member you, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth, if I prefer not you above 
my chief joy. "0, when will the groans 
and dying agonies of a famishing world, 
which has long cried in vain for the bread 
and water of life, be heard, and the church 
of God roused to action." 

Will it be said that it is impossible for you 
to send laborers abroad, while the wants of 
our country are so great ? I do not feel the 
force of the remark. In the United States 



* The spiritual welfare of six millions of souls is 
an object which might with the utmost propriety 
command the resources of the world. But when we 
remember that these are to increase within two 
centuries to nearly or auite as many hundreds of mil- 
lions as there are of oeathens, the importance of 
sending preachers of the gospel immediately, sur- 
passes all human calculation. 

t Though the number of missionaries has not 
much increased, I rejoice to say, that a great many 
native assistants have been raised up. God has 
shown his people, that if they will only go forward 
as they ought In the work of missions, he will soon 
raise up laborers commensurate with the wants oi 
the world. 

I Since this gloomy picture was drawn, a few 
shades have here and there been taken from it ; but 
for themott part it remkina gloomy as ever. 
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there are 12,000 evangelical churches. If 
there be but one pious young roan of proper 
qualifications lor the ministry belong- 
ing to each of these churches, of course 
you have 12,000, or double the number re* 
quired for your own wants. Supposing 
tills number reduced one third, still you will 
have 2,000 to spare for the heathen. And is 
it too much to spare this number ? I believe 
you will not think so in the day of judgment. 
In view of that day, let me address you in 
the words of two individuals, who laid down 
their lives among the heathen. <* O Christians , 
fly to the work. Do it with your might. 
The motives to it are infinite. Now is the ac- 
cepted time. The heathen are before you. 
Their present miseries* and their impending 
ruin call upon you to hasten to them, the 
word of life. Your Redeemer bids you go 
and pluck them as brands from the burnings. 
To-day, if you will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts. While you delay, the hea- 
then perish, and you rob your Saviour of the 
joy arvl praise of receiving the heathen for 
his inheritance. You now stand solemnly 
charged to carry the glory of Immanuel into 
all nations for their salvation. Neglect it a 
little longer and alas it will be too late. You 
and they are summoned to judgment. How 
can you meet them there ? They knew 
nothing of that tremendous day ; but you 
did ; and you knew that if they died un- 
washed in the blood of Christ, that day 
must seal their eternal perdition; and yet 
you did not concern yourselves to acquaint 
them with that Saviour. Now you behdld 
them standing on the left hand of the Judge, 
with unutterable horrors depicted on their 
countenances. Now they know that while 
you and they were upon the earth, though 
they knew nothing of this awful day, you 
had it in strict charge from the Judge him- 
self to make it known to them, that they as 
well as you might be prepared to meet it in 
peace. But you neglected the charge. 
And now nothing remains for them, but the 
dreadful doom * Depart ye cursed into ever- 
lasting fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels.' As they go in anguish and despair, 
they cast a parting look at you. Chris- 
tians, what will you then think of those little 
sacrifices, those momentary exertions, which 
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you are now exhorted to make to rescue 
millions from the tremendous doom?" 

May he in whose hands are the hearts of 
all men, so dispose you, beloved fellow 
Christians, to act in regard to supplying a 
perishing world with the knowledge of the 
only deliverer from the wrath to come, that 
when you arrive at the borders of eternity, 
each of you may be enabled with your dying^ 
breath to appeal to your heavenly Father 
and say, " 1 have glorified thee on earth, I 
have finished the work, thou hast given me 
to do." 

February 13, 1832. 



* That Christians are not alone in the opinion 
that heathenism must necessarily render its votaries 
Avretched, may be learned by the following extract 
from a letter sent by one of the most influential 
Hindoos in Calcutta, to the Editbr of the Indian Ga- 
zette, dated Sept. 30, 1831. " If there be any thing 
under heaven, that either I or my friends look upon 
Mrith the greatest abhorrence, it is fiindooism. If 
there he any thine which we regard as the greatest 
instrument of evil, it is Hindooism. If there be any 
thing which we behold as tho greatest of vice, it is 
Hindooism. And if there be any thing which we 
consider to be most hurtful to the peace, comfort 
and happiness of society, it is Hindooism ; and neither 
renunciation nor flattery, neither fear nor persecu- 
tion can alter our resolution to destroy that mon- 
s^rons creed. (Signed) 

Hados CHUiroza Mullicx.^' 



Rev. Mr Mather's Report. 

To the Se6ietax7 of the AoiericaD EdocatioD Sodetj. 

My time for the quarter now ending, with 
the exception of one or two weeks, has been 
employed in the counties of New Haven and 
New London. I bad visited most of the 
towns in Litchfield county during the last 
quarter ; and intended, the present quarter, 
to have visited all the towns in New Haven 
county, and the remaining onesi ia Litdi- 
field ; but the present was thought the most 
favorable time for presenting the subject in 
this county, and accordingly the few towns 
remaining in those counties were, for the 
time, passed by. I hope, however, still to 
visit them before the first of May. 

The anniversary of the Litchfield county 
Auxiliary Education Society, was held on 
the 12th of February. There were several 
addresses on the occasion. One feature in 
the address of the General Agent of the 
American Board for Foreign Missions, gave 
it peculiar interest. Mr. Bardwell took this 
broad ground ; — the inseparable connection 
between education and missionary societies. 
And had the General Agent of the American 
Home Missionary Society been present, I 
doubt not he would have taken the same 
ground. It is the only just view of the sub- 
ject. These societies are, and must neces- 
sarily be inseparable. 

In this view, I love to contemplate the 
education society. It is this view, which, 
to my mind, gives this society almost its en- 
tire importance. Were there no heathen 
to whom the gospel must be preached, and 
no missionary ground in our own country, 
education societies would be little needed. 
And did these fields of missionary labor ex- 
ist in all the magnitude and importance 
which they now possess ; and were they 
already white to the harvest as they now 
are ; if the reapers were ready, my prayer 
to the Lord of the harvest should only be, 
that he would send them into the field; 
and my efforts should be directed, not to 
increase the number, but to send forth those 
already prepared. But when I lift up my 
eyes to the fields, and behold their extent, 
and the whiteness, the richness, and the 
abundance of the harvest ; and then look at 
the laborers, I feel tiie force of the Saviour's 
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pathetic exclamation, " Tlie harvest tnily is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few ! " 

If this view of the subject^be correct, that 
the connection between these societies is in- 
separable, how ought we to regard the idea 
oifavoritiam, as frequently applied to these 
societies ? Can there be any propriety in 
speaking of this or that institution as a fa- 
vorite? For myself, I can see no more 
propriety in this kind of language when ap- 
plied to these societies, than when applied to 
the different members of the same body : as 
a favorite hand or a favorite foot ; or one's 
favorite self, in distinction from his members. 
What is the thing to be done by these socie- 
ties ? Have they various ends to attain ? 
No ; but one only. The object to be ac- 
complished is one and the samey viz. The 
evangelizing of the world. The means to 
be employed, though equally essential to 
the attainment of the end, must necessarily 
be as divers, as the variety of circumstances 
in the work to be accomplished. 

The preaching of the gospel is evidently 
the grand means to be employed. Preachers 
must therefore be sent out ; " For how shall 
they hear' without a preacher; and how 
shall they preach except they be sent? 
But if the preachers are wanting, clearly 
the first step, is to furnish the men. 

It is this connection between these insti- 
tutions, which presents this society in its 
most important and interesting attitude. 
Not as an independent society, having its 
own separate object to accomplish ; but as 
an essential, though distinct part of the same 
machine ; the grand missionary cause, whose 
object is to carry into effect the command 
of Christ, " Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature." 

I have been led to dwell a moment on 
this point, from the fact, that I have some- 
times had to encounter this strange idea, 
even in good men. One may consistently 
^oubt the importance of an object, and with- 
hold aid from it altogether, because he thinks 
it is accomplishing no good. But to admit 
' the importance of an object to the prosperity 
of the cause of Christ on earth, and then af- 
fix to it the appellation " not favorite," and 
on this account withhold aid, savors quite 
as much of selfishness, as of the enlarged 
benevolence of him, who sought not his own 
gratification in doing good, but whose meat 
and drink it was to do the will of his heav- 
enly Father, in whatever form it might 
appear. 

The education society I do believe, is the 
cause of Christ. The more I contemplate 
it, and become familiar with the facts per- 
taining to it, the more I feel it to be an 
essential branch of that system of means, 
which is to usher in the latter day glory. 
Millions of perishing heathen must be point- 
ed to the Lamb of (Sod which taketh away 
the sin of the world." MUlions of >our 
countrymen are living, with none to break 
unto them the bread of life. The preaching 



of the gospel is the ordinary means which 
God employs in bringing men to repentance 
and salvation. But where are the men to 
preach the gospel to these dying millions ? 
An equal distribution of all the evangelical 
ministers on the globe, would furnish but 
one minister to nearly forty thousand souls. 
A like distribution in our own country, would 
leave considerably more than one third of 
the present population destitute, while its 
annual increase would require for its supply 
almost double the actual increase of minis- 
ters. From these facts, 1 am constrained to 
feel, that our only hope, even for our own 
country merely, is in the operations of 
education societies. But if those societies 
can go forward, and by the aid of the Chris- 
tian public, maintain the pledge which they 
have given, to receive every suitable candi- 
date; if the lamentable deficiency can be 
supplied at all, we may hope that these 
societies will do it. 

During the quarter, I have presented the 
subject to about thirty-one congregations. 
— The subscriptions obtained, amount to 
$1,134 88 of which 1,050 83 have been paid.. 
In six or eight of these places, no collections 
were made at the time. The collections 
which have since been made in several of 
them are not included in the above sums. 

My expectation at present, is to remain in 
this State till about the first of May, and then 
proceed into Vermont, to enter upon my 
duties as secretary of the North Western 
Branch of the American Education Society. 



No Report has been received from the 
Rev. Mr. Bou telle. His agency will be 
noticed in the next Journal. 



Extracts from the Second Annual Report of the 
Indiana Branch of the Presbyterian Education So- 
ciety. 

Formation of this branch. 

The Indiana Branch of the Presbyterian 
Education Society was formed in 1830 ; but 
has not, until the present year, been suffi- 
ciently extensive in its operations to require 
a public report ; and for the past year the 
services of an agent have been obtained 
only for a few months. This however has 
been sufficient to show that the churches 
appreciate the importance of educating their 
own young men for their ovm fields of 
labor, and are prepared io co-operate in the 
designs of the Parent Society, with a liber- 
ality that abounds to their account before 
God. 

The number of members obtained for the 
society, exceeds 400. The whole amount 
subscribed is $ 908 29. Several young men 
have also been found who have already en- 
gaged, or will soon engage, in preparatory 
studies for the sacred office, perhaps eleven 
or twelve. 
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ANMITEBSABT — FUNDS. 



[Mat, 



The number of beneficiaries assisted by 
this Branch during the last year, is 8. 

Receipts and expendittares. 
The whole amount of receipts for the two 
years of the society's operation, is ^578 10 
Expenditures Jor the same time, 503 50 



Leaving a balance in the treasury of $74 60 

The Society is not sectarian. 
The time has come when Christians are 
beginning to feel that their great business 
is to " preach the gospel to every creature ; " 
and that this great work, so long delayed, 
now demands of the children of the kingdom, 
to strengthen each other's hands, and to 
provoke each other to love and good works. 
Acting on this principle, the parent society 
has assisted 1,426 young men, belonging to 
&ve or six denominations of Christians. Nor 
is it a system of favoritisip towards particular 
institutions of learning. Six hundred and 
twenty of its beneficiaries are now studying 
In 113 different colleges and schools, in eve- 
ry part of the United States. It is only 
required that those institutions be selected 
in which a thorough education can be ac- 
qoired. 

Ji thorough education. 
Why is it that Wesley and Clark and Ful- 
ler and Foster and Hall and Scott and Henry 
and Edwards and many others of like charac- 
ter, have rendered such eminent services to 
the cause of Christ ? It was because they 
were men of sound erudition as well as ardent 
piety. The same is true of the Missionaries. 
The work performed by Brainerd and Elliot, 
was impossible without learning. The char- 
acters of Buchanan, Judson and H. Martyn, 
leave no room for any to expect to he perma- 
nently useful, without a thorough education. 



ANNIVERSARY. 

The seventeenth anniversary of the 
American Education Society, will this 
year be celebrated in the city of Boston, 
on Monday, the 27th of May, 183a The 
members of the society are requested 
to meet for business in the vestry of 
Park Street Church, at four o'clock, 
P. M. A public meetings will be held 
in Park Street Church, at half past seven 
in the evening, at which extracts firom 
the Annual Report will be read, and 
addresses delivered. The year about 
to close, has been highly favored of the 
Lord, to whom the most grateful ac- 
knowledgments are due. 

William Cogswell, 

Sec'y Jm, Ed. Soe'y. 



FUNDS. 

Receipts into the Treasury of the Amtrican Edur 
cation Society , and of its Branches, from 
Jan. Wi.tothe Quarterly Meeting, April iOtli, 
1833. 



BarringUnh N. H. fir. the Edacatioo Sodetr, 

to coiut. Rer. Samuel H. Men ill, a L. 

M. of the Strafford Co. Ed. Soe. bjr Rev. 

J. D. Fanuwortb, Act. 
Oa»er$, NorOt Britain, h. Jamea Dooglas, 

E«i. bj Joshua CUbborn, £^. N. T. 

£'iO at 8 per cent pieBtium, 
OolAsBUr. CU fr. ladles and rentlemen, hj 

hands of Doct. Frederic MorcBo, AgU 

a ■ubacripUoa hi part (bj Rer. William 

CogBwell) 
DutukMe, N. H. fir. the Fero. Sewinc Cirele 

Ntukua VtUage. by Mn. LydiaXt. Nott 
DoMT.S. H. fir. indiTiduali. to const. Rev. 

David Root, a L. M. or A. E. 8. and of 

the Stnfford Co. Ed. Soc. by Rev. J. D. 

Famsworth, Arent 
Durham, N. H. fr. individuals, to const. 

Rev. A I van Tobev, a L. M. of 

the Stnffonl Co. Ed. Soc. 15 W 

From Individ, in part to const, him a 

L. M. of the N. H. Branch, bf 

Rev. J D. Famsworth, Art. • 

CHbnanton, Gmtrw, N. H. fr. the £d. 

Soc 11 13. Individuals,? 18 13 

Fram the Fem. Setring: Soc to const. 

Rev. David Lancaster a L. M. of 

N. H. Bcanch, by Rev. J. D. 

Famsworth, Annt 13 

aUmanUm, Iron WMe$, N. H. fr. the Ed. 

Soc. in part to const. Rev. Charles Q, 

Saffozd, a L. M. of the Strafford Co. Ed. 

Soc by Rev. J. D. Famswottli, Agt. 
aUsnanton, Etut, N. H. bidividaals, bjr Rev. 

J. D. Famsworth, Agt. 
GMsiMld, Ct. fr. gent- thxoocfa Wm. Tucher, 

Esq. Agt. by hands of Dea. Daniel Hon- 

From kSn tfanmHi Mr. Tucker, bjr Mn. 
Abigail G. Jewctt, #40 of which to const. 
Rev. Spofford D. Jewett a L. M. of the 
Am. Ed. Soc by Rev. Wm. CogsweU 

lAfmtt N. H. fr. the Conr. Boc. part amo. con- 
tributions daring the past year by Rev. 
- • ~ • ^ Mr. Jonathan Co- 



Erdix Tenny, thn' 

naot 
MarUw, N. H. fr. James Downing, by Rev. M. 

Geroold 
MarUbcTO* Vt. fr. Rev. E. H. Newton, by N. 

B. Williston, Esq. Tr. Windham Co. 

Aaz. Ed. Soc 
AfsrwiiABricf^, N. H.fr.indivldaa]s 10 00 
Fr. Rev. John K. Toung, 1st annual 

Cyment towards const, liimself a 
M. of N. B. Branch ff 00 

« Mrs. Lawrence, Jewelry sold fiv 5 00 
** Mrs. Wilson, do. do. 

fBy Rev. J. D. Famsworth, Agt.) 
[faM», N. H. fr. the Ed. Soc Dr. 
John SaiSiom, Tr. by Rev. J. D. Fams- 



worth, Asent, 

K. H. fr. 



MouUfmboro' 



individuals in the con- 



gregation of the Rev. Joshua Dodge, in 
part to const, him a L. M. of the Stnf- 
fold Co. Ed. Boc 17 Rev. J. D. Fams- 
worth, Agt. 

Norfolk, a. fr. Mn. SanhBsttelle, by Crocks 
er ft Brewster 

Nonddi Oiy, Cu fr. Indies' Pnytngarcle, 
by Miss Mary H. Cooley, Sec and Tr. 

New Saoen, CL fr. Simeon Baldwin, Esq. Ex- 
ecutor of the Will of Rebecca A. Sher- 
man, late of N. U. amo. of tier bequest, 

Otripee, N. H. fr. the Ed. Soc. f 5. F. Cogs- 
well, Esq. $5, by Rev. J. D. Funa- 
wortb. Agent 

PortMmouthjii. H. fr. a Friend by Rev. Jo- 
seph H. Towne 

■Putney, YU fr. Rev. B. ntman, colleetad by 
Um-^ N. B. WUIiston, E^. 

RoAeeter, fr. Rev. I. Willev, a donation 

iSt Johntbury Plain, Tt. fr. Edmund HalleC 
by Mr. Thomas Bishop 
»kft, N. H. fr. the IBd. Soc. fai pan 
to const. Rev. Giles Leach a L. M. 
of the Straffon) Co. Ed. Soc 4 OS 

Fr.jGen. Daniel Hoyl, by Rev. J. D. 

Famsworth, Agent '5 00— 

AnbeniAm, N. EL fr. faidividuala, to eonet. 
Rev. Abraham Bodwell, a L. M. of the 
Strafford Co. Ed. Soc by Rev. J. D. 
Famaworth. Agent 

Smtraworth, nTh. fr. Gnat Falls Ed. Boc 
taeOMU Ber. Janm A, SttttiA L. BS. 



16 00 
MOO 



80 OO 

aooQ 



BS7S 



10 00- 
34S 



00 00 
lOO 



850 
600 

000 

60 00 

10 00 

10 00 

13 00 
600 



1638.] 

ofA.E.S.«BdfapMt«L.M.rfSt«rf 

fold Co. Ed. Soc. ^, ,, SOO 

Fr. Mr. Charles Goodwin, to eoDst blmaelf a 
L. M. of Strafford Co. Ed. Soc. by Eer. 
J. D. Fanwworth, Agt, IS 00 

Tbrnanrlh, N. H. fr. ttolkL Soc. to wnrt. 
BeT. Saimiel Hidden, a L. M. of Straf- 
ford Co. Ed. Soc. by Rev. J. D. Fam»- 
worth. Agent, .*'''" 

Wwdham, N. fl. fr. a lady in eonjreffation of 
Re*. Caln'n Cutler, to court, him a L. 
M.ofA.E.S. ^, , 4133 

Wakefield, N. H. fr. the Ed. Society #10, in 
part to eonrt. Rer. Sam'l. Nichola a L. 
M. of Strafford Co. Ed. Soc. by Rer. J. 
D. PamBworth, Agt. .^ „ , . ^, ^ « 

froireftoro' N. H. fr. Dr. DaTid T. LiTy,4kl, 
and IndiTidnala $0 68. By Rer. J. D. 
Famaworth, Agent ., >. ^ •* 

Wayneeboro' Ga. fr. W . Uninhart, I7 Mr. H. 

Hill 22 75 

Jlfoim, fr. MiUttfiMlux," by Rer. A. Rand 1 60 

Strqford Co. N. H. fr. Re*. Mr. Lancaster 

andMr.JarTiB,by.ReT.J. D. P.Agt. 10 00 

OmiMedcut Braruh, fr. Rer. Wm. L. Mather, 
AgL particulaia of which will be giTen 
in the Journal for August 335 45 

From do. do. 275 00 

" a fikod, liy Rer. W. Cog»well 1,000 00^^^^ ^^ 

Whaie amount of donoAone, 



FITNDS. 



367 



S,496 56 



INCOME PROM SCHOLARSHIPS 


120 00 


AMOUNT REFUNDED 


657 10 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 


660 18 



$3,663 84 



AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 



Suffolk CovifTr. 

[Mr. Lorenzo S. Cragin, Boeton, Tr.] 
Bo«fon, fr. a member of Park St. Association 150 00 
From Park Street Sewing Circle, by Miss Ma- 
ria Chandler, Tr. $140 of which is to 
const. Rev. Joel H. Linsley, and Mrs. 
Linsley , L. M. of A. E. S. 300 00 

From James Kean 1 00 

From Jeremy Drake, South Boston, his sub* 

BCdDtion 15 00 

Prom William Worthington, ann. sub. 6. Mo- 
ses EvereU 5. Dr. Geo. C. Stuittuck, 5 15 00 
From the Mariner's church and Soc. a collec- 
tion, by Rer. J. Greenleaf, pastor 7 69 
From a Lady, a teacher of youth 5 00 
From Ebenezer Hayward, South Boston, his 
subscription, $40 of which, to constitute 
ReT. Joy H. Fairchild a L. M. of Am. 
Ed. Soc. 50 00 
From Fern. Soc. of Boston and Vicinity, Anx. 

to the A. E. S. by Miss EWira Degen, Tr. 38 00 
From W. by John Tappan, Esq. 3 00 

From a Friend 15 00 

From a " FrUnd*^ in a note 50 00 

From Green St. Fem. Aaao. by Mrs. W. Jenki 18 00 
From Mr. Cragin, Tr. 1,186 50 

Do. do. 919 00 

Do. do. 276 00-2,381 

BSEKSHIEC ConiVTT. 

[James W. Robbins, Esq. Lenox, Tr.] 
PittffieJd, fr. the Young Ladies Bener. Soc. 
4th payment, for Tappan Temp. Schol. 
by Miss C. £. AUen, Sec. 

Esssz CooiTTT South. 

[Mr. Joseph Adams, Salem, Ms. Tr.] 

Beverly, rec'd.'on account of Oliphant Temp. 

Schol. 75 00 

Danoere, fr. Gent, by Mr. Frost, thro' Her. 
W. Cogswell, toward Cowle's Temp. 
Schol. "^ *^ 38 00 

JJiifliJlCon, proceeds of two gold rings, by Rer. 
J. D. Famsworth, Agt. 88 cts. Rer. 
Jos. B. Feit and Mrs. Felt $10. Her- 
bert Dodge $1 1188 

Lmn, fr. Aux. Ed. Soc. Isl parish, by Rer. D. 

Peabody 14 00 

Newburyport, fr. the Circle of Industry, 7th 



3^048 19 



semi-annual payment fur the Newbury- 

Srt Ladies bt Temp. Schol. by Miss 
ary C. Greenleaf Sec. and Tr. thro' 



Mr. 'Adams 97 60 

Salem, fr. individuals by Mr. Adams 44 50 
From a Fem. Praying Circle In Taber- 
nacle cutucb, by Miik Sasaa Den- 
B^ See. 5 00-1-49 50 



ESIZX COUKTT KOBTH. 

[Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 
Andover, fr. the church in Theol. Sem. by S. 

Farrar, Esq. . 58 00 

OtverhUl, fr. Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc Ul parish ^ ^ ^ ^ 
by Mrs. Sarah R. Gale, Tr. 90 00-73 00 

FaANKLIir CoUKTT. 

[Sylranns Maxwell, Esq. Charlemont, Tr.] 
Receired fr. the Tr. by Mr. Samuel Hasdngs SO 00 

Haupshirs CouifTT. 

[Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 
BdeherUnm, fr. the Ladies Aux. Ed. Soc, by 

MissAbby 13 SO 

Eeut Hampton, a collection at Monthly eon- 

certrby Mr. J. Clapp 12 58 

From the duposable fond of Hampdiire Co. 

Ed. Soc. 188 97—160 00 

Hamfdbr Countt. 

[Thomas Bond, Esq. Springfield, Tr.] 
Monson, fr. Mr. Andrew W. Porter, balance 
of 8d years payment, for a Temporary 
Scholarship 25 00 

Middlesex Couittt. 

[Mr. EliabP. Mackintire, Cbarlestown, Tr.] 
Brighton, fr. the Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Miss 

S.Woicester 22 75 

Ouirleatoum^ fr. Joseph Williston, by Rer. J. 

Greenleaf 1 00 

LoweU, fr. the Fem. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. C. Da- 
vidson, Sec. and Tr. for 1833, paid to 

her by Mrs. Dununer, Tr. for the year 

1832 54 00 

Medford, fr. Ladies Ed. Society, liy 

Miss M. B. Magouu 57 00 

From. Gent. Ed. Soc. by Dea. Charles 

James, thro' Rer. W. Cogswell 96 00—155 00 
TetBkebury, fr. Gent, by Dea. Oliver 

Clark, thro' Rev. J. Coggin 18 82 

Fr. Ladies, by Miss Pamela Clark, 

Uiro' W. Coggin 15 17—33 99.-9B6 74 

WoRCESTEa South. 

[Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 

North Brookfield, fr. the Yonng Men's Ed. 
Soc. for the Snell Temp. Schol. by Tyler 
Bateheller, Tr. 75 00 

Sutton, fr. Dea. Nath'l. F. Morse, by H. 
MUls, Tr. of Worcester Co. Charitable 
Society 2 00 

OJr&rWee, fr. a few Females by Miss Sophia 

Whipple 10 35 — 87 » 

Rhode Islaitd (Stats) Aux. Ed. Soc. 

[Mr. Albert Peabody, Providence, Tr.] 
Promdenee, fr. the Beneficent Fem. Ed. Soc. 

]ay Miss Elizabeth W. Russell, Tr. . 75 Oa 



WOODMAN LEGACY. 

Ree'd. fr. Daniel Noyes and Wm. G. Lambert, 
Executors of the Will of the late Aaron 
Woodman of Boston 

Whole amount ree*dfor preeent uee 



750 00 
$8,538 50 



MAINE BRANCH. 

Winelov. rec'd from Thomas Riee, Esq. 
Refundea from forAier beneficiaries 
Interest on Funds loaned 



600 
125 00 
47 80-477 80 



NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 

Dunbarlon, fr. Aux. Ed. Society by D.AIcx- 

ander, Tr. 6 00 

Henniker, fr. the Fem. Ed. Soc. by Miss Abi- 
gail Proctor, Tr. 17 00 
AUo 17 1 -4 yardefuUed doth. 

Lyme, fr. Nathan Dewy, $1 00, and Rer. Mr. 

Lambert, $1 00 „ „ ^ 1. * SS 

Or/ord, fr. Major Mann, br Rer. Mr. Cook, 76 

Refunded by a farmer beneficiary, 90 00—^4 78 



NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

Cbir«fHlo«, eollectad in Cong. eh. zec'd bj S. _ ^^ 

W. Hodges 8 M 

OrveUt coUected by Ber. In iBgiaham, 10 60 
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Hutlaind, fr. JaiDM Barrett, Jr. to conitttute 

bim a L. M. 20 00 

Collected in Coop. chuKh 28 86 

Do by Mr. Wallier 90 

Rutland, West Pariah, collected in Cong. cb. 

rec'd. by Dr. Bheldoa 82 55 

SalUlntry, fr. Mrs. Hannah Evarta 2 



CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 

Brookhm, dbnation from two ladies of the Itt 

Trinitarian church, 2 00 

" col. in the county by Rct. D. Piatt 8 13 
" donation, (all by Mr. Wm. Hutch- 

ins, Tr of Windham Co. Aux. Ed. 
Society) 11 

Brittol, fr. ladies and fent. by Bryan E. Hooker 28 00 
Canttrbury, from a lormer beneficiary, 2d in> 

stalment 41 50 

Canton, fr. the Aux. Society, by U. Hosford 11*00 

Stut Wituiaor, North Soc. ilona fr. in- 
dividuals by E. Buckiand 31 00 
" \at Soc. fr. sundry indi- 
Tiduals, by S. Brancraft, 6 62 — 37 62 
Enfield, fr. indivttaals in the 1st Ecclesiastical 

Society 18 00 

Farmington, fr. ladies and genU by S. Wads- 
worth 89 33 
Olattenburu, contribution in 1st Soc by Rer. 

Mr. Riddell 50 04 

Hartford, Collins Temp. Schol. 2d pay- 
ment by Dea. A. M. Collins 75 00 
«« cont. in North Slc. by do. 40 00 

•» from the Free Con?. Soc. by 

Mr. John Beach 75 00—190 00 



JfinnjjJ' 



. J' J. u. 



10 10 



JCarl6ffra 4 fr. Eikd^rM' \o coriEt. {with fbnni^f 
tMy ''!,]' tttQ btgT' Ch&iin£«y fjfflf 1^. D, m 
Lr Mh «i C;d41. BrftFvcli, by Hef. Dr \jim 14 75 

N^m MU/md, ftn tha 'fr , uf tNa di, 4l pay't ttt 
1'<rrn.p,fl<«iuU by ReT.iPre*. t)iy 

W. L, M^ili'jf, \j^. 4. Its, 
pKunMr. Weill Thfmia", l« t«*tiH. hSinielfr^ L. 

NL afwa A E. a. hy. lici^ Mr Miiher 100 00 

opiltf. tiT W. HuU:>ife». Ce, Tr, 

rurl^tHhiirhoiHl^bT Mbi Sr^riliSwii^n ^K» 
«:'(■•( }h^--'"-f i"r Ijultai nnii Uana. Am.], by 



75 00 
100 00 



17 42 
800 



78 72 

WintOi-u^-i, T. ---:!-■= njni irViiHtiiidiJ ill ihu 

Con?. Society by C. Bnrnham 47 00 

Wtthertfield, Nemngton Soe. fr. indi- 
viduals, by Daniel Wiilard 23 S7 
" Rocky Hill Society, cont. by 

Rev. Dr. Chapin 26 32 — 49 69 

Windaor, collection in the Isl Soc. by Jasper 

Morgap 8 50 

Tnlerest from Temporary Loan 10 00 

Dividend on Bank Stock 

CfotAtnf. 

South CormoaU, fr. Ladies' Ed. Society, in a small neigh- 
borhood, a parcel valued at $2 51. 

PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

BeOUehem, Orange Co. from church and cong. ^ 

to const, their pastor, Rev. A. Dean, a 

Life Director of the P. E. S. 100 00 

IJroo*/yn, Ist Pres. Church, fr. Z. Lewis, Esq. ' 20 00 

Beekmantown, by Rev. E. D. Kinney, Agt. 41 52 

Oiarleaion, S. C. from ladies by Rev. J. 

Dickson 120 00 

Fr. Rev. J. Dickson 2 50—122 50 

Champlain, Clinton Co. by Rev. E. D. Kin- 

nev, Agent 22 00 

CHntonviUe, by Rev. E. D. Kinney, Agent 10 45 

r, .' .';. do! 4 00 

£t,ej.. i-.f^'-s i-i,. nf au. do. 24 25 

MiiiabednaunyH. M\if d\>, do. 5 00 

F\i!fl-fU jtUilei I Fd' troia a friajid to eilucation < 50 00 

OtorfiHi rec'rf- firom t. liclj liy Ror. W. Patton 6 00 

Batrvtat-f, Ps, peq'tl. fl. Cbf 4c. by Wm. 

^ir.kykkEtFi. E^. 21 50 

i^ntainghvPT, coLir from tlic Chjnrvh and cong. 

tiirJ nwM. bj E W. Wftltfridge, Tr. 53 80 

Matfi^luisn. N. J. fr. Ptsm. Aur. Ed. Soc, by 

Mfs^l MllCifcTr. 43 00 

AtiildN, Pii- fr. K*U Sae^ Ifv Eev. Mr. Junkin 

n,(Ml Gfiiv. Vt. RlfiCFclLimJ, rjq. 73 00 

N^e Wintttvf, it. WW CJiMfclt uttd conff. to 

Mirtu M ri . F^B , fwf Thif riiM, a L. M. 80 00 

JVsi* Tort, fr. M™, Uol. Yaflck 10 00 

From Jarvis P. Hanks 3 75 

" a fem.ile friend to education 1 00 

" Rev. Ezra D. Kinney, more than col. 3 78 

*« Bleedcer Street Church, fr. Mr. 

W. Wilbur 37 60 

" J. Aspinwall 10. Wm. Mackie 

5. N.White 10 SS 00 



From J% K. Smith 3. Mr. Kllboune 3. 

Mr. Horton 5 10 00 

" E. H. Blanchard 2. Mr.GUchriit 

10. Mrs. Gilchrist 10. 22 00 

" Joseph Brewster, his ann sab. 160 00—244 60 

** Brick Church, fr. Mr. S. Holmes 75 00 

" Jasper Corning 75 00 

«« Mn.TaceW. Patton 20 00 

'* Mr. John McComb, balance of his 

Bubccription 25 00 

" Mr. Wm. Whitlock,hi8ann.sab. 37 50-232 60 

** Bov>ery Church, fr. Mr. John A. Daven- 
port, Tr. bal. for 1832 124 12 

" Cedar Street Church, fr. Mr. Ra- 

tus l^eavitt 75 00 

" Hopry Young 75 00 

" Mr. Simeon Hyde 37 50 

« Mr. Daniel Coolwin, ann. dona. 75 CO— 262 60 

«« Central Prea. Church, fr. O. WU- 

cox, Tr. of Session 150 00 

" Rev. W. Patton, pastor, by O. 

Wilcox 75 00-225 00 

" Fayette Schol. by Miss. P. Shat- 

tuck, Tr. • 50 00 

*' Laight St. Church, fr. Mr. Jamei 
Baker 

" Mr Roe Lockwood 5. Mr. R, 
Curtis 37 SO 

" L. Holbrook 37 60. Mr. Beriah 
Palmer 10 00 

" Eli Wainwright 

" Fern. Asso. by Mrs. Watkyes, Tr. 75 00 

" Mr. Jona. Leavitt, h!« ann. sub. 25 00 

" Fern. Asso. by Mrs. Watkyes, Tr. 75 00 

" Mr. John Raukin, his ann. sub- 
scription 75 00-382 50 

" Pearl St. Church, from Pem. Ed. 

Society, by Miss Atterbury, Tr. 75 00 

'* Rutgera Street Church, fr. Mrs. 

Eliui Lewis 10 00 

" fr. Asso. of male teachers of Sab- 
bath schools, No. 19 and 39, on 
account of their scholars, by W. 
B. Hatch, Tr. 51 81 

«« Fem. Sab.8chool,No.l9,byMisa 

Goldsmith 4 03 — 66 84— 

1,679 49 
Philadelphia, Pa. rec'd. by Geo. W. McClel- 
land, A^nt 76 25 
Prom Thomas Elmes, Esq. 454 ^6 

." sundry persons by Rev. E. Cheerer 1,091 97 

«' \lo. do. 2 62 

" Ladies of 1st Ch. by Rev. W , Patton 

Plattaburg, fr. the Ben. Soc. hj Rev. E. D. 
Kinney, Agent 

TVoy, 2d Pres. Ch. fr. J. T. McCoun, Esq. an- 
nual subscription 

Weat Galway, fr. Mr. Adam W. Piatt 

Weetern Reaerve Branch, rec'd. fr. the Tr. 

Wealem Education Society, do. 



5 00 
42 50 



47 50 
37 50 



J75- 

1,878 85 



75 00 
900 



$5,518 36 



SUMMARY. 




Parent Society 
Maine Bntnch 
New Hampshire do. 
North Western do. 
Connecticut do. 
Presbyterian Ed. Society 


8,539 50 

177 80 

44 75* 

98 45* 

996 91* 

5,518 36 


All /or preaent uae, 


« 15,374 77 



* In addition to these sums, there has been received into the 
treasury of the Parent Society, and included in iu receipu 
above, 



From New Hampshire 
" Vermont 
" Connecticut 



447 46 

15 00 

1,843 85 

#2,306 31 



Clothing rec'd at the Rooms of the Parent Society 
during the quarter ending JSpril VHth^ 1833. 

Bo«ton,%fr. a " Friend,** 8 shirts. 

From Mrs. Christiana Baker, 6 pr. woollen aocka. 

Boylaton, From the Reading Society, 4 shiru, 3 pr. tocks and 

1 CMvaU 

New Ipawich, N. H. From the Reading Ch. Societv, by Mrs. 
L. C. Saflbrd, Tr. 4 bed quilu, 1 vest, 11 ahirta, 2 stocks, 

2 cravats, 10 collars, 11 pr. 100108, 2 pillow cases and 2 
flannel shirts, valued at $32 63. 

TVwtsbury, fr. a Fem.Asso. by Rev. Mr. Coggin, 6 shirts and 
2 pr. woollen sncks. 

Wenham, fr. Fem. Read. Society, by Mr. Moses Foster, 5 pr. 
woollen socks. 

Weat Boylaton, fr. Fem. Read. Society, I bed quilt and a com- 
forter. 

ISddUaex Aux. Ed. Soe, by Mr. E. P. Mackintize, Tr. 11 
•birti and 8 collftxi. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 




